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EDITORS' PREFACE 


A | NHERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for 

Schools, the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 

The Speakers. Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 

The Exposttor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 

special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 

field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 

Commentaries as the Kursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum 

A. T.; De Wette's Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum 

N. T.; Meyer’s Xritisch-exegetischer Kommentar; Keil and 

Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar über das A. T.; Lange's 

Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack's Handkommentar 

sum A. T. ; Holtzmann's Handkommentar zum N. T. Several 

of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, 

Kalisch, Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the 

time has come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enter- 

prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 

Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 

and in a measure lead its van. 
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Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, 
and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will be based upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will be 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. "Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character; and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archzological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. The Volumes will con- 
stitute a uniform series. 
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PREFACE 


— — 


MORE than fourteen years ago | promised to Dr. Plummer, 
Editor of the “International Critical Commentary,” an 
edition of this Epistle, of which I had the detailed 
knowledge gained by some years of teaching. Almost 
immediately, however, a change of work imposed upon me 
new duties in the course of which my predominant 
interests were claimed, in part by administrative work 
which curtailed opportunities for study or writing, in part 
by studies other than exegetical. 

I had hoped that in my present position this diversion 
of time and attention would prove less exacting; but the 
very opposite has been the case. Accordingly my task in 
preparing for publication the work of past years upon the 
Epistle has suffered from sad lack of continuity, and has 
not, with the exception of a few sections, been carried 
beyond its earlier chapters. 

That the Commentary appears, when it does and as it 
does, is due to the extraordinary kindness of my old 
friend, tutor at Oxford, and colleague at Durham, Dr. 
Plummer. His generous patience as Editor is beyond any 
recognition I can express: he has, moreover, supplied my 
shortcomings by taking upon his shoulders the greater 
part of the work. Of the Introduction, also, he has written 
important sections; the Index is entirely his work. 

While, however, a reader versed in documentary 
criticism may be tempted to assign each nuance to its 
several source, we desire each to accept general responsi- 
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bility as contributors, while to Dr. Plummer falls that of 
Editor and, I may add, the main share of whatever merit 
the volume may possess. 

It is hoped that amidst the exceptional number of 
excellent commentaries which the importance of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians has called forth, the present 
volume may yet, with Gad’s blessing, have a usefulness 
of its own to students of St Paul 

A. EXON: 


EXETER, 
Conversion of St Paul, 
191%. 
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INTRODUCTION 


es e 


§ I. CORINTH. 


WHAT we know from other sources respecting Corinth in St 
Paul's day harmonizes well with the impression which we receive 
from 1 Corinthians. The extinction of the totius Graeciae lumen, 
as Cicero (Pro lege Manil. 5) calls the old Greek city of Corinth, 
by the Roman consul L. Mummius Achaicus, 146 B.c., was only 
temporary. Exactly a century later Julius Caesar founded a 
new city on the old site as Colonia Julia Corinthus.* The re- 
building was a measure of military precaution, and little was 
done to show that there was any wish to revive the glories of 
Greece (Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 67). The inhabi- 
tants of the new city were not Greeks but Italians, Caesar's 
veterans and freedmen. The descendants of the inhabitants 
who had survived the destruction of the old city did not return 
to the home of their parents, and Greeks generally were for a 
time somewhat shy of taking up their abode in the new city. 
Plutarch, who was still a boy when St Paul was in Greece, seems 
hardly to have regarded the new Corinth as a Greek town. 
Festus says that the colonists were called Corinthienses, to dis- 
tinguish them from the old Corinthii. But such distinctions do 
not seem to have been maintained. By the time that St Paul 
visited the city there were plenty of Greeks among the inhabi- 
tants, the current language was in the main Greek, and the 
descendants of the first Italian colonists had become to a large 
extent Hellenized. 

The mercantile prosperity, which had won for the old city 
such epithets as ddveds (Hom. Z7. ii. 570; Pind. Fragg. 87, 244), 
edainwv (Hadt. iii. 52), and Afa (Pind. Ol. xiii. 4; Thuc. i. 13), 
and which during the century of desolation had in some degree 
passed to Delos, was quickly recovered by the new city, because 
it was the result of an extraordinarily advantageous position, which 
remained unchanged. Corinth, both old and new, was situated 


* Other titles found on coins and in inscriptions are Laus Juls Corinthus 
and Colonia Julia Corinthus Augusta. 
xi 
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on the ‘bridge’ or causeway between two seas; sóvrov yéjvp' 
dxdpavros (Pind. Nem. vi. 67), yéjvpav wovridda xpd Koplybov 
raxéwv (/sth. iii. 35). Like Ephcsus, it was both on the main com- 
mercial route between East and West and also at a point at which 
various side-routes met the main one. The merchandise which 
came to its markets, and which passed through it on its way to 
other places, was enormous; and those who passed through it 
commonly stayed awhile for business or pleasure. ‘This 
bimaris Corinthus was a natural halting-place on the journey 
between Rome and the East, as we see in the case of S. Paul 
and his companions, and of Hegesippus (Eus. H. E. iv. 22). So 
also it is called the «epíraros or ‘lounge’ of Greece” (Lightfoot, 
S. Clement of Rome, i. pp. 9, 10). The rhetorician Aristeides 
calls it “a palace of Poseidon”; it was rather the market-place 
or the Vanity Fair of Greece, and even of the Empire. 

It added greatly to its importance, and doubtless to its 
prosperity, that Corinth was the metropolis of the Roman 
province of Achaia, and the seat of the Roman proconsul 
(Acts xviii. 12). In more than one particular it became the 
leading city in Greece. It was proud of its political priority, 
proud of its commercial supremacy, proud also of its mental 
activity and acuteness, although in this last particular it was 
surpassed, and perhaps greatly surpassed, by Athens. It may 
have been for this very reason that Athens was one of the last 
Hellenic cities to be converted to Christianity. But just as the 
leaders of thought there saw nothing sublime or convincing in 
the doctrine which St Paul taught (Acts xvii. 18, 32), so the 
political ruler at Corinth failed to see that the question which 
he quite rightly refused to decide as a Roman magistrate, was 
the crucial question of the age (Acts xviii. 14-16). Neither 
Gallio nor any other political leader in Greece saw that the 
Apostle was the man of the future. They made the common 
mistake of men of the world, who are apt to think that the 
world which they know so well is the whole world (Renan, 
S. Paul, p. 225). 

In yet another particular Corinth was first in Hellas. The 
old city had been the most licentious city in Greece, and 
perhaps the most licentious city in the Empire. As numerous 
expressions and a variety of well-known passages testify, the 
name of Corinth had been a by-word for the grossest profligacy, 
especially in connexion with the worship of Aphrodite Pande- 
mos.* Aphrodite was worshipped elsewhere in Hellas, but 


* Kopwtidjec0at, KopwÓla xópn, Kop. was: o0 wavrds dvdpds és Kédper Gov 
E09’ ò vXo0s, a proverb which Horace (E. 1. xvii. 36) reproduces, non cuivis 
homins contingit adire Corinthum. Other references in Renan, p. 213, and 
Farrar, S: Paul, i. pp. 557 f. 
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nowhere else do we find the fepdSovAo: as a permanent element 
in the worship, and in old Corinth there had been a thousand 
of these. Such worship was not Greek but Oriental, an im- 
portation from the cult of the Phoenician Astarte; but it is 
not certain that this worship of Aphrodite had been revived 
in all its former monstrosity in the new city. Pausanias, who 
visited Corinth about a century later than St Paul, found it 
rich in temples and idols of various kinds, Greek and foreign ; 
but he calls the temple of Aphrodite a vaidiov (viri. vi. 21): 
see Bachmann, p. 5. It is therefore possible that we ought 
not to quote the thousand iepó8ovA« in the temple of Aphrodite 
on Acrocorinthus as evidence of the immorality of Corinth in 
St Paul’s day. Nevertheless, even if that pestilent element had 
been reduced in the new city, there is enough evidence to show 
that Corinth still deserved a very evil reputation ; and the letters 
which St Paul wrote to the Church there, and from Corinth to 
other Churches, tell us a good deal. 

It may be doubted whether the notorious immorality of 
Corinth had anything to do with St Paul’s selecting it as a 
sphere of missionary work. It was the fact of its being an 
imperial and cosmopolitan centre that attracted him. The 
march of the Empire must everywhere be followed by the 
march of the Gospel. The Empire had raised Corinth from 
the death which the ravages of its own legions had inflicted 
and had made it a centre of government and of trade. The 
Gospel must raise Corinth from the death of heathenism and 
make it a centre for the diffusion of discipline and truth. In 
few other places were the leading elements of the Empire so 
well represented as in Corinth: it was at once Roman, Oriental, 
and Greek. The Oriental element was seen, not only in its 
religion, but also in the number of Asiatics who settled in it or 
frequently visited it for purposes of commerce. Kenchreae is 
said to have been chiefly Oriental in population. Among these 
settlers from the East were many Jews,* who were always 
attracted to mercantile centres; and the number of them must 
have been considerably increased when the edict of Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Rome (Acts xviii. 2; Suet. Claud. 25). 
In short, Corinth was the Empire in miniature ;—the Empire 
reduced to a single State, but with some of the worst features 
of heathenism intensified, as Rom. i. 21-32, which was written 
in Corinth, plainly shows. Any one who could make his voice 
heard in Corinth was addressing a cosmopolitan and representa- 
tive audience, many of whom would be sure to go elsewhere, and 


* Philo, Leg. ad Gai. 36; cf. Justin, 7»y. 1. It is unfortunate that 
neither the edict of Claudius nor the proconsulship of Gallio can be dated 
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might carry with them what they had heard. We need not wonder 
that St Paul thought it worth while to go there, and (after receiv- 
ing encouragement from the Lord, Acts xviii. 9) to remain there 
a year and a half. Nor need we wonder that, having succeeded 
in finding the ‘ people’ (Aaós) whom the Lord had already marked 
' as His own, like a new Israel (Acts xviii. 10), and having suc- 
ceeded in planting a Church there, he afterwards felt the keenest 
interest in its welfare and the deepest anxiety respecting it. 

It was from Athens that St Paul came to Corinth, and the 
transition has been compared to that of passing from residence 
in Oxford to residence in London; that ought to mean from 
the old unreformed Oxford, the home of lost causes and of 
expiring philosophies, to the London of our own age. The 
difference in miles between Oxford and London is greater than 
that between Athens and Corinth; but, in St Paul's day, the 
difference in social and intellectual environment was perhaps 
greater than that which has distinguished the two English cities 
in any age. The Apostle's work in the two Greek cities was 
part of his great work of adapting Christianity to civilized 
Europe. In Athens he met with opposition and contempt 
(Acts xvii. 18, 32),* and he came on to Corinth in much 
depression and fear (1 Cor. ii. 3); and not until he had been 
encouraged by the heavenly vision and the experience of con- 
siderable success did he think that he would be justified in 
remaining at Corinth instead of returning to the more hopeful 
field in Macedonia. During the year and a half that he was 
there he probably made missionary excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with success: 2 Corinthians is addressed 'unto 
the Church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
which are in the whole of Achaia.' 

So far as we know, he was the first Christian who ever 
entered that city ; he was certainly the first to preach the Gospel 
there. This he claims for himself with great earnestness 
(iii. 6, 10, iv. 15), and he could not have made such a claim, 
if those whom he was addressing knew that it was not true. 
Some think that Aquila and Priscilla were Christians before 
they reached Corinth. But if that was so, St Luke would pro- 
bably have known it, and would have mentioned the fact; for 
their being of the same belief would have been a stronger reason 
for the Apostle's taking up his abode with them than their being 
of the same trade, rò óuórexvov (Acts xviii. 3).f On the other 


* This attitude continued long after the Apostle’s departure. Fora century 
cr two Athens was perhaps the chief seat of opposition to the Gospel. 

t It is possible that this is one of the beloved physician’s medical words. 
Doctors are said to have spoken of one another as rera (Hobart, Afed. 
Lang. of St Luke, p. 239). 
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hand, if they were converted by St Paul in Corinth, would not 
either he or St Luke have mentioned so important a success, 
and would not they be among those whom he baptized himself? 
If they were already Christians, it may easily have been from 
them that he learnt so much about the individual Christians 
who are mentioned in Rom. xvi. The Apostle’s most important 
Jewish convert that is known to us is Crispus, the ruler of the 
Corinthian synagogue (Acts xvii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14). Titius or 
Titus Justus may have been his first success among the Roman 
proselytes (Acts xviii. 7; Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, p. 256), 
or he may have been a Gentile holding allegiance to the syna- 
gogue, but not a circumcised proselyte (Zahn, Jntr. to N.T., 
i. p. 266). Acts xviii. 7 means that the Apostle taught in his 
house, instead of in the synagogue; not that he left the house | 
of Aquila and Priscilla to live with Titus Justus. About 
Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 15, i. 16) we are doubly in doubt, whether 
he was a Gentile or a Jew, and whether he was converted and 
baptized in Athens or in Corinth. He was probably a Gentile; 
that he was a Corinthian convert is commonly assumed, but it 
is by no means certain. 

A newly created city, with a very mixed population of Italians, 
Greeks, Orientals, and adventurers from all parts, and without 
any aristocracy or old families, was likely to be democratic and 
impatient of control; and conversion to Christianity would not 
at once, if at all, put an end to this independent spirit. Cer- 
tainly there was plenty of it when St Paul wrote. We find 
evidence of it in the claim of each convert to choose his own 
leader (i. ro-iv. 21), in the attempt of women to be as free 
as men in the congregation (xi. 5-15, xiv. 34, 35), and in the 
desire of those who had spiritual gifts to exhibit them in public 
without regard to other Christians (xii., xiv.). 

Of the evils which are common in a community whose chief 
aim is commercial success, and whose social distinctions are 
mainly those of wealth, we have traces in the litigation about 
property in heathen courts (vi 1-11), in the repeated mention 
of the wAcovéxrns as a common kind of offender (v. 1o, 11, 
vi. 10), and in the disgraceful conduct of the wealthy at the 
Lord's Supper (xi. 17-34). 

The conceited self-satisfaction of the Corinthians as to their 
intellectual superiority is indicated by ironical hints and serious 
warnings as to the possession of yvaous (vii. I, 7, 10, II, 


* as a surname for Jews or proselytes, meant (like Slxacos in 


Luke i. 6) ‘careful in the observance of the Law.’ It was common in the 
case of Jews (Acts i. 23; Col. iv. r1). Josephus had a son so called, and he 
tells us of another Justus who wrote about the Jewish war (Via, 1, 9, 65). 
It is said to be frequent in Jewish inscriptions. 
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xiii. 2, 8) and codía (i. 17, iii. 19), by the long section which 
treats of the false and the true wisdom (i. 18-iii. 4), and by the 
repeated rebukes of their inflated self-complacency (iv. 6, 18, 19, 
v. 2, viii. 1 ; cf. xiii. 4). 

But the feature in the new city which has made the deepest 
mark on the Epistle is its abysmal immorality. There is not 
only the condemnation of the Corinthians’ attitude towards the 
monstrous case of incest (v. 1-13) and the solemn warning 
against thinking lightly of sins of the flesh (vi. 12-20), but also 
the nature of the reply to the Corinthians’ letter (vii. r-xi. 1). 
The whole treatment of their marriage-problems and of the right 
behaviour with regard to idol-meats is influenced by the thought 
of the manifold and ceaseless temptations to impurity with which 
the new converts to Christianity were surrounded, and which 
made such an expression as ‘the Church of God which is at 
Corinth’ (i. 2), as Bengel says, /aetum et ingens paradoxon. And 
the majority of the converts—probably the very large majority— 
had been heathen (xii. 2), and therefore had been accustomed 
to think lightly of abominations from which converts from 
Judaism had always been free. Anxiety about these Gentile 
Christians is conspicuous throughout the First Epistle; but at 
the time when the Second was written, especially the last four 
chapters, it was Jewish Christians that were giving him most 
trouble. In short, Corinth, as we know it from other sources, 
is clearly reflected in the letter before us. 

That what we know about Corinth and the Apostle from 
Acts is reflected in the letter will be seen when it is examined 
in detail; and it is clear that the writer of Acts does not derive 
his information from the letter, for he tells us much more than 
the letter does. As Schleiermacher pointed out long ago, the 
personal details at the beginning and end of 1 and 2 Corinthians 
supplement and illuminate what is told in Acts, and it is clear 
that each writer takes his own line independently of the other 
(Bachmann, p. 12). 


§ II, AUTHENTICITY. 


It is not necessary to spend much time upon the discussion 
of this question. Both the external and the internal evidence 
for the Pauline authorship are so strong that those who attempt 
to show that the Apostle was not the writer succeed chiefly in 
proving their own incompetence as critics. Subjective criticism 
of a highly speculative kind does not merit many detailed 
replies, when it is in opposition to abundant evidence of the 
most solid character. The captious objections which have been 
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against one or other, or even against all four, of the great 
Epistles of St Paul, by Bruno Bauer (1850-1852), and more 
recently by Loman, Pierson, Naber, Edwin Johnson, Meyboom, 
van Manen, Rudolf Steck, and others, have been sufficiently 
answered by Kuenen, Scholten, Schmiedel, Zahn, Gloél, Wrede, 
and Lindemann; and the English reader will find all that he 
needs on the subject in Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, 
ch. iii, or in Zhe Testimony of St Paul to Christ, lect. xxiv. and 
passim (see Index) But the student of 1 Corinthians can spend 
his time better than in perusing replies to utterly untenable 
objections. More tban sixty years ago, F. C. Baur said of the 
four chief Epistles, that “they bear so incontestably the char- 
acter of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground 
for the assertion of critical doubts in their case" (Paulus, Stuttg. 
1845, li. Einleit, Eng. tr. i. p. 246). And with regard to the 
arguments which have been urged against these Epistles since 
Baur's day, we may adopt the verdict of Schmiedel, who, after 
examining a number of these objections, concludes thus: *In a 
word, until better reasons are produced, one may really trust 
oneself to the conviction that one has before one writings of 
Paul” (Hand-Commentar zum N.T., 11. i. p. 51). 

The external evidence in support of Pauline authorship in 
the fullest sense is abundant and unbroken from the first century 
down to our own day. It begins, at the latest, with a formal 
appeal to 1 Corinthians as “the letter of the blessed Paul, the 
Apostle” by Clement of Rome about a.D. 95 (Cor. 47), the 
earliest example in literature of a New Testament writer being 
quoted by name. And it is possible that we have still earlier 
evidence than that. In the Epistle of Barnabas iv. 11 we have 
words which seem to recall r Cor. iii. r, 16, 18; and in the 
Didache x. 6 we have papay 46d, enforcing a warning, as in 
I Cor. xvi. 22. But in neither case do the words prove acquaint- 
ance with our Epistle; and, moreover, the date of these two 
documents is uncertain: some would place both of them later 
than 95 A.D. It is quite certain that Ignatius and Polycarp 
knew 1 Corinthians, and it is highly probable that Hermas did. 
“Ignatius must have known this Epistle almost by heart. 
Although there are no guofatons (in the strictest sense, with 
mention of the source), echoes of its language and thought 
pervade the whole of his writings in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt whatever that he was acquainted with the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians” (Zhe N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 1905, 
p. 67). We find in the Epistles of Ignatius what seem to be 
echoes of 1 Cor. i. 7, 10, 18, 20, 24, 30, ii. 10, 14, iii. I, 2, 10- 
IS, 16, iv. I, 4, V. 7, Vi. 9, 10, 15, Vii. 10, 22, 29, ix. I5, 27, X. 16, 
17, xii. 12, xv. 8—10, 45, 47, 58, xvi. 18; and a number of these, 
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being quite beyond dispute, give increase of probability to the 
rest. In Polycarp there are seven such echoes, two of which (to 
I Cor. vi. 2, 9) are quite certain, and a third (to xiii. 13) highly 
probable. In the first of these (Pol. xi. 2), Paul is mentioned, 
but not this Epistle. The passage in Hermas (Mand. iv. 4) 
resembles 1 Cor. vii. 39, 40 so closely that reminiscence is more 
probable than mere coincidence. Justin Martyr, about A.D. 147, 
quotes from 1 Cor. xi r9 (Z*y. 35), and Athenagoras, about 
A.D. 177, quotes part of xv. 55 as xara Tov &mócroAoy (De Res. 
Mort. 18). In Irenaeus there are more than 60 quotations ; in 
Clement of Alexandria, more than 130 ; in Tertullian, more than 
400, counting verses separately.  Basilides certainly knew it, and 
Marcion admitted it to his very select canon. This brief state- 
ment by no means exhausts all the evidence of the two centuries 
subsequent to the writing of the Epistle, but it is sufficient to 
show how substantial the external evidence is. 

The internal evidence is equally satisfactory. The document, 
in spite of its varied contents, is harmonious in character and 
language. It is evidently the product of a strong and original 
mind, and is altogether worthy of an Apostle. "When tested by 
comparison with other writings of St Paul, or with Acts, or with 
other writings in the N.T., we find so many coincidences, most 
of which must be undesigned, that we feel confident that neither 
invention, nor mere chance, nor these two combined, would be 
a sufficient explanation. The only hypothesis that will explain 
these coincidences is that we are dealing with a genuine letter of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. And it has already been pointed 
out how well the contents of the letter harmonize with what we 
know of Corinth during the lifetime of St Paul. 

The integrity of 1 Corinthians has been questioned with as 
much boldness as its authenticity, and with as little success. On 
quite insufficient, and (in some cases) trifling, or even absurd, 
grounds, some sections, verses, and parts of verses, have been 
suspected of being interpolations, e.g. xi. 16, 19 b, 23—28, xii. 2, 
13, parts of xiv. 5 and 1o, and the whole of 13, xv. 23-28, 45. 
The reasons for suspecting smaller portions are commonly better 
than those for suspecting longer ones, but none are sufficient to 
warrant rejection. Here and there we are in doubt about a 
word, as Xpurroi (i. 8), “Incod (iv. 17), àv (v. 4), and ra vy 
(x. 20), but there is probably no verse or whole clause that is an 
interpolation. Others again have conjectured that our Epistle is 
made up of portions of two, or even three, letters, laid together 
in strata; and this conjecture is sometimes combined with the 
hypothesis that portions of the letter alluded to in v. 9 are 
imbedded in our 1 Corinthians. Thus, iii. 10—23, vii. 17-24, 
ix. I-X. 22, X. 25-30, Xiv. 34-36, xv. 1—55, are supposed to be 
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fragments of this first letter. An hypothesis of this kind 
naturally involves the supposition that there are a number of 
interpolations which have been made in order to cement the 
fragments of the different letters together. These wild con- 
jectures may safely be disregarded. There is no trace of them 
in any of the four great Uncial MSS. which contain the whole 
Epistle (K A B D), or in any Version. We have seen that 
Ignatius shows acquaintance with every chapter, with the possible 
exception of viii, xi, xiii, xiv. Irenaeus quotes from every 
chapter, excepting iv., xiv., and xvi. Tertullian goes through it 
to the end of xv. (Adv. Marc. v. 5-10), and he quotes from xvi. 
The Epistle reads quite intelligibly and smoothly as we have it; 
and it does not follow that, because it would read still more 
smoothly if this or that passage were ejected, therefore the 
Epistle was not written as it has come down to us. As Jülicher 
remarks, “ what is convenient is not always right." * Till better 
reasons are produced for rearranging it, or for rejecting parts of 
it, we may be content to read it as being still in the form in 
which the Apostle dictated it. 


§ III. OCCASION AND PLAN, 


The Occasion of 1 Corinthians is patent from the Epistle 
itself. Two things induced St Paul to write. (1) During his 
long stay at Ephesus the Corinthians had written to him, asking 
certain questions, and perhaps also mentioning certain things as 
grievances. (2) Information of a very disquieting kind respect- 
ing the condition of the Corinthian Church had reached the 
Apostle from various sources. Apparently, the latter was the 
stronger reason of the two; but either of them, even without 
the other, would have caused him to write. 

Since his departure from Corinth, after spending eighteen 
months in founding a Church there, a great deal had happened 
in the young community. The accomplished Alexandrian Jew 
Apollos, ‘ mighty in the Scriptures,’ who had been well instructed 
in Christianity by Priscilla and Aquila (Acts xviii. 24, 26) at 
Ephesus, came and began to preach the Gospel, following (but, 
seemingly, with greater display of eloquence) in the footsteps of 
St Paul. Other teachers, less friendly to the Apostle, and with 
leanings towards Judaism, also began to work. Ina short time 
the infant Church was split into parties, each party claiming this 
er that teacher as its leader, but, in each case, without the 
chosen leader giving any encouragement to this partizanship 


* Recent Introductions to the N.T. (Holtzmann, Jülicher, Gr Barth, 
Weiss, Zahn) treat the integrity of 1 Corinthians as cettain. T 
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(i 10, rr). It is usual to attribute these dissensions to that 
love of faction which is so conspicuous in all Greek history, and 
which was the ruin of so many Greek states; and no doubt there 
is truth in this suggestion. But we must remember that Corinth 
at this time was scarcely half Greek. The greater part of the 
population consisted of the children and grandchildren of Italian 
colonists, who were still only imperfectly Hellenized, supple- 
mented by numerous Orientals, who were perhaps scarcely 
Hellenized at all. The purely Greek element in the population 
was probably quite the smallest of the three. Nevertheless, it 
was the element which was moulding the other two, and there- 
fore Greek love of faction may well have had something to do 
with the parties which so quickly sprang up in the new Corinthian 
Church. But at any other prosperous city on the Mediterranean, 
either in Italy or in Gaul, we should probably have had the same 
result. In these cities, with their mobile, eager, and excitable 
populations, crazes of some kind are not only a common feature, 
but almost a social necessity. There must be something or 
somebody to rave about, and either to applaud or to denounce, 
in order to give zest to life. And this craving naturally generates 
cliques and parties, consisting of those who approve, and those 
who disapprove, of some new pursuits or persons. The pursuits 
or the persons may be of quite trifling importance. That matters 
little: what is wanted is something to dispute about and take 
sides about. As Renan says (St Paul, p. 374), let there be two 
preachers, or two doctors, in one of the small towns in Southern 
Europe, and at once the inhabitants take sides as to which is 
the better of the two. The two preachers, or the two doctors, 
may be on the best of terms: that in no way hinders their 
names from being made a party-cry and the signal for vehement 
dissensions. 

After a stay of a year and six months, St Paul crossed from 
Corinth to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila, and went on with- 
out them to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 11, 18, 19, 21). Thence he 
went to Galatia, and returned in the autumn to Ephesus. The 
year in which this took place may be 50, or 52, or 54 A.D. 
Excepting the winter months, intercourse between Corinth and > 
Ephesus was always frequent, and in favourable weather the 
crossing might be made in a week, or even less. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Apostle during his three years at Ephesus 
should receive frequent news of his converts in Corinth. We 
know of only one definite source of information, namely, members 
of the household of a lady named Chloe (i. 11), who brought news 
about the factions and possibly other troubles: but no doubt 
there were other persons who came with tidings from Corinth. 
Those who were entrusted with the letter from the Corinthians 
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to the Apostle (see on xvi. 17) would tell him a great deal. 
Apollos, now at Ephesus (xvi. 12), would do the same. The 
condition of things which Chloe's people reported was of so 
disturbing a nature that the Apostle at once wrote to deal with 
the matter, and he at the same time answered the questions 
which the Corinthians had raised in their letter. As will be seen 
from the Plan given below, these two reasons for writing, namely, 
reports of serious evils at Corinth, and questions asked by the 
converts themselves, cover nearly all, if not quite all, of what we 
find in our Epistle. There may, however, be a few topics which 
were not prompted by either of them, but are the spontaneous 
outcome of the Apostle's anxious thoughts about the Corinthian 
Church. See E»scy. Brit, 11th ed., art. ‘Bible,’ p. 873; art. 
* Corinthians, pp. 151 f. 

It is quite certain that our 1 Corinthians is not the first letter 
which the Apostle wrote to the Church of Corinth; and it is 
probable that the earlier letter (v. 9) is wholly lost. Some critics, 
however, think that part of it survives in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1, an 
hypothesis which has not found very many supporters. The 
question of there being yet another letter, which was written 
between the writing of our twe Epistles, and which probably 
survives, almost in its entirety, in 2 Cor. x. r-xiii 10, is a 
question which belongs to the Introduction to that Epistle, and 
need not be discussed here. 

But there is another question, in which both Epistles are 
involved. Fortunately nothing that is of great importance in 
either Epistle depends upon the solution of it, for no solution 
finds anything approaching to general assent. It has only an 
indirect connexion with the occasion and plan of our Epistle ; 
but this will be a convenient place for discussing it. It relates 
to the hypothesis of a second visit of St Paul to Corinth, a visit 
which was very brief, painful, and unsatisfactory, and which 
(perhaps because of its distressing character) is not recorded in 
Acts. Did any such visit take place during the Apostle's three 
years at Ephesus? If so, did it take place before or after the 
sending of 1 Corinthians? We have thus three possibilities with 
regard to this second visit of St Paul to Corinth, which was so 
unlike the first in being short, miserable, and without any good 
results. (1) It took place before 1 Corinthians was written. 
(2) It took place after that Epistle was written. (3) It never 
took place at all. Each one of these hypotheses involves one in 
difficulties, and yet one of them must be true. 

Let us take (3) first. If that could be shown to be correct, 
there would be no need to discuss either of the other two. 

As has already been pointed out, the silence of Acts is in no 
way surprising, especially when we remember how much of the 
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life of St Paul (2 Cor. xi. 23-28) is left unrecorded by St Luke. 
If the silence of Acts is regarded as an objection, it is more 
than counter-balanced by the antecedent probability that, during 
his three years’ stay in Ephesus, the Apostle would visit the 
Corinthians again. The voyage was a very easy one. It was 
St Paul's practice in missionary work to go over the ground a 
second time (Acts xv. 36, 41, xviii. 23) ; and the intense interest in 
the condition of the Corinthian Church which these two Epistles 
exhibit renders it somewhat unlikely that the writer of them 
would spend three years within a week's sail of Corinth, without 
paying the Church another visit. 

But these a priori considerations are accompanied by direct 
evidence of a substantial kind. The passages which are quoted 
in support of the hypothesis of a second visit are 1 Cor. xvi. 7 ; 
2 Cor. ii. r, xii. 14, 21, xiii. r, 2. We may at once set aside 
1 Cor. xvi. 7 (see note there): the verse harmonizes well with the 
hypothesis of a second visit, but is not evidence that any such 
visit took place. 2 Cor. xii. 21 is stronger: it is intelligible, if 
no visit of a distressing character had previously been paid ; but 
it is still more intelligible, if such a visit had been paid; * lest, 
when I come, my God should again humble me before you.' 
2 Cor. ii, 1 is at least as strong: ‘For I determined for myself 
this, not again in sorrow to come to you.’ ‘Again in sorrow’ 
comes first with emphasis, and the most natural explanation is 
that he has visited them év Amy once, and that he decided that 
he would not make the experiment a second time. It is in- 
credible that he regarded his first visit, in which he founded the 
Church, as a visit paid èv Avzry. Therefore the painful visit 
must have been a second one. Yet it is possible to avoid this 
conclusion by separating ‘again’ from ‘in sorrow,’ which is next 
to it, and confining it to ‘come,’ which is remote from it. This 
construction, if possible, is not very probable. 

But it is the remaining texts, 2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2, which 
are so strong, especially xiii. 2: * Behold, this is the third time I 
am ready to come to you’—‘ This is the third time I am coming 
to you. . . . I have said before, and I do say before, as when I 
was present the second time, so now being absent, to those who 
were in sin before, and to all the rest,' etc. It is difficult to think 
that the Apostle is referring to intentions to come, or willingness 
to come, and not to an actual visit; or again that he is counting 
a letter as a visit. That is possible, but it is not natural. Again, 
the preposition in rots rponpapryxdoww is more naturally explained 
as meaning ‘who were in sin before my second visit’ than 
‘before their conversion. Wieseler (Chronologie, p. 232) con- 
siders that these passages render the assumption of a second visit 
to Corinth indispensable (nothwendig). Conybeare and Howson 
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(ch. xv. sub init.) maintain that ‘this visit is proved’ by these 
passages. Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, p. 274) says: “ There are 
in the Epistles (e.g. 2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) which seem 
inexplicable under any other hypothesis, except that of a second 
visit—the difficulty consisting not so much in the words them- 
selves, as in their relation to their context"  Schmiedel (Hand.- 
Comm. ii. 1, p. 68) finds it hard to understand how any one can 
reject the hypothesis ; die Leugnung der Zwischenreise ist schwer 
verständlich; and he goes carefully through the evidence. 
Sanday (Zacy. Bib. i. 903) says: ‘The supposition that the 
second visit was only contemplated, not paid, appears to be ex- 
cluded by 2 Cor. xiii. 2.” Equally strong on the same side are 
Alford, J. H. Bernard (Expositors Grk. Test.), Jülicher (Zntrod. 
to N.T. p. 31), Massie (Century Bible), G. H. Rendall (E55. to 
the Corr. p. 31), Waite (Speakers Comm.); and with them agree 
Bleek,* Findlay, Osiander, D. Walker, and others to be men- 
tioned below. On the other hand, Baur, de Wette, Edwards, 
Heinrici, Hilgenfeld, Paley, Renan, Scholten, Stanley, Zahn, and 
others, follow Beza, Grotius, and Estius in questioning or denying 
this second visit of St Paul to Corinth. Ramsay (S4 Paul the 
Traveller, p. 275) thinks that, if it took place at all, it was from 
Philippi rather than Ephesus. Bachmann, the latest commentator 
on 2 Corinthians (Leipzig, 1909, p. 105), thinks that only an 
over-refined and artificial criticism can question it. We may 
perhaps regard the evidence for this visit as something short of 
proof; but it is manifest, both from the evidence itself, and also 
from the weighty names of those who regard it as conclusive, 
that we are not justified in treating the supposed visit as so 
improbable that there is no need to consider whether it took 
place before or after the writing of our Epistle.t 
Many modern writers place it between 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and connect it with the letter written *out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart with many tears’ (2 Cor. ii. 4). The visit was 
paid êv Avy. The Apostle had to deal with serious evils, was 
perhaps crippled by illness, and failed to put a stop to them. 
After returning defeated to Ephesus, he wrote the sorrowful 
letter. This hypothesis is attractive, but it is very difficult to 
bring it into harmony with the Apostle's varying plans and the 
Corinthians’ charges of fickleness (2 Cor. i. 15-24). But, in any 
case, if this second visit was paid after 1 Corinthians was written. 
the commentator on that Epistle need not do more than mention 
it See Ency. Brit., 11th ed., vii. p. 152. 


* Bleek is said to have been the first to show how many indications of a 
second visit are to be found (Stud. Kit. p. 625, 1830). 

t For the arguments against the supposed visit see the section on the Date 
of this Epistle. 
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But the majority of modern writers, including Alford, J. H. 
Bernard, Bleek, Billroth, Credner, Hausrath, Hofmann, Holsten, 
Klopper, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, Otto, Reuss, Riickert, 
Sanday, Schenkel, Schmiedel, Waite, and B. Weiss follow 
Chrysostom in placing the second visit Jefore 1 Corinthians. 
Some place it before the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. This 
has decided advantages. The lost letter of v. 9 may have alluded 
to the painful visit and treated it in such a way as to render any 
further reference to it unnecessary. This might account for the 
silence of 1 Corinthians respecting the visit. Even if the visit 
be placed after the lost letter, its painful character would account 
for the silence about it in our Epistle. Some think that the 
Epistle is not silent, and that iv. 18 refers to this visit: ‘ As if, 
however, I were not coming to see you, some got puffed up.’ 
But this cannot refer to a visit that is paid, as if it meant, ‘You 
thought that I was not coming, and I did come.’ It refers to a 
visit that is contemplated, as the next verse shows: ‘Come, how- 
ever, I shall quickly to see you.’ 

The following tentative scheme gives the events which led up 
to the writing of our Epistle :— 

(1) St Paul leaves Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla and 
finally settles at Ephesus. 

(2) Apollos continues the work of the Apostle at Corinth. 

3) Other teachers arrive, hostile to the Apostle, and Apollos 
leaves. 

(4) St Paul pays a short visit to Corinth to combat this 
hostility and other evils, and fails. 

( 3} He writes the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. 

(6) Bad news arrives from Corinth brought by members of 
Chloe’s familia, perhaps also by the bearers of the Corinthians’ 
letter, and by Apollos. 

The Apostle at once writes 1 Corinthians. 

The Flan of the Epistle is very clear. One is seldom in 
doubt as to where a section begins and ends, or as to what the 
subject is. There are occasional digressions, or what seem to 
be such, as the statement of the great Principle of Forbearance 
(ix. 1-27), or the Hymn in praise of Love (xiii.), but their con- 
nexion with the main argument of the section in which they 
occur is easily seen. The question which cannot be answered 
with absolute certainty is not a very important one. We cannot 
be quite sure how much of the Epistle is a reply to questions 
asked by the Corinthians in their letter to the Apostle. Certainly 
the discussion of various problems about Marriage (vii. 1-40) is 
such, as is shown by the opening words, sept dé àv éypaware: and 
almost certainly the question about partaking of Idol-meats 
(viii. 1-xi. 1) was raised by the Corinthians, wepi &è rav elwa- 
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Ovruv. The difficulty was a real one and of frequent occurrence ; 
and, as the Apostle does not refer to teaching already given to 
them on the subject, they would be likely to consult him, all the 
more so as there seem to have been widely divergent opinions 
among themselves about the question. It is not impossible that 
other sections which begin in a similar way are references to the 
Corinthian letter, epi 8€ rüv svevparuxv (xii. 1), wept 58 ris Aoyias 
ras els rovs dyiovs (xvi. 1), and mepi Ó& 'AsoAAo rod ddeAqGod 
(xvi. 12). But most of the expressions which look like quotations 
from the Corinthian letter occur in the sections about Marriage 
and Idol-meats; e.g. xaXóy. ávÜparrq *yvvawós pù dmrreaDa (vii. 1), 
máyres yroow éxojer (viii. 1), mávra eLeorw (x. 23). The direc- 
tions about Spiritual Gifts and the Collection for the Saints may 
have been prompted by information which the Apostle received 
by word of mouth. What is said about Apollos (xvi. 12) must 
have come from Apollos himself; but the Corinthians may have 
asked for his return to them. 

According to the arrangement adopted, the Epistle has four 
main divisions, without counting either the Introduction or the 
Conclusion. 


Epistolary Introduction, i 1-9. 
A. The Apostolic Salutation, i. 1-3. 
B. Preamble of Thanksgiving and Hope, i. 4-9. 


I Urgent Matters for Blame, i. 10-vi. 20. 


A. The Dissensions (Zxlo para), i. 10—iv. 21. 
The Facts, i. 10-17. 
The False Wisdom and the True, i. 18-iii. 4. 
The False Wisdom, i. 18-ii. 5. 
The True Wisdom, ii. 6—iii. 4. 
The True Wisdom described, ii. 6-13. 
The Spiritual and the animal Characters, 
ii. 14-iii. 4. 
The True Conception of the Christian Pastorate, 
iii. 5—iv. 21. 
General Definition, iii. 5—9. 
The Builders, iii. 10-15. 
The Temple, iii. 16, 17. 
Warning against a mere ‘human’ Estimate 
of the Pastoral Office, iii. 18-iv. 5. 
Personal Application ; Conclusion of the sub- 
ject of the Dissensions, iv. 6—21. 


B. Absence of Moral Discipline; the Case of Incest, 
V. I-13. 
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C. Litigation before Heathen Courts, vi. 1-11. 
The Evil and its Evil Occasion, vi. 1-8. 
Unrighteousness, a Survival of a bad Past, 
which ought not to survive, vi. 9-11. 
D. Fornication, vi. 12-20. 


II. Reply to the Corinthian Letter, vii. l-xi. 1. 


A. Marriage and its Problems, vii. 1-40. 
Celibacy is good, but Marriage is natural, 
vii. 1—7. 
Advice to Different Classes, vii. 8—40. 
B. Food offered fo Idols, viii. 1—xi. 1. 
General Principles, viii. 1-13. 
The Great Principle of Forbearance, ix. 1-27. 
These Principles applied, x. 1—xi. 1. 
The Example of the Israelites, x. 1-13. 
The Danger of Idolatry, x. 14-22. 
Practical Rules about Idol-meats, x. 23-xi. 1. 


III. Disorders in Connexion with Public Worship, xi. 2- 
xiv. 40. 


A. The Veiling of Women in Public Worship, xi. 2—16. 
B. Disorders connected with the Lords Supper, 
xi 17-34. 
C. Spiritual Gifts, xii. 1—xiv. 40. 
The Variety, Unity, and true Purpose of the 
Gifts, xii. 1-11. 
Illustration from Man's Body of the Unity of 
the Church, xii. 12-31. 
A Hymn in Praise of Love, xiii. 1-13. 
Spiritual Gifts as regulated by Love, xiv. 1—40. 
Prophesying superior to Tongues, xiv. 1-25. 


Regulations respecting these two Gifts, xiv. 
26—36. 


Conclusion of the Subject, xiv. 37-40. 


IV. The Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead, xv. 1-58. 


A. The Resurrection of Christ an Essential Article, 
XV. I-II. 


B. Jf Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will rise, 
XV. 12-34. 


Consequences of denying the resurrection of 
the Dead, xv. 12-19. 
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Consequences of accepting the Resurrection of 
Christ, xv. 20-28. 
Arguments from Experience, xv. 29—34. 


C. Answers to Objections: the Body of the Risen, 
XV. 35-58. 
The Answers of Nature and of Scripture, 
XV. 35-49. 
Victory over Death, xv. 50-57. 
Practical Result, xv. 58. 


Practical and Personal; the Conclusion, xvi. 1-94. 


The Collection for the Poor at Jerusalem, 
xvi. 1—4. 

The — Intended Visit to Corinth, 
xvi. 5-9. 7 

Timothy and Apollos commended, xvi. 10-12. 

Exhortation, xvi. 13, 14. 

Directions about Stephanas and others, xvi. 
15-18. 

Concluding Salutations, Warning, and Benediction, 

xvi 19-24. 


No Epistle tells us so much about the life of a primitive 
local Church; and 2 Corinthians, although it tells us a great 
deal about the Apostle himself, does not tell us much more 
about the organization of the Church of Corinth. ‘Evidently, 
there is an immense amount, and that of the highest interest, 
which neither Epistle reveals. Each of them suggests questions 
which neither of them answers; and it is very disappointing to 
turn to Acts, and to find that to the whole of this subject 
St Luke devotes less than twenty verses. But the instructive- 
ness of 1 Corinthians is independent of a knowledge of the 
historical facts which it does not reveal. 


§ IV. PLACE AND DATE, 


The place where the Epistle was written was clearly Ephesus 
(xvi. 8), where the Apostle was remaining until the following 
Pentecost. This is recognized by Euthal praef. &rà èpérov tis 
'Acías, also by B5P in their subscriptions. The subscriptions 
of D? K Ld?" Euthal. cod. all agree in giving. ‘Philippi’ or 
‘Philippi in Macedonia’ as the place of writing, a careless infer- 
ence from xvi. 5, which occurs also in the Syrr. Copt. Goth. 
Versions, in later cursives, and in the Textus Receptus. 

St Paul is at Ephesus in Acts xviii. 19—21, but the data of this 
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Epistle (xvi. 5-8) are quite irreconcilable with its having been 
written during this short visit. It must therefore belong to some 
part of St Paul’s unbroken residence at Ephesus for three years 
(Acts xx. 18, róv mávra xpóvov: 31, rpieríav vóxra xal ńpépav), 
which falls within the middle or Aegean period of his ministry. 
The first, or Antiochean period extends from Acts xi. 25- 
xvii. 23, when Antioch finally ceases to be his headquarters. 
The Aegean period ends with his last journey to Jerusalem 
and arrest there (xxi. 15). "This begins the third period, that of 
the Imprisonments, which carries us to the close of the Acts. 
Our Epistle accordingly falls within the limits of Acts xix. 21— 
xx. 1. We have to consider the probable date of the events there 
described, and the relation to them of the data of our Epistle. 

The present writer discussed these questions fully in Hastings, 
DB. art. ‘Corinthians,’ without the advantage of having seen the 
art. ‘Chronology,’ by Mr. C. H. Turner, in the same volume, 
or Harnack’s Chronologie d. Altchristlichen Literatur, which 
appeared very shortly after. The artt. ‘ Felix,’ ‘Festus,’ were 
written immediately upon the appearance of Harnack's volume, 
that on ‘Aretas’ previously. This chapter does not aim at 
being a full dissertation on the chronology of the period. For 
this, reference must be made to all the above articles; Mr. 
Turners discussion is monumental, and placed the entire 
question on a new and possibly final basis. 

The general scheme of dates for St Paul's life as covered by 
the Acts lies between two points which can be approximately 
determined, namely, his escape from Damascus under Aretas 
(Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33) not long (spas rwds, Acts ix. 19) 
after his conversion, and the arrival of Festus as procurator of 
Judaea (Acts xxiv. 27) in succession to Felix. The latter date 
fixes the beginning of the ĉıería An of Acts xxviii. 30; the close 
of the latter, again, gives the interval available, before the 
Apostles martyrdom shortly after the fire of Rome (64 A.D.), 
for the events presupposed in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. 


Aretas to the Apostolic Council. 


The importance of the Aretas date, which Harnack fails to 
deal with satisfactorily, is that Damascus is shown by its coins 
to have been under the Empire as late as 34 A.D., and that it 
is practically certain that it remained so till the death of Tiberius, 
March 37 A.D. This latter year, then, is the earliest possible 
date for St Paul's escape, and his conversion must be placed at 
earliest in 35 or 36. 

From this date we reckon that of the first visit of St Paul 
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(as a Christian) to Jerusalem, three years after his conversion 
(Gal. i. 18), t.c. in 37-38, and of the Apostolic Council (Acts xv. ; 
GaL ii.; the evidence for the identity of reference in these two 
chapters is decisive), fourteen years from the conversion 
(Gal. ii 1). (The possibility that the fourteen years are 
reckoned from the first visit must be recognized, but the 
probability is, as Turner shows, the other way; and the 
addition of three years to our reckoning will involve insuper- 
able difficulty in the later chronology.) This carries us to 49, 
whether we add 14 to 35, or—as usual in antiquity, reckoning 
both years in—13 to 36. This result—49 A.D. for the Apostolic 
Council—agrees with the other data. The pause in the Acts 
(xii. 24, the imperfects summing up the character of the period), 
after the death of Agrippa 1., which took place in 44 (see Turner, 
p- 416 b), covers the return of Barnabas and Saul from their 
visit to Jerusalem to relieve the sufferers from the famine. This 
famine cannot be placed earlier than 46 A.D. (Turner); supposing 
this to have been the year of the visit of Barnabas and Saul 
to Jerusalem, their departure (Acts xiii. 3) on the missionary 
journey to Cyprus, etc., cannot have taken place till after the 
winter 46—47 ; the whole journey must have lasted quite eighteen 
months. We thus get the autumn of 48 for the return to 
Antioch (xiv. 26); and the xpóvov otk Š\íyov (v. 28) spent there 
carries us over the winter, giving a date in the first half of 49, 
probably the feast of Pentecost (May 24), for the meeting with 
the assembled Apostles at Jerusalem. This date, therefore, 
appears to satisfy all the conditions. 


Apostolic Council to the end of Residence at Ephesus. 


Assuming its validity, the sequence of the narrative in the 
Acts permits us to place the departure of St Paul from Antioch 
over Mount Taurus ‘after some days’ (Acts xv. 36-41) in 
September 49, his arrival at Philippi in the summer, and at 
Corinth in the autumn, of 50. The eighteen months (xviii. 11) 
of his stay there would end about the Passover (April 2-9) of 
52. By Pentecost he is at Jerusalem, and by midsummer at 
Antioch. Here, then, closes the Antiochene period (44-52) of 
his ministry. Antioch is no longer a suitable headquarters, 
Corinth, Philippi, Ephesus claim him, and he transfers his field 
of work to the region of the Aegean. His final visit to Antioch 
appears to be not long (xviii. 23, xpóvov rtwá) : if he left it about 
August, his journey to Ephesus, unmarked by any recorded 
episode, would be over before midwinter, say by December 52. 
The spteria (see above) of his residence there cannot, then, 
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have ended before 55; the ‘three months’ of xix. 8 and the 
‘two years’ of v. ro carry us to about March of that year: the 
remainder of the rtpieria (which may not have been quite 
complete) is occupied by the episodes of the sons of Sceva, the 
mission of Timothy and Erastus (xix. 22), and the riot in the 
theatre. Whether this permits St Paul to leave Ephesus for 
Corinth soon after Pentecost $5 (1 Cor. xvi. 8), or compels us 
to allow till Pentecost 56, cannot be decided until we have 
considered the second main date, namely, that of the procurator- 
ship of Festus. 


From Festus back to 1 Corinthians. 


That Felix became procurator of Judaea in 52 A.D. may be 
taken as fairly established (Hastings, DB. artt. ‘ Felix,’ and ‘Chron- 
ology,’ p. 418). The arrival of Festus is placed by Eusebius in 
his Chronicle in the year Sept. 56-Sept. 57; that of Albinus, his 
successor, in 61-62. The latter date is probably correct. But 
the crowded incidents set down by Josephus to the reign of 
Felix, coupled with the paucity of events ascribed by him to that 
of Festus, suggest that Felix’s tenure of office was long compared 
with that of Festus (the woAAa érg of Acts xxiv. 10 cannot be 
confidently pressed in confirmation of this). We cannot, more- 
over, be sure that Eusebius was guided by more than conjecture 
as to the date of Felix’s recall, His brother Pallas, whose 
influence with Nero (according to Josephus) averted his con- 
demnation, was removed from office in 55, certainly before 
Felix’s recall; but the circumstances of his retirement favour 
the supposition that he retained influence with the Emperor for 
some time afterwards. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
Felix was recalled in 57-58. St Paul’s arrest, two years before 
the recall of Felix (Acts xxiv. 27), would then fall in the year 
Sept. 55-Sept. 56, s.e. at Pentecost (Acts xx. 16) 56 (for the details 
see Turner in Hastings, DJ. art. ‘Chronology,’ pp. 418, 419). 

We have, then, for the events of Acts xix. 21-xxiv. 27, the 
interval from about March 55 to Pentecost (?) 58, or till Pente- 
cost 56 for the remainder of St Paul's stay at Ephesus, the 
journey from Ephesus to Corinth, the three months spent there, 
the journey to Philippi, the voyage thence to Troas, Tyre, and 
Caesarea, and arrival at Jerusalem. This absolutely precludes 
any extension of St Paul's stay at Ephesus until 56. The 
Pentecost of 1 Cor. xvi. 8 must be that of 55, unless indeed we 
can bring down the recall of Felix till 58-59, which though by 
no means impossible, has the balance of probability against it. 
Still more considerable is the balance of likelihood against 60 or 
even 61 as the date for Felix's recall, and 58 or 59 for St Paul's 
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arrest. The former date, 58, must be given up, and St. Paul's 
arrest dated at latest in 57, more probably in 56. 


Resultant Scheme. 


Accordingly from Aretas to Festus, that is from St Paul’s 
escape from Damascus to the end of his imprisonment at 
Caesarea, we have at most 22 years (37-59), more probably 
only 21. It is evident that the time allowed above for the 
successive events of the Antiochene and Aegean periods of his 
ministry, which has throughout been taken at a reasonable 
minimum, completely fills the chronological framework supplied 
by the prior dates. The narrative of St Paul’s ministry in the 
Acts, in other words, is continuously consecutive. While giving 
fuller detail to some parts of the story than to others, it leaves 
no space of time unaccounted for; the limits of date at either 
end forbid the supposition of any such unrecorded period. 
Unless we are—contrary to all the indications of this part of the 
book—to ignore the Acts as an untrustworthy source, we have in 
the Acts and Epistles combined a coherent and chronologically 
tenable scheme of the main events in St Paul’s life for these 
vitally important 21 years. It must be added that the minor 
points of contact with the general chronology,—the proconsul- 
ships of Sergius Paulus and of Gallio, the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius, the marriage of Drusilla to Felix,—fit 
without difficulty into the scheme, and that no ascertainable date 
refuses to do so. For these points, omitted here in order to 
emphasize the fundamental data, the reader must consult Mr. 
Turner’s article and the other authorities referred to below. 

We may therefore safely date our Epistle towards the close 
of St Paul’s residence at Ephesus, and in the earlier months of 
the year 55. 


Bearing of St Paul's movements on the question of Date. 


The date of the previous letter referred to in v. 9 can only 
be matter of inference. Seeing that the Apostle corrects a 
possible mistake as to its meaning, it was probably of somewhat 
recent date. There is every antecedent likelihood that letters 
passed not infrequently between the Apostle at Ephesus and his 
converts across the Aegean (see Hastings, DJ. artt. *1 Cor- 
inthians,’ § 6, and ‘2 Corinthians,’ § 4 g). But the language of 
our Epistle is difficult, or impossible, to reconcile with the 
supposition that the Apostle’s Ephesian sojourn had been broken 
into by a visit to Corinth. “There is not a single trace” of it 
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(Weizsäcker, Apost. Zeitalter, pp. 277, 300). The case for such 
a visit is entirely based on supposed references to it in 2 Cor. ; 
these references at any rate show that this visit, if paid at any 
time, was of a painful character (év Avmy, 2 Cor. ii. 1). If, then, 
such a visit had been paid before 1 Corinthians was written, to 
what was this Avzy due? Not to the oxiopara, of which St Paul 
knew only from Chloe's people (i. 11). Not to the vopveía, nor to 
the disorders at the Lord's Supper, of which, he expressly tells us, 
he knew by report only (v. 1, xi. 18). Not to the litigiousness, nor 
to the denials of the Resurrection, of both of which he speaks 
with indignant surprise. If a distressing visit had preceded our 
Epistle, the painful occasion of it was dead and buried when St 
Paul wrote, and St Paul’s references to it (clearly as a recent 
sore) in 2 Corinthians become inexplicable. Certainly when our 
Epistle was written a painful visit (èv áge, iv. 21) was before 
the Apostle’s mind as a possible necessity. But there is no 
máy, no hint that there had already been a passage of the kind. 
On the contrary, some gainsayers were sceptical as to his coming 
at all; there is, in fact, nothing to set against the clear inference 
from t Cor. ii. 1 sqq., that St Paul’s first stay at Corinth had so 
far been his one visit there. So far, in fact, as our Epistle ts 
concerned, the idea of a previous second visit is uncalled for, to 
say the very least. If 2 Corinthians necessitates the assumption 
of such a visit,* it must be inserted before that Epistle and after 
our present letter. But the question whether such necessity 
exists depends on the possibility of reconciling the visit with the 
data as awhole. (On this aspect of the matter the present writer 
would refer to Hastings, DB. vol. i. PP. 492-5, S 4 5.) The 
most ingenious method of saving the ‘painful’ visit has a direct 
bearing on the date of our Epistle. Recognizing the conclusive 
force of the objections to placing the visit before our letter, 
Dr J. H. Kennedy (Zhe Second and Third Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Methuen, 1900) places this Epistle before the 
Pentecost of the year previous to St Paul's departure from 
Ephesus, distinguishes Timothy’s mission to Corinth (1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10) from his (later) mission with Erastus *to Mace- 
donia (Acts xix. 22), makes our Epistle the pre/ude to the 
painful visit (xvi. 5), and breaks up the Second Epistle so as to 
obtain a scheme into which that visit will fit. 1 Corinthians would 
then be dated (in accordance with the chronology adopted above) 
before Pentecost 54. 

But, interesting and ingenious as is Dr. Kennedy’s discussion, 
the close correspondence of ch. xvi. 3-6 with the facts of Acts 
xx. 1-3—the journey through Macedonia to Corinth, the winter 
spent there, the start for Jerusalem with the brethren—makes 


* See the previous section, pp. xxi-xxiv. 
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the divorce of the two passages very harsh and improbable. In 
our Epistle the plan actually followed is already planned; its 
abandonment and resumption follow rapidly, as described in 
2 Corinthians, and it seems impossible to doubt that our Epistle 
was written with the immediate prospect (not of the painful visit 
but) of the visit actually recorded in Acts xx. 3; £.e. in the spring 


of 55. 


The following table gives the schemes adopted by Harnack 
in his Cronologie (supra), Turner (DB. as above); Ramsay, 
St Paul the Traveller and Expositor, 1896, p. 336, A fixed 
date, etc.; Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 216—233; Wieseler, 
Chronologie d. Apost. Zeitalters (Eng. tr.); Lewin, Fasti Sacri. 
See also Blass, Acta Apostolorum, 1895, pp. 21-24; Kennedy 
(as above). See also Lacy. Brit, 11th ed., ul. pp. 891f., vir. 


P. 151. 


Lightfoot. 


The Crucifixion . . [29 or 30 
Conversion of St Paul. 30 
First visit to Jerusalem 33 
Second visit to — 

salem. 
First missionary 

journey . 
Third visit to Jeru- 


Second missionary 


journey . 49 5o 51 49 
Corinth reached late i in 50 51 $2 52 
Epistles to the Thessa- 


lonians . 50-52 1-53 = F 
Fourth visit to ` Jeru- 5 52-53 | 52-53| 5 
52 53 | 54 | 54 | 53 


salem , 
Return to Antioch . 52 53 54 | 54 | 53 
Third missionary 


journey . e è 52 3 
In | Ephesus; 1. Corin- 5 . 54 | 54 | 54 
ians . e _ E ] E 

In Macedonia ; 2 Corin- 52-55 | 53-50 |54-57 | 54-57 | 54-57 


$5, 56 | 56, 57 |57» 58 |57, 58 | 57, 58 


In Corinth ; Epistle to 


Romans . ; è 
Fifth visit to Jerusalem ; 
arrest. r e 56 57 58 58 58 
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8 V. DOCTRINE. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is not, like that to the 
Romans, a doctrinal treatise; nor is it, like Galatians, the docu- 
ment of a crisis involving far-reaching doctrinal consequences. It 
deals with the practical questions affecting the life of a Church 
founded by the writer: one great doctrinal issue, arising out of 
circumstances at Corinth (xv. 12), is directly treated ; but doctrine 
is, generally speaking, implied or referred to rather than enforced. 
Yet, none the less, the doctrinal importance and instructiveness 
of the letter can hardly be overrated. In its alternations of light 
and shadow it vividly reproduces the life of a typical Gentile- 
Christian community, seething with the interaction of the new 
life and the inherited character, with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of man's higher and lower self which forms the 
under-current of Christian history in all ages. 

The Apostle recalls to first principles every matter which 
engages his attention; at every point his convictions, as one 
who had learned from Christ Himself, are brought to bear upon 
the question before him, though it may be one of minor detail. 
At the least touch the latent forces of fundamental Faith break 
out into action. 

First of all, we must take note of the Apostles relation to 
Christ. He is ‘a called Apostle of Jesus Christ’ (i. 1), and 
asserts this claim in the face of those who call it in question 
(ix. 3). He rests it, firstly, on having ‘seen Jesus our Lord’ (ix. 1), 
clearly at his Conversion ; secondly, on the fruits of his Apostle- 
ship, which the Corinthians, whom he had begotten in the Lord 
(iii. 6 sqq., iv. 15, see notes on these passages), should be the 
last to question (ix. 2. This constituted his answer to critics 
(ix. 3). As far, then, as authority was concerned, he claimed to 
have it directly from Christ, without human source or channel 
(as in Gal. i. 1, 12). But this did not imply independence of 
the tradition common to the Apostles in regard to the facts of 
the Lord's life, death, and Resurrection. In regard to the Institu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper (see below), the words vapéAa ov dsró roo 
Kupiov have been taken as asserting the contrary. But they do 
not necessarily, nor in the view of the present writer probably, 
imply more than that the Lord was the source (do) of the 
mwapaooots. The circumstantial details here, as in the case of the 
appearances after the Resurrection, would most naturally come 
through those who had witnessed them (xv. 1-10), in common 
with whom St Paul handed on what had been handed on to him. 
So again in dealing with marriage, he is careful to distinguish 
between the reported teaching of the Lord and what he gives as 
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his own judgment, founded, it is true, upon fidelity to the Spirit 
of Christ (vii. 10, 12, 25, 40). 

The passages in question have an important bearing upon 
St Paul's knowledge in detail of the earthly life, ministry, and 
words of Christ. It is not uncommonly inferred from his nearly 
exclusive insistence upon the incarnation, passion, death and 
Resurrection of our Lord that he either knew or cared to know 
nothing of the historical Jesus (2 Cor. v. 16; 1 Cor. ii. 2).* But 
the appeal of ch. vii. 10, 25 is a warning that the inference from 
silence is precarious here. The pre-existence of Christ is clearly 
taught in xv. 45-48.1 That St Paul taught pre-existence only— 
as distinct from the Divinity of Christ (His pre-existence in the 
Unity of the Godhead),—was the view of Baur, followed in sub- 
stance by Pfleiderer (Paudinism, Eng. tr. i. 139 sqq.), Schmiedel, 
in loc., and many others. It is bound up with the old Tübingen 
theory which restricts the Pauline Aomologumena to 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians, Romans, and Galatians. If we are allowed to combine 
the thoughts of Phil. ii. 5 sqq., and Col. i. 15-18, ii. 9, with 1 Cor. 
ZV., it becomes impossible to do justice to the whole thought of 
St Paul by the conception of an dvÓperros ¿£ obpavoi (xv. 47), pre- 
existent in the Divine Idea only. The fundamental position of 
Christ ‘and that crucified’ (ii. 2; cf. iii. 10, 11) in the Apostle’s 
preaching is only intelligible in connexion with His cosmic 
function as Mediator (viii. 6, & of rà  &vra) which again stands 
closely related with the thought expanded in CoLi.rsf. Ina 
word, it is now admitted that, according to St Paul, Christ, as 
the Mediator between God and man, stood at the centre of the 
Gospel. Whether this equally applies to the teaching of Christ 
Himself, as recorded in the Gospels, or whether, on the contrary, 
the teaching of Christ is reducible to the two heads of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, without any 
proclamation of Himself as the Mediator of the former, as 
Harnack in Das Wesen des Christentums and other recent writers 
have contended, is a question worthy of most careful inquiry, 
but not in this place.{ It belongs to the study of the history 
and doctrine of the Gospels. 


* That this is an erroneous inference is shown by Fletcher, 7he Conversion 
ef St Paul, x 5-57; by Cohu, S/ Paul in the sieh of Modern Research, 
pp- 110-11 by Jülicher, Paulus u. Jesus, pp. 54-56. 
t See iio v t is implied in *the rock was Christ’ ; note on x. 4: and 
n. The Ascended Christ, pp. 61, 111, 157. 

t That there is no such essential difference between the teachi of Christ 
and the teaching of St Paul as Wrede (Paulus, 1905) has contended, is urged 
by Kolbing (Die geistige Einwirkung der Person ae auf Pawlus, 1906) and 
A. Meyer ( Wer hat das Christentum begriindet, Jeste Paulus, 1907), no 
less than by more conservative scholars. See A. E. Garvie, Zhe Christian 
Certainty, pp. 3991. 
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The Epistle contains not only the clearly-cut doctrines of the 
death of Christ for our sins and of His Resurrection from the dead 
on the Third Day, but the equally clear assertion that these 
doctrines were not only the elements of St Paul's own teaching, 
but were taught by him in common with the older Apostles 
(xv. 1-11). The doctrine which is mainly in question here is 
that of the Resurrection of the dead, of which the fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle is the classical exposition. St Paul is 
meeting the denial by some (rwés) of the Corinthians that there 
is a resurrection of the dead. The persons in question, who 
were most probably the representatives, not of Sadducaism, but 
of vague Greek opinion influenced perhaps by popular Epicurean 
ideas, did not deny the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. "Their 
assent to it must, however, have become otiose. To the Re- 
surrection of Christ, then, St Paul appeals in refutation of the 
opinion he has to combat. After reminding them that they had 
learned from him, as a fundamental truth, the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ from the dead, attested by many appear- 
ances to the Apostles, and by the appearance to himself at his 
conversion, he proceeds to establish the link between this 
primary truth and that of the Resurrection of the dead in Christ. 
The relation between the two is that of antecedent and con- 
sequent,—of cause and effect. If the consequent is denied the 
antecedent is overthrown (vv. 12-19), and with it the whole 
foundation of the Christian hope of eternal life. But Christ has 
risen, and mankind has in Him a new source of life, as in Adam 
it had its source of death. The consummation of life in Christ 
is then traced out in bold, mysterious touches (vv. 23-28). First 
Christ Himself; then, at the Parousia, those that are Christ's ; 
then the End. The End embraces the redelivery by Him of the 
Kingdom to His Father: the Kingdom is mediatorial and has for 
its purpose the subjugation of the enemies, death last of them all. 
All things, other than God, are to be subjected to the Son; 
when this is accomplished, the redelivery,—the subjection of the 
Son Himself, —takes effect, ‘that God may be all in all.’ 

On this climax of the history of the Universe, it must suffice 
to point out that St Paul clearly does not mean that the personal 
being of the Son will have an end; but that the Kingdom of 
Christ, so far as it can be distinguished from the Kingdom of 
God, will then be merged in the latter. St Paul here gathers up 
the threads of all previous eschatological thought ; the Messiah, 
the enemies, the warfare of Life and Death, the return of Christ 
to earth, and the final destiny of the saints. It is important to 
notice that he contemplates no earthly reign of the Christ after 
His Return. The quickening of the saints ‘at His Coming’ 
immediately ushers in ‘the End,’ the redelivery, the close of the 
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Mediatorial Kingdom. This is in harmony with the earlier 
teaching of the Apostle in 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and there is 
nothing in any of his Epistles out of harmony with it. But the 
thought of the early Return of Christ (v. 51) is already less pro- 
minent. The ‘time is short’ (vii. 29), but instead of ‘we that are 
alive,’ it is now ‘we shall not all sleep This is borne out by 
2 Cor. v. 3, where the possibility that the great change will find us 
in the body (où yvpvoc) is still contemplated, but only as a possi- 
bility. The remainder (vv. 35 sqq.) of the chapter brings out 
St Paul's characteristic doctrine of the Resurrection body. This 
is in direct contrast with the crude conceptions current among 
the Pharisees, according to which the bodies of the saints were 
thought of as passing underground from their graves to the place 
of resurrection, and there rising in the same condition in which 
death found them. 

St Paul, on the other hand, contrasts the mortal ($0apróv) or 
animal (yjvxuwóv) body with the risen or spiritual body. The 
former is éxiyeov, xoixóv, and ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. It will be the same individual body (pas, vi. 14; see 
Rom. viii. 12), but yet not the same; it will be quickened, 
changed (v. 51), will put on incorruption, immortality; it (the 
same body) is ‘sown’ as an earthly body, but will be raised a 
spiritual body. 

This change is in virtue of our membership of Christ, and is 
the working-out of the same Divine power, first exerted in the 
raising of Christ Himself, and finally extended to all His 
members (cf. Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 14; Rom. viii. 19, 21, 23). 
It follows that the Apostle conceived of the risen Body of 
Christ Himself as ‘a spiritual body’; not that He brought His 
human body from heaven, but that His heavenly personality 
(xv. 47) at last, through His Resurrection, the work of the 
Fathers Power (Rom. vi 4), constituted Him, as the ‘last 
Adam,’ ‘ quickening spirit ’ (xv. 45), and the source of quickening 
to all His members. His body is now, therefore, a glorious 
body (Phil. iii. 21), and the incorruption which His members 
inherit is the direct effect of their union with the Body of Christ 
(xv. 48 sq.). 

The whole horizon of this passage is limited, therefore, to 
the resurrection of the just. It is the xexouxpdvoc (a term ex- 
clusively reserved for the dead in Christ) that are in view through- 
out: the whole argument turns upon the quickening, in Christ 
(xv. 22, 23), of those who belong to Him. As to the resurrection 
of the wicked, which St Paul certainly believed (ix. 24, 27; 
Rom. xiv. 10, 12; cf. Acts xxiv. 15), deep silence reigns in the 
whole of ch. xv. 

The Resurrection of Christ, then, occupies the central place 
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in St Paul's doctrine of the Christian Life, both here and here 
after, just as the doctrine of His Death for our sins is the founda- 
tion of our whole relation to God as reconciled sinners. The 
Resurrection not only supplies the indispensable proof of the 
real significance of the Cross; it is the source of our life as 
members of Christ, and the guarantee of our hope in Him. 

Of the Person of Christ, our Epistle implies much more than 
it expressly lays down. Christ was the whole of his Gospel 
(ii. 2); He is ‘the Lord’ (cf. Rom. x. 13), ‘through whom are 
all things, and we through Him’ (viii. 6); He satisfies all the 
needs of man, mental, moral, and religious (i. 30), and union 
with Him is the sphere of the whole life and work (xv. 58) of 
the Christian, of his social relations (vii. 22, 39), and of the 
activities of the Christian Church (v. 4, xii. 5, 12) as a body. 

The doctrine of grace, so prominent in other Epistles of this 
group, is for the most part felt rather than expressly handled in 
our Epistle. The passing reference in xv. 56 (7j 9€ dvvayus ras 
dpaprias 6 vóuos) may be compared with that in ix. 20, 21, where 
he explains that the Christian, though not tro vópov, is not 
dvopos @eod but évvouos Xpiorod (for which see Rom. viii. 2). It 
may be noted that a passage in this Epistle (iv. 7, r(96 dyas ô oix 
€\aBes) turned the entire course of Augustine’s thought upon 
the efficacy of Divine grace, with momentous consequences to 
the Church (Aug. de div. quaest. ad Simplic.i.; cf. Retract. 11.1. 1 ; 
de don. Persev. $2). 

On the Christian Life, our Epistle is an inexhaustible mine of 
suggestion.* With regard to personal life, it may be noted that 
the ascetic instinct which has ever tended to assert itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance here (vii. 1, 25, 40, 
0éXo, vopilw sri kaAóv, etc.), as representing the Apostle’s own 
mind, but coupled with solemn and lofty insistence (oux èyò 
GAAG ô kúpos) on the obligations of married life. His ‘ascetic’ 
counsels rest on the simple ground of the higher expediency. 
This latter principle (rà e udopov) is the keynote of the Ethics 
of our Epistle. The ‘world’ (vil. 31),—all, that is, which fills 
human life, its joys, sorrows, interests, ties, possessions, op- 
portunities,—is to the Christian but means to a supreme end, in 
which the highest good of the individual converges with the 
highest good of his neighbour and of all (x. 24). Free in his 
sole responsibility to God (iii. 21, ii. 15, x. 23), the Spiritual 
Man limits his own freedom (vi. 12, ix. 19), in order to the 
building up of others and the discipline of self (ix. 24-27). The 
supreme good, to which all else is subordinated, is ‘ partaking of 
the Gospel’ (ix. 23), £.e. of the benefit the Gospel declares, namely, 


* See A. B. D. Alexander, The Ethics of St Paul, esp. pp. 115-125, 231, 
237-256, 293-297 ; Stalker, The Ethic of Jesus, pp. 175, 351. 
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the unspeakable blessedness which God has granted to them 
that love Him (ii. 9, 12),—begun in grace (i. 4) here, consum- 
mated in glory (ii 7, xv. 43) hereafter. To analyse this 
conception further would carry us beyond the horizon of this 
Epistle (cf. Rom. iii. 23, viii. 18, etc. etc.) ; butit may be noted that 
there is a close correlation between the glory of God (x. 31) as 
the objective standard of action, and the glory of God in sharing 
which our chief happiness is finally to consist; also that the 
summum bonum, thus conceived, is no object of merely self- 
regarding desire: to desire it is to desire that all for whom 
Christ died may be led to its attainment. This principle of the 
*higher expediency" determines the treatment of the ethical 
problems which occur in the Epistle: the treatment of the 
body, matrimony, the eating of «i ;—and again, the use 
and abuse of spiritual gifts. But in its application to the latter, 
it is, as it were, transformed to its highest personal embodiment 
in the passion of Christian Love. The higher expediency lays 
down the duty of subordinating self to others, the lower self to 
the higher, things temporal to things eternal. Love is the inward 
state (correlative with Faith) in which this subordination has 
become an imperative instinct, raising the whole life to victory 
over the world. Such is the positive side of St Paul's Ethics, 
according to which an act may be ‘lawful,’ while yet the Christian 
will choose in preference what is ‘expedient’ (vi. 12, x. 23; cf. 
ix. 24-27), gaining, at the cost of forbearance, spiritual freedom 
for himself, and the good of others. Such are the Ethics of 
‘grace’ as distinct from ‘law’ (Rom. vi. 14). But many Chris- 
tians are under law (iii. 1 sqq.) rather than under grace: they 
need stern warning against sin, and of such warnings the Epistle is 
full (vi. 9, 10, viii. 12, X. 12—14, Xi. 27, xv. 34, xvi. 22). The charter 
of Christian liberty (ii. 15) is for the spiritual person: emancipa- 
tion from the law (xv. 56; cf. Rom. vii. 24—viii. 2) comes, not 
by indulgence (vi. 12), but by self-conquest (ix. 21, 26 sq.). 

Not less instructive is our Epistle as to the Collective Work of 
the Church. No other book of the N.T., in fact, reflects so 
richly the life of the Christian body as it then was, and the 
principles which guided it (see Weizsäcker, Afost. Zeitalter, pp. 
575-605). We note especially the development of discipline, of 
organisation, and of worship. 

As to Discipline, the classical passage is v. 1 sqq.; here 
St Paul describes, not what had been done by the community, 
but what they ought to have done in dealing with a flagrant case 
of immorality. The congregation are met together; the Apostle 
himself, in spirit, is in their midst ; the power of the Lord Jesus 
is present. In the name of the Lord Jesus they ] the 
offender, * delivering him to Satan for the destruction of his flesh, 
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that his spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.’ Here we 
have the beginning of ecclesiastical censures, to be inflicted by the 
community as a whole. The physical suffering entailed (cf. ch. 
xi 30; Acts v. 1 sqq.) is assumed to be terrible (GA«0pos), but 
is inherently temporal and remedial. The community would 
naturally have the power, upon repentance shown, to restore the 
culprit to fellowship (2 Cor. ii. 6, 1o, although the case there in 
question is probably a different one). Such an assembly as St 
Paul here conceives would a fortiori be competent to dispose of 
any matters of personal rights or wrongs which might arise among 
members (vi 1, 2, 5, v. 12), without recourse to heathen 
magistrates (dduot, vi. 1); for St Paul, who regards submission 
to the magistrate in regard to the criminal law as a duty (Rom. 
xii. 1 sqq.) dissuades Christians from invoking the heathen 
courts to settle quarrels, which are, moreover, wholly out of 
place among brethren. 

The Organisation of the Corinthian Church is evidently still 
at an early stage. There is no mention of bishops, presbyters, 
or deacons: next after Apostles, prophets and teachers are 
named, in remarkable agreement with the reference in Acts xiii. 
1. Moreover, if we compare the list in 1 Cor. xii. 28 sqq. with 
those of Rom. xii. 6-8 and of Eph. iv. 11, the coincidence is too 
close to be accidental The following table gives the three lists 
in synoptic form :— 


I. dmdorodot (Cor., Eph.). 

2. mpopyra: (Cor., Eph. ; xpopyrefa, Rom.). 
[etayyeAtoraé (Eph.) 
mrotpeves (Eph.). 
Staxovia (Rom.).] 


4. 9iódo kaAo. (1 Cor., Eph.) ; 8iódo xov (Rom.). Then follow 
wapaxadav (Rom.), duvapets, iduara (Eph.), ávr apes (1 Cor.) 
peradidovs (Rom.); xvflepvjaes (1 Cor.), wpowrapevos (Rom.), 
éXeav (Rom.), yh yAocaov (1 Cor.). 

There is clearly no systematic order throughout, nor can we 
take the lists as statistical. The variations are due to the un- 
studied spontaneity with which in each passage the enumeration 
ismade. All the more significant is it, therefore, that ‘ prophets’ 
(after ‘ Apostles’ in our Epistle and Ephesians) take the highest 
rank in all three lists, while ‘teachers,’ who rank very high in 
all three lists, ave the only other term common to all, In our list 
(ch. xii.) the three ‘orders’ of Apostles, prophets, teachers, are the 
only ones expressly ranked as ‘first, second, third? Whether 
* Apostles’ include, as in Rom. xvi. 7 and perhaps Gal. i. 19, an 
indefinite number, or are confined to the Twelve and (ch. ix. 1) 
St Paul himself, our Epistle does not clearly indicate (not even 
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in ch. xv. 7). The office of prophet is not strictly limited to a 
class, but potentially belongs to all (ch. xiv. 30-32). That 
presbyters, here as elsewhere (Phil i 1; Acts xiv. 23, xx. 17, 
etc.), had been appointed by the Apostle, would be antecedently 
likely, but there is no reference to any such permanent officers 
in this, nor in the second, Epistle, not even in places where (as 
in v. I SQq., Vi. 1 sqq., xiv. 32 sq.) the context would suggest the 
mention of responsible officers. The low place in the list 
occupied by administrative gifts (xvBepyyoas, cf. xporotdpevos 
in Rom.) seems to imply that administrative offices are still 
voluntarily undertaken ; so in xvi. 15 the household of Stephanas 
have a claim to deference (cf. 1 Thess. v. 12), but on the ground 
of their voluntary devotion to the Saxovia (éragfav éavrovs). 
The work begun by St Paul at Corinth was carried on by 
successors (Apollos alone is named, iii. 6), who ‘water’ where 
he had ‘ planted,’ ‘build upon’ the Stone which he had ‘laid’: 
they are waddaywyol, while he remains the one ‘Father’ in 
Christ. The Epistle, however, refers to them only in passing, 
and in no way defines their status. Probably they are to be 
classed with the prophets and teachers of ch. xii. 28 (cf. Acts 
xii r) Church organization, like public worship, was possibly 
reserved for further regulation (xi. 34). 

Public Worship is the subject of a long section of the Epistle, 
in which the veiling of women, the Eucharist, and the use and 
abuse of spiritual gifts are the topics in turn immediately dealt 
with (xi. 2-xiv.). The assembly for worship is the éxxAnota 
(xi. 18), a term in which the O.T. idea of the ‘congregation,’ 
and the Greek democratic idea of the mass-meeting of the 
citizens, find a point of convergence. At some éxxAnoiat out- 
siders (¿iran probably unbaptized persons, corresponding to 
the ‘devout Greeks’ at a synagogue) might be present (xiv. 16, 23), 
or even heathens pure and simple (dmeror); yet this would be 
not at the xvpiaxòy Secrvov, but at a more mixed assembly (Àn, 
xiv. 23). That the assemblies «is rò $ayev (xi. 33) were distinct 
and periodical was apparently the case in Pliny's time (see 
Weizsäcker, Apost. Zeitalter, 568 f.). The ‘Amen’ was in use as 
the response to prayer or praise (xiv. 16). It would be hasty 
to conclude from xi. 2 sqq. that women might, without St Paul's 
disapproval, under certain conditions, pray or prophesy in 
public: they very likely had done so at Corinth, but St Paul, 
while for the present concentrating his censure upon their doing 
so with unveiled head, had in reserve the total prohibition 
which he later on lays down (xiv. 34). Otherwise, the liberty of 
prophesying belonged to all; the utterance was to be tested 
(xiv. 29), but the test was the character of the utterance itself 
(xii. 1 sq.) rather than the s/a/ws of the speaker. Prayer and 
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praise, éy yAdooy (see Hastings, DB. art. ‘Tongues’), was a 
marked feature of public worship at Corinth, but St Paul insists 
on its inferiority to prophecy. Sunday is mentioned as the 
day against which alms were to be set apart; we may infer from 
this that it was the usual day for the principal é«xAnoia (see 
above). The purpose of this assembly was to break the bread, 
and drink the cup, of the Lord. 

In xi. 17-34 we have the /ocws classicus for the Eucharist of 
the Apostolic age. It has been argued that we have here 
a stage in the development of the sacred Rite anterior to, and 
differing materially from, what is described by Justin, Afol. i. 8 56 ; 
the difference consisting in the previous consecration of the 
elements, in Justin's account, by the mpoeorws, and reception by 
the communicants at his hands. At Corinth, on the other hand, 
(vv. 21, 33) an abuse existed in that *each taketh before other 
his own supper,’ so that the meal lost its character as ‘a Lord's 
Supper.’ If the ‘consecration’ (so it is argued) were already 
at this time an essential part of the service, the abuse in question 
could not have occurred ; or at any rate St Paul's remedy would 
have been ‘wait for the consecration’ and not ‘wait for one 
another’ (v. 33). But, in the line of development, the Corinthian 
Eucharist comes between the original institution, as descnbed 
by St Paul and by the Evangelists, and the Eucharist of Justin.* 
In all the N.T. accounts of the Institution, the acts and words 
of Christ, and His delivery of the bread and cup after consecra- 
tion to those present, are recorded, and form the central point. 
The argument under notice assumes that this central feature 
has disappeared at the second, or Corinthian, stage of develop- 
ment, to reappear in the third, namely Justin's, This assumption 
is incredible. In carrying out the command rovro roweîre, ‘do 
this,’ we cannot believe that at Corinth, or anywhere else, what 
d was recorded to have done was just the feature to be 
omitted. 


od in caena Christus gessit 
aciendum hoc expressit 


is an accurate expression of the characteristic which from the first 
differentiated the Common Meal into the Christian eùxapıoría. 
The words ‘do this’ were certainly part of the ‘tradition’ handed 
on by St Paul at Corinth (see below); and had it been 4ef? 
undone, the Apostle would not have failed to notice it. Further, 
the argument for the absence, at Corinth, of the acts of consecra- 
tion, assumes erroneously that ‘the Lord's Supper’ in v. 20 “can 
be no other than the bread and the cup of the Lord in v. 27" 

* See A. W. F. Blunt, The Apologies of Justin Martyr, 1911, pp. xxxix- 
xliv, 98-101. 
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(Beet, in Joc). This assumption is a reaction from the ana- 
chronism of introducing the * Agape’ of later times in explanation 
of this passage. (The name Agape, see Dict. of Chr. Antig. s.v., 
is occasionally used for the Eucharist, but more properly for the 
Common Meal from which the Eucharist had been wholly 
separated.) The Lord's Supper (so named only here in N.T.) 
is not the Eucharist proper, still less the Agape, dur the entire 
re-enactment of the Last Supper, with the Eucharistic acts occurring 
in the course of it, as they do in the paschal meal recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels.* In the early Church the name ‘ Lord's 
Supper’ was not the earliest, nor the commonest, name for the 
Eucharist. It was primarily (though not quite exclusively) 
applied to the annual re-enactment of the Last Supper which 
survived after the Agape had first been separated from the 
Eucharist and then had gradually dropped out of use (Dict. of 
Chr. Antig. art. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case ‘the Lord's Supper’ 
at Corinth would be already in progress when the Eucharistic 
Bread and Cup were blessed. St Paul's censure (fxaoros yàp 
xpodrap Bava, v. 21), and his remedy (éxdéxeoGe, v. 33), relate to 
the supper which was over before (pera rò Secwvijoa, v. 25) the 
blessing of the Cup, and was doubtless (see note on xi. 23, 27) 
well advanced when the Eucharistic Bread was broken: what 
he blames and what he enjoins are alike compatible with the 
supposition that the procedure of the Last Supper was closely 
adhered to at Corinth. Whose duty it was to ‘preside’ (as did 
the head of the family at the Passover, our Lord at the Last 
Supper, and the mpoecros in Justin’s time) we do not know, but 
it may be taken as certain that some one did so. In v. 34, Ei 
ms Te x.r.À., we notice the first step towards the segregation 
of the Eucharistic acts proper from the joint meal in which they 
were still, as it were, embedded. The Supper, if the direction of 
v. 34 was observed, would cease to have its original character of a 
meal to satisfy hunger (still traceable in Did. x. 1, pera rò dusAqo- 
65va!) ; it dropped out of use in connexion with the Eucharist, 
except in so far as it left traces in the ritual. As a separate, 
non-Eucharistic sacred meal (Dict. of Chr. Antig. art. * Agape’) it 
survived for a time. This separation of the Eucharist from the 
Supper, of which we here trace the origin only, was a step towards 
the shifting of the former, later than any N.T. evidence, to the 
* ante-lucan ” hour which had become usual in Pliny's time. 

The question of St Paul's relation to the Eucharistic 
Institution, which only indirectly touches the doctrine of this 
Epistle, must be briefly noticed here. In their account of the 


* Dr. E. Bau er contends that in 1 Cor. we have a description of 
the Agape alone, without the Eucharist (Eucharistie und Agape im Urchris- 
tentum, 1909). But see Cohu, St Paul, pp. 303 £ 
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Last Supper the two first Gospels stand by themselves over 
against St Luke and St Paul in mentioning no command to 
repeat our Lord's action. St Luke's account, again, in the 
Western text (which is more trustworthy in its omissions than 
in its other variations), records simply the blessing frst of the 
Cup, then of the Bread, with no command to repeat the action : 
what follows (Luke xxii. 19, 20, rò trép tpay . . . éxxuvdpevov) is 
(if with WH. we adopt the Western Text) an importation from 
I Cor. xi. 24, 25. St Paul then, as compared with the Gospel 
record, stands alone in recording our Saviour's command to *do 
this in remembrance of Me.’ Whence did he receive it? His 
answer is that he ‘received’ (the whole account) ‘/rom the 
Lord' (v. 23). This may mean *by direct revelation, or may 
(as certainly in xv. 3) mean ‘received,’ as he handed it on, 
orally, the Lord being here mentioned as the ultimate (aro) 
authority for the Rite. It has been argued, on the assumptior 
that St Paul claims direct revelation to himself as the authority 
for the Christian Eucharist, that this claim is the so/e source ot 
any idea that the Last Supper (or rather the Eucharistic action) 
was ordered to be repeated, that St Paul first caused it to be so 
celebrated, and that the authority of the Institution hangs upon 
a vision or revelation claimed by St Paul. Further, it is sug 
gested that the vision in question was largely coloured by the 
mysteries celebrated at Eleusis, near Athens and not far from 
Corinth (so P. Gardner, Zhe Origin of the Lords Supper, 
1903). 

The narrative of the Institution in the two first Gospels, 
though they record no express command to repeat it, renders 
the last-named suggestion somewhat gratuitous. Our Lord was 
keeping an annual feast, and His disciples certainly at that time 
expected to keep it in future: in view of this fact, of the refer- 
ences in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 42, xx. 7) to the repetition 
of the Supper, and of its thoroughly Hebraic and Palestinian 
antecedents (cf. Bickell, Messe und Pascha; Anrich, Antike 
Mysterienwesen, p. 127), it is much more probable that St Paul 
is here the representative of a common tradition than the author 
of an institution traceable to himself alone. The whole tone of 
the passage, in which their ‘coming together to eat’ is not 
inculcated but taken for granted, supports this view against any 
hypothesis of a practice initiated by the Apostle himself. See 
also Andersen, D. Abendmahi in d. ersten 2 Jakrhund. 1906). 

The doctrine of the Eucharist presupposed in our Epistle is 
simple, but, so far as it goes, very definite. The Bread and the 
Cup are a partaking (xowovía) of the Lord's Body and Blood 
(x. 16, xi. 27); and to eat ‘or’ (v. 27; ‘and,’ v. 29) drink 
unworthily, *not discerning the Body' (v. 29), is to *eat and 
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drink judgment’ to oneself. The Body is clearly the body, not 
merely of the Church, but *of the Lord'; the latter words, 
added in later copies, are a correct gloss. The interpretation of 
our Lord's words here implied takes us at any rate beyond any 
'Zwinglian? view of sacramental reception. The reception is, 
moreover, in commemoration (dvápygo:s) of the Lord, and isa 
proclaiming (xarayyéAAew) of the Lord's Death ‘till He come.’ 
We see in these words and in ch. x. 15-18 the relation of the 
Eucharist to sacrificial conceptions. To St Paul, the Death of 
Christ (ch. v. 7, éroon) is the Christian sacrifice. To it the 
Eucharist is primarily and directly related. In ch. x. St. Paul 
(in order to drive home his warning against joining in any 
ceremonial eating of el&wAóÜvra) insists, with appeai to Jewish and 
to Christian rites, that to partake of what is sacrificed is to 
become a party to the sacrificial act (and so to enter upon that 
fellowship of the worsbipper with the deity which sacrifice aims 
atestablishing or maintaining). It follows, then, that St Paul 
thinks of the Eucharist as the act by which Christians, collectively 
and individually, make (as it were) the Sacrifice of the Cross 
their own act, ‘appropriate’ it, maintain and deepen their 
fellowship with God through Christ. The Christian Passover, 
once for all slain (v. 7), is eaten at every Eucharist. This is 
an essential agreement with the statements, closely identical in 
substance, by which Chrysostom (Hom. im Hebr. xvii.) and 
Augustine (c Faust. xx. 18) independently justify the term 
‘sacrifice’ as applied to the Eucharist. 

Baptism is frequently referred to in our Epistle (i. 13-16, x. 
2, xii. 13; cf. vi. 11), but the doctrinal reference in each case 
is indirect. The deXovcacÓ« of vi. 11 (‘ye washed them away 
from yourselves’) must be compared with Acts ii. 38, xxii. 16, 
and Rom. vi. 3, 4. There can be little doubt that the reference 
of vi. 11 at least includes baptism ; comparing then the êv rq 
aveipars there with xii. 13, dv é& wvedpar, we see how closely 
associated was baptism with the Holy Spirit as its sphere and its 
underlying power (Tit. iii 5). It must not be forgotten that St 
Paul's readers had been baptized as adults. This fact, and the 
sharp contrast between the old heathen life and the new life 
entered upon at baptism, brought out very strongly the signific- 
ance of the Rite. 

The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as regards the Personality of 
the Spirit, comes out in xii. 11, xa@ws BovAera: ; while in ch. ii. 11, 
where the relation of the Spirit to God is seen to be not less 
intimate than that of man's spirit to man, we have the Divinity 
of the Spirit unmistakably taught. The Spirit is “the self- 
conscious life? of God,—but not an impersonal function of God. 
The gift of the Spirit, accordingly, constitutes the man, in whom 
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the Spirit dwells, a Temple of God (iii. 16). There is the 
indwelling of the Spirit, common to all members of Christ, the 
instrument of the sanctification which is to be attained by all ; 
and there is also the special energy of the Spirit, different in 
different persons, which equips them for some special service as 
members of the one body (xii.). So St Paul himself, “ incident- 
ally and with great reserve,” claims the guidance of the Spirit of 
God for Himself (vii. 40). The inspiration of the prophet is not 
such as to supersede self-control (xiv. 32), as it did in the super- 
ficially similar phenomena of heathen ecstasy (xii. 2, 3). (See 
on this subject Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 


pp. 176-192.) 


§ VI. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


The general characteristics of St Paul’s style, especially in his 
letters of the Aegean period, are of course markedly present in 
this Epistle. But it lacks the systematic sequence of marshalled 
argument so conspicuous in the Epistle to the Romans ; it is 
more personal than that Epistle, while yet the feeling is not so 
high-wrought as it is in Galatians and in the Second Epistle. But 
warmth of affection, as well as warmth of remonstrance and 
censure, characterize the Epistle throughout. The two Epistles 
to the Corinthians and that to the Galatians stand, in respect of 
direct personal appeal, in a class by themselves among St 
Paul’s Epistles. Philippians is equally personal, but there 
everything speaks of mutual confidence and sympathy, unclouded 
by any reproach or suspicion. The three Epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Galatians are not less sympathetic, but the 
sympathy is combined with anxious solicitude, and alternates 
with indignant remonstrance. The earlier letters to the 
Thessalonians, again, presuppose an altogether simpler relation 
between the Apostle and his converts : his solicitude for them is 
directed to the inevitable and human perils—instability, over- 
wrought expectation of the last things, moral weakness—incident 
to sincere but very recent converts from heathenism. 

In our Epistle and its two companions the personal situation is 
more complicated and precarious : a definite disturbing cause is at 
work ; the Apostle himself is challenged and is on the defensive ; 
the personal question has far-reaching correlatives, which touch 
the foundations of the Gospel. 

In our Epistle these phenomena are less acutely present than 
in the other two. The doctrinal issue, which in Galatians stirs 
the Apostle to the depths, is felt rather than apparent (xv. 56, 
vii. 18, 19); the personal question is more prominent (iv. 3, ix. 
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2, 3, etc.), but less so than in Galatians, far less so than in the 
Second Epistle. 

In our Epistle the Apostle, in asserting and defending his 
Apostolic status and mission, never for a moment vacates his 
position of unquestionable authority, nor betrays a doubt as to 
his readers’ acceptance of it. 

One great general characteristic of our Epistle is the firmness 
of touch with which St Paul handles the varied matters that come 
before him, carrying back each question, as it comes up for 
treatment, to large first principles. The petty exícgara at 
Corinth are viewed in the light of the essential character of 
the Gospel and of the Gospel ministry, the moral disorders in the 
light of membership of Christ who has bought us all for Himself, 
the question of marriage, or meats offered to idols, or the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, from the point of view of “the higher 
expediency,” that is to say, of the subordination of the temporal 
tothe eternal. And where a commandment of the Lord is on 
record, whether in the sphere of morality (vii.) or of positive 
ordinance (xi.), its authority claims unquestioning obedience. 

In discussing spiritual gifts, the instinct of “the higher 
expediency " is sublimated into the principle, or rather passion, 
of Christian charity or love, and its exposition rises to a height 
of inspired eloquence which would alone suffice to give our 
Epistle a place of pre-eminence among the Epistles of the New 
Testament. Side by side with this marvellous passage we must 
place the rising tide of climax upon climax in ch. xv. The 
first climax is the emphatic close in v. 11 of the fundamental 
assertions which go before. Then, after the sombre earnestness 
of vv. 12—20, the Resurrection and its sequel are enforced in a 
passage of growing intensity culminating in the close of v. 28. 
Then a lull (vv. 29-34), and in v. 35 we begin the final ascent, 
which reaches its height in v. 55, the ‘full close’ of vv. 56-58 
forming a peroration of restful confidence. 

In these passages there is no sign of rhetorical artifice, but 
the glow of ardent conviction, gaining the very summit of effect, 
because effect is the last thing thought of. ‘Sincerity’ of style, 
the note of Pauline utterance, is as conspicuous in these towering 
heights as in his simplest salutations, his most matter-of-fact 
directions on practical subjects. For the rest, this Epistle 
exhibits all the characteristics of St Paul’s style, especially as we 
have it in the four letters of the Aegean period of his ministry, 
his period of intensest controversy. Equipped with a language 
hardly adequate to the rich variety and subtlety of his thought 
or to the intensity of his feeling, he is ever struggling to express 
more than he actually says ; the logical sequence is broken by 
the intrusion of new ideas, feeling supersedes grammar and 
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forbids the completion of a clause (e.g. ix. 15). The scope of 
the Epistle, practical direction rather than theological argument, 
explains the absence of the characteristic dpa otv so common in 
Romans ; generally, in fact, the argument here is less abstruse, 
and is comparatively easy to follow (see below). But it is not 
always in the form that we should expect in a modern writer. 
In x. 30, for example, he asks, ‘Why do I incur blame for that for 
which I give thanks ?'—meaning, ‘ Why give thanks for what 
involves me in blame ?'—just as in Rom. vii. 16, where he means 
that ‘if Z kate what I do, I (by hating it) assent to the law,’ he 
similarly inverts the ideas, saying, ‘If 7 do what J hate,’ etc. 
At times, again, he assumes a connexion of ideas obvious perhaps 

AS his readers, but no longer soto the modern reader, as in xi. 10 
(&à rots &yyéAovs) The same consideration to some extent 
applies to his enigmatic reference (xv. 29) to the practice of 
‘ baptizing for the dead.’ It may be added that the mention of 
such a practice with no word of blame does not, in view of St 
Paul's style, justify the inference that he sanctioned or approved 
it Heis so engrossed in his immediate point—that the Resurrec- 
tion is presupposed by the whole life of the Christian community, 
that he does not turn aside to parry any wrong inference that 
might be drawn from his words. Similarly, in viii. ro he insists on 
the bad example to the weak of taking part in a sacrificial feast, 
as if the action were in itself indifferent, whereas we learn later 
on (x. 14 and following) that the act is per se idolatrous. Or 
again, in xi. 5, from the prohibition against a woman prophesying 
unveiled, it has been inferred that she might do so if properly 
veiled, whereas in xiv. 34 we find this entirely disallowed. It is, 
in fact, St Paul's manner to hold a prohibition as it were in 
reserve, producing it when the occasion demands it. 

The language of this Epistle, as of St Paul generally, is the 
Greek of a Hellenist Jew; not necessarily of one who thought 
in Hebrew but spoke in Greek, but rather of a Jew of the Dis- 
persion, accustomed to use the Greek of the Jewish community 
of his native city, and conversant with the Old Testament 
Scriptures in their Greek version. His studies under Gamaliel 
had doubtless been wholly Hebraic, and he could speak fluently 
in the Aramaic dialect of Palestine (Acts xxii) But once only, 
in this Epistle at least, does he certainly go behind the LXX 
to the Hebrew (iii. 19). His language is not ‘literary’ Greek ; 
he shows little sign of knowledge of Greek authors, except in 
current quotations [the language of Rom. ii. 14, 15 has close 
points of contact with Aristotle, gained perhaps indirectly 
through the Greek schools of Tarsus]; even the quotation 
(xv. 33) from Menander's Thais is without the elision necessary 
to scansion. We miss the subtle play of mood, versatile com- 
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mand of particles, and artistic structure of periods, that char 
acterize classical Greek (see Weiss, Jufrod. to N.T. § 16. 7). 

The extent to which St Paul's thought has been influenced 
by Greek thought has been sometimes exaggerated. But the 
influence of Hellenism in shaping the forms in which he ex- 
pressed his thought can be clearly traced in some cases. We 
can see that he becomes gradually familiar with certain ꝓkilo 
sophical terms. None of the following are found in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians: yvaors, copia, avveais, avveionais, oxiipa, 
all of which are found in 1 Corinthians and later Epistles. The 
following also are not found in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
but are found in one or more of the Epistles which are later 
than 1 Corinthians: aioOyors, ĉávora, Berns, popp, dpegis. 
Perhaps dxpacia and i&wms ought to be added to the first 
group, and dxparjs to the second. In his essay on “St Paul 
and Seneca,” Lightfoot has shown what parallels there are 
between expressions in the Pauline Epistles and expressions 
which were in use among the Stoics. The meaning may be 
very different, but there is a similarity which is perhaps not 
wholly accidental in the wording (see notes on iii 21, iv. 8, vi. 7, 
19, vii. 20, 31, 33, 35, Vill. 4, iX. 25, Xii. 14, xiii. 4). 

We may perhaps assign the argumentative form, into which 
so much of St Paul's language is thrown, to the influence of 
Hellenism. In this he is very different from other N.T. writers 
who did not come so decidedly under Greek influence. Every 
one who has tried knows how difficult it is to make an analysis 
of the Epistles of St James and of St John. Perhaps no one 
has succeeded in making an analysis of either which convinced 
other students that the supposed sequence of thought was 
really in the writers mind. But there is little difference of 
opinion as to the analysis of St Paul's Epistles. And not only 
is the sequence of thought in most cases clear, but the separate 
arguments which constitute the sequence are clearalso. They 
may not always seem to be convincing, but tbey can be put 
into logical shape, with premiss and conclusion. Such a 
method of teaching is much more Western than Oriental, much 
more Greek than Jewish. 


The following is a list of words peculiar to 1 Corinthians 
in N.T.t 
dyapos, vii. 8, 11, 32, 34 ; * éyevijs, i. 28; * dddwavos, ix. 18; 
* tidus, ix. 26; alvypa, xii. 12; dxaraxddueros, Xi 5, 13; 
dxov, ix. 17; * Airan, xv. 58; dvdgwos, vi. 2; dvatins, 
t An asterisk indicates that the word is not found in the LXX. 
d 
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xi. 27; dvbpilopa, xvi. 13; dvriAnpyis, xii. 28; * áreXevOepos, 
vi. 22; *a &mepurTáa ros, vii. 35; dwddegis, ii 4; dpxiréxrov, 
iii. 10; &craréo, iv. II; ác ynpovéo, vii. 36, xiii. 5; do xýpov, 
xii. 23; dronos, xv. 52 ; adAós, XIV. 7 5 * AXaixós, xvi. 17 dijvxos, 
xiv. 7; Bpóxos, vii. 35; yespywv, lii 9; E vois jv. 11; 
CM EON xii. 4, 5, 6; 7* dteppyveurys, xiv. 85 Óómep, viii. 13, 
X. 14 ; * dovdaywyéw, ix. 27 ; Spdocopar, ili. I9 ; — iv. 13 ; 
éyxparevopat, vii, 9, iX. 25; cidwAtov, viii 10; éxvydw, xv. 34; 
— xv. 8; * évépynpa, xii. 6, 10; * évxomy, ix. 12 ; &vrpomj, 

$, XV. 34; POP V. I3; —* v. 8; —ãâ Y iv. 9; 
embers, X. 6; érurmáopai, vii. 18; ippyvia, xii. 160, xiv. 26 ; 
?P*é éppnvertys, xiv. 28; érepóyAug aos, Xiv. 21; s cimdpepos, vi. i. 
35; Vonpos, xiv. 9; ebo xnporóm, xii. 23; 900s, xv. 43? nxéw, 
xii. 15 * Onptopaxéw, xv. 32; (apa, xii 9, 28, 30; * lepóÓvros, 
x. 28; kaÀápx, iil. 123 kara ropas, xi. 6, 73 KaTa rpivvupat, 
X. 5; karaxpáopat, vii. 31, ix. 18; ? * nude, ix. 9; * xopdw, xi 
14, I5; Kó, XL I5; ah oiei. xi. 28; «úpßaħov, xiii. 1; 

* Noyta, xvi. 1, 2; Aoidopos, v. Il, vi. 10j Anus, vii. 27; * uár- 
eAÀoy, X. 25; péðvoos, V. II, vi. 10; prey vi 3; pupia, i. 18, 
21, 23, ii. 14, ili. 19 ; vý, xv. 3t ; * yymaģw, xiv. 20; * dAopemís 
X. 10; ÓjuMa, XV. 33; * Sahpnots, xii. 17; raiku, X. 7; Tapa 
nubia, xiv. 3 ; wapedpevew (ix. 13); mápoðos, xvi. 7; 3, * wids, ii. 4; 
mepixddappa, iv. 13; Tepijmpa, iv. 13j * mepmepevopat, xii. 4; 
wTNVA, XV. 39 * wuxrevo, ix. 27; ; pury, XV. 52 ; ovppopor, Vil. 35, 
X. 33; Tppwvos, vii. 5i uv yvopn, vii. 6; * VOTAS, i. 20; 
ouvpepifopar, i ix. 13; Tdypa, XV. 23; * rums, X. II; * ómépaxpos, 
vii. 36 ; duAóvewos, xi. 16 ; ppyy, xiv. 20 ; xoixós, xvi. 47, 48, 49; 
d Xpo revopos, xiii. 4; * — xv. 8. 

None of these words (nearly 1oo in all) occur anywhere else 
in N.T. Buta few of them are doubtful, owing to uncertainty 
of text; and a few of them occur in quotations, and therefore 
are no evidence of St Paul's vocabulary, e.g. 700s, pudia, Spac- 
copat, é£aípo. 

The number of words which are found in this Epistle and 
elsewhere in N.T., but not in any of the other Pauline Epistles, t 
is still larger; and the extent of these two lists warns us to be 
cautious when we use vocabulary as an argument with regard 
to authorship. Statistics with regard to 1 Corinthians are all 
the more valuable, both because of the length of the Epistle, 
and also because the authorship is certain on quite other grounds. 
Putting the two lists together, we have nearly 220 words in 
I Corinthians, which are not found in any other of the Pauline 
Epistles. A fact of that kind puts us on our guard against 
giving great weight to the argument that Ephesians, or Colossians, 


T It is assumed here that the Pastoral Epistles (but not the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) were written by St Paul. 
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or the Pastoral Epistles, cannot have been written by the Apostle, 
because of the large number of words in each of them which do 
not occur in any other letter written by him. There are far 
more important tests. f 


Words peculiar to 1 Corinthians in the Pauline Epistles. 


dyvocía, XV. 34 &yopáta, vi. 20, vii. 23, 30; dð Àos, xiv. 8; 
alupos, V. 7, 8; axpacia, vii. 5; ddahalu, xii. I; ápépuxvos, vii 
32; ágareAov, i ix. 7; ávaxpiyo, ten times ; ávápygots, xi. 24, 25; 
dropépa, xvi. 3; dpyvptoy, iii. I2 ; —— ix. 10; dpra£, v. 10, 
13, vi. IO; appuxrros, xi. (393 done XV. 4I; åros, iv. 10, 
xii. 23 ; aùÀéopau xiv. 7 ; aŭpıov, XV. 32; ; yapito, vii. 38 ; Óecrvéu, 
xi 25; Seixvov, xi. 20, 21; Óuupée, xii. 12; &daxrós, lh 13; 
Steppyvedw, Xii. 30, XIV. 5, I3, 27; badexa, XV. 5; ddo, X. 13; 
eiówAóÜvros, Vill. 1, 4, 7, IO, X. I9; eixoat, x. 8; &Baors, x. 13; 
—RX x. 9; Aeeivos, XV. I9; évvopos, i ix. 21; ; évoxos, xi. 27 ; 
«cow, vi. I2, xii. 4; d£ovoiito, vi. 12, vii. 4; érdvo, xv. 16 ; 
émParAw, vii. 35; exixepat, ix. 16; écomrpov, xiii. 12; ebyev/js, 
L 26; ie spe de 12; ebajpípaow, vii. 35, xii. 24 ; Ódzro, xv. 4; 
Géarpor, iv. 9; vo, y. T X. 20; lepóv, ix. 13; txOus, xv. 39; 
xaiw, xiii. 3 ; karaxaío, iii. 1 5; KATAKEJLAL, viii. IO ; karap.évo, 
xvi. 6; xiBapa, xiv. 7; xBapilu, xiv. 7; kuwÜvvevo, xv. 30; kAáu, 
x. 16, xi 24 j KOKKOS, XV. 37; xopévvupat, iv. 8; krijvos, XV. 39; 
kuptaxós, xi. 20; paivopat, xiv. 23; paXaxós, vi. 9; paio, x. 28; 
pouos, vi. 9; pov, viii. 7; puplos, iV. 15, xiv. 19; vios, 
XV. 54, 55, 57; Cvpdopat, xi. 5, 6; Aws, V. I, Vi. 7, XV. 29; 
éodats, xi. 25, 26; obaí, i ix. 16; obSérore, xiii. 8; OdeAos, xv. , 32; 
wapaye, vii. 31; = opa, Xii 5; TAOX, v. 7; TEVTAKÓT LOL, 

XV. 6 ; wevrnxoory, xvi. 8 ; mepufóXatov, xi 15; mepris, xii. 23; 
rheiaror, xiv. 27; 3 TV€Upa TUCOS, ii. 13, 143 mouíatyo, ix. 7; moipyy, 
ix. 7; vóAepos, xiv. 8; mópa, X. 4; vropyevo, vi. 18, x. 85 óp, 

. 15, 16; TOT PLOY, eight times ; mpooxuvéu, xiv. 25 ; pado eva. 
Maca times; wwAdw, X. 25; pdos, iv. 21; garigo, XV. 52; 
TeAm, XV. 41; oráðov, ix. 24; oupBaivo, x. 11; j Twdyw, V. 4; 
cvveidov, iV. 4; ovvépxopat, seven times ; cwerós, i. 19; avvijfea, 
viii. 7, xi. 16; cvva ré, vii. 29; * oxiopa, i. 10, xi. 18, xii. 25; 
e xoAaQu, vii. 5; ripas, Vil. 19; Thutos, lil, 12 ; Totvw, ix. 26; 
impérgs, iv. 1; * trumale, ix 27; $vrevo, iii. ^6. 7, 8, ix 7; 
xaAxds, xii. 1; Xópros, ili, 12; wevboudprus, XV. I5; yuxixds, 
il. 14, XV. 44, 46 ; opto, xiii. 3. 

There are a few words which are common to this Epistle 
and one or more of the Pastoral Epistles, but are found nowhere 

t As Schmiedel says about 1 Thessalonians: Zegrxügt man sich nicht mit 


mechanischem Zählen, alphabetischem Aufreihen und dem fast werthlosen 
Achten auf die drat Xeyópera. 
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else in N.T. These are, áfavacía, xv. 53, 543 dAoda, ix. 9, 10 
(in a quotation); éxxaOaipw, v. 7; * cvwvBacrreva, iv. 8; brepoyf, 
ii. t. There are a good many more which are common to this 
Epistle and one or more of the Pastoral Epistles, and which 
are found elsewhere in N.T., although not in other Epistles of 
St Paul But these are of less importance, although all links 
between the Pastoral Epistles and the unquestionably genuine 
Epistles are of value. 


Phrases peculiar to 1 Corinthians in N.T. 
ý vodia roð xóm iov, i. 20, iii. 18. 
oi dpxovres ToU aiwvos rovrov, ii. 6, 8. 
mpò TOv alóvov, ii. 7. 
TÒ Tvea TOU Koo pov, li. 12. 
Oeo? cvvepyo, iii. 9. 
rovro 0é pnp, Vil. 29, xv. 50; cf. x. 15, 19. 
'Iycotv róv kvptov Hav édpaxa, ix. 1; cf. John xx. 25. 
TÒ moTýpiov THS evAoyias, x. 16. 
mornptov Kvpéov, x. 21. 
Kuptaxoy Óetmyov, xi. 20. 
els r7» ipi ávápygaw, xi. 24, 25 : ? Luke xxii. 19. 
TO rorijpior TOU Kupiov, Xi. 27. 
el rvyxot, xiv. 10, xv. 37; Cf. rvxóv, xvi. 6. 
TÒ TÀ«ic TOV, XiV. 27. 
èv árójup, êv puri ód0aA uot, xv. 52. 
Mapay áfd, xvi. 22. 


Quotations from the O.T. 


The essay on the subject in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 302-307, should be consulted; also Swete, Znfroduction to 
the O.T. in Greek, pp. 381-405. The number of quotations in 
1 Corinthians is about thirty, and none of the Epistles has so 
many, excepting Romans and Hebrews; and none quotes from 
so many different books, excepting Romans. In 1 Corinthians, 
eleven different books are quoted; Isaiah about eight times, 
Psalms four or five times, Deuteronomy four times, Genesis four, 
Exodus two or three, Numbers once or twice, Zechariah once or 
twice ; Job, Jeremiah, Hosea, Malachi, once each. In several 
cases the quotation resembles more than one passage in the 
O.T., and we cannot be sure which passage the Apostle has in 
his mind. In other cases there is a conflation of two passages, 
both of which are clearly in his mind. Consequently, exact 
numbers cannot always be given. All the quotations are short, 
and it is probable that all of them were made from memory. 
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There are no long citations, such as we have in Hebrews, which 
no doubt were in most cases copied. 

If, with Swete, we may count as direct quotations those 
which (though not announced by a formula, such as xaéws 
y¢ypawras) appear from the context to be intended as quotations, 
or agree verbatim with some context in the O.T., then at least 
half the quotations in 1 Corinthians are direct.* They are— 


i. I9 = Isa. xxix. 14 x. 7 = Exod. xxxii. 6 

i 31 = Jer. ix. 24 - x. 26 = Ps. xxiv. I 
(1 Sam. ii. 10) 

ii. 9 = Isa. lxiv. 4(?) xiv. 21 = Isa. xxviii. 11 f. 
ii. 16 = Isa. xl. 13 xv. 27 — Ps. viii. 6, 7 
iii. 19 = Job v. 13 xv. 32 = Isa. xxii. 13 
iii, 20 = Ps. xciv. II xv. 45 — Gen. ii. 7 
vi. 16 = Gen. ii. 24 xv. 54 — Isa. xxv. 8 

ix. 9 = Deut. xxv. 4 xv. 55 — Hos. xiii. 14 


Out of these thirty quotations from the O.T., about twenty- 
five are in exact or substantial agreement with the LXX, and this 
is in accordance with evidence derived from the other Epistles. 
Sometimes the variations from the LXX bring the citation closer 
to the Hebrew, as if the Apostle were consciously or uncon- 
sciously guided by the Hebrew in diverging from the LXX, e.g. 
in xv. 542 Isa. xxv. 8. Sometimes he seems to make changes 
in order to produce a wording more suitable for his argument, 
eg. in iii. 20— Ps. xciv. r1, where he substitutes copay for 
dyOpwrwy, or in i 19=Isa. xxix. 14, where he substitutes 
åĝerýow for xpéyo (cf. Ps. xxxiii. 10). 

The quotations which are in agreement with the LXX are 
these— 


vi. 16 — Gen. ii. 24 x. 2I = Mal. i. 7, 12 
ix. 9 — Deut. xxv. 4 x. 26 — Ps. xxiv. I 
x. 7 — Exod. xxxii. 6 xv. 32 = Isa. xxii. 13 
x. 20 = Deut. xxxii. 17 xv. 45 = Gen. ii. 7. 


In the following instances there is substantial agreement with 
the LXX, the difference in some cases being slight :— 


i. 19 = Isa. xxix. 14 x. 22 = Deut. xxxii, 21 
i 31 = Jer. ix. 24 xi. 7 = Gen. v. I 
ii. 16 — Isa. xl. 13 xi. 25 — Exod. xxiv. 8; 
Zech. ix. II 
lii. 20 = Ps. xciv. II xiii. § = Zech. viii. 17 
v. 7 = Exod. xii. 2I xv. 25 = Ps. cx. 1 
v. 13 = Deut. xvii. 7, xxi. 21, xv. 27 = Ps, viii. 6 
xxii. 24 
x. § = Num. xiv. 16 xv. 47 = Gen. ii. 7 
x. 6 = Num. xi. 34, 4 xv. §5 = Hos. xiii. 14 





* The large number of direct quotations shows that it is not correct to say 
that, in teaching at Corinth, the Apostle left the O.T. foundation of the 
Gospel more or less in the background : see esp. xv. 3, 4, v. 7. 
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Perhaps under the same head should be placed— 
ii. 9 = Isa. lxiv. 4, Ixv. 17; and xiv. 21 = Isa. xxviii. II. 


But in both of these there is divergence from both the Hebrew 
and the LXX. 

In a few cases he seems to show a preference for the Hebrew, 
or possibly for some version not known to us. 


i. 20 = Isa. xix. I1 f., xxxiii. 18 xiv. 25 = Isa. xlv. 14 
iii. 19 = Job v. 13 xv. 54 — Isa. xxv. 8 


In xv. 57, TQ è «à xapis rà Seddvre uiv rò vixos resembles 
2 Macc. x. 38, evAdyou r@ Kupiw rà TÓ vikos avrois dedörri, but this 
is probably an accidental coincidence. 


S VII. THE TEXT OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


The problem of textual criticism—the historical problem of 
establishing, as nearly as possible, the earliest ascertainable 
form of the text—exists for all N.T. books under very 
similar conditions. The great wealth of material, the early 
divergence of readings which can be more or less grouped into 
classes constituting types of text, and then the practical super- 
session of divergent types by an eclectic text which became 
dominant and which is represented in the greater number of 
later MSS.,—these are the general phenomena. But the different 
collections of N.T. books—the Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse—have each of them special histories 
and their textual phenomena special features. Our Epistle shares 
the special phenomena of the Pauline collection, and in this 
collection it has some distinctive features of its own. 


GENERAL FEATURES. 


During the first century or so after they were written, 
the books of the N.T. were copied with more freedom 
and less exactness than was afterwards the case. With the 
exception of some readings, probably editorial in character, 
distinctive of the ‘Syrian’ text (practically the Zextus Receptus), 
nearly all the various readings in the N.T. originated in this 
early period. In a very few cases, readings, which cannot have 
been original, are traceable to so early a date, antecedent to all 
ascertainable divergence of texts, that the original readings dis- 
placed by them have not survived. These are the cases of 
* primitive corruption,” where conjecture is needed to restore 
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the original text. These cases are rare in the entire N.T., and 
very rare in the Pauline Epistles. In our Epistle there is only 
one probable example, namely, xii. 2 Gre, where soré, not 
preserved in any document, was very likely written by St. Paul 
(see note in loc.). 


WESTERN TEXT. 


Apart from such rare cases, the early freedom of copying has 
bequeathed to us a congeries of readings amongst which we 
distinguish a large class which, while probably (and in many 
cases certainly) not original, yet remount to an antiquity higher 
than that of any extant version, and which are as a whole 
common to the Greek text embodied in many early MSS., and 
to the early versions, especially the Old Latin. To these 
readings the collective term ‘Western’ is applied. It is probably 
a misnomer, but is too firmly rooted in current use to be con- 
veniently discarded. ‘This class of readings, or type of text, is 
the centre of many interesting problems, especially as regards 
the Lucan books. 


ALEXANDRIAN READINGS. 


There is also a body of readings not assignable to this type 
but nevertheless of very early origin; these readings are of a 
kind apparently due to editorial revision rather than to tran- 
scriptional licence, while yet they are not, on transcriptional 
grounds, likely to belong to the original text. "These readings, 
mainly preserved in texts of Egyptian provenance, have been 
referred by Westcott and Hort to the textual labours of the 
Alexandrians. This limited group, although its substantive 
existence has been questioned (e.g. by Salmon), is due probably 
to a true factor in the history of the text. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
(1) Syrian Readings. 


In the Pauline Epistles, the first task of criticism is to 
distinguish readings which, whether adopted or not in the 
‘Syrian’ or ‘received’ text, are in their origin pre-Syrian. Such 
readings will be preserved in one or more of the great uncials 
KABCD OG, of the important cursives 17, 67**, in the older 
witnesses for the Old Latin text, in one of the Egyptian Versions, 
or by certain * quotation in some Christian writer before 

* Quotations in patristic texts are liable, both in MS. transmission and in 
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250 A.D. The chances of a genuine pre-Syrian reading, not 
preserved in any of the above sources, lingering in any later MSS. 
or authorities, is so slight as to be negligible. 


RESIDUAL EARLY TEXT. 


Having eliminated distinctively ‘Syrian’ readings, we are 
still confronted with great diversity of text, and with the task of 
classifying the material. We have to identify readings distinc- 
tively ‘ Western,’ and to segregate from the residue such readings 
as may prove assignable to Alexandrian recension; the ultimate 
residuary readings, or ‘ neutral’ text, will, with very rare excep- 
tions, represent the earliest form of the text that can by any 
historical process be ascertained. This, the most important 
problem, is also the most difficult, as we are dealing with a 
period (before 250 A.D.) anterior to the date of any existing 
document. The question is,—In what extant authorities do we 
find a text approximately free from traces of the causes of varia- 
tion noted above: early liberties with the text in copying, and 
Alexandrian attempts at its restoration ? 

Briefly, we need in the Pauline Epistles, for readings inde- 
pendent of the * Western’ text, the support of & or B. Readings 
confined to DEF G, the Old Latin, or patristic quotations 
(apart from Alexandria) are probably ‘Western.’ The dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian readings will be attested by x A C P, some 
cursives, Alexandrian Fathers, and Egyptian Versions. But 
these authorities do not ipsSo facto prove the Alexandrian character 
of a reading, which is matter for delicate and discriminating 
determination. It must be added that the readings classed as 
Alexandrian are neither many nor, as a rule, important. The 
purely Alexandrian type of text is an entity small in bulk, as 
compared with the * Western.’ 

As a result of the above lines of inquiry, we find that in the 
Pauline Epistles, as elsewhere, B is the most constant single 
representative of the * Neutral' type of text ; but it has, in these 
Epistles only, an occasional tendency to incorporate * Western' 
readings, akin to those of G. X, on the other hand, which in the 
N.T. generally bears more traces than B of mixture of (pre- 
Syrian) texts, is freer from such traces in the Pauline Epistles 
than elsewhere. Of other MSS. of the Pauline Epistles, neutral 
readings are most abundant in ACP 17, and in the second 
hand of 67. See E. A. Hutton, An Atlas of Textual Criticism, 


PP. 43f. 


print, to assimilation to the received text ; we must rely only on critically 
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AUTHORITIES FOR THIS EPISTLE. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is preserved in the 
following main documents :— 


Greek Uncal MSS. 


(Fourth century.) The Sinaitic MS., now at St Petersburg, 
the only MS. containing the whole N.T. 

(Fifth century.) The Codex Alexandrinus; now at the 
British Museum. 

(Fourth century.) The Vatican MS. 

(Fifth century.) The Codex Ephraem, a Palimpsest ; now 
at Paris. Lacks vii. 18 v dxpoBvorig—-ix. 6 rod pù 
épyaLeoPat: xiii. 8 ravcovrai-xv. 40 GAAG érepa. 

D (Sixth century.) Codex Claromontanus ; now at Paris. A 
Graeco-Latin MS. xiv. 13 &ò à AadGv-22 onpetoy dcríy 
is supplied by a later but ancient hand. Many subse- 
quent hands (sixth to ninth centuries) have corrected 
the MS. (see Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 418—422). 

(Ninth century.) At St Petersburg. A copy of D, and 
unimportant. 

F (Late ninth century.) Codex Augiensis (from Reichenau), 
now at Trin. Coll. Cambr. Probably a copy of G; in 
any case, secondary to G, from which it very rarely 
varies (see Gregory, p. 429). 

F* (Seventh century.) Coisl i.; at Paris. A MS. of Gen.- 
Kings, containing N.T. passages added by the scribes as 
marginal notes, including 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 29. 

G (Late ninth century.) The Codex Bórnerianus ; at Dresden. 
Interlined with the Latin (in minuscules). Lacks 1 Cor. 
iii. 8—16, vi. 7-14 (as F). 

H (Sixth century.) Coisl. 202. At Paris (the part containing 
X. 22—29, Xi. 9-16). An important witness, but unhappily 
seldom available. The MS. is scattered in seven different 
libraries, having been employed for bindings. 

I* (Fifth century.) Codex Muralti vi. At St Petersburg. 
Contains xv. 53 rovro—xvi. 9 åvéw. 

K (Ninth century.) Codex S. Synod. xcviii. Lacks i. r-vi. 13 

ravrnv kal: viii 7 Teves Se—-viil. 11 dséÜavev. 

L (Ninth century.) Codex Angelicus. At Rome. 

M (Ninth century.) Harl. 5913*; at the British Museum. 

Contains xv. 52 caXríce« to the end of xvi. The MS. 

also contains fragments of 2 Corinthians and (in some 

leaves now at Hamburg) of Hebrews. 


nW > X 
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P (Ninth century.) Porfirianus Chiovensis. A  palimpsest 
acquired in the East by Porphyrius Bishop of Kiew. 
Lacks vii 15 tuds ó @eds-17 mwepiraret: xii. 23 To 
gwparos—Xill. 5 ov Aoyi—: xiv. 23 7 dmeoToi—39 TÒ ÀaA ev ph. 
A good type of text in St Paul’s Epistles. 

® (Fifth century.) [Papyrus] Porfirianus Chiovensis. Contains 
i. 17 oyov wa py-ovvlyryr (20); vi. 13 rc o Meos—-15 par 
^ vpwy pXn |X[pwrro]v, vi. 16—18 (fragmentary), vii. 3-14 
fragmentary). The only papyrus uncial MS. of the N.T. 

Y (Eighth or ninth century.) Codex Athous Laurae, 172 
(or B 52). 

S (Same date) Codex Athous Laurae. Contains i. 1-v. 8, 
xiii. 8 etre 52 rpop—xvi. 24. | 

3 (Fifth century.) Vatic. Gr. 2061. Contains iv. 4-vi. 16, 
xii. 23-xiv. 21, xv. 3-xvi. I. A palimpsest, from. Rossano, 
perhaps originally from Constantinople: Its readings are 
not yet available. 

It will be seen that X AB LW contain the whole Epistle, 
CDFGKP nearly the whole, while F'H IM QS 3 contain 
but small portions. The oldest MSS. are N B of the fourth century, 
A C I? Q30f the fifth, and D H of the sixth. Marks of punctua- 
tion are very few in XA BC DH; they are more frequent in G. 
(On the punctuation see Scrivener (ed. 4), vol. i. p. 48; Gregory, 
vol. iii. pp. 111—115.) 


Cursive MSS. 


The Epistles of St Paul are to be found in some 480 cursives, 
of which we mention only one or two as of special interest. 

17. (Ev. 33, Act 13. Ninth century) At Paris (Nat. Gr. 14). 
See Westcott and Hort., Iatrod. 8S 211, 212. 

37. (Ev. 69, Act 31, Apoc. t4. Fifteenth century.) The well. 
known Leicester codex. Contains a good text. 

47. Bodleian. Roe 16. (Eleventh century.) 

67. (Act 66, Apoc. 34. Eleventh century.) At Vienna. The 
marginal corrections (67**) embody very early readings, 
akin to those of M (supra). See Westcott and Hort, 
Introd. § 212. 


Versions. 


The OLD Latin of this Epistle is transmitted in the Graeco- 
Latin uncials D E F G, the Latin of which is cited as defg. 
d has a text independent of D, but in places adapted to it; 
e approximates more to the Vulgate; g is a Vulgate text exc 
in Romans and 1 Corinthians, where it is based on the Old Latin, 
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f a Vulgate text with Old Latin admixture. The Greek text of 
each of these MSS. has to some extent influenced the Latin. 

The Epistle is also contained in 

x (Ninth century.) Bodleian; Laud. Lat. 108, E. 67, a thrice- 
corrected text, having much in common with d. 
m (Ninth century.) At Rome; the Speculum pseudo-Augustin- 
ianum. 
r (Sixth century.) The Freisingen MS., now at Munich. 

The two last named contain fragments only. 

On the Vulgate, Egyptian (Bohairic or Coptic and Thebaic 
or Sahidic),* Syriac, Armenian, and Gothic, reference may be 
made to Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. Ixvisq. As to the 
Syriac, it should be noted that the later (or Harclean) Syriac 
has some more ancient readings (Westcott and Hort, Zs/rod. 
p. 156 sq.); we have not, for St Paul's Epistles, any Syriac 
version older than the Peshito. Also, the high antiquity 
formerly claimed for the Peshito was founded mainly upon the 
quotations from it in St Ephraem; but these now prove to be 
untrustworthy, being due to assimilation in the printed text 
of this Father. 


ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS. 


We will now consider some readings (taken at hazard except 
as regards their generally interesting character), which will illus- 
trate the mutual relations of the documents for the text of this 
Epistle. We omit all reference to E and F, as being secondary 
(as mentioned above) to D and G respectively. 

It must be remembered that the documents, while furnishing 
merely the external credentials of a reading, have already been 
subjected to a classification on the basis of innumerable readings 
as to which no serious doubt exists; the combination of external 
evidence as to antiquity with ‘internal’ evidence (i.e. considera- 
tions of transcriptional probability, and of latent—as opposed to 
superficial—inferiority) has reached a result in which modern 
cntical editors are as a rule agreed. "Those MSS. or groups of 
MSS., which are most frequently ranged in support of the un- 
doubtedly right readings, are naturally deserving of special con- 
sideration where the reading is prima facie less certain. 

Such a group is KB. These two fourth-century MSS., 
although in part written by one hand, are copied from quite 


* On the so-called Bashmuric version and its kindred, see Scrivener, 
Introd. (ed. 4), vol. ii. pp. 101-106, 140. 

+ The readings discussed below are treated independently of the notes on 
che several passages ; in a few cases the view taken differs from that expressed 
in the notes. 
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distinct originals. The text of N has clearly been affected by 
influences foreign to anything in the ancestry of B. The text 
of their common ancestor must have been of the very highest 
antiquity, and the test of many indisputable passages shows also 
that its antiquity must have been antiquity of type, not of date 
only. Apart from the small classes of ‘primitive corruptions’ 
and of ‘ Western non-interpolations, the combinations x B can 
only be set aside on the most cogent grounds; our Epistle 
contains few, if any, passages where such grounds can be 
shown. 


Typical Syrian Readings. 


In such passages as (1) vi. 20, where C8 D*™ K LP, Syrr., 
Chrys. add the words which follow pv, we have a typical 
‘Syrian’ reading, and the shorter text is supported by x B in 
common with the vast preponderance of MSS. and versions. 
A similar example is (2) the inversion of @eds and Kvptos, in 
vii. 17, in K L, the later Syriac, and later Greek Fathers. This 
was probably due to the desire to place @eds first in order, over- 
looking the decisive fact that xéxAnxey calls for @eds rather than 
ô Kupuos (v. 15 and elsewhere). In (3) iii. 4 eapxuxot, (4) viii. 2 
ei8évas for éyvokéyas, éyvwxe for čyvw, the case is the same,—n B, 
with an ample host of allies, ranged against a text which gained 
later currency but which lacks early attestation. 


Typical Western Readings. 


The case is somewhat different in the next instances to be 
mentioned, where the reading unsupported by X B has some 
early currency, mainly * Western' in character. Such cases are 
(5) iii. 1 gapxívas, X ABC D* 17, 67**, Clem. Orig., where 
D* GL P, Clem. Orig. (in other places) read eapxwocis. Here 
the latter reading may be classed as ‘Western’; but P, which 
supports it, joins the great uncials in (6) v. 3 in support of 
capxwoí against D* and G, which have capxivo. The latter 
reading is purely ‘Western’; P elsewhere (see below) frequently 
represents a non-Western text. 


Affinities of P. 


An example of this is (7) viii. 7 where we have & A B P 17, 
67**, and the Egyptian and Aethiopic Versions supporting ovn- 
Gcia against the ‘Western and Syrian’ evve«jce«. The same 
holds good of (8) xii. 2 ore (see note there). Another passage 
where P joins x B (and 17) against a Western reading (adopted 
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in the Syrian text) is (9) ix. 2 pov T$, where DGK L (and 
a MSS., apostolatus mei) have ris éugs (A omits this 
verse). 
One more interesting example of this class of variants is the 
ternary variation in vii. 29, which it is worth while to set out in 


(10) vii. 29 rriv tò XAowóv, N AB D*^ P 17 Copt. Syr. Arm., 
Eus. (in one place) Ephr. Bas. Euthal. (D omits 


TO. 
rò Aouróv éoriv, D° K L, Eus. (another place) Chrys. 
doriy Xouróy éoriv, G 67**, def gm Vulg., Orig. Tert. 
Hieron. Aug. 


The attestation of the first reading clearly outweighs that of 
either of the other two. The second is clearly a ‘Syrian’ 
reading, the third as clearly *Western D here preserving 
the non-Western reading, and P once more siding, against the 
Western reading, with x B. This, however, is not always the 
case. In (11) xvi. 23 the omission of Xpwrroi, N B 17, f, some 
MSS. of Vulg. Goth., Thdt., is probably right, though x° ACD 
G K LMP, eg, some MSS. of Vulg., the versions generally, and 
most patristic quotations, follow the tendency to insert it (so far 
more natural than its omission, if found). But the insertion (in 
view of the combination X° AC LP, Euthal.) may be ‘Alex 
andrian’ rather than ‘ Western.’ 


Possible Alexandrian Readings. 


So far our instances (with the possible exception of the last 
have been cases of the excellence of the text supported by the 
combination & B. 

We will next consider some few possible examples of * Alex- 
andrian ’ editing. 


(12) iv. 6 (add after yéyparra:) dpovéy, R C D* L P Syrr. Copt. 
Arm. Goth., Greek Fathers, Euthal. 
om. XA B D*G, Latin MSS. and Vulg, Orig. 
Latin Fathers. 


This is certainly an addition not ‘Western,’ but pre-Syrian. 
It corresponds with the character assigned by WH. to the 
Alexandrian touches. 


(13) ix. 9 knpces, B* D* G, Chrys. Thdt. 
$uuo«as, XA BEC D? ** 8 KLP al. omn, Orig 
Chrys. Euthal. 
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This is the first example we have taken of B differing from #8, 
and prima facie this might seem a clear case of the slight 
‘Western’ element present in B, in St Paul's Epistles. But the 
Alexandrian witnesses are ranged on the side opposed to B, and 
we must remember that ¢ipwoes is in the LXX source of the 
quotation, and the assimilation of the text to its original would 
be more natural, as a correction, than the introduction of a 
variant. (The versions of course are neutral here.) 


(14) xv. 51 wavres pév, X A C? DG K L P, f g Vulg. Copt. Syr.P* 
Ephr. (?) Greek Fathers, Euthal. 
(om. pév) B C* D*, d e Arm. Aeth. Syr.” Greek MSS. 
known to Jerome. 


The pé, if (as probable) not genuine, illustrates once more 
the significance of the combination x AL P, Euthal.; it has 
the character of an Alexandrian touch. But it seems to have 
been read by both Ephraem in the East and Tertullian in the 
West. 


(159) x9  Xpwróv, DG KL, Vulg. Syr.P!*99*** Copt., Marcion 
Iren. Chrys., etc. 
Kýpur, x B C P 17, etc., Syr.* "€ Copt.*? Arm. Aeth., 
Dam., etc. 
@eov, A, Euthal. 


There is no question but that Xpuwrov is of inferior and 
Western attestation. @edy looks like, and may possibly be, an 
Alexandrian correction (assimilation to Ps. lxxvii. 18, LXX). 


(16) ix. 15 odes, 8* B D* 17, de Sah. Basm., and early Latin 
Fathers. 


vis, G. 26. 


iva ris, KCD**KLP, f Vulg, many Greek and 
Latin Fathers. 


(All MSS. except K read xevoce here, the later cursives only 
reading xevwoy with most late Greek Fathers.) 

The reading iva rts, adopted by the Syrian text, is apparently 
pre-Syrian in origin; it lacks the full Alexandrian attestation, but 
on the other hand it bears every mark of an editorial touch. If 
pre-Syrian, it is Alexandrian rather than Western. 


(17) xi. 24. «Aópevov, X° CID'* K LP, d e g Syr., Euthal. Greek 
Fathers (Opurrop. D*). 
om. x* A BC 17, 67**, Ath. Cyr. Fulg. (expressly). 
tradetur, f Vulg., Cypr. 
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Here P sides with the Western witnesses in what is clearly a 
* Western’ interpolation (cf. Gal. i. 18, ii. 14 srérpos). 

The two last cases are on opposite sides of the border line 
which distinguishes readings of the Alexandrian type from other 
inferior, but pre-Syrian, readings. 


Western Element in B. 


We will next give an example or two of the ‘Western’ 
element in B (see above on ix. 9)— 


(18) ii. x pvorýpov, W* A C Copt. (Boh.), Amb. Aug. Ambrst., 
etc. 


papripov, X° B D G LP, Latin and other verss., Cyr.- 
Alex. 


This is a doubtful case, as the readings hang somewhat evenly 
in the balance, and the attestation of papr. is perhaps not ex- 
clusively Western. But if WH. are right in preferring pvor., 
B may here betray Western admixture. The reading is one of 
the least certain in this Epistle. 


(19) xi. 19 (post iva) xai, B D 37 71, de Vulg. Sah., Ambrst. 
(om. xa RAC D°°GKLP fg, Syr. Copt. Arm., 
Orig. Epiph. Euthal. Chrys., etc. 


Tertullian, Cyprian, and Jerome apparently are to be counted 
on the side of omission, as well as G. But the reading of B, 
which is of little intrinsic probability, is clearly ‘Western’ in its 
other attestation. 


(20) xv. 14 (after rior) ipàv, *XAD'" GKLP, defg Vulg. 
verss. 
jpàv, B D* 17 67**, Sah. Basm. Goth. 


The bulk of the Western authorities are here against B ; the 
latter probably preserves a very ancient, but not original, reading, 
possibly an early itacism (see below on xv. 49). 


(21) In xiv. 38 the reading of B dáyvoe(re, supported by the 
correctors of & A D, and by K L, Syr. Arm. Aeth., Orig. 
against &* A* D* G*, Basm. and the Latin Versions, with 
Orig. in one place, is no doubt correct, as also in xv. 51 
where o$ has been transferred to stand after the second 
wdvres in & C G 17. B here has the support of P as well 
as K L and Greek MSS. known to Jerome. 


In (22) x. 20, omission of rà 40v, B has Western support only; 
but the case is probably one of * Western non-interpolation.' 


INTRODUCTION 
Singular Readings of B. 

There remain to be noticed a few singular or sub-singular 
readings of B which may not impossibly be right in some cases. 


(23) xiii. 4 (after {yAot) 7) dyary, *XACDGKL, degm Syr, 


Orig. Cyr. Cypr. 
om. B 17, etc., f Vulg. Copt. Arm. By no means 
improbable. 
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(24) viii. 8 repiovevopefa, B, Orig. (all the rest—opev). But for 
the quotation in Orig. „ Which shows the reading to be 
very ancient, we might have set it down to the scribe 
of B. The same is true of 


(25) xiii. 5 rò py éavrjs B, Clem.^**, The rest, including 
Clem.*"*, have rà davríjs. The latter is probably right, 
but the reference in Clem paed. shows that the variant is 
of high antiquity. 


(26) xv. 49 $opécouev, B 46, Arm. Aeth., Thdt. and a few Fathers. 
The weight of evidence, and transcriptional probability, is 
here wholly on the side of X and all other MSS. against B. 


The above examples (13, 14, 1 18-26) show that where X and 
B are ranged against one another it is necessary to deal with 
each case on its evidential merits, but that B is rarely to be set 
aside without hesitation. 


Combined Witness of R B in disputed Readings. 


We will lastly take some passages where K and B are again 
at one, and probably right, though they are less clear than those 
mentioned at the outset. 


(27) xiii. 3 xavjeeua, NAB 17, Boh, Ephr. Hieron. (and 
Greek MSS. known to him). 
xavOjowpor, C K, defg m Vulg. verss., Orig. Ephr. 
Meth. Chrys., etc. 
xavOjoopat, D G L, Bas. Euthal. Cyr. Max. 


The latter reading is Western in its attestation, while xavx. 
has the important indirect (but quite clear) support of Clem.- 
Rom. 55, a witness of exceptional antiquity. Transcriptional 
probability is, moreover, on the side of xavxa epa. 


(28) vii. 34 (before p pepépiorar) kat, RA B D* P. 17, 67, f Vulg. 
Syr.* Copt., Euthal and Early Fathers. 
om. D'GKL, degm, Chrys. Thdt. Dam. Amb. 
Ambrst. Hieron. 
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There can be no doubt that this omission is ‘Western’ and 
' Syrian.’ 


(29) vii. 34 (after pepip.) xa, XABD' GKLP,deg Vulg., Meth. 
us., etc. 
om. D*, some copies of Vulg., Latin Fathers. 


The omission is here purely Western and of limited range. 


(30) vii. 34 (after yv) ù dyapos, € A B (C is lacking) P 17, Vulg. 
Copt., Euthal. Hieron. (and Gk. MSS. known to). 
om. DG K L,defg m fuld. Syr. Arm. Aeth., Meth. 


This omission again is clearly * Western.’ 


(31) vii. 34 (after xapOévos) 4 dyapos, RA DG K L, d efg fuld. 
Syr. Arm. Aeth., Bas. Latin Fathers. l 
om. B P, several mss. Vulg. Copt. Basm., Eus. 
Hieron. (with reasons). 


Reviewing as a whole the evidence (28-31) bearing upon this 
verse, the xaí both before and after peuéproras must be admitted 
as thoroughly attested. The omission of ý dyapos after 4 yuvý is 
inferior in attestation to its presence (additionally attested by X A) 
in both places. This latter reading, again, is clearly not original, 
but conflate; its support by & A, Euthal. may point to an 
Alexandrian origin. Jerome, on the evidence before him, 
believed the reading 7) y. 7) dy. xai 7j mapô. to be what St Paul 
actually wrote—apostolica veritas. Moreover, the apparent diffi- 
culty of this reading explains the early transference of 7) dyapos 
from after yvvý to follow mapôévos. [The ‘unmarried woman’ is 
generic, including widows; the virgin (under control) is the 
special case whose treatment is in question.) Mepépioras, both 
in number and in sense, fits ill with what follows it. The 
question of punctuation, as to which the MSS. give no help, 
must follow that of text. The crucial points, on which ws B are 
agreed, are the «xaf in both places and the genuineness of 7) dy. 


after ý yur}. 
Our last example shall be the dur, xvi. 24. 


(32) xvi. 24 åp, xACDKLP, de vg™ verss., Chrys. Thdt. 
am. 


om. B M 17, fgr fuld. tol., Euthal. Ambrst. 
G has yeveOsjrox vevebijro (sic). 


The MSS. support dv conclusively at the end of Galatians, 
Rom. xvi. 27, and at the end of Jude. Elsewhere, in view of the 
strong liturgical instinct to add it where possible, the witness of 
even a few MSS. is enough to displace it. The other leading 

e 
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uncials, in varying combinations, add it at the end of most of the 
Epistles, and some MSS. in every case. It is noteworthy that 
(except in Galatians, Romans, Jude) B, wherever it is available, 
is the one constant witness against this interpolation. The one 
exception to this in the whole N.T. is at the close of St Luke's 
Gospel, where the á,»jv must be a very early addition. 


Our Epistle, to judge by the external evidence, was in wide 
circulation long before the “Apostolus” was circulated as a 
collection of letters; certainly we have earlier and wider traces of 
its use than we have of that of the companion Epistle. It must 
accordingly have been copied many times before it was included 
in a comprehensive roll or codex. The wonder is that the text 
has suffered so little in transmission ; one possibility of primitive 
corruption (xii. 2) is, for an Epistle of this length, slight indeed. 


§ VIII. COMMENTARIES. 


These are very numerous, and a long list will be found in 
Meyer. See also the Bibliography in the 2nd ed. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 656, 658; Hastings, DB. i. p. 491, 
iii. p. 7315 Ency. Bibl. i. 907. In the selection given below, an 
asterisk indicates that the work is in some way important, a dagger, 
that valuable information respecting the commentator is to be 
found in Sanday and Headlam on Xomans in this series, pp. 
xcviii.—cix. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Greek. 


*t Origen (d. 253). Some fragments have come down to 
us in Cramers Catena, vol. v. (Oxf. 1844), in the Prilocalia 
(J. Arm. Robinson, Camb. 1893); additional fragments of great 
interest are given in the new and valuable recension by Claude 
Jenkins in the Journal of Theological Studies, January, April, 
July, and October 1908; and C. H. Turner comments on these, 
January 1909. 

*t Chrysostom (d. 407). The Homilies on r and 2 Corin- 
thiansare es of his teaching. ey 
show admira es two or more interpreta- 
tions are welded together in a rhetorical comment. He generally 
illuminates what he touches. 

*t Theodoret (d. 457). Migne, Z.G. lxxxii. He follows 
Chrysostom closely, but is sometimes more definite and pointed. 

*t Theophylact (d. after 1118). Migne, Z.G. cxxv. He follows 


t They have been translated in the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
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the Greek Fathers and is better than nearly all Latin com- 
mentators of that date. 

Oecumenius (Bp. of Tricca, end of tenth century). Migne, 
P.G. cxviii., cxix. The relation of his excerpts to those of Theo- 
phylact is greatly in need of further examination. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Latin. 


t Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius. He is the unknown 
author of the earliest commentary on all the Pauline Epistles 
that has come down to us. He is now commonly identified 
either with Decimius Hilarianus Hilarius, governor of Africa in 
377, praetorian prefect in Italy in 396, or with the Ursinian 
Isaac, a convert from Judaism (C. H. Turner, Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, April 1906). His importance lies in the Latin 
text used by him, which “ must be at least as old as 370 . . . it 
is at least coeval with our oldest complete manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible, and thus presupposes a Greek text anterior to 
them." Ambrosiaster’s text of the Pauline Epistles is * equivalent 
to a complete fourth century pre-Vulgate Latin codex of these 
epistles ” (Souter, 4 Study of Ambrosiaster, p. 196). 

f Pelagius. Migne, P.Z. xxx. Probably written before 410. 

* Primasius. Migne, P.Z. lxviii. Bishop of Adrumetum in 
the sixth century. 

Bede (d. 735). Mainly a catena from Augustine. 

* Atto Vercellensis. Migne, P.Z. cxxxiv. Bishop of Vercelli 
in Piedmont in the tenth century. Depends on his predecessors, 
but thinks for himself. 

* Herveius Burgidolensis (d. 1149). Migne, P.Z.clxxxi. A 
Benedictine of Bourg-Dieu or Bourg-Deols in Berry. One of 
the best of mediaeval commentators for strength and sobriety. 
He and Atto often agree, and neither seems to be much used by 
modern writers. 

Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 

t Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Modern Latin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512. 

Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 

T Erasmus, Desiderius (d. 1536). 

*t Calvin, John. Quite the strongest of the Reformers as a 
commentator, clear-headed and scholarly, but too fond of finding 
arguments against Rome. His work on the Pauline Epistles 
ranges from 1539 to 1551. 

T Beza, Theodore (d. 1605), Paris, 1594. 
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Cornelius a Lapide, Antwerp, 1614. Roman (Jesuit). 

* Estius, Douay, 1614. Roman (sober and valuable). 

t Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644-1646. 

*t Bengel, Tübingen, 1742; 3rd ed. London, 1862. Fore- 
most in Scriptural insight and pithy expression. 

*t Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752. Rich in illustration. 


English. 


f H. Hammond, London, 1653, * The father of English 
commentators.” ‘Historical.’ 

T John Locke, London, 1705-1707. ‘Historical’ 

Edward Burton, Oxford, 1831. 

T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 

C. Hodge, New York, 1857. Calvinist. 

t C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 

* F. W. Robertson, Smith & Elder, sth ed. 1867. 

*t H. Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 

P. J. Gloag, Edinburgh, 1874. 

* A. P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. Picturesque and 
suggestive, but not so strong in scholarship. 

T. T. Shore in E//icotfs Commentary, n.d. 

J. J. Lias in the Cambridge Greek Testament, 1879. 

* T. S. Evans in the Speakers Commentary, 1881. Rich in 
exact scholarship and original thought, but sometimes eccentric 
in results. 

D. Brown in Schaf’s Commentary, 1882. 

F. W. Farrar in the Pulpit Commentary, 1883. 

*t J. A. Beet, Hodder, 2nd ed. 1884. Wesleyan. 

* T. C. Edwards, Hamilton Adams, 1885. Very helpful. 

* C. J. Ellicott, Longmans, 1887. Minute and strong in 
grammatical exegesis. Perhaps the best English Commentary on 
the Greek text (but misses Evans’ best ponn 

W. Kay (posthumous), 1887. Scholarly, but slight. 

Marcus Dods in the Æxpositors Bible. 

* J. B. Lightfoot (posthumous), Notes on i-vii 1895. 
Important. 

* G. G. Findlay in the Expositors Greek Testament, Hodder, 
1900. Thorough grasp of Pauline thought. 

* J. Massie in the Century Bible, n.d. 

W. M. Ramsay, Historical Commentary in the Æxpositor, 6th 
series. 


New Translations into English. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, Part II., Marshall, 
1900. 
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R. F. Weymouth, Zhe N.T. in Modern Speech, Clarke, 2nd 
ed. 1905. 

A. S. Way, Zhe Letters of St Paul, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1906. 

* W. G Rutherford (posthumous), Thessalonians and Cor- 
infhians, Macmillan, 1908. 


German. 


Billroth, 1833 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1837. 

Rückert, Leipzig, 1836. 

Olshausen, 1840 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855. 

J. E. Osiander, Stuttgart, 1849. 

*t De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

G. H. A. Ewald, Góttingen, 1857. 

Neander, Berlin, 1859. 

* Heinrici, Das Erste Sendschreiben, etc., 1880. 

*t Meyer, sth ed. 1870; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1877. Re- 
edited by B. Weiss, and again by * Heinrici, 1896 and 1900; 
again by J. Weiss, 1910. 

Maier, Freiburg, 1857. Roman. 

Kling, in Lange's Zibehwerk, 1861; Eng. tr, Edinburgh, 
1869. 

Schnedermann, in Strack and Zóckler, 1887. 

H. Lang, in Schmidt & Holzendorff ; Eng. tr., London, 1883. 


* Schiniedel, Freiburg, i. B., 1892. Condensed, exact, and 
exacting. 

* B. Weiss, Leipzig, 2nd ed. 1902. Brief, but helpful. Eng. 
tr, New York and London, 1906; less useful than the original. 
Also his * Zexthritik d. paul. Briefe (xiv. 3 of Texte und Unter- 
suchungen), 1896. 

* P. Bachmann, in Zahn's Kommentar, Leipzig, 1910. 

Also Schäfer, 1903; Bousset, 1906; Lietzmann, 1907; 
Schlatter, 1908. 


French. 


E. Reuss, Paris, 1874-80. 
*t F. Godet, Paris, 1886 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1888. Strong 
in exegesis, but weak in criticism. 


General. 


The literature on the life and writings of St Paul is enormous, 
and is increasing rapidly. Some of the works which are helpful 
and are very accessible are mentioned here. 
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Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St Paul. 

Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul. 

Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul; Fasti Sacri. 

R. J. Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, 1892; The 
Testimony of St Paul to Christ, 1905. 

J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays. 

Hort, /udaistic Christianity; The Christian Ecclesia. 

H. St J. Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, 1900. 

Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 1902; Pauline and other 
Studies, 1906. 

Ropes, Zhe Apostolic Age, 1906. 

Weinel, St Paul, the Man and his Work, Eng. tr. 1906. 

Pfleiderer, Paulinism, Eng. tr. 1877. 

Du Bose, Zhe Gospel according to St Paul, 1907. 

W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, 1907. 

A. T. Robertson, Epochs in the Life of St Paul, 1909. 

Cohu, St Paul in the Light of Modern Research, 1911. 

Baur, Paulus (ed. 2), 1866 (still worth consulting in spite of 
views now obsolete). 

Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, 1880; Einleitung in 
die Korintherbriefe, 1901. 

Rübiger, Xristische Untersuchungen über 1 and 2 Kor., 1886. 

Weizsäcker, Apost. Zeitalter, 1886. 

Holtzmann, Zn/eitung in das N.T., 1892. 

Jülicher, Einleitung in das N.T., 1894; Eng. tr. 1904. 

Krenkel, Beiträge s. Aufhellung d. Geschichte und d. Briefe d. 
Apostels Paulus, 1895. 

Zahn, Einleitung in das N.T., Eng. tr. 1909. 

Hastings, DZ., articles ,‘ Baptism’; * Lord's Supper’; ‘ Paul 
the Apostle’; ‘Resurrection’; ‘Tongues, Gift of’; ‘Greek 
Patristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles’ (vol. v.). 

Ency. Bibl., articles, ‘ Baptism’ ; Eucharist’ ; ‘Spiritual Gifts.’ 

Ency. Brit. (11th ed., Dec. 1910), articles, ‘ Apologetics’ 
(p. 193), ‘Apostle,’ * Atonement’ (pp. 875 f.), ‘Baptism ' (pp. 
368 f.), ‘Christianity’ (pp. 284 f.), ‘Church History’ (pp. 334 f.), 
‘Corinthians,’ * Eschatology’ (pp. 762 f.), ‘ Eucharist.’ 

The apocryphal letters between St Paul and the Corinthians 
have been edited by Harnack in his Geschichte d. altchrist. 
Litteratur, 1897, and also in Lietzmann’s excellent Materials for 
the use of Theological Lecturers and Students, 1905. See also 
Moffatt, Zntr. to the Lit. of the N.T. (pp. 129 f} 








THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


— — 


L 1-3. THE APOSTOLIO SALUTATION. 


Paul, a divinely chosen Apostle, and Sosthenes our 
brother, give Christian greeting to the Corinthian Church, 
itself also divinely called. 


1Paul, an Apostle called by divine summons equally with 
the Twelve, and Sosthenes whom ye know, ?give greeting to 
the body of Corinthian Christians, who have been consecrated 
to God in Christ, called out of the mass of mankind into the 
inner society of the Church to which so many other’ Christian 
worshippers belong. ? May the free and unmerited favour of 
God, and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him, 
be yours! May God Himself, our Heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah, grant them to you ! 

The Salutation is in the usual three parts: the sender (v. 1), 
the addressees (v. 2), and the greeting (v. 3). 


1. xÀwrós. Elsewhere only Rom. i. t. As all are called to 
be dw, so Paul is called to be an Apostle: see on v. 2, and note 
the same parallelism, Rom. i. 1,6. In O.T. the idea of xAfjeis 
is often connected with prophets.* 

Sd Oeuaros «o. As in 2 Cor., Eph., Col, 2 Tim. ; ex- 
panded, with emphasis on his divine call to the exclusion of any 
human source or channel, in Gal. i. 1. Sua ipsius voluntate 
nunquam P. factus esset apostolus (Beng.). Per quod tangit 
ctiam illos, guos negue Christus miserat, negue per voluntatem Dei 

* Cf. Isa. vi. 8, 9; Jer. i. 4, $. See W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, p. 76. 

I 
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praedicabant (Herveius Burgidolensis), viz., the self-constituted 
teachers, the false apostles. 

Iwoðéms He was not necessarily the amanuensis, for Tertius 
(Rom. xvi. 22) does not appear in the Salutation. In Gal i. 1, 
a number of unnamed persons are associated with the Apostle. 
Nor need this Sosthenes be the Corinthian Jew (Acts xviii. 17) 
who was the chief of the synagogue (superseding Crispus the 
convert?) and perhaps leader of the complaint before Gallio.* 
If the two are identical, S. himself had (1) subsequently become 
a Christian, (2) migrated from Corinth to Ephesus. 

6 &8eAos. A Christian: xvi. 12; 2 Cor. i. r; Col. i. 1; 
Philem. 1; Rom. xvi. 23; Heb. xiii. 23. The article implies 
that he was well known to some Corinthians. Deissmann (Bible 
Studies, pp. 37, 142) has shown that dBeA$o( was used of 
members of religious bodies long before Christians adopted it 
in this sense. It is remarkable that Apollos is not named as 
joining in sending the letter (xvi. 12). 


ADE omit xÀAgrós. Xpwroü 'Iycoü (BD E F G 17, Am.) is to be pre- 
ferred to 'Iycoü Xp. (N A L P, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.): see note on Rom. 
i. I. Contrast vv. 1, 2, 4 with 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, where Képios is added. 


9. rjj éxxAnoia roô Oeo). The genitive is possessive: x. 32, 
xi. 16, 22, xv. 9; 2 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 13; etc. Cf. Deut. xviii. 16, 
xxiii 1; etc. As Chrysostom remarks, the expression is at once 
a protest against party-spirit ; ‘the Church of God,’ not of any 
one individual. 

tfj odoj. See Acts xiii. 1. 

Hyytacpévorg dv Xp. 'I. The plural in apposition to the col- 
lective singular throws a passing emphasis upon the individual 
responsibility of those who had been consecrated in baptism 
(vi. 11) as members of Christ. The perfect participle indicates 
a fixed state. 

kAnrots áyiow. Called by God (Gal. i. 6; Rom. viii. 3o, 
ix. 24; etc.) to the Christian society through the preaching of 
the Gospel (Rom. x. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 14). See note on Rom. 
i. 7 and separate note on ayo; also Chadwick, Pastoral 
Teaching, pp. 96, 98. The active xaA«tv is never used of the 
human instrument, but only of God or Christ. Admonet Cor- 
inthios majestatis ipsorum (Beng.). 

ov nao. This is generally connected simply with ry 
éxxAnoig, as if St Paul were addressing the Corinthian Church 
along with all other Christians. But this little suits the in- 


* Chrysostom identifies Sosthenes with Crispus, and assumes that he was 
beaten for having become a Christian. Both conjectures are very improbable. 
That he headed the deputation to Gallio is very probable, and that he is the 
Corinthian Jew is also very probable. 
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dividual character of this Epistle, which (much more than 
Romans, for example) deals with the special circumstances of 
one particular Church. It is therefore better, with Heinrici, 
to connect the words with xAyrois dyíow (contrast 2 Cor. i. 1). 
Euthymius Zigabenus takes it so. St Paul is not making his 
Epistle ‘Catholic,’ nor is he “greeting the whole Church in 
Spirit," but he is commending to the Corinthians the fact that 
their call is not for themselves alone, but into the unity of the 
Christian brotherhood, a thought specially necessary for them. 
See xiv. 36. Throughout the Epistle it is the Corinthians alone 
that are addressed, not all Christendom. 
tois dmxadoupdévas. This goes back to Joel ii 32, and 
involves the thought of faith, the common bond of all. See 
Rom. x. 12, 13. Here, as there, St Paul significantly brings in 
the worship of Christ under the O.T. formula for worship ad- 
dressed to the Lorp God of Israel To be a believer is to 
worship Christ. 
dy tarr téne. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 1b; but it is hardly possible to 
read into the present expression the limitation to Achaia. This 
consideration confirms the view taken above of the force of aiv 
râg: K.T.À., in spite of the parallels given by Lightfoot of Clem. 
ad Cor. 65, and the Ep. of the Church of Smyrna on the death 
of Polycarp, xai rdoats rats xarà wdvra torov THS dyins Kat kaĝo- 
Achs exxAnoias wapoxlas. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Thess. i. 8. 
aürür xai pov. Connected either with réxw or with 
Kwoíov. The latter (AV., RV.) would be by way of epanor- 
thosis ; ‘our Lord’—rather ‘theirs asd ours.’ In itself 2uóv is 
general enough to need no such epanorthosis: but the thought 
of the claim (v. 13) of some, to possess Christ for themselves 
alone, might explain this addition. The connexion with rére 
(Vulg. in omni loco ipsorum et nostro) is somewhat pointless, in 
spite of the various attempts to supply a point by referring it 
either to Achaia and Corinth, or to Ephesus and Corinth, or to 
Corinth and the whole world, or to the Petrine and the Pauline 
Churches, etc. etc. He may mean that the home of his con- 
verts is his home ; cf. Rom. xvi. 13. 
BD*EFG place rj ofcy ér KoplyOy after tyidopudros ér Xp. 1000. 
KAD?L P, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. place it before. A omits 
Xporod. K'A*D*EL P, Arm. Aeth. insert re after adrdv, probably for 


the sake of smoothness. Such insertions are frequent both in MSS. and 
versions. 


8. xápus piv kal eipymm. This is St Paul's usual greeting, 
the Greek xaipew» combined with the Hebrew .SAa/om, and both 
with a deepened meaning. In : and 2 Tim., and in 2 John 3, 
€\eos is added after xdpis. St James has the laconic and 
secular xaipew (cf. Acts xv. 23). St Jude has dcos ip» xai 
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epn xai áydmy. In 1 and 2 Pet. we have xapis tyty xai 
elpjvy, as here. The fact that ‘grace and peace’ or ‘grace, 
mercy, and peace’ is found in St Paul, St Peter, and St John, 
is some evidence “that we have here the earliest Christian 
password or symbolum. Grace is the source, peace the con- 
summation ” (Edwards). The favour of God leads naturally to 
peace of mind. Enmity to God has ceased, and reconciliation has 
followed. Quae gratia a non ofenso? Quae pax a non rebellato? 
asks Tertullian (Adv. Marc. v. 5). See on Rom. i. § and 7. 
In Dan. iii. 31 [98] we have as a salutation, eipyvy tyty wAnbur- 
0«y. See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 221-226. In 2 Macc. 
i 1 we have xaípev . . . elpjvgv áyaDijv, and in the Apoc. of 
Baruch lxxviii. 2, “ mercy and peace.” Such greetings are not 
primarily Christian. 


I. 4-0. PREAMBLE OF THANKSGIVING AND HOPE. 


` I thank God continually for your present spiritual con- 
dition. Christ will strengthen you to the end according to 
Divine assurance. 


4I never cease thanking God, because of the favours which 
He bestowed upon you through your union with Christ Jesus, 
5 whereby as immanent in Him ye received riches of every kind, 
in every form of inspired utterance and every form of spiritual 
illumination, for the giving and receiving of instruction. ô These 
gifts ye received in exact proportion to the completeness with 
which our testimony to the Messiah was brought home to your 
hearts and firmly established there; ?so that (as we may hope 
from this guarantee) there is not a single gift of grace in which 
you find yourselves to be behind other Churches, while you are 
loyally and patiently waiting for the hour when our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be revealed. ? And this hour you need not dread, 
for our Lord Himself, who has done so much for you hitherto, 
will also unto the very end keep you secure against such accusa- 
tions as would be fatal in the Day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
9'This is a sure and certain hope: for it was God, who cannot 
prove false, who Himself called you into fellowship with His Son 
and in His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord ; and God will assuredly 
do His part to make this calling effective. 

This Thanksgiving is a conciliatory prelude to the whole 
Epistle, not directed to a section only (v. r2), nor ironical (!), 
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nor studiously indefinite (Hofm.), but a measured and earnest 
encomium of their general state of grace (Acts xviii. 10), with 
special stress on their /ne//ecfual gifts, and preparing the way for 
candid dealing with their inconsistencies. 


4. eüxyapwrrà. Sosthenes seems to be at once forgotten ; this 
important letter is the Apostle's own, and his alone: contrast 
eixaprorotpey, I Thess. i. 2; óoep otv raryp eri viois ebyapiore 
or ay byuwiveci, Tóv aùròv Trpóroy ŠT dv Bréry Sddoxados rois 
dxpoaras TAovroUvvras Adyw codias, e0xapwrret Távrore wepi abrüv 
(Orig.). With this Thanksgiving compare that in 2 Macc. ix. 20 
(AV.) See also Deissmann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 168. 
St Paul's evyapior is uttered in full earnest: there is no irony, as 
some think. In the sense of thanksgiving, the verb belongs to 
Hellenistic rather than to class. Grk. (Lightfoot on 1 Thess. i. 2): 
wavrore as in 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3. 

Tfj xdpin T. ©. 7. 808cioy. Special gifts of grace are viewed as 
incidental to, or presupposing, a state of grace, #.¢., the state of 
one living under the influence of, and governed by, the redemp- 
tion and reconciliation of man effected by Jesus Christ ; more 
briefly, ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. viii. 9; cf. 
imo xápw, Rom. vi. 14). The aorists (8oe(o . . . érAovrio Fyre 
. . . C€feflauo09) sum up their history as a Christian community 
from their baptism to the time of his writing. 

T9 Oeo pou (C. ACDEFGL P, Latt. Syr. Copt. Arm.) ; N* B, Aeth. 
omit pov. A* and some other authorities omit To Oeo after xd perc. 

b. $n. dv wavri. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 7, óorep éy mavr? repocevere 
migre kai Adyw kai yvwoe. The two passages, though doubtless 
addressed to different situations, bring out strikingly by their 
common points the stronger side of Corinthian Christianity, 
Adyos and yvaors, both true gifts of the Spirit (xii. 8), although 
each has its abuse or caricature (i. 17-iv. 20 and viii. 1 f.).* 
Aóyos is the gift of speech, not chiefly, nor specially, as manifested 
in the Tongues (which are quite distinct in xii. 8 f.), but closely 
related to the teachers work. It was the gift of Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 24). The Adyos codias is the gift of the Spirit, while 
copia Aóyov—cultivating expression at the expense of matter 
— 17)—1s the gift of the mere rhetorician, courting the applause 
vanum et inane copos!) of the ordinary Greek audience. St 
Paul, according to his chief opponent at Corinth, was wanting 
in this gift (2 Cor. x. 10, ó Aóyos efovSevnpévos): Ais oratorical 
power was founded in deep conviction (v. 18, ii. 4, iv. 20). 


* St Paul does not hesitate to treat yrdors as a divine gift (xii. 8, xiii. 2, 
xiv. 6), and this use is very rare in N.T., except in his Epistles and in 2 Pet. 
When St John wrote, the word had worse associations. This is the earliest 
use of itin N. T. In the Sapiential Books of O.T. it is very frequent. 
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St Paul “loses sight for a moment of the irregularities which 
had disfigured the Church at Corinth, while he remembers the 
spiritual blessings which they had enjoyed. After all deductions 
made for these irregularities, the Christian community at Corinth 
must have presented as a whole a marvellous contrast to their 
heathen fellow-citizens,—a contrast which might fairly be re- 
presented as one of light and darkness" (Lightfoot). This 
Epistle contains no indication of the disloyalty to the Apostle 
which we trace in 2 Cor., especially in x.-xiii. 

yvése. See 2 Cor. xi. 6, where St Paul claims for 
himself eminence in the true yvaors, and also 1 Cor. viii. 1 f. 


6. xa@us. It introduces, not a mere parallel or illustration, 
but rather an explanation of what precedes: ‘inasmuch as’; v. 7; 
John xiii. 34, xvii. 2. But 1 Thess. i. 5 (quoted by Lightfoot) 
is less strong. 

Td paptupiov Tod Xp. ‘The witness borne [by our preaching] 
to Christ’; genitivus objecti. Cf. xv. 15. Origen takes it of the 
witness borne by the Scriptures to Christ, and also of the witness 
borne 2y Christ, who is the dpxipaprvs through His death. 

é€BeBaiwOyn. Either (1) was established duradly (BeBaicet, 
v. 8) in or among you (Meyer); or (2) was verified and estab- 
lished by its influence on your character (2 Cor. iii. 2); or 
(3) was brought home to your deepest conviction as true by the 
witness of the Spirit (ii. 4).* This last is the best sense. 


B* F G, Arm. have rod Oeo for rot Xpuro. 


7. Gore Spas ph borepetobar. With the infin., dore points to 
a contemplated result ; with the indic., to the result as a fact 
(2 Cor. v. 16; Gal. ii. 13). What follows, then, is a statement 
of what was /o be looked for in the Corinthians as the effect of 
the grace (v. 4) of God given to them in Christ; and there was 
evidently much in their spiritual condition which corresponded 
to this (xi. 2; Acts xviii. 10). 

ócrepeia0a.. ‘Feel yourselves inferior’; middle, as in xii. 24. 
The active or passive is more suitable for expressing the bare 
fact (2 Cor. xi. 5), or physical want (2 Cor. xi. 9; Phil. iv. 12); 
while the middle, more passive than the active and more active 
than the passive, is applicable to persons rather than things, 
and to feelings rather than to external facts. The prodigal 
began to realize his state of want (torepeto Ga, Luke xv. 14), while 
the young questioner appealed to an external standard (rí éri 
bcrepo ; Matt. xix. 20). 

xopicuar.. Cf. Rom. i. 11, where it is in context with 
ornpxOnva as here with fegawwÜnva. Philo uses the word 


* Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 104 f.) thinks that the meaning of ‘‘a legal 
guarantee," which SeSalwors has in papyri, lies at the basis of the expression. 
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of divine gifts (De alleg. leg. iii. 24), and in N.T., excepting 
I Pet. iv. 10, it is peculiar to Paul. It is used by him (1) of 
God's gift of salvation through Christ, Rom. v. 15, vi. 23; 
(2) of any special grace or mercy, vii. 7; 2 Cor. i 11; and 
(3) of special equipments or miraculous gifts, as that of healing, 
xii 9; Cf. xii. 4; Rom. xii. 6. Here it is by no means to be 
restricted to (3), but includes (2), for the immediate context, 
especially v. 8, dwells on gifts flowing from a state of grace. 

dwexSexopévous. As in Rom. viii. 19. For the sense cf. 
Col. iii. 3f. ; 1 Pet. i. 7 ; 1 John iii. 2, 3; and see Mapày á6d, 
xvi. 22. In this reference, of waiting for the Advent, the word 
is always used of faithful Christians (Gal. v. 5; Phil. iii. 20; 
Heb. ix. 28).* Character Christiani veri vel falsi revelationem 
Christi vel expectare vel horrere (Beng.). 

&woxddupy. See Rom. viii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 13. Quite need- 
lessly, Michelsen suspects the verse of being a gloss. 


8. 6s xai BeBawwoa. Origen asks, ris BeBasot; and answers, 
Xpuwrrós ‘Ingots. The ds refers to roð Kupiov yp. “I. Xp. ; cer- 
tainly not, as Beng. and others, to @ecs in v. 4. This remote 
reference is not made probable by the words èv rjj nuépą r. K. 
nu. `I. Xp. instead of simply év rj yp. avrov. We have Christ's 
name ten times in the first ten verses, and the solemn repetition 
of the sacred name, instead of the simple pronoun, is quite in 
St Paul's manner; v. 3, 4; 2 Cor. i. 55; 2 Tim. i. 18. Cf. Gen. 
xix. 24, which is sometimes wrongly interpreted as implying a 
distinction of Persons. The «aí points to correspondence ‘on 
His part,’ answering to éBeBaw6y, érexdexopuevous, in vv. 6, 7. 

BeBardoe. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 21, and, for the thought, Rom. 
xvi 25; I Thess. ili. 13, v. 24. If they fail, it will not be His 
fault. 

čws tédous. The sense is intenser than in 2 Cor. i. 13; 
Cf. eis xev viv 9ypépay (2 Tim. i. 12)... Mortis dies est uni- 
cuique dies adventus Domini (Herv.).t 

dveyxAjtous. ‘Unimpeachable,’ for none will have the right 
to impeach (Rom. viii. 33; Col. i. 22, 28). The word implies, 
not actual freedom from sins, but yet a state of spiritual renewal 
(i. 12f.; Phil i. 10; 2 Cor. v. 17; Rom. viii. 1) This pro- 
leptic construction of the accusative is found in 1 Thess. iii. 13, 
v. 23; Phil. iii. 21. Connect év rq pépa with dveykAyrovs. 

* ** As though that were the highest gift of all; as if that attitude of ex- 


pectation were the highest posture that can be attained here by the Christian 
(F. W. Robertson). 

t The doctrine of the approach of the end is constantly in the Apostle's 
thoughts : iii. 13, iv. 5, vi. 2, 3, vii. 29, xi. 26, xv. 51, xvi. 22. We have fws 
rédovs in 2 Cor. i. 13 with the same meaning as here, and in 1 Thess. ii. 16 

more common eis ré^os with a different meaning. See Abbott, Johannine 
Grammar, 2322. 
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dv rj tudog (N A BCL P, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than é rj 
vapovcía (D-E F G, Ambrst.). B omits Xp«rroÜ. 

9. The confident hope expressed in v. 8 rests upon the faith- 
fulness of God (x. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24; Rom. viii. 30; Phil. i. 6) 
who had been the agent, as well as the source, of their call. 
With 8v où cf. Heb. ii. 10, and also ¿f avro) kai 9v abro) kai cis 
abróv ra wdvra, Rom. xi. 36. Aw with genitive can be applied 
either to Christ or to the Father,* but & ob would not be applied 
by St Paul to Christ. ** Wherever God the Father and Christ 
are mentioned together, origination is ascribed to the Father 
and mediation to Christ? (Lightfoot, who refers especially to 
viii. 6). By St Paul, as by St John (vi. 44), the calling is specific- 
ally ascribed to the Father. 

els xowoviav. This fellowship (Rom. viii. 17; Phil. iv. 10 f.) 
exists now and extends to eternity: it is affected by and in the 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 9 f.) ; hence xowwvia (rov) wvevparos (2 Cor. 
xiii. 13; Phil. ii. 1). Vocati estis in societatem non modo apostolorum 
vel angelorum, sed etiam Filii ejus J. C. Domini nostri (Herv.). 
The genitive ro? vio? is objective, and “the xowovía ToU vioU 
abro? is co-extensive with the facea roo Oeod” (Lightfoot). 

D* F G (not d fg) have ô’ ob instead of 5 ob. 


After this preamble, in which the true keynote of St Paul's 
feeling towards his Corinthian readers is once for all struck, 
he goes on at once to the main matters of censure, arising, not 
from their letter to him (vii. 1), but from what he has heard 
from other sources. In the preamble we have to notice the 
solemn impression which is made by the frequent repetition 
of * Christ Jesus’ or ‘our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Only once (v. 5) 
have we airds instead of the Name. And in the beginning of 
the next section the Apostle repeats the full title once more, as 
if he could not repeat it too often (Bachmann). 


I. 10-VI. 20. URGENT MATTERS FOR CENSURE. 
I. 10-IV. 21. THE DISSENSIONS (Zyiopara). 
10-17. Do be united. I have been informed that there 


are contentions among you productive of party spirit. It 
was against this very thing that I so rarely baptized. 


1? But I entreat you, Brothers, by the dear name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, into fellowship with whom you were called by 
* See Basil, De Spiritu, v. 10. 
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God Himself, do be unanimous in professing your beliefs, and 
do not be split up into parties. Let complete unity be restored 
both in your ways of thinking and in your ultimate convictions, 
so that all have one creed. 11I do not say this without good 
reason: for it is quite clear to me, from what I was told by 
members of Chloe's household, that there are contentions and 
wranglings among you. !?What I mean is this; that there is 
hardly one among you who has not got some party-cry of his 
own; such as, *I for my part stand by Paul," * And I for my 
part stand by Kephas," ** And I stand by Apollos,” ** And I stand 
by Christ." 13 Do you really think that Christ has been given to 
any party as its separate share? Was it Paul who was crucified 
for you? Or was it to allegiance to Paul that you pledged 
yourselves when you were baptized? ‘Seeing that you thus 
misuse my name, I thank God that not one of you was baptized 
by me, excepting Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, and my 
personal friend Gaius. So that God has prevented any one 
from saying that it was to allegiance to me that you were pledged 
in baptism. ?6 Yes, I did baptize the household of Stephanas, 
my first converts in Achaia. Besides these, to the best of my 
knowledge, I baptized no one. 2” For Christ did not make me 
His Apostle to baptize, but to proclaim His Glad-tidings :—and 
I did this with no studied rhetoric, so that the Cross of Christ 
might prevail by its own inherent power. 

In these verses (10-17) we have the facts of the case. The 
Apostle begins with an exhortation to avoid dissensions (v. 10), 
then proceeds to describe (11, 12) and to show the impropriety 
of (13-17) their actual dissensions. Quorum prius salutem narra- 
verat, postmodum vulnera patefecit (Herv.). 


10. wapaxadd $é. ‘But (in contrast to what I wish to think, 
and do think, of you) I earnestly beg.’  IlapaxaAe, like 
wapatréopas (Acts xxv. 11), suggests an aim at changing the mind, 
whether from sorrow to joy (consolation), or severity to mercy 
(entreaty), or wrong desire to right (admonition or exhortation). 
The last is the sense here. The word is used more than a 
hundred times in N.T. 

&8eX\dof. Used in affectionate earnestness, especially when 
something painful has to be said (vii. 29, x. 1, xiv. 20, etc.). It 
probably implies personal acquaintance with many of those who 
are thus addressed: hence its absence from Ephesians and 
Colossians. 
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81a To óvóuaros. We should have expected the accusative, 
‘for the sake of the Name.’ The genitive makes the Name the 
instrument of the appeal (Rom. xii. 1, xv. 30; 2 Cor. x. 1): 
cf. êv òvópatı 2 Thes. ii. 6. It is not an adjuration, but is 
similar to &à r. kvpéov Inco (1 Thess. iv. 2). This appeal to the 
one Name is an indirect condemnation of the various party- 
names. 

wa. This defines the purport rather than the Purpose of 
the command or request, as in Matt. iv. 3, eré iva oi Aio. obra 
dpro. yévovraz. 

TÒ adr Mymre. The expression is taken from Greek political 
life, meaning ‘be at peace’ or (as here) ' make up differences.’ 
So Arist. Fol. III. iii. 3, Bowwrot 0€ xai Meyapys TÓ avrà Myovres 
rj xa£ov, and other examples given by Lightfoot ad loc. Cf. ro 
auto $povey (Rom. xv. 15; Phil. ii. 2), and see Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 256. The wdvres comes last with emphasis. St Paul 
is urging, not unison, but harmony. For his knowledge of Greek 
writers see xv. 34 ;. Rom. ii. 14; Acts xvii. 28. 

pì n- ‘That there may not be,’ as there actually are: he 
does not say yévyrac. 

oxiopara. Not ‘schisms,’ but ‘dissensions? (John vii. 43, 
ix. 16), ' clefts,' ‘splits’; the opposite of rò atro A€ynre waves. 

KaTnpriopévot. The word is suggestive of fitting together 
what is broken or rent (Matt. iv. 21). It is used in surgery for 
setting a joint (Galen) and in Greek politics for composing 
factions (Hdt. v. 28). See reff. in Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. 10. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Gal. vi. 1; Heb. xiii. 21: apte et congruenter 
inler se compingere (Calv.). 

... youpy. — Now is ‘temper’ or ‘frame of mind, 
which is changed in perdvow and is kindly in evvaa, while yvouy 
is ‘judgment’ on this or that point. He is urging them to give 
up, not erroneous beliefs, but party-spirit. 


11. @5nAdOy. Not ‘was reported,’ but ‘was made (only too) 
evident.’ The verb implies that he was unable to doubt the 
unwelcome statement. In papyri it is used of official evidence. 
For adeAgoi see on v. ro. 

ómà rà» XÀojs. This probably means ‘by slaves belonging 
to Chloe's household.” She may have been an Ephesian lady 
with some Christian slaves who had visited Corinth. Had they 
belonged to Corinth, to mention them as St Paul's informants 
might have made mischief (Heinrici) The name Chloe was 
an epithet of Demeter, and probably (like Phoebe, Hermes, 
Nereus, Rom. xvi I, 14, I 5) she was of the freedman class 
(see Lightfoot, ad loc.). She is mentioned as a person known 
to the Corinthians. There is no reason to suppose that she 
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was herself a Christian, or that the persons named in xvi. 17 
were members of her household. Evidence is wanting. 

dpiSes. More unseemly than ocxicpara, although not neces- 
sarily so serious. Nevertheless, not oxiopara, unless crystallized 
into aípéces, but épibes, are named as ‘works of the flesh’ 
in Gal. v. 19, 20, or in the catalogues of vices, Rom. i. 29-31 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 20 ; 1 Tim. vi. 4. The divisions became noisy. 


19. Mye 82 roóro. ‘Now I mean this’: but perhaps the 
force of the &€ is best given by having no conjunction in 
English; ‘I mean this.’ The rovro refers to what follows, as 
in vii. 29, xv. 50, whereas in vii. 35 it refers to what precedes, 
like avry in ix. 3. 

gxagros. This must not be pressed, any more than in 
xiv. 26, to mean that there were no exceptions. No doubt 
there were Corinthians who joined none of the four partics. 
It is to be remembered that all these party watchwords are on 
one level, and all are in the same category of blame. Cham- 
pionship for any one leader against another leader was wrong. 
St Paul has no partiality for those who claim himself, nor any 
respect for those who claim Christ, as their special leader. 
Indeed, he seems to condemn these two classes with special 
severity. The former exalt Paul too highly, the latter bring 
Christ too low: but all four are alike wrong. That, if such 
a spirit showed itself in Corinth at all, Paul, the planter, builder, 
and father of the community, would have a following, would 
be inevitable. And Apollos had watered (Acts xviii. 27, 28), 
and had tutored Paul’s children in Christ. His brilliancy and 
Alexandrian modes of thought and expression readily lent 
themselves to any tendency to form a party, who would exalt 
these gifts at the expense of Paul's studied plainness. ‘The 
difference between Apollos and St Paul seems to be not so 
much a difference of views as in the mode of stating those 
views: the eloquence of St Paul was rough and burning; that 
of Apollos was more refined and polished” (F. W. Robertson).* 

Knoa. Excepting Gal. ii. 7, 8, St Paul always speaks of 
K»$às, never of Ilérpos. He was unquestionably friendly to 
St Paul (Gal. ii. 7-9; and vv. 11-14 reveal no difference of 
doctrine between them). But among the Jewish or ‘devout 
Greek’ converts at Corinth there might well be some who 
would willingly defer to any who professed, with however little 
authority (Acts xv. 24), to speak in the name of the leader of 
the Twelve. “His conduct at Antioch had given them all 
the handle that they needed to pit Peter against Paul” (A. T. 

* [t isa skilful stroke that the offender's own words are quoted, and each 


appearsas bearing witness against himself. What each glories in becomes 
his own condemnation ; éx rot arópaTós cov. 
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Robertson, Epocks in the Life of Paul, p. 187). There is no 
evidence, not even in ix. 5, that Peter had ever visited Corinth. 
It is remarkable that, even among Jewish Christians, the Greek 
‘Peter’ seems to have driven the original * Kephas' (John i. 43) 
out of use. 

Xpwroü. The ‘Christ’ party may be explained in the light 
of 2 Cor. x. 7, 10, 11, and possibly xi. 4, 23 (compare xi. 4 with 
Gal. i. 6), where there seems to be a reference to a prominent 
opponent of St Paul, whose activity belongs to the situation 
which is distinctive of 2 Cor. From these passages we gather 
that, when 2 Cor. was written, there was a section at Corinth, 
following a leader who was, at least for a time, in actual 
rebellion against St Paul. This section claimed, in contrast 
to him, to belong to Christ, which was virtually a claim that 
Christ belonged to them and not to him; and this claim seems 
to have been connected with a criterion of genuine Apostleship, 
namely, to have known Christ in the flesh, ñe. during His life 
on earth. Doubtless the situation in 2 Cor. goes beyond that 
which is presupposed in this Epistle. But éya 5¢ Xpurrov here 
must not be divorced from the clearer indications there. "Those 
who used the watchword ‘of Christ’ were probably more 
advanced Judaizers than those who used the name of Kephas, 
to whom they stood related, as did the anti-Pauline Palestinian 
party (Acts xxi. 20, 21) to Kephas himself. The ‘parties’ at 
Corinth, therefore, are the local results of streams of influence 
which show themselves at work elsewhere in the N.T. We 
may distinguish them respectively as St Paul and his Gospel, 
Hellenistic intellectualism (Apollos), conciliatory conservatism, 
or ‘the Gospel of the circumcision’ (Kephas), and ‘zealots for 
the Law,’ hostile to the Apostleship of St Paul. These last 
were the exclusive party.* See Deissmann, Light from the 
Anc. East, p. 382. 

We need not, therefore, consider seriously such considera- 
tions as that yù bè Xpiorot was the cry of all three parties 
(Rabiger, misinterpreting pepépioraı); or that St Paul approves 
this cry (Chrysostom, appealing to iii. 22, 23); or that it is 
St Paul’s own reply to the others; or that it represents a 
‘James’ party (in which case, why is James not mentioned ?) ; 
or that it marks those who carried protest against party so far 
as to form a party on that basis. In iii. 23 St Paul says opis 
5¢ Xpiorod most truly and from his heart; that is true of all: 


* The conjecture that the original reading was éyw 8é Kplowov is not very 
intelligent. Could Crispus have been made the rival of Paul, Apollos, and 
Peter? Could Clement of Rome have failed to mention the Crispus party, 
if there had been one? He mentions the other three. And see vv. 13 
and 14. 
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what he censures here is its exclusive appropriation by some. 
To say, with special emphasis, *7 am of Christ, is virtually 
to say that Christ is mine and not yours. 


In Acts xviii. 24 and xix. 1, M, Copt. have * Apelles, while D in 
xviii. 24 has ‘ Apollonius.’ The reading * Apelles? seems to be Egyptian, 
and goes back to Origen, who asks whether Apollos can be the same as 
the Apelles of Rom. xvi. 10. 

For a history of the controversies about the four parties, see Bachmann, 
Pp. 58-63. 


13. pepépiorar. The clauses are all interrogative, and are 
meant for the refutation of all. ‘Does Christ belong to a 
section? Is Paul your saviour? Was it in his name that you 
were admitted into the Church?’ The probable meaning of 
pepépirra: is ‘has been apportioned,’ e. given to some one 
as his separate share (vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3; Heb. vii. 2). This 
suggestion has been brilliantly supported by Evans. To say, 
‘Is Christ divided?’ implying a negative answer, gives very 
little point. Lightfoot suggests that an affirmative answer is 
implied ; ‘Christ has been and is divided only too truly.’ But 
this impairs the spring and homogeneity of the three questions, 
giving the first an affirmative, and the other two a negative 
answer. It amounts to making the first clause a plain state- 
ment; ‘In that case the Body of Christ has been divided.’ 
Dividitur corpus, cam membra dissentiunt (Primasius). Si mem- 
bra divisa sunt, et totum corpus (Atto Vercellensis). This mean- 
ing is hardly so good as the other. 

pj Naos écraupeéÓn x.t.. To say éyo IIavAov would imply 
this. To be a slave is dAAov elvat, another person's property 
(Arist. Pol. I). A Christian belongs to Christ (iii. 23), and he 
therefore may call himself odos 'Igoo0 Xpwro), as St Paul 
often does (Rom. i. 1, etc.): but he may not be the dovAos of 
any human leader (vii. 23; cf. iii. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 20). St Paul 
shows his characteristic tact in taking himself, rather than 
Apollos or Kephas, to illustrate the Corinthian error. Cf. 
ix. 8, 9, xii. 29, 30. 

els Tò Svopa. He takes the strongest of the three expressions : 
the eis (Matt. xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16, xix. 5) is stronger than 
éxi (Acts ii. 38, v.2) or ev (Acts x. 48). 'Znfo the name’ 
implies entrance into fellowship and allegiance, such as exists 
between the Redeemer and the redeemed. Cf. the figure in 
x. 2, and see note there. St Paul deeply resents modes of 
expression which seem to make him the rival of Christ. Von 
vult a sponsa amari pro sponso (Herv.). At the Crucifixion we 
were bought by Christ; in baptism we accepted Him as Lord 
and Master: crux et baptismus nos Christo asserit (Beng.). 
“The guilt of these partizans did not lie in holding views 
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differing from each other: it was not so much in saying ‘this 
is the truth,’ as it was in saying ‘this is sof the truth.’ The 
guilt of schism is when each party, instead of expressing fully 
his own truth, attacks others, and denies that others are in 
the Truth at all” (F. W. Robertson). See Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, pp. 146, 196; Light from the Anc. East, p. 123. 

It is difficult to decide between rèp óuà» (NAC D°EFGLP, pro 
vobis Vulg.) and wepi óuà» (B D*). The former would be more likely to 
be substituted for the latter, as most usual, than vice versa. But wepl is 
quite in place, in view of its sacrificial associations. See note on Rom. 
viii. 3. 

14. edxapiorS. A quasi-ironical turn; ‘What difficulties I 
have unconsciously escaped.’ 

Kpiowov. One of the first converts (Acts xviii. 8).* Ruler 
of the synagogue. 

Faiov. Probably the host of St Paul ‘and of the whole 
Church’ at Corinth (Rom. xvi 23), but probably not the 
hospitable Gaius of 3 John 5, 6. This common Roman frae- 
"omen belongs probably to five distinct persons in the N.T. 
The Greek preserves the correct Latin form, which is sometimes 
written Carus, because the same character originally stood in 
Latin for both G and C. Crispus, ‘curly,’ is a cognomen. 

After ebyapré, NA ACDEFGL P, Vulg. add rg Oe9, while A 17, 
Syrr. Copt. Arm. add rg Oeq Lov—a very natural gloss. N* B 67, 
Chrys. omit. 

15. tva ph ms ely. The iva points to the /emdemcy of 
such an action on the Apostle's part among those who had 
proved themselves capable of such low views: compare iva 
in Rom. xi. 11; John ix. 2. Their making such a statement 
was “a result viewed as possible by St Paul” (Evans, who calls 
this use of iva “subjectively ecbatic”). Thus the sense comes 
very near to that of adore with the infinitive (v. 7). In N.T., 
tva. never introduces a result as an objective fact, but its strictly 
final or telic force shows signs of giving way (v. 10),—a first 
step towards its vague use in mod. Grk. as a mere sign of 
the infinitive. Those who strive to preserve its strictly telic 
sense in passages like this (as Winer, Meyer, and others) have 
recourse to the so-called Hebraic teleological instinct of refer- 
ring everything, however mechanically, to over-ruling Providence. 
In vii. 29, if 'the time is cut short, this was done with the 

* ** Most of the names of Corinthian Christians indicate either a Roman 
or a servile origin (e.g. Gaius, Crispus, Fortunatus, Achaicus, xvi. 17; 
Tertius, Rom. xvi. 22 ; Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; Justus, Acts xviii. 7) " (Ascy. 
Bibl. 898). It was because of the importance of such converts that 
Apostle baptized Crispus and Gaius himself. We do not know whether Gaius 


was Jew or Gentile; but the opposition of the Jews in Corinth to St Paul 
was so bitter that probably most of his first converts were heathen. 
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providential intention ‘that those who have wives should be 
as those who have none': and in John ix. 2 the sense would 
be that ‘if this man sinned or his parents,’ the reason was that 
Providence purposed that he should be born blind. While 
refusing to follow such artificial paradoxes of exegesis, we 
may fully admit that Providentia Dei regnat saepe in rebus 
quarum ratio postea cognoscitur. 


éBarricOyre (RA BC*, Vulg. Copt. Arm.) rather than éfárruwa 
(CDEFGLP) RV. corrects AV. 

16. éBáwrwa è rai. A correction which came into his 
mind as he dictated :—on reflexion, he can remember no other 
case. Possibly his amanuensis reminded him of Stephanas. 

Xre$ovü. The name is a syncopated form, like Apollos, 
Demas, Lucas, Hermas, etc. It would seem that Stephanas 
was an earlier convert even than Crispus (xvi. 15). ‘Achaia’ 
technically included Athens, and Stephanas may himself have 
been converted there with the érepoc of Acts xvii. 34; but his 
household clearly belongs to Corinth, and they, not the head 
only, are the ‘first-fruits of Achaia,’ which may therefore be 
used in a narrower sense. 

hovwéy. The neut. sing. acc. (of respect) used adverbially ; 
quod superest (Vulg. caeterum): tò Xovróv is slightly stronger. 
See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 1 and on 1 Thess. iv. 1. Cf. iv. 2; 
2 Cor. xiii. r1. St Paul forestalls possible objection. 


17. oó yàp ávécreMv pe. This verse marks the transition to 
the discussion of principle which lies at the root of these cxio- 
para, viz. the false idea of eod$íia entertained by the Corinthians. 
The Apostle did not as a rule baptize by his own hand, but by 
impera. Perhaps other Apostles did the same (Acts x. 48). 
See John iv. 1, 2 for our Lord's practice. Baptizing required no 
special, personal gifts, as preaching did. Baptism is not dis- 
paraged by this; but baptism presupposes that the great charge, 
to preach the Gospel,* has been fulfilled; Matt. xxviii. 19; 
Luke xxiv. 47 ; [Mark] xvi. 15: and, with special reference to St 
Paul, ix. 16, 17; Acts ix. 15, 20, xxii. 15, 21, xxvi. 16. 'Améo- 
T€À ey = ‘sent as His ámóocroAos.' 

oók dv copia Adyou. See note on v. 5. Preaching was St 
Paul's great work, but his aim was not that of the professional 
rhetorician. Here he rejects the standard by which an age of 
rhetoric judged a speaker. The Corinthians were judging by 


* The translation of evayyeAlferOa: varies even in RV. ; here, ‘preach 
the 1’; Acts xiii. 32, xiv. 15, ‘bring good tidings’; Acts xv. 35, Gal. 
i. 16, 23, ‘preach’; 1 Pet. i. 25, ‘ preach good tidings.’ 

The old explanation, that missionary preaching requires a special giit, 
whereas baptizing can be performed by any one, is probably right. 
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externals. The fault would conspicuously apply, no doubt, to 
those who ‘ran after’ Apollos. But the indictment is not 
limited to that party. All alike were externalists, lacking a 
sense for depth in simplicity, and thus easily falling a prey to 
supetficialities both in the matter and in the manner of teaching. 
L'évangile n'est pas un sagesse, cest une salut (Godet). 

tva pi) xevw6j. To clothe the Gospel in copia Adyou was to 
impair its substance: xevowv, cf. ix. 15; Rom. iv. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 
3, and els xevdv, Gal. ii. 2; Phil ii. 16. In this he glances at the 


Apollos party. 


L 18-III. 4. THE FALSE WISDOM AND THE TRUE. 
(i) I. 18-II. 5. The False Wisdom. 


18-81. The message of the Cross ts foolishness to the 
wonder-secking Jew and to the wisdom-seeking Greek: but 
to us, who have tried it, it ts God's power and God s wisdom. 
» Consider your own case, how God has chosen the simple and 
weak in preference to the wise and strong, that all glorying 
might be in Him alone. 


18 To those who are on the broad way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, the message of the Cross of course is foolishness; but to 
those who are in the way of salvation, as we feel that we are, it 
manifests the power of God. ? For it stands written in Scripture, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the discernment of 
the discerning I will set at nought. 2 What, in God's sight, is 
the Greek philosopher? What, in God's sight, is the Jewish 
Rabbi? What, be he Jew or Gentile, is the skilful disputer of 
this evil age? Did not God make foolish and futile the profane 
wisdom of the non-Christian world? 2! For when, in the provi- 
dence of God, the world, in spite of all its boasted intellect and 
philosophy, failed to attain to a real knowledge of God, it was 
God's good pleasure, by means of the proclaimed Glad-tidings, 
which the world regarded as foolishness, to save those who have 
faith in Him. *The truth of this is evident. Jews have no 
real knowledge of the God whom they worship, for they are 
always asking for miracles ; nor Greeks either, for they ask for a 
philosophy of religion: 3 but we proclaim a Messiah who has 
been crucified, to Jews a revolting idea, and to Greeks an absurd 
one. **But to those who really accept God's call, both Jews 
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and Greeks, this crucified Messiah is the supreme manifestation 
of God's power and God's wisdom. * For what the Greek 
regards as the unwisdom of God is wiser than mankind, and 
what the Jew regards as the impotency of God is stronger than 
mankind. 

36 For consider, Brothers, the circumstances of your own call. 
Very few of you were wise, as men count wisdom, very few were 
of great influence, very few were of high birth. *?'Quite the 
contrary. It was the unwisdom of the world which God specially 
selected, in order to put the wise people to shame by succeeding 
where they had failed ; and it was the uninfluential agencies of 
the world which God specially selected, in order to put its 
strength to shame, by triumphing where that strength had been 
vanquished ; and it was the low-born and despised agencies 
which God specially selected, yes, actual nonentities, in order to 
bring to nought things that are real enough. * He thus secured 
that no human being should have anything to boast of before 
God. 9 But as regards you, on the other hand, it is by His will 
and bounty that ye have your being by adoption in Christ Jesus, 
who became for us wisdom manifested from God,—wisdom which 
stands for both righteousness and sanctification, yes, and redemp- 
tion as well. 8? God did all this, in order that each might take 
as his guiding principle what stands written in Scripture, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

The Gospel in its essence makes no appeal to appreciation 
based on mere externalism. Divine Wisdom is not to be gauged 
by human cleverness (18-25). The history and composition of 
the Corinthian Church is a refutation of human pretensions by 
Divine Power (26-29), which, in the Person of Christ, satisfies 
the deeper needs and capacities of man (30, 31). 


18. ó Aóyos. In contrast, not to Adyos codías (v. 5, ii. 6), 
but to codia Aóyov (v. 17); the preaching of a crucified 
Saviour. 

The AV. spoils the contrast by rendering ‘the wisdom of 
words’ and ‘the preaching of the Cross.’ The use of codéa in 
these two chapters should be compared with the dyov 
zve)ka in the Book of Wisdom (i. 5, ix. 17), mvetpa copias 
(vii. 7), etc. St Paul had possibly read the book. We have in 
Wisdom the opposition between the capa and the mvepa or 
Yoyy or coda (i. 4, ii. 3, ix. 15). 

ToU eTraópow. “This expression shows clearly the stress 

2 
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which St Paullaid on the death of Christ, not merely as a great 
moral spectacle, and so the crowning point of a life of self- 
renunciation, but as in itself the ordained instrument of salvation" 
(Lightfoot). Cf. Ign. E24. 18. 

Tots pèv dawoddupevors. ‘For them who are perishing’ (dativus 
commodi), not ‘In the opinion of those who are perishing’ 
(Chrys) Compare carefully 2 Cor. ii. 16, iv. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 10. 
The verb (John iii. 16) is St Paul's standing expression for the 
destiny of the wicked (xv. 18). The force of the present tense 
is *axiomatic,' of that which is certain, whether past, present, or 
future: amo ToU réAovs ras xarnyopias ribeis (Theodoret). The 
idea of predestination to destruction is quite remote from this 
context: St Paul simply assigns those who reject and those who 
receive ‘the Word of the Cross’ to the two classes corresponding 
to the issues of faith and unbelief; and he does not define 
‘perishing.’ It is rash to say that he means annihilation; still 
more rash to say that he means endless torment. Eternal loss 
or exclusion may be meant. 

pwpia. See on v. 21 and 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

Tois 54 owlopévois. It is not quite adequate to render this 
*to those who are in course of being saved. Salvation is the 
certain result (xv. 2) of a certain relation to God, which relation 
is a thing of the present. This relation had a beginning (Rom. 
viii 24), is a fact now (Eph. ii. 5, 8), and characterizes our 
present state (Acts ii. 47); but its inalienable confirmation 
belongs to the final adoption or &xoA/rpuci (Rom. viii. 23; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3o). Meanwhile there is great need for watchful 
steadfastness, lest, by falling away, we lose our filial relation to 
God. Consider x. 12, ix. 27 ; Gal. v. 4; Matt. xxiv. 13. 

$piv. ‘As we have good cause to know.’ The addition of 
the pronoun throws a touch of personal warmth into this side 
of the statement : ‘you and I can witness to that.’ * 

Suvapis Oeo0 dari. See Rom. i. 16. Not merely * a demon- 
stration of God's power,’ nor ‘a power of God,’ but ‘God’s 
power.’ The contrast between ó$vvajus (not coda) @cov and 
pwpa belongs to the very core of St Paul's teaching (ii. 4 ; cf. iv. 
20) Wisdom can carry conviction, but to save,—to give illumina. 
tion, penitence, sanctification, love, peace, and hope to a human 
soul, —needs power, and divine power. 


19. yéypawrat yáp. Proof of what is stated in v. 18, he. as 
regards the failure of worldly cleverness in dealing with the things 
of God. By yéyparra, used absolutely, St Paul always means 


* Both Irenaeus (I. iii. §) and Marcion (Tert. Marc. v. 5) omit the Jui, 
and Marcion seems to have read õúvajus xal aopla Geol dori». To omit the 
hui» is to omit a characteristic touch ; and to insert «al gola rather spoils 
the point. 
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the O.T. Scriptures; v. 31, ii. 9, iii. 19, x. 7, xv. 45; Rom. i. 
17, il. 24, ili. 4, 10, etc. 

áwoÀAà thy codiay. From Isa. xxix 14 (LXX), substituting 
áferjow for xpóyw, in accordance with St Paul's usual freedom 
of citation. * The Prophet, referring to the failure of worldly 
statesmanship in Judah in face of the judgment of the Assyrian 
invasion, states a principle which the Apostle seizes and applies. 
Possibly åĝerýow comes from Ps. xxxiii. 10. 

ovveow. Worldly common sense (Matt. xi. 25). It has its 
place in the mind that is informed by the Spirit of God (Col. i. 9), 
and the absence of it is a calamity (Rom. i. 21, 31). On ovveors 
and coda see Arist. Eth. Nic. VI. vii. ro. 

åĝerhow. The verb is post-classical, frequent in Polybius 
and LXX. Its etymological sense is not ‘destroy,’ but ‘set 
aside’ or ‘set at nought,’ and this meaning satisfies the present 
passage and the use in N.T. generally. 


20. xo) coéós; A very free citation from the general sense 
of Isa. xxxiii. 18 (cf. xix. 12): St Paul adapts the wording to his 
immediate purpose. The original passage refers to the time 
following on the disappearance of the Assyrian conqueror, with 
his staff of clerks, accountants, and takers of inventories, who 
registered the details of the spoil of a captured city. On the 
tablet of Shalmaneser in the Assyrian Gallery of the British 
Museum there is a surprisingly exact picture of the scene described 
by Isaiah. The marvellous disappearance of the invading host 
was to Isaiah a signal vindication of Jehovah's power and care, 
and also a refutation, not so much of the conqueror's ‘scribes,’ 
as of the worldly counsellors at Jerusalem, who had first thought 
to meet the invader by an alliance with Egypt, or other 
methods of statecraft, and had then relapsed into demoralized 
despair. St Paul's use of the passage, therefore, although very 
free, is not alien to its historical setting. See further on ii. 9 
respecting examples of free quotation. For vov; see xv. 55; 
Rom. iii. 27. The question is asked in a triumphant tone. 

The ‘wise’ is a category more suitable to the Gentile (v. 22), 
the ‘scnbe’ to the Jew, while the ‘disputer’ no doubt suits 
Greeks, but suits Jews equally well (Acts vi. 9, ix. 29, xxviii. 29). 
This allotment of the terms is adopted by Clement of Alexandria 
and by Theodoret, and is more probable than that of Meyer and 


* He quotes from Isa. xxix. in Col. ii. 22 and Rom. ix. 20. Our Lord 
quotes from it Matt. xi. 5, xv. 8f. 

t He may have in his mind Isa. xix. 12, roù elow vU» ol cool cov; and 
Isa. xxxiii. 18, wo elow ol *ypauuariwol ; rou elow ol cupBovdevovres; No- 
where else in N.T., outside Gospels and Acts, does ypayparev’s occur. 
Bachmann shows that there is a parallel between the situation in Isaiah and 
the situation here ; but 7oU alwyos roórov goes beyond the former. 
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Ellicott, which makes gogos generic, while ypapparevs is applied 
to the Jew, and ovwv{nryrys to the Greek. But it is unlikely 
that St Paul is here making an exact classification, or means any 
one of the terms to be applied to Jew or Gentile exclusively. 

ouvkntnris. A drag Acyópevov, excepting Ign. EA. 18, from 
this passage. 

ToU alàvos roUrov. This is certainly applicable to Jews (see on 
ii. 8), but not to them exclusively (Gal. i. 4; Rom. xii. 2). The 
phrase is rabbinical, denoting the time before the Messianic age 
or ‘age to come’ (Luke xviii. 30, xx. 35). This aiwy, the state of 
things now present, including the ethical and social conditions 
which are as yet unchanged by the coming of Christ, is fleeting 
(vii. 31), and is saturated with low motives and irreligion (ii. 6; 
2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2. As aiov, “by metonymy of the 
container for the contained," denotes the things existing in time, 
in short the world, ô aiàv otros may be rendered ‘this world’; 
hujus saeculi quod totum est extra sphaeram verbi crucis (Beng.). 
See Grimm-Thayer s.v. aióv, and the references at the end of the 
article; also Trench, Syn. Slix. The genitive belongs to all 
three nouns. 

oóxi épdpavev; Nonne stultam fecit (Vulg.), infatuavit (Tertull. 
and Beza). Cf. Rom. i. 22, 23, and Isa. xix. 11, xliv. 25, 33. 
The passage in Romans is an expansion of the thought here. 
God not only showed the futility of the world's wisdom, but 
frustrated it by leaving it to work out its own results, and still 
more by the power of the Cross, effecting what human wisdom 
could not do,—not even under the Law (Rom. viii. 3). 

tod kócpou. Practically synonymous with ToU aiðvos rovrov 
(ii, 12, iii. 18, 19): but we do not find ô xóeuos ô péAdwy, for 
xóm pos is simply the existing universe, and is not always referred 
to with censure (v. 10; John iii. 16).* 

After xósuov, N'CÓID'EFGL, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. add robrou. 


N* A BC* D* P 17, Orig. omit. It is doubtless an insertion from the 
previous clause. 


21. með) ydp. Introduces, as the main thought, God's 
refutation of the world's wisdom by means of what the world 
holds to be folly, viz. the word of the Cross, thus explaining 
(yáp) what was stated in vv. 19, 20. But this main thought 
presupposes (émreó»)) the self-stultification of the world’s wisdom 
in the providence of God. - 

dv ti coéiq tod Oeo. This is taken by Chrysostom and 
others (e.g. Edwards, Ellicott) as God's wisdom displayed in His 


* St Paul uses xócuos nearly fifty times, and most often in 1 and 2 Cor. 
With him the use of the word in an ethical sense, of what in the main is evil, 
is not rare (ii. 12, iii. 19, v. 10, xi. 32) See Hobhouse, Bampton Lectures, 
pP. 352 f. 
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works (Rom. i. 20; Acts xiv. 17), by which (i quasi-instrumental) 
the world ought to have attained to a knowledge of Him. But 
this sense of copia would be harsh and abrupt; and the order of 
the words is against this interpretation, as is also the context 
({papavey, evddxnoey ô @eds). ‘The wisdom of God’ is here 
God’s wise dealing with mankind in the history of religion, 
especially in permitting them to be ignorant (Acts xvii. 30; 
Rom. xi. 32; cf. Acts xiv. 16; Rom. i. 24). So Alford, Findlay, 
Evans, Lightfoot. 

oóx gyve. This applies to Jew as well as to Greek, although 
not in the same manner and degree. ‘The Pharisee, no less 
than the Greek philosopher, had a co¢dia of his own, which stood 
between his heart and the knowledge of God” (Lightfoot). See 
Rom. x. 2. The world's wisdom failed, the Divine ‘foolishness’ 
succeeded. 

«08óxqoev. Connects directly with yáp. The word belongs 
to late Greek : Rom. xv. 26; Gal. i. 15; Col. i. 19. 

Sà ris pepíag rod xyptyparos. Cf. Isa. xxviii. g9-13. Kypvypa 
(Matt. xii. hi) differs from xypvés as the aorist does from the 
present or imperfect : it denotes the action, not in process, but 
completed, or viewed as a whole. It denotes, not ‘the thing 
preached’ (RV. marg.) but ‘the proclamation’ itself (ii. 4; 
2 Tim. iv. 17) ; and here it stands practically for *the word of 
the Cross’ (v. 18), or the Gospel, but with a slight emphasis 
upon the presentation. K»ypiccew, which in earlier Greek meant 
‘to herald,’ passes into its N.T. and Christian use by the fact 
that the * Good-tidings' proclaimed by Christ and His Apostles 
was the germ of all Christian teaching (Matt. iii 1, iv. 17). 
‘The foolishness of preaching’ is a bold oxymoron (cf. v. 2 D: 
presupposing and interpreting v. 18. In N.T., pwpla is peculiar 
to 1 Cor. (18, 23, ii. 14, iii. 19). | 

sods wwrejovras. With emphasis at the end of the sentence, 
solving the paradox of God's will to work salvation for man 
through ‘foolishness.’ The habit of faith (pres. part.), and not 
cleverness, is the power by which salvation is appropriated (Rom. 
i. 17, iii. 25). He does not say rois moreicavras, which might 
mean that to have once believed was enough. 


22. èxedh. This looks forward to v. 23, to which v. 22 is a 
kind of protasis: *Since—while Jews and Gentiles alike demand 
something which suits their unsympathetic limitations—we, on 
the other hand, preach, etc. The two verses explain, with refer- 
ence to the psychology of the religious world at that time, what 
has been said generally in ov. 18, 21. The repeated xać brackets 
(Rom. iii. 9) the typical Greek with the typical Jew, as the lead- 
ing examples, in the world in which St Paul's readers lived, of 
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the dwoAAvpevor, the xéopos and its wisdom. In a similar way 
the opposed sects of Epicureans and Stoics are bracketed by St 
Luke (Acts xvii.) as belonging, for his purpose, to one category. 
By the absence of the article (not ‘zke Jews,’ ‘tke Greeks,’ as 
in AV.) the terms connote characteristic attributes rather than 
denote the individuals. There were many exceptions, as the 
N.T. shows. 
onpeta alroócw. Matt. xii. 38, xvi. 4; John iv. 48. The 
Jewish mind was matter-of-fact and crudely concrete. “ Hebrew 
idiom makes everything as concrete as possible” (R. H. Kennett). 
There were certain wonders specified as to be worked by the 
Messiah when He came, and these they ‘asked for’ importun- 
ately and precisely. The Greek restlessly felt after something 
which could dazzle his ingenious speculative turn, and he passed 
by anything which failed to satisfy intellectual curiosity (Acts 
xvii. 18, 21, 32).* Lightfoot points to the difference between 
the arguments used by Justin in his Apologies addressed to 
Gentiles, and those used by him in his controversy with Trypho 
the Jew.f See Deissmann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 393. 
The AV. has ‘require a sign.’ L, Arm. have onueiov. Beyond question 
onueta (X A B C D, etc.) must be read: ‘ask for signs’ is right. B. Weiss 
prefers enueîor. $ 


23. Xpıoròr eoraupwydvov. ‘A crucified Messiah’ (ii. 2; 
Gal. iii. 1). ‘We preach a Christ crucified’ (RV. marg.), the 
very point at which the argument with a Jew encountered a wall 
of prejudice (Acts xxvi. 23, ef maĝyròs ó Xpwrrós. Cf. Gal. ii. 21, 
v. 11). The Jews demanded a victorious Christ, heralded by 
onpeta, Who would restore the glories of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon. To the Jew the Cross was the sufficient and 
decisive refutation (Matt. xxvii. 42; cf. Luke xxiv. 21) of the 
claim that Jesus was the Christ. To the first preachers of Christ, 
the Cross was the atonement for sin (xv. 3, 11). On this subject 
the Jew had to unlearn before he could learn; and so also, in 
a different way, had the Greek. Both had to learn the divine 
character of humility. Christ was not preached as a conqueror 
to please the one, nor as a philosopher to please the other: He 
was preached as the crucified Nazarene. 

ZOveow 94 pwpiav. The heathen, prepared to weigh the ‘pros 
and cons’ of a new system, lacked the presuppositions which 
might have prepared the Jew for simple faith in the Christ. To 
him, the Gospel presented no prima facie case; it was unmean- 


* Graios, qui vera requirunt (Lucr. i. 641). 

t See also Biblical Essays, pP. 150f., and Edwards ad (ee. 

t Yet he interprets it in a plural sense. Eichhorn more consistently inter- 
ets it of a worldly Messiah, Mosheim of a miraculous deliverance of Jesus 
om crucifixion. i 
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ing, not even plausible: he was not, like the Jew, bent on 
righteousness (Rom. ix. 3o-x. 3). Compare Cicero's horror of 
crucifixion (Pro Radir. 5), Lucian's reference to our Saviour 
(De mort. Peregr. 13) as tov dverxoAomopevoy éxetvov codirryy, 
and the well-known caricature, found on the Palatine, of a slave 
bowing down to a crucified figure with an ass’s head, inscribed 
AX«£apevos Ocov acera. 


A few authorities (C? D?, Clem-Alex.) have "EXAyc: instead of Oves. 
Orig. seems to have both readings. 


24. abrois corresponds to zy in v. 18, as rois xAnrots to Tots 
co(opévois : ‘to the actual believers’ in contrast to other Jews 
and Gentiles. The pronoun is an appeal to personal experience, 
as against objections a? ex/ra. 

Xpwróv. This implies the repetition of éeravpopévov. It is 
in the Cross that God's power (Rom i. 16) and wisdom (v. 30, 
below) come into operation for the salvation of man. God's 
power and wisdom show themselves in a way which is not in 
accordance with men's a priori standards: they altogether tran- 
scend such standards. | 

Whether St Paul is here touching directly the line of thought 
which is expressed in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel is very 
doubtful. He may be said to do so indirectly, in so far as the 
doctrine of the work of Christ involves that of His Person (Col. 
i. 17—20, li. 9).* 


25. 13 paipoy tod Oeo. Either, ‘a foolish thing on God's 
part’ (such as a crucified Messiah), or, better, ‘the foolishness of 
God’ (AV.), in a somewhat rhetorical sense, not to be pressed. 
God's wisdom, at its lowest, is wiser than men, and God's power, 
at its weakest, is stronger than men. It is quite possible to 
treat the construction as a condensed comparison ; *than men's 
wisdom,’ ‘than men's power’ (Matt. v. 20; John v. 36). So 
Lightfoot, Conybeare and Howson, etc. Jnafirmitas Christi 
magna victoria est(Primasius). Victus vicit mortem, quam riullus 
gigas evasit (Herv.). Mortem, quam reges, gigantes, et principes 
superare non poterant, tpse moriendo vicit (Atto). 


Throughout the above passage (17-25) we may note the 
close sequence of explanatory conjunctions, ydp (18, 19, 2r), 
éxedy (22), Src (25). Without pretending to seize every nuance 


* ** This means that Christ stands for God's wisdom upon earth, and exer- 
cises God's power among men. Such a view implies a very close relation 
with the head. But it should also be noted that this is still connected in 
St Paul's mind with the Mission that has been laid upon Jesus, rather than 

ded as the outcome of His essential nature" (Durell, Zhe Self- Revelation 
7 eur Lord, p. 190). On the order of the words Bengel remarks that we 
recognize God's power before we recognize His wisdom. 
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of transition, or to call the Apostle to stringent account for every 
conjunction that he uses, the connexion of the successive clauses 
may be made fairly plain by following it in the order of thought. 
The ydp and or, going from effect to cause, present the sequence 
in reverse order. In following the order of thought, however, we 
must not forget that proof is sometimes from broad principles, 
sometimes from particular facts. The order works out somewhat 
as follows :— | 

The Divine Power and Wisdom, at their seeming lowest, are 
far above man's highest (25) ; for this reason (22-24) our Gospel 
—a poor thing in the eyes of men, is, to those who know it, the 
Power and Wisdom of God. This exemplifies (21) the truth 
underlying the history of the world, that man's wisdom is con- 
victed of failure by the simplicity of the truth as declared by 
God. This is how God, now as of old, turns to folly the wisdom 
of the wise (19, 20), a principle which explains the opposite look 
which the ‘word of the Cross’ has to the dwroAAvpevo: and the 
owf{opuevot (18): and that is why (17) my mission is to preach 
ovx èv codia Aóyov. 

As a chain of explanatory statements, the argument might 
have gone straight from v. 18 to v. 22; but St Paul would not 
omit a twofold appeal, most characteristic of his mind, to Scrip- 
ture (19, 20), and to the religious history of mankind (21), the 
latter being exhibited as a verification of the other. 

Texts vary considerably as to the position of éorly in the first clause of 
v. 25, and also in the second clause. In the second, N* B 17 omit éoris, 
and it is probably an interpolation from the first. 

26. Bdéwere yáp. An unanswerable argumentum ad hominem, 
clinching the result of the above passage, especially the compre- 
hensive principle of v. 25. The verb is imperative (RV.), not 
indicative (AV.), and governs rjv xAnow directly. It is needless 
subtlety to make 7. xX. an accusative of respect, ‘ Behold—with 
reference to your call—how that not many,’ etc. 

thy kXMjow budy. ‘Summon before your mind's eye what took 
place then; note the ranks from which one by one you were 
summoned into the society of God's people; very few come from 
the educated, influential, or well-connected class With «Ajors 
compare xAyro& vv. 2, 24: it refers, not so much to the external 
call, or even to the internal call of God, as to the conversion 
which presupposes the latter: mdvrev dvOpwrov xexXAguévow oi 
traxotoa BovAxOevres kAyroi óvouda0ncav (Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 
p. 314). See on vii. 20, and Westcott on Eph. i. 18. 
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àBel$ol. As in v. 10, the affectionate address softens what 
might give pain. 

Sr. oò woddoi. A substantival clause, in apposition to xAjow 
as the part to the whole: they are to ‘behold their calling,’ 
specially noting these facts which characterized it. From ‘not 
many’ we may assume that in each case there were some: but 
x. 5 warns us against interpreting ob -oAAo( as meaning more 
than ‘very few.’ 

xarà odpxa. This applies to dvvarol and eby«veis as well as to 
copot, Each of the three terms is capable of a higher sense, 
as evyevets in Acts xvii. 11; each may be taken either (1) as a 
predicate, ‘not many of the called were wise,’ etc. ; or (2) as 
belonging to the subject, the predicate being understood, ‘not 
many wise had part therein’; or (3) like (2), but with a different 
predicate, ‘not many wise were called’ (AV., RV.). The last is 
best. 

Some of the converts were persons of culture and position ; 
Dionysius at Athens (Acts xvii. 34), Erastus at Corinth (Rom. 
Xvi 23), the ladies at Thessalonica and Beroea (Acts xvii. 4, 12). 
But the names known to us (xvi. 17; Rom. xvi.) are mostly 
suggestive of slaves or freedmen. Lightfoot refers to Just. Apol. 
li. 9; Orig. Cels. ii. 79.* 


27. rà pepá. Cf. Matt. xi. 25. The gender lends force to the 
paradox: rovs codovs leads us to expect rovs ixxupods, x.7.À., but 
the contrast of genders is not kept up in the other cases. 

éfeMéfaro. The verb is the correlative of xAjow (26), but 
here, as in many other places, it brings in the idea of choice for 
a particular end. Thus, of the choosing of Matthias, of Stephen, 
of St Paul as a e««0os éxAoyrs, of St Peter to admit the first 
Gentiles (Acts xv. 7). The emphatic threefold éfeAéfaro ô @eds 
prepares the way for v. 31. See iv. 7 and Eph. ii. 8. The 
Church, like the Apostle (2 Cor. xii. 10), was strong in weak- 
ness. 


28. efouSermpéva. See on vi. 4; also 2 Cor. x. 10. 'Ayevis 
here only. 

xal rd pi) óvra. ‘Yea things that are not The omission of 
the xa£ (&* A C* D* FG 17) gives force to the (then) “ studi- 


* A century later it was a common reproach that Christianity was a 
religion of the vulgar, and Apologists were content to imitate St Paul and 
glory in the fact, rather than kein it. But the charge became steadily less 
and less true. In Pliny's famous letter to Trajan, be s of multi omnis 
ordinis being Christians. See Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christi- 
anity, bk. iv. ch. 2; Lightfoot, Clement, 1. p. 30. Celsus, who this 

d not have written a serious treatise against the faith, i le 
of culture and position were not beginning to adopt it. See Glover, ach 
of Religions in the Roman Empire, ch. 9. 
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ously unconnected” and hyperbolical ra py óvra: but the xoa: 
(R3 B C? D! E L P, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is quite in St 
Paul's style. The ý does not mean ‘supposed not to exist,’ but 
‘non-existent,’ pý with participles being much more common 
than ov. 

xatapyjoy. The verb means ‘to reduce a person or thing to 
ineffectiveness,’ ‘to render work/ess or inoperative,’ and so ‘to 
bring to nought.’ It is thus a stronger word than xaraoyxvvy, 
and is substituted for it to match the antithesis between óvra 
and uù óvra. It is very frequent in this group of the Pauline 
Epistles. Elsewhere it is rare (2 Thess. ii. 8; 2 Tim. i. 10; 
Luke xiii. 7; Heb. ii. 14) ; only four times in LXX, and very rare 
in Greek authors. Cf. xevoe5, t. 17, and xevócet, ix. 15. 


Instead of rà dyer} rod kócpov, Marcion (Tert. Marc. v. 5, inhonesta et 
minima) seems to have read rà dyer kal ra éMáxura. 


29. rws ph xavxfjenrac waca odp. For the construction see 
Rom. iii. 20; Acts x. 14. The negative coheres with the verb, 
not with waca: in xv. 39 (où waca cápf) the negative coheres 
with záca. Ilâra gdp is a well-known Hebraism (Acts ii. 17), 
meaning here the human race apart from the Spirit; ‘that all 
mankind should abstain from glorying before God.' * 

dvémvor ToU Geos. Another Hebraic phrase. Non coram illo 
sed in illo gloriori possumus (Beng.). 

‘In His presence’ (AV.) comes from the false reading érório» abroü 


(C, Vulg. Syrr.). The true reading (X AB C*DEFGL P, Copt. Aeth.) 
is a forcible contrast to waca cáp£. 


80. èf adrod 84 pets dorre. ‘But ye (in emphatic contrast) are 
His children’ (another contrast). This is their true dignity, and 
the 5¢ shows how different their case is from that of those just 
mentioned. The wise, the strong, the well-born, etc. may boast 
of what seems to distinguish them from others, dxf it is the 
Christian who really has solid ground for glorying. Some would 
translate * But it proceeds from Him that ye are in Christ Jesus,’ 
ie. ‘your being Christians is His doing.’ But in that case ùpeîs 
égre (note the accentuation) is hard to explain: the pronoun is 
superfluous: we should expect simply èv Xpiorg 'Iyoo0 dore. 
Moreover, the sense given to è abrob is hard to justify. It is 
far more probable that we ought to read tpeis doré (WH., Light- 
foot, Ellicott) and not vues ¿ore (T. R.). The meaning will then 
be, ‘But from Him ye have your being in Christ Jesus. The 


* Renan (S. Paul, p. 233) gives xavxáoua« as an instance of the way in 
which a word gets a hold on the Apostle's mind so that he keeps on repeating 
it: ss mot lobsède ; sl le ramène dans une page à tout propos; not for want 
of vocabulary, but because he cares so much more about his meaning than his 
style (v. 17). Cf. v. 31, iii. 21, iv. 7, v. 6, ix. 15, 16, xv. 31. 


— — — 
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addition of à Xp. ‘I. shows that more is meant than being His 
offspring in the sense of Acts xvii. 28. ‘By adoption in Christ 
you are among things that really exist, although you may be 
counted as nonentities: in this there is room for glorying’ (iv. 7; 
Eph. ii. 8f.) This is the interpretation of the Greek Fathers, 
probably from a sense of the idiom, and not from bias of any 
kind.* 

ês éyevífy. This shows what the previous words involve. 
Not dant is made’ (AV.), nor ‘who was made’ (RV.), but ‘ who 
became’ by His coming into the world and by what He accom- 
plished for us. He showed the highest that God could show to 
man (v. 18, ii. 7), and opened the way to the knowledge of God 
through reconciliation with Him. 

co$ía juiv. This is the central idea, in contrast with the 
false co$ía in the context, and it is expanded in the terms which 
follow. For the dative see vv. 18, 24. 

ded Oeo. The words justify m avro) and qualify éyer7Oy . 
ju, not copia only. The ázó points to the source of ultimate 
derivation. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

Scxaroodvy re nai. . . dwodttpworg. The terms, linked into 
one group by the conjunctions, are in apposition to co¢éa and 
define it (RV. marg.): the four terms are not co-ordinate (AV., 
RV.).t Lightfoot suggests, on not very convincing grounds, 
that re xai serve to connect specially xarrón and dyar pós, 
leaving dwoAvrpwous “rather by itself.” The close connexion 
between dx. and dy. is, of course, evident (Rom. vi. 19), à. 
being used by St Paul of the moral state founded upon and flow- 
ing from, faith in Christ (Rom. x. 4, 10, vi. 13; Gal. v. 5; Phil. 
iii. 9), and dy. being used of the same state viewed as progress 
towards perfect holiness (v. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 3-7). By ‘righteous- 
ness’ he does not mean ‘justification’: that is presupposed and 
included. ‘Righteousness’ is the character of the justified man 
in its practical working. This good life of the pardoned sinner 
is to be distinguished from (a) God’s righteousness (Rom. iii. 26, 
by which we explain Rom. i. 17), and from (4) Righteousness in 
the Y sense of a right relation between persons (Acts x. 35, 
xxiv. 25). 

xai dwodttpwors. Placed last for emphasis, as being the 
foundation of all else that we have in Christ (Rom. v. 9, 10, 
Vili. 32; cf. iii. 24). Others explain the order by reference to 
the thought of final or completed redemption (Luke xxi. 28 ; Eph. 


* See Deissmann, Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu.” 
oe remarks how St Paul keeps ‘‘nailing them to the Name of 


A It was probably in order to co-ordinate all four that L, Vulg. Syrr. Co 
Arm. have hui» before coóía. — 
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i. 14, iv. 30). Redemptio primum Christi donum est quod inchoatur 
in nobis, et ultimum perficitur (Calv.). The former is better, but 
it does not exclude the latter. 


81. tva nabs yéypawra. Cf. v. 15. We have here a case 
either of broken construction, a direct being substituted for a 
dependent clause (ix. 15), or of ellipse, a verb like yévgra« being 
understood (iv. 6, xi. 24; 2 Thess. 1i. 3; Gal. i. 20, etc.). 

6 xnauxepevos. A free quotation, combining the LXX of Jer. 
ix. 23, 24 with 1 Sam. ii. ro, which resembles it. Jer. ix. 23, 24 
runs, pù KavxdcOw ó codós £v t) codíg abro) kai py kavydáoĝw ô 
loxvpós èv rjj Ixũt abro) xai py kavxdaOw 6 mXoócvos èv TH TAOUTY 
abro), ddd’ 1) èv rovrp kavxáo 0o ô Kavxwpevos, cunev kai 
ywooxev Ore yó eiu Kópios 6 rowdy éXcos. In 1 Sam. ii. 10 we 
have dvvards and duvdne for icyupdes and lox with the ending, 
ywookew Tóy Kópuov kai moiety xpipa kal Stxacoovvyy dy peow Tis 
yüs. The occurrence of ‘the wise’ and ‘the strong’ and ‘the 
rich’ (as in v. 26 here) makes the quotation very apt. 

Clement of Rome (Cor. 13) quotes the same passage, but 
ends thus; dAX’ f) ó xavxwpevos dv Kupipy xavydoOw To) éxlyreiv 
abróv xai moei «pipa kai Sixacoovvyy, thus approximating to 
St Paul's quotation. Probably he quotes the LXX and un- 
consciously assimilates his quotation to St Paul's. Lightfoot 
suggests that both the Apostle and Clement may have had a 
Greek version of 1 Sam. which differed from the LXX. For a 
false *glorying in God’ see Rom. iii. 17, and for a true glorying, 
Ecclus. xxxix. 8, l. 20. 

Bachmann remarks that this is one of the remarkable quota- 
tions in which, by a free development of O.T. ideas and expres- 
sions, Christ takes the place of Jehovah ; and he quotes as other 
instances in Paul, ii. 16, x. 22; 2 Cor. x. 17; Phil. ii. 11; Rom. 
x. 13. Horts remarks on r Pet. ii. 3, where 6 Kúpıos in Ps. xxxiv. 
8 is transferred by the Apostle to Christ, will fit this and other 
passages. ‘It would be rash, however, to conclude that he meant 
to identify Jehovah with Christ. No such identification can be 
clearly made out in the N.T. St Peter is not here making a 
formal quotation, but merely borrowing O.T. language, and 
applying it in his own manner. His use, though different from 
that of the Psalm, is not at variance with it, for it is through the 
xpyorérys of the Son that the xpyordrns of the Father is clearly 
made known to Christians." "The Father is glorified in the Son 
(John xiv. 13), and therefore language about glorifying the Father 
may, without irreverence, be transferred to the Son; but the 
transfer to Christ would have been irreverent if St Paul had not 
believed that Jesus was what He claimed to be. 

Deissmann (ew Light on the N.T., p. 7) remarks that the 
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testimony of St Paul at the close of this chapter, “as to the 
origin of his congregations in the lower class of the great towns, 
is one of the most important historical witnesses to Primitive 
Christianity.” See also, Light from the Anc. East, pp. 7, 14, 
60, 142. 


IL 1-5. The False Wisdom (continued). 


So I came to you and preached, not a beautiful philosophy, 
but a crucified Christ. Iwasa feeble, timid speaker; and 
it was not my eloquence, but the power of God, that converted 
you. 


1 And (in accordance with this principle of glory only in the 
Lord) when I first came to Corinth, Brothers, it was as quite an 
ordinary person (so far as any pre-eminence in speech or wisdom 
is concerned) that I proclaimed to you the testimony of God's 
love for you. ?For I did not care to know, still less to preach, 
anything whatever beyond Jesus Christ; and what I preached 
about Him was that He was crucified. And, as I say, it was 
in weakness and timidity and painful nervousness that I paid my 
visit to you: *and my speech to you and my message to you 
were not conveyed in the persuasive words which earthly 
wisdom adopts. No, their cogency came from God's Spirit and 
God's power ; *for God intended that your faith should rest on 
His power, and not on the wisdom of man. 


l. kàyé. ‘And I, accordingly! The xaf emphasizes the 
Apostle's consistency with the principles and facts laid down in 
L 18-31, especially in 27-31. His first preaching at Corinth 
eschewed the false coda, and conformed to the essential character 
of the Gospel. ‘The negative side comes first (vv. 1, 2). 

bór. At the time of his first visit (Acts viii. 1f). We 
have an analogous reference, 1 Thess. i. 5, ii. 1. 

&8ekpoi. The rebuke latent in this reminder, and the affec- 
tionate memories of his first ministry to souls at Corinth (iv. 15), 
combine to explain this address (i. 10, 26). 

$X6ov. The repetition, Abhr vpós tas . . . HAGov, instead of 
Abov xpos pâs, is not a case of broken construction, still less 
a Hebraism. It gives solemn clearness and directness to St 
Paul's appeal to their beginnings as a Christian body. 

xa üwepoxfjv. Most commentators connect the words with 
xarayyéAAov rather than 7ÀA0ov. Compare xarà xpdros (Acts xix. 
20), «aU twrepBoAnv (1 Cor. xii. 31). Elsewhere in N.T. twepoyy 
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occurs only I Tim. ii. 2; cf. trepexav, Rom. xiii. 1, etc. ‘Pre- 
eminence’ is an exact equivalent. 

Aóyou A codias. See on i. 5, 17. 

katayyé\kwv. The tense marks, not the purpose of the visit, 
for which the future would be suitable, but the way in which the 
visit was occupied. The aorists sum it up as a whole. Lightfoot 
suggests that dyyeAXew after verbs of mission or arrival (Acts xv. 
27) is commonly in the present participle, as meaning ‘to éear, 
rather than to deliver, tidings.’ But this does not always suit 
xatayyé\Aey in N.T.; see xi. 26; Acts iv. 2; Rom. i. 8; Phil. i. 17; 
and dyyéAAew, uncompounded, occurs only John xx. 18, with 
drayy. as v.l 

poprópuov. ‘He spoke in plain and simple language, as be- 
came a witness’ (Lightfoot). Testimonium simpliciter dicendum 
est: nec eloguentia nec subtilitate ingenii opus est, quae testem sus- 
pectum potius reddit (Wetstein). Cf. xv. 15; 2 Thess. i. 10; 
t Tim. ii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 8. The first reference is decisive as to 
the meaning here. 

Tod Geo’. genitivus objecti as in i. 6. The testimony is the 
message of God's love to mankind declared in the saving work 
of Christ (Rom. v. 8; John iii. 16); it is therefore a papriptov 
T. @eov as well as a papr. T. Xpicrov. There is, of course, a 
witness from God (1 John v. 9), but the present connexion is 
with the Apostolic message about God and His Christ. 


paprépor (RN? B D E F GLP, Vulg. Sah. Aeth. Arm. AV. RV. marg.) 
is probably to be preferred to uvorhpor (X° AC, Copt. RV.). wh. 
prefer the latter; but it may owe its origin to v. 7. | the other hand, 
papr. may come from i. 6. 


2. ot yàp expiwa Tv eiS€var. ‘Not only did I not speak of, 
but I had no thought for, anything else.’ Cf. Acts xviii. 5, euve“ 
xero TQ. Aoyw, ‘he became engrossed in the word.’ For xpivew 
of a personal resolve see vii. 37; Rom. xiv. 13; 2 Cor. ii. 1. 
Does the o? connect directly with éxpwa or with re eidévar, as 
in AV., RV.? The latter is attractive on account of its incisive- 
ness ; ‘I deliberately refused to know anything.’ But it assumes 
that oùx éxpwa = kpwa ov, on the familiar analogy of ob dw. 
Apparently there is no authority for this use of oüx éxpwa: obx ei, 
as Lightfoot points out, is not strictly analogous. Accordingly, 
we must preserve the connexion suitable to the order of the 
words; ‘I did not think fit to know anything.’ He did not 
regard it as his business to know more. Ellicott remarks that 
“the meaning is practically the same”: but we must not give to 
a satisfactory meaning the support of unsatisfactory grammar. 

Tt eéra Not quite in the sense of éyvoxéva rı (viii. 2), 
‘to know something,’ as Evans here. In that case eè pý would 
mean ‘but only.’ But re simply means ‘anything’ whatever. 
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mooũr Xpvoróv. As ini. 1; contrast i. 23. In the Epistles 
of this date, Xpurrds still designates primarily the Office; ‘ Jesus, 
the Anointed One, and that (not as King in His glory, but)— 
crucified.' 

xal ToóTov égraupepévov. The force of xai rovrov is definitely 
to specify the point on which, in preaching Jesus Christ, stress 
was laid (ô Aóyos T. cravpov, i. 18), the effect being that of a 
climax. The Apostle regards the Person and Work of Jesus 
the Messiah as comprising in essence the whole Gospel, and 
the Crucifixion, which with him involves the Resurrection, as 
the turning-point of any preaching of his work. This most vital 
point must not be forgotten when considering vv. 6 f. below. 


re el8évac (BCP 17) is to be preferred to «l8éva: ri (NA D? FG L). 
L ins. ToU before e(3évac ri. 


8. kàyó. He now gives the positive side—in what fashion he 
did come (3-5). Asin v. 1, the éyó is emphatic; but bere the 
emphasis is one of contrast. ‘Although I was the vehicle of 
God's power (i. 18, ii. 4, 5), I not only eschewed all affectation 
of cleverness or grandiloquence, but I went to the opposite 
extreme of diffidence and nervous self-effacement. Others in my 
place might have been bolder, but I personally was as I say.’ 
Or else we may take v. 3 as beginning again at the same point 
as v. 1; as if the Apostle had been interrupted after dictating 
v. 2, and had then begun afresh. Lightfoot regards xáyo as 
simply an emphatic repetition, citing Juvenal i. 15, 16, E£ nos 
ergo manum ferulae subduximus, et nos Consilium | dedimus 
Sullae. 

év doGeveia. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, xii. 10. The sense is general, 
but may include his unimpressive presence (2 Cor. x. 10) and 
shyness in venturing unaccompanied into strange surroundings 
(cf. Acts xvii. 15, xviii. 5), coupled with anxiety as to the tidings 
which Timothy and Silvanus might bring (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 13). 
There was also the thought of the appalling wickedness of 
Corinth, of his poor success at Athens, and of the deadly hostility 
of the Jews to the infant Church of Thessalonica (Acts xvii. s, 
r3). Possibly the malady which had led to his first preaching 
in Galatia (Gal. iv. 13) was upon him once more. If this was 
epilepsy, or malarial fever (Ramsay), it might well be the recurrent 
trouble which he calls a ‘thorn for the flesh’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

év $óe xai év tpépw roi. We have $óflos and rpópos com- 
bined in 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12; Eph. vi. s. The physical 
manifestation of distress is a climax. St Paul rarely broke new 
ground without companions, and to face new hearers required 
an effort for which he had to brace himself. But it was not the 
Gospel which he had to preach that made him tremble: he was 
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‘not ashamed’ of that (Rom. i. 16). Nor was it fear of personal 
danger. It was rather “a trembling anxiety to perform a duty.” 
In Eph. vi. 5, slaves are told to obey their masters pera pdBov x. 
Tpóuov, which means with that conscientious anxiety that is 
opposed to éd$6aAuo8ovAa (Conybeare and Howson)* No 
other N.T. writer has this combination of $ófos and rpópos. 
Some MSS. omit the second év. 

€yevouny xpdg Suds. These words are probably to be taken 
together, exactly as in xvi. 10; ‘I was with you. The sense of 
becoming ‘in the verb, and of movement in the preposition, is 
attenuated. ‘My visi to you was in weakness, preserves both 
the shade of meaning and the force of the tense. Cf. 2 John 12; 
I Thess. ii. 7, 10. 


4. xal ô Aóyos pov. See on i. 5, 17. Various explanations 
have been given of the difference between Aóyos and xypvypa, 
and itis clear that to make the former *private conversation, 
and the latter * public preaching,’ is not satisfactory. Nor is the 
one the delivery of the message and the other the substance of 
it: see oni. 21. More probably, ó Aóyos looks back to i. 18, 
and means the Gospel which the Apostle preached, while 

jpvypa is the act of proclamation, viewed, not as a process 
(«xjpvé&s), but as a whole. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

odx èv mots copias Aóyos. The singular word més or 
veós, which is found nowhere else, is the equivalent of the 
classical m«8avós, which Josephus (Ant. vini. ix. 1) uses of the 
plausible words of the lying prophet of 1 Kings xiii. The only 
exact parallel to ribos or ve0s from meíðw is piðós or adds from 
¢eiSoxat, and in both cases the spelling with a diphthong seems 
to be incorrect (WH. App. p. 153). The rarity of the word has 
produced confusion in the text. Some cursives and Latin 
witnesses support a reading which is found in Origen and in 
Eus. Praep. Evang. i. 3., €v eoi [avOpwrivys| copias Aóyov, in 
persuasione sapientiae [humanae] verbi, or sermones for sermonis ; 
where «eot is the dat. of «0o. From this, év reot codias 
has been conjectured as the original reading; but the evidence 
of x A BCD E LP for èv rots or reboîs is decisive ; t and while 
co$ías Adyos almost certainly is genuine, dyOpwrivns almost 
certainly is not, except as interpretation. 

The meaning is that the false co$ía, the cleverness of the 
rhetorician, which the Apostle is disclaiming and combating 


* Three times in Acts (xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 24) St Paul receives en- 
couragement from the Lord. There was something in his temperament which 
needed this. In Corinth the vision assured him that his work was approved 
and would succeed. He not only might work, he must do so (ix. 16). 

t It is remarkable that the word has not been adopted by ecclesiastical 
writers, 
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throughout this passage, was specially directed to the art of 
persuasion: cf. zayoXoyía (Col. ii. 4). 
dwobde(fer. Not elsewhere in N.T. It has two very different 
meanings : (1) ‘display’ or 'showing off’ (cf. iv. 9 and Luke 
i 80), and (2) ‘demonstration’ in the sense of ‘stringent proof.’ 
The latter is the meaning here. Aristotle distinguishes it from 
cvAXoywpós. The latter proves that a certain conclusion follows 
from given premises, which may or may not be true. In åró- 
ĉefis the premises are known to be true, and therefore the 
conclusion is not only logical, but certainly true. In ZE/4. Nic. 
I iii. 4 we are told that to demand rigid demonstrations (dxo- 
eigas) from a rhetorician is as unreasonable as to allow a 
mathematician to deal in mere plausibilities. Cf. Plato Phaed. 
77C, Zheaet. 162 E.* St Paul is not dealing with scientific 
certainty: but he claims that the certitude of religious truth 
to the believer in the Gospel is as complete and as ‘objective’ 
—equal in degree, though different in kind—as the certitude of 
scientific truth to the scientific mind. Mere human oo¢ia may 
dazzle and overwhelm and seem to be unanswerable, but assensum 
constringit non res ; it does not penetrate to those depths of the 
soul which are the seat of the decisions of a lifetime. The 
Stoics used dxóó«£is in this sense. 
veóparos xal Buvápeus. See on i. 18. The demonstration 
is that which is wrought by God's power, especially His power 
to save man and give a new direction to his life. As it is all 
from God, why make a party-hero of the human instrument? 
Some Greek Fathers suppose that miracle-working power is 
meant, which is an idea remote from the context. Origen 
refers zvejuaros to the O.T. prophecies, and duvdyews to the 
N.T. miracles, thus approximating to the merely philosophic 
sense of drodefis. And if duvdzews means God's power, zvev- 
paros will mean His Spirit, the Holy Spirit. The article is 
omitted as in v. 13 (cf. Gal. v. 16 and Phil. ib 1 with 2 Cor. 
xii. 13). See Ellicott ad loc. The genitives are either sub- 
jective, ‘demonstration proceeding from and wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God,’ or qualifying, ‘demonstration con- 
sisting in the spirit and power of God,’ as distinct from per- 
suasion produced by mere cleverness. The sense of xvevparos 
is well given by Theophylact: dppyry Tu4 TpóTQ TicTw dverola 
rots dxovovew. For the general sense see 1 Thess. i. 5 and 
li. 13; ‘our Gospel came not in word only, but also in power 
and in the Holy Spirit’; and ‘ye accepted it not as the word 
of — but, as it is in truth, the word of God, which also 
dsxódei£is is used of official evidence or . Bachmann 
— Bake oùs roô éricracbat leparixa ypdppara (Tebt. Pap. ii. 291, 
n 
3 
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worketh in you that believe.’ St Paul's appeal is to the strong 
conviction and deep practical power of the Gospel. Not that 
strong conviction is incompatible with error: there is such 
a thing as évepyeta wAárvys, causing men to believe what is false 
(2 Thess. ii. 11); but the false copia engenders no depth of 
conviction. Lightfoot quotes Longinus, who describes St Paul 
as mpatov .. . wpoicrduevov Scyparos ávamoOeikrov — meaning 
philosophic proof, whereas St Paul is asserting a proof different 
in kind. “It was moral, not verbal [nor scientific] demonstra- 
tion at which he aimed." This epistle is proof of that. 

dvOpwrlyns (Rc A CL P, Copt. AV.) before cogias is rejected by all 

editors. 

b. tva. This expresses, either the purpose of God, in so 
ordering the Apostle’s preaching (Theodoret), or that of the 
Apostle himself. The latter suits the expwa of v. 2; but the 
former best matches the thought of v. 4, and may be preferred 
(Meyer, Ellicott). The verse is co-ordinate with i. 3r, but 
rises to a higher plane, for rioris is more intimately Christian 
than the xavyyors of the O.T. quotation. 

p yj ev copia dvOpdrwy. The preposition marks the medium 
or sphere in which faith has its root: cf. éy rovrw morevope 
(John xvi. 3o). We often express the same idea by ‘depend 
on’ rather than by ‘rooted in’; ‘that your faith may not 
depend upon wisdom of men, but upon power of God.’ What 
depends upon a clever argument is at the mercy of a cleverer 
argument. Faith, which is at its root personal trust, springs 
from the vital contact of human personality with divine. Its 
affirmations are no mere abstract statements, but comprise the 
experience of personal deliverance ; olSa yàp  rertcrevxa (2 Tim. 
i. 12). Here the negative statement is emphasized. 


(ii.) II. 6-III. 4. The True Wisdom. 
II. 6-13. Zhe True Wisdom described. 


To mature Christians we Apostles preach the Divine 
Wisdom, which God has revealed to us by His Spirit. 


$ Not that as preachers of the Gospel we ignore wisdom: 
when we are among those whose faith is ripe, we impart it. 
But it is not a wisdom that is possessed by this age; no, 
nor yet by the leaders of this age, whose influence is destined 
soon to decline "On the contrary, what we impart is the 
Wisdom of God, a mystery hitherto kept secret, which God 
ordained from before all time for our eternal salvation. *Of 
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this wisdom no one of the leaders of this age has ever acquired 
knowledge, for if any had done so, they would never have 
crucified the Lord whose essential attribute is glory. But, 
so far from any of them knowing this wisdom, what stands 
written in Scripture is exactly true about them, Things 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered 
not into the heart of man,—whatsoever things God prepared 
for them that love Him. 1 But to us, who are preachers of 
His Gospel, God has unveiled these mysteries through the 
operation of His Spirit; for His Spirit can explore all things, 
even the deep mysteries of the Divine Nature and Will u We 
can understand this a little from our own experience. What 
human being knows the inmost thoughts of a man, except 
the man’s own spirit within him? Just so no one has attained 
to knowledge of the inmost thoughts of God, except God’s own 
Spirit. %%Yet what we received was not the spirit which 
animates and guides the non-Christian world, but its opposite, 
the Spirit which proceeds from God, given to us that we may 
appreciate the benefits lavished upon us by God. !* And what 
He has revealed to us we teach, not in choice words taught 
by the rhetoric of the schools, but in words taught by the 
Spirit, matching spiritual truth with spiritual language. 


6. Xodiay 82 Aadodpev. The germ of the following passage is 
in i 24, 30: Christ crucified is to the xAyroí the wisdom of 
God. This is the guiding thought to be borne in mind in 
discussing St Paul's conception of the true wisdom.* There 
are two points respecting AaAo)uev. Firstly, St Paul includes 
others with bimself, not only his immediate fellow-workers, 
but the Apostolic body as a whole (xv. 11). Secondly, the 
verb means simply ‘utter’: it must not be pressed to denote 
a kind of utterance distinct from Aóyos and «jpvypa (v. 4), 
such as private conversation. 

dv rots tedefors. It is just possible that there is here an 
allusion to the technical language of mystical imitation ; but, 
if so, it is quite subordinate. By réAeoc St Paul means the 
mature or full-grown Christians, as contrasted with vro (iii. 1). 1 
The word is used again xiv. 20; Phil. iii. 15; Eph. iv. 13. 
Those who had attained to the fulness of Christian experience 


* See ch. x. in Chadwick, Pastoral Teaching, pp. 356f., and note the 
emphatic position of copla». 

t This sense is frequent in papyri and elsewhere. ‘Initiated’ would be 
TereAea péro 
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would know that his teaching was really philosophy of the 
highest kind. The é means, not merely ‘in the opinion of,’ 
but literally ‘among,’ in consessu; ‘in such a circle’ the Apostle 
utters true wisdom. 

It is quite clear that St Paul distinguishes two classes of 
hearers, and that both of them are distinct from the droAAvpevor 
of i. 18, or the Jews and Greeks of i. 22, 23. On the one 
hand, there are the réAewe, whom he calls lower down xvevpa- 
Two( (v. 13- iii. 1); on the other hand, there is the anomalous 
class of odpxcvor, who are babes in Christ. Ideally, all Chris- 
tians, as such, are wvevzarixoé (xii. 31; Gal. iii, 2, 5; Rom. 
viii 9, 15, 26). But practically, many Christians need to be 
treated as (ds, iii. 1), and to all intents are, eápxwot výro, 
Vvxtxot (v. 14), even capkuoc (ili. 3). The work of the Apostle 
has as its aim the raising of all such imperfect Christians to 
the normal and ideal standard; iva mapaorýowpev ávra dyÓpo- 
mov TéAewy dy Xpior (Col. i. 28, where see Lightfoot). St Paul's 
thought, therefore, seems to be radically different from that 
which is ascribed to Pythagoras, who is said to have divided 
his disciples into réAcoe and vm. It is certainly different 
from that of the Gnostics, who erected a strong barrier between 
the initiated (réAeo) and the average Christians (yvyuxox). 
There are clear traces of this Gnostic distinction between 
esoteric and exoteric Christians in the school of Alexandria 
(Eus. HZ. v. xi), and a residual distinction survives in the 
ecclesiastical instinct of later times (Ritschl, Zides Implicita). 
The vital difference is this: St Paul, with all true teachers, 
recognizes the principle of gradations. He does not expect 
the beginner at once to equal the Christian of ripe experience; 
nor does he expect the Gospel to level all the innumerable 
diversities of mental and moral capacity (vii. 7, xii. 12-27; 
Rom. xiv.). But, although gradations of classes among Christians 
must be allowed, there must be no differences of caste. The 
‘wisdom’ is open to all; and all, in their several ways, are 
capable of it, and are to. be trained to receive it. So far as 
the Church, in any region or in any age, is content to leave 
any class in permanent nonage, reserving spiritual understanding 
for any caste, learned, or official, or other, —so far the Apostolic 
charge has been left unfulfilled and the Apostolic ideal has 
been abandoned. 

The ôé is explanatory and corrective; ‘Now by wisdom I 
mean, not,’ etc. 

TOU alüvos tourou. See on i. 20. 

oób4 tiv dpxóvrev. It is quite evident from v. 8 that the 
dpxovres are those who took part in the Crucifixion of the Lord 
of Glory. They, therefore, primarily include the rulers of the 
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Jews. Peter says, kai viv, ddeA doi, ofda Gre xarà d-yvoay érpá£are, 
égep xai of dpxovres ipov (Acts iii. 17); and if St Luke is 
responsible for the form in which this speech is reported, the 
words may be regarded as the earliest commentary on our 
passage. But Pilate also was a party to the crime: and ‘the 
rulers of this dispensation’ includes all, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil. 

Some Fathers and early writers, from Marcion (Tert. Mare. 
v. 6) downwards, understand the dpxovres ToU aidvos rovrov to 
mean demons: cf. xocpokpáropas ToU GKórovs TOU alüvos TOVTOV 
(Eph. vi. 12). Perhaps this idea exists already in Ignatius; 
abe tov dpxovra ToU aüovos rovrov . . . Ó Üavaros ToU Kupiov. 
See Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, pp. 156f., 230n. But this interpretation is wholly 
incompatible with v. 8, as also is the very perverse suggestion 
of Schmiedel that St Paul refers to Angels, whose rule over 
certain departments in God’s government of the world belongs 
only to this dispensation, and ceases with it (xarapyoupévwy), 
and who are unable to see into the mysteries of redemption 
(Gal. iii 19; 1 Pet. i. 12). See Abbott, The Son of Man, p. 5. 

tév xatapyousdvey. See on i. 28. The force of the present 
tense is ‘axiomatic.’ These rulers and their function belong to 
the sphere of rpocxatpa (vii. 31 ; 2 Cor. iv. 18), and are destined 
to vanish in the dawn of the Kingdom of God. So far as the 
Kingdom is come, they are gone. Yet they have their place 
and function in relation to the world in which we have our 
present station and duties (vii. 20, 24, 31), until all * pass away into 
nothingness.' 


7. à&Àà Aaloüpev. The verb is repeated for emphasis with 
the fully adversative d\Ad (Rom. viii. 15; Phil. iv. 17); ‘But 
what we do utter is,’ etc. 

Oeo coéíav. The @eov is very emphatic, as the context 
demands, and nearly every uncial has the words in this order. 
To read codpiay @eot (L) mars the sense. 

iv puompiy. We may connect this with AaAotyer, to charac- 
terize the manner of communication, as we say, ‘to speak in a 
whisper,’ or to characterize its effect —* while declaring a mystery.’ 
Or we may connect with co¢iay: and this is better, in spite of 
the absence of ry before èv pvornpiw (see Lightfoot on 1 Thess. 
i 1) The ‘wisdom’ is é& puornpiv, because it has been for 
so long a secret, although now made known to all who can 
receive it, the dyzor (Col. i. 26) and xAsroc 

Assuming that papripioy is the right reading in v. 1, we 
have here almost the earliest use of pzvorjpiov in N.T. (2 Thess. 
iL 7 is the earliest). See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 234-240, 
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for a full discussion of the use of the word in N.T., also Westcott, 
Ephesians, pp. 180—182. 

Thy dwoxexpuppévny. For the sense see Eph. iii. 5; Col. i. 26; 
Rom. xvi. 25. The words are explanatory of v uvorypie. The 
wisdom of God had been hidden even from prophets and 
saints (Luke x. 24), until the fulness of time: now it is made 
manifest. But it remains hidden from those who are not pre- 
pared to receive it; eg. from Jews (2 Cor. iii. 14) and the 
éxoAAvpevoc generally (2 Cor. iv. 3-6). This contrast is followed 
up in ov. 8-16. 

$v "poépuev ô O«ós. To be taken directly with the words 
that follow, without supplying droxaAvya or any similar link. 
The ‘wisdom’ is ‘Christ crucified’ (i. 18-24), fore-ordained by 
God (Acts iv. 28; Eph. iii. 11) for the salvation of men. It was 
no afterthought or change of plan, as Theodoret remarks, but was 
fore-ordained dvo0ev xai é& ápyijs. 

«ls Sdfav )jpàv. Our eternal glory, or complete salvation 
(2 Cor. iv. 7; Rom. viii. 18, 21, etc.). From meaning ‘opinion,’ 
and hence ‘public repute,’ ‘ praise,’ or ‘honour,’ doa acquires in 
many passages the peculiarly Biblical sense of ‘splendour,’ 
‘brightness,’ ‘glory.’ This ‘glory’ is used sometimes of physical 
splendour, sometimes of special ‘ excellence’ and ‘ pre-eminency’ ; 
or again of ‘majesty,’ denoting the unique glory of God, the 
sum-total either of His incommunicable attributes, or of those 
which belong to Christ. In reference to Christ, the glory may 
be either that of His pre-incarnate existence in the Godhead, 
or of His exaltation through Death and Resurrection, at God’s 
right hand. 

It is on this sense of the word that is based its eschatological 
sense, denoting the final state of the redeemed. Excepting 
Heb. ii. ro and 1 Pet. v. 1, this eschatological sense is almost 
peculiar to St Paul and is characteristic of him (xv. 43; 1 Thess. 
ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 14; Rom. v. 2; Phil. iii. 21, etc.) This 
state of the redeemed, closely corresponding to *the Kingdom 
of God,’ is called ‘the glory of God,’ because as God's adopted 
sons they share in the glory of the exalted Christ, which consists 
in fellowship with God. This ‘glory’ may be said to be enjoyed 
in this life in so far as we are partakers of the Spirit who is the 
‘earnest’ (dppaBwv) of our full inheritance (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; 
Eph. i. 14; cf. Rom. viii. 23). But the eschatological sense is 
primary and determinant in the class of passages to which the 
present text belongs, and this fact is of importance. 

What is the wisdom of which the Apostle is speaking? Does 
he mean a special and esoteric doctrine reserved for a select 
body of the initiated (réAcoc)? Or does he mean the Gospel, 
‘the word of the Cross,’ as it is apprehended, not by babes in 
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Christ, but by Christians of full growth? Some weighty con- 
siderations suggest the former view, which is adopted by Clement, 
Origen, Meyer, and others ; especially the clear distinction made 
in ili, 1, 2 between the yáAa and the fpápae, coupled with the 
right meaning of év in v. 6. On the other hand, the frequent 
assertions (i. 18, 24, 30) that Christ crucified is the Power and 
Wisdom of God, coupled with the fact that this Wisdom was 
*fore-ordained for our salvation’ (see also sôrsa in i. 21), seem 
to demand the equation of the wisdom uttered by the Apostle 
with the pupia rov xypvyparos, and the equation of «o? codiay 
in ii. 7 with @eov codiay in i. 24 (cf. i. 30). These considera- 
tions seem to be decisive. With Heinrici, Edwards, and others, 
we conclude that St Paul's ‘wisdom’ is the Gospel, simply. 
With this Chrysostom agrees; codiay Aéye. TÒ xypvypa xal TOv 
Tpó*ov THS cwry9pías, rò ha rov cravpov wba TeA«'ovs 52 Tors 
TiO TEvKOTaS. 

But the ydAa and the fpópna of iii. 2, and the distinction 
between réAe«t and vmo: èv Xpiorg, must be satisfied. The 
réAcox are able to follow the *unsearchable riches of Christ? and 
‘manifold wisdom of God’ (Eph. iii. 8, 10) into regions of 
spiritual insight, and into questions of practical import, to which 
vmi cannot at present rise. But they may rise, and with 
proper nurture and experience will rise. There is no bar to 
their progress. 

The ‘wisdom of God,’ therefore, comprises primarily Christ 
and Him crucified ; the preparation for Christ as regards Jew and 
Gentile; the great mystery of the call of the Gentiles and the ap- 
parent rejection of the Jews; the justification of man and the 
principles of the Christian life ; and (the thought dominant in the 
immediate context) the consummation of Christ's work in the 5ófa 
juGv. The Epistle to the Romans, which is an unfolding of the 
thought of 1 Cor. i. 24-31, is St Paul's completest utterance of this 
wisdom. It is Bpapa, while our Epistle is occupied with things 
answering to ydAa, although we see how the latter naturally leads 
on into the range of deeper problems (xiii. xv.). But there is 
no thought here, or in Romans, or anywhere in St Paul's writings, 
of a disciplina arcani or body of esoteric doctrine. The Bpópa 
is meant for all, and all are expected to grow into fitness for it 
(see Lightfoot on Col. i. 26 f.) ; and the form of the Gospel (ii. 2) 
contains the whole of it in germ. 


8. fjv odBeis . . . &yvexev.. The jv must refer to codéay, * which 
wisdom none of the rulers of this world hath discerned.' 

el yáp.  Parenthetical confirmation of the previous statement. 
‘Had they discerned, as they did not, they would not have cruci- 
fied, as they did.’ It is manifest from this that the dpxovres are 
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neither demons nor angels, but the rulers who took part in 
crucifying the Christ. 

Tóv Kópuor Tfjg dofq̃s. Cf. Jas. ii. 1; Eph. i. 17; Acts vii. 2; 
also Ps. xxiv. 7; Heb. ix. s. The genitive is qualifying, but the 
attributive force is strongly emphatic, bringing out the contrast 
between the indignity of the Cross (Heb. xii. 2) and the majesty 
- of the Victim (Luke xxii. 69, xxiii. 43).* 


9. ddd\d. ‘On the contrary (so far from any, even among the 
great ones of this world, knowing this wisdom, the event was) 
justas it stands written.’ There is no difficulty in understanding 
yéyovev, or some such word, with xaàs yéyparran But the con- 
struction can be explained otherwise, and perhaps better. See 
below, and on i. 19. 

& dGadpds oóx elev. The relative is co-ordinate with 53v in 
v. 8, refers to copia, and therefore is indirectly governed by 
Aadotpev in v. 7 (so Heinrici, Meyer, Schmiedel) It might (so 
Evans) be governed by dwexáAvyev, if we read npiv 8€ and take 
v. 10 as an apodosis. But this is awkward, especially as d does 
not precede xaĝùs yéypaxraz. The only grammatical irregularity 
which it is necessary to acknowledge is that d serves first as an 
accusative governed by «là«v and jxovcey, then as nominative to 
åvéßnņ, and once more in apposition to ova (or d) in the accus- 
ative. Such an anacoluthon is not at all violent. 

xt xapB(íar ... odx dvéBn. Cf. Acts vii. 23; Isa. lxv. 17; 
Jer. iii. 16, etc. ‘Heart’ in the Bible includes the mind, as 
here, Rom. i. 21, x. 6, etc. 

éca. In richness and scale they exceed sense and thought 
(John xiv. 2). 

iroipasev. Here only does St Paul use the verb of God. 
When it is so used, it refers to the blessings of final glory, with 
(Luke ii. 31) or without (Matt. xx. 23, xxv. 34; Mark x. 40; Heb. 
xi. 16) including present grace; or else to the miseries of final 
punishment (Matt. xxv. 41). See note on defa, v. 7. The ana- 
logy of N.T. language, and the dominant thought of the context 
here, compel us to find the primary reference in the consumma- 
tion of final blessedness. See Aug. De catech. rud. 27; Const. 
Apost. VIL xxxii. 2; with Irenaeus, Cyprian, Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen. "This does not exclude, but rather carries 
with it, the thought of *present insight into Divine things' 
(Edwards) See on v. ro, and last note on v. 7. 

* Crux servorum supplicium. Eo Dominum gloriae affecerunt (Beng.). 
“The levity of philosophers in rejecting the croes was only s by 
the stupidity of poiiticians in inflicting it" (Findlay). The of v.x.T. 
dotis between oóx dy and the verb throws emphasis on the words ; ‘ they would 
never have crucified he Lord of Glory’: cf. Heb. iv. 8, viii. 7 (Abbott, Jokan- 
nine Gr., 2566). 
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Tos dyanGow ajróv. See Rom. viii 28-30. Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 34), in quoting this passage, restores rots tropévovow 
from Isa. lxiv. 4 in place of rots dyaraow. This seems to show 
that he regards the xafós yéyparraı as introducing a quotation 
from Isaiah. 

We ought possibly to read 80a j4roluace» with A B C, Clem-Rom. 
But & froíuacer is strongly supported (N D E FG L P, Clem-Alex. Orig. 
Polyc-Mart.). Vulg. has guae with defgr. 

The much debated question of the source of St Paul's quota- 

tion must be solved within the limits imposed by his use of xaOus 

fyparraz, See on i. 19 and 31. The Apostle unquestionably 
intends to quote Canonical Scripture. Either, then, he actually 
does so, or he unintentionally (Meyer) slips into a citation from 
some other source. The only passages of the O.T. which come 
into consideration are three from Isaiah. (1) lxiv. 4, &ró rov 
alvos oUx nKeovocapev ovde ol dPOaApoi pov eTSov Bcdv 
wAHV Gov kai Tà épya cov, å rowjoes rois trropévovew éA«oy (Heb. 
‘From eternity they have not heard, they have not hearkened, 
neither hath eye seen, a God save Thee, who shall do gloriously 
for him that awaiteth Him’). (2) lxv. 17, xai ob pù érérAOy 
atray dai riv kapÓ(av (observe the context). Also (3) lii. 15, 
as quoted Rom. xv. 21, a passage very slightly to the purpose. 
The first of these three passages is the one that is nearest to the 
present quotation. Its general sense is, ‘The only living God, 
who, from the beginning of the world, has proved Himself to be 
such by helping all who trust in His mercy, is Jehovah’; and it 
must be admitted that, although germane, it is not very close to 
St Paul's meaning here. But we must remember that St Paul 
quotes with great freedom, often compounding different passages 
and altering words to suit his purpose. Consider the quotations 
in i. 19, 20, 31, and in Rom. ix. 27, 29, and especially in Rom. 
ix. 31, x. 6, 8, 15. Freedom of quotation is a vera causa; and 
if there are degrees of freedom, an extreme point will be found 
somewhere. With the possible exception of the doubtful] case 
in Eph. v. 14, it is probable that we reach an extreme point here. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that Clement of Rome, in the 
earliest extant quotation from our present passage, goes back to 
the LXX of Isa. lxiv. 4, which is evidence that he regarded that 
to be the source of St Paul's quotation. At the very least, it 
proves that Clement felt that there was resemblance between 
I Cor. ii. 9 and Isa. lxiv. 4. 

Of other solutions, the most popular has been that of Origen 
(in Matt. xxvii. 9); in nullo regulari libro hoc positum invenitur, 
nisi in Secretis Eliae Prophetae. Origen was followed by others, 
but was warmly contradicted by Jerome (in Esai. lxiv. 4: see also 
Prol. in Gen. ix. and Ef. lvii. [ci.] 7), who nevertheless allows 
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that the passage occurs not only in the Apocalypse of Elias, but 
also in the Ascension of Esaias. This, however, by no means 
proves that the Apostle quotes from either book ; for the writers 
of those books may both of them be quoting from him. Indeed, 
it is fairly certain that this is true of the Apocalypse of Elias ; 
unless we reject the testimony of Epiphanius (ZZaer. xlii.), who 
says that this Apocalypse also contains the passage in Eph. v. 14, 
which (if St Paul quotes it without adaptation) is certainly from 
a Christian source. And there is no good reason for doubting 
the statement of Epiphanius. 'The Apocalypse of Elias, if it 
existed at all before St Paul's time, would be sure to be edited 
by Christian copyists, who, as in the case of many other apoca- 
lyptic writings, inserted quotations from N.T. books, especially 
from passages like the present one. The Ascension of Esaias, 
as quoted by Epiphanius (lxvii. 3), was certainly Christianized, 
for it contained allusions to the Holy Trinity. It is probably 
identical with the Ascension and Vision of Isaiah, published by 
Laurence in an Ethiopic, and by Gieseler in a Latin, version. 
The latter (xi. 34) contains our passage, and was doubtless the 
one known to Jerome; the Ethiopic, though Christian, does not 
contain it. See Tisserant, Ascension d'7sate, p. 211. 

On the whole, therefore, we have decisive ground for regard- 
ing our passage as the source whence these Christian or Chris- 
tianized apocrypha derived their quotation, and not vice versa. 
Still more strongly does this hold good of the paradox of “ over- 
sanguine liturgiologists" (Lightfoot), who would see in our 
passage a quotation from the Liturgy of St James, a document 
of the Gentile Church of Aelia far later than Hadrian, and full 
of quotations from the N.T.* 

Resch, also over-sanguine, claims the passage for his col- 
lection of Agrapha, or lost Sayings of our Lord, but on no 
grounds which call for discussion here. 

Without, therefore, denying that St Paul, like other N.T. 
writers, might quote a non-canonical book, we conclude with 
Clement of Rome and Jerome, that he meant to quote, and 
actually does quote—very freely and with reminiscence of lxv. 17 
—from Isa. lxiv. 4. He may, as Origen saw, be quoting from 
a lost Greek version which was textually nearer to our passage 
than the Septuagint is, but such an hypothesis is at best only a 
guess, and, in view of St Paul's habitual freedom, it is not a very 
helpful guess. 

The above view, which is substantially that of the majority of 
modern commentators, including Ellicott, Edwards, and Lightfoot 

* Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, 1. pp: 389 f., 11. pp. 106f.; Hammond, 

ci 


Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. x. ther Origen nor Jerome know of 
any liturgical source. 
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(to whose note this discussion has special obligations) is rejected 
by Meyer-Heinr., Schmiedel, and some others, who think that St 
Paul, perhaps fer incuriam, quotes one of the apocryphal writings 
referred to above. It has been shown already that this hypo- 
thesis is untenable. For further discussion, see Lightfoot, 
S. Clement of Rome, 1. p. 390, and on Clem. Rom. Cor. 34; 
Resch, Agrapha, pp. 102, 154, 281; Thackeray, St Paul and 
Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 240f. On the seemingly 
hostile reference of Hegesippus to this verse, see Lightfoot’s 
last note in Joc. 

These two verses (9, 10) give a far higher idea of the future 
revelation than is found in Jewish apocalyptic writings, which 
deal rather with marvels than with the unveiling of spiritual 
truth. See Hastings, DB. iv. pp. 186, 187; Schürer, J.P, it. 
iii. pp. 129-132; Lacy. Bid. i. 210. 


10. $piv yáp. Reason why we can utter things hidden from 
eye, ear, and mind of man: ‘Because to «s God, through the 
Spirit, unveiled them,’ or, ‘ For to us they were revealed by God 
through the Spirit, The 24i» follows hard upon and interprets 
ros áyasügiw abróv, just as ?uiv on Tois owlopévas (i. 18): cf. 
Hay in i. 30 and ġpôr in ii. 7. The yyy is in emphatic contrast 
to 'the rulers of this world' who do not know (v. 8). God 
reveals His glory, through His Spirit, to those for whom it is 

See note on v. 7 ; also Eph. i. 14, 17 ; 2 Cor. i. 22. 

If 8é be read instead of ydp, we must either adopt the awkward 
construction of & ó$aAuós x.T.X. advocated by Evans and rejected 
above, or else, with Ellicott, make 5€ introduce a second and 
supplementary contrast (co-ordinate with, but more general than, 
that introduced by dAAd in v. 9) to the ignorance of the 
dpxovres in v. 8. On the whole, the “latent inferiority” of the 
reading & is fairly clear. 

dwexddupey. The aorist points to a definite time when the 
revelation took place, viz. to the entry of the Gospel into the 
world.* Compare the aorists in Col. i. 26; Eph. iii. 5. 

TÓ yàp wveipa. Explanatory of da rod xrvevparos. The co(o- 
uevox and the dyararres róv 8«óv possess the Spirit, who has, and 
gives access to, the secrets of God. | 

paur. The Alexandrian form of dpewgG (T.R.). The word 
does not here mean ‘searcheth in order to know,’ any more than 
it means this when it is said that God searches the heart of man 
(Rom. viii. 27; Rev. ii 23; Ps. cxxxix. 1). It expresses “the 

* Is it true that '' revelation is distinguished from ordinary spiritual in- 
fluences by its suddenness”? May there not be a gradual unveiling? Revela- 


tion implies that, without special aid from God, the truth in question would 
not have been discovered. Human ability and research would not have 
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activity of divine knowledge " (Edwards) ; or rather, it expresses 
the activity of the Spirit in throwing His light upon the deep 
things of God, for those in whom He dwells. Scrutatur omnia, 
non quia nescit, ut inveniat, sed quia nihil relinguit quod nesciat 
(Atto). For the form see Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch., 
81. 
rà Bád. Cf. 2 Báfos . zXo rov «al codías kai yráceus @cov 
(Roma xi. 33), and contrast rà Badéa rot Xaraya, ws A€yourw (Rev. 
ll. 24 
fui» *yáp (B and several cursives, Sah. en. Clem-Alex. Bas.) seems to 
be preferable to ui» 06€ (RACDEFGL P, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aetb., 
Orig.), but the external evidence for the latter is very HO Certainly 
dwexdvuper ò Oeós qu o Vulg. Copt Arm . Aeth.) is 


irs e to 6 Geds dw. (L, Sah. Orig. After rvevuaros, XW DEFGL, 
ulg. Syrr. Sah. Arm. Aeth. AV. ad — N* ABC, Copt. RV. omit. 


ll. ris yàp olev ávÓpéwev. This verse, taken as a whole, 
confirms the second clause of v. 1o, and thereby further explains 
the words &à ro? wvevyaros. The words dvOpwrwy and dvOperov, 
repeated, are emphatic, the argument being a minori ad majus. 
Even a human being has within him secrets of his own, which 
no human being whatever can penetrate, but only his own spirit. 
How much more is this true of God! The language here 
recalls Prov. xx. 27, gis Kupiov mvo) ávÜpamev, s épavvà aquia 
xoUas. Cf. Jer. xvii. 9, 10. The question does not mean that 
nothing about God can be known ; it means that what is known 
is known through His Spirit (v. 1o). 

TÀ ToU dvOpsiwou. The personal memories, reflexions, motives, 
etc., of any individual human being; all the thoughts of which 
he is conscious (iv. 4). 

TÒ wveüpa tod dvOp. rà dv abrg. The word xvetya is here used, 
as in v. 5, vil. 34; 2 Cor. vil. 1; 1 Thess. v. 23, in the purely 
psychological sense, to denote an element in the natural con- 
stitution of every human being. This sense, if we carefully 
separate all passages where it may stand for the spirit of man as 
touched by the Spirit of God, is not very frequent i in Paul. See 
below on v. 14 for the relation of xvetua to Yux7. 

ores xal x.T... It is here that the whole weight of the state- 
ment lies. 

(yvexev. This seems to be purposely substituted for the 
weaker and more general olóev. For the contrast between the 
two see 2 Cor. v. 16; 1 John ii. 29. “The éyvexev seems to 
place rà rob &«o? a degree more out of reach than olóc does ra 
ToU dvOpurov” (Lightfoot, whose note, with its illustrations from 
I John, should be consulted). This passage is a /ocus classicus 


* Clem. Rom. (Cor. 40) has wpodi\wr ob hui» Ürruv Torta, kas é*yxexv- 
$óres els rà BAOn r?s Celas yrwoews. 
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(or the Divinity, as Rom. viii. 26, 27 is for the Personality, of the 
Holy Spirit. 

el pf. ‘But only,’ as in Gal. i. 7, and (probably) i. 19; 
cf. ii. 16. 

TÒ wve«üpa ToU Oco. St Paul does not add rò é& airg, which 
would have suggested a closer analogy between the relation of 
man's spirit to man and that of God's Spirit to God than the 
argument requires, and than the Apostle would hold to exist. 


A 17, Ath. Cyr-Alex. omit drüpdmur. F G omit the second roô dvôpw- 
wow. FG have &rw, while L older, for Eyrwxey (NABCDEP, 
Vulg. cognovit). 


19. peis 8. See on uiv in v. 10: ‘we Christians.’ 

oò TÒ xveipa rod néopou . . . dddd. An interjected negative 
clause, added to give more force to the positive statement that 
follows, as in Rom. viii. 15. What does St Paul mean by ‘the 
spirit of the world’? 

(1) Meyer, Evans, Edwards, and others understand it of 
Satan, or the spirit of Satan, the xdéopos being “a system of 
organized evil, with its own principles and its own laws" (Evans): 
see Eph. ii. 2, vi. 11; John xii. 31; 1 John iv. 3, v. 19; and 
possibly 2 Cor. iv. 4. But this goes beyond the requirements of 
the passage: indeed, it seems to go beyond the analogy of N.T. 
lan in which xéopos has not fer se a bad sense. Nor is 
‘the wisdom of the world’ Satanical. It is human, not divine ; 
but it is evil only in so far as ‘the flesh’ is sinful: i.e. it is not 
inherently evil, but only when ruled by sin, instead of being 
subjected to the Spirit. See Gifford's discussion of the subject 
in his Comm. on Romans, viii. 15. 

(2) Heinrici, Lightfoot, and others understand of the temper 
of the world, “the spirit of human wisdom, of the world as 
alienated from God”: non sumus instituti sapientia mundi (Est.). 
On this view it is practically identical with the dvOpwxrivy copia 
of v. 13, and homogeneous with the $póvzpa ris capxds of Rom. 
viii. 6, 7: indeed, it may be said to be identical with it in 
substance, though not in aspect. In both places in this verse, 
therefore, xvevpa would be impersonal, and almost attributive, as 
in Rom. viii. 15; but there the absence of the article makes a 
difference. Compare the wvetpa črepov ô oix dAáflere in 2 Cor. 
xi 4. On the whole, this second explanation of ‘the spirit of 
the world’ seems to be the better. 

QAdBopev. Like dwexdAvpey (v. 10), this aorist refers to a 
definite time when the gift was received. ‘St Paul regards the 
gift as ideally summed up when he and they were ideally included 
in the Christian Church, though it is true that the Spirit is 
received constantly" (Lightfoot), Cf. xii. 13. 
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TÒ wveipa rd èx ToU Oco. The gift rather than the Person of 
the Spirit, although here, as not infrequently in Paul, the dis- 
tinction between the Personal Spirit of God (v. 11), dwelling in 
man (Rom. vili. 11), and the spirit (in the sense of the higher 
element of man’s nature), inhabited and quickened by the Holy 
Spirit, is subtle and difficult to fix with accuracy. The Person is 
in the gift, and the activity of the recipient is the work of the 
Divine Indweller. 

iva eiSGpev. This is the result to which op. 10—12 lead up. 
The words reproduce, under a different aspect, the thought in 
uiv drexdAvpey ó @eos, and give the foundation for v. 13, & xai 
AaAovpey. 

Ta... xepuwOévra fpiv. The same blessings appear suc- 
cessively as defay nav (v. 7), Soa ?jroipacev «.7.A. (v. 9), and ra 
xaptoOevra (v. 12). The last perhaps includes “a little more of 
present reference” (Ellicott). The connexion of thought in the 
passage may be shown by treating vv. 11 and 12 as expanding 
the thought of v. ro into a kind of syllogism ;— major premiss, 
None knows the things of God, but only the Spirit of God; 
minor premiss, We received the Spirit which is of God; con- 
clusion, So that we know what is given us by God. The 
possession of the gift of the Spirit of God is a sort of middle 
term which enables the Apostle to claim the power to know, and 
to utter, the deep things of God. 


After rod xócuov, D E F G, Vulg. Copt. Arm. add robóro. NABCLP, 
Syrr. Aeth. omit. 


18. å xoi AaAoüpev. This is the dominant verb of the whole 
passage (vv. 6, 7: see notes on wy, v. 8, à and doa, v. 9). The 
xat emphasizes the justification, furnished by the preceding 
verses, for the claim made; * Which are the very things that we 
do utter.’ The present passage is the personal application of 
the foregoing, as vv. 1-5 are of i. 18-31. 

SiSaxrois dvOpwnivns copias. ‘Taught by man's wisdom.’ 
We have similar genitives in John vi. 45, ddaxrot @eod, and in 
Matt. xxv. 34, evAoynpévot ToU watpos. In class. Grk. the con- 
struction is found only in poets ; xeivys didaxra (Soph. Elect. 343), 
Sidaxrais dvOpwrwv áperois (Pind. O7. ix. 152). Cf. i. 17. 

Si8axrois TveUparos. See on v. 4, where, as here and r Thess. 
i. 5, 7veüpa has no article. The Apostle is not claiming verbal 
inspiration; but verda rem sequuntur (Wetstein). Cf. Luke xxi. 
15; Jer.i.9. Sapientia est scaturigo sermonum (Beng.). Bentley, 
Kuenen, etc. conjecture dy ddddxrous rvevparos. 

MveupariKots TveupaTrukà guvkpivovres. Two questions arise 
here, on the answer to which the interpretation of the words 
depends, —the gender of xvevparixots, and the meaning of ow- 
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xpivey. The latter is used by St Paul only here and 2 Cor. x. 12, 
where it means ‘to compare.’ This is a late use, frequent from 
Aristotle onwards, but out of place here, although adopted in 
both AV. and RV. text. Its classical meaning is ‘to join 
fitly,’ ‘ compound,’ ‘combine’ (RV. marg.) In the LXX it has 
the meaning 'to interpret, but only in the case of dreams 
(Gen. xl. 8, 16, 22, xli. 12, 15; Judg. vii. 15; Dan. v. 12, 
vii. 15, 16). We have, therefore, the following possibilities to 
consider :— 

(1) Taking rvevparixots as neuter ;—either, 

(a) Combining spiritual things (the words) with spiritual 
things (the subject matter) ; or, 

(8) Interpreting (explaining) spiritual things by spiritual 
things. 

This (8) may be understood in a variety of ways ;— 
Interpreting O.T. types by N.T. doctrines. 
Interpreting spiritual truths by spiritual language. 
Interpreting spiritual truths by spiritual faculties. 

Of these three, the first is very improbable; the third is 
substantially the explanation adopted by Luther; und richten 
geistliche Sachen geistlich. 

(2) Taking vvevparixois as masculine ;—either, 

(y) Suiting (matching) spiritual matter to spiritual 
hearers ; or, 
(8) Interpreting spiritual truths to spiritual hearers. 

In favour of taking wvevparixots as neuter may be urged the 
superior epigrammatic point of keeping the same gender for both 
terms, and the naturalness of wvevparuots being brought into 
close relation with the øw- in evvkpivovres. These considera- 
tions are of weight, and the resultant sense is good and relevant, 
whether we adopt (a) or the third form of (8). As Theodore 
of Mopsuestia puts it, 8a rüv rod mve/paros dwodeifewy Tiv ToU 
axvevpatos 00a0xaAíay suarovp«0ao. 

On the other hand, in favour of taking xvevparixots as mascu- 
line, there is its markedly emphatic position, as if to prepare the 
way for the contrast with jvxuós which immediately follows, and 
which now becomes the Apostle's main thought. "This considera- 
tion perhaps turns the scale in favour of taking xvevparexois as 
‘spiritual persons.’ Of the two explanations under this head, one 
would unhesitatingly prefer (5), were not the use of cuv«pivey in 
the sense of ‘interpret’ confined elsewhere to the case of dreams. 
This objection is not fatal, but it is enough to leave us in doubt 
whether St Paul had this meaning in his mind. The other 
alternative (y) has the advantage of being a little less remote 
from the Apostle's only other use of the word. In either case, 
taking vv. as masculine, we have the Apostle coming back “full 
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circle” to the thought of v. 6, & rots reX«(ots, which now receives 
its necessary justification. 

Before concluding the discussion of the true wisdom, the 
Apostle glances at those who are, and those who are not, fitted 
to receive it. 


After mreíuaros, D! E L P, Aeth. AV. add dy(o. RNABCD*FG 175, 
Vulg. RV. omit. 


II. 14-III. 4. THE SPIRITUAL AND THE ANIMAL 
COHARACTEBS. 


Only the spiritual man can receive the true wisdom. 
You Corinthians cannot receive it, for your dissensions show 
that you are not spiritual. 


14 Now the man whose interests are purely material has no 
mind to receive what the Spirit of God has to impart to him: it 
is all foolishness to him, and he is incapable of understanding it, 
because it requires a spiritual eye to see its true value. ™ But 
the spiritual man sees the true value of everything, yet his own 
true value is seen by no one who is not spiritual like himself. 
1 For what human being ever knew the thoughts of the Lord 
God, so as to be able to instruct and guide Him? But those of 
us who are spiritual do share the thoughts of Christ. 

iii. 1 And I, Brothers, acting on this principle, have not been 
able to treat you as spiritual persons, but as mere creatures of 
flesh and blood, as still only babes in the Christian course. 
2 I gave you quite elementary teaching, and not the more solid 
truths of the Gospel, for these ye were not yet strong enough 
to digest. 9So far from being so then, not even now are ye 
strong enough, for ye are still mere beginners. For so long as 
jealousy and contention prevail among you, are you not mere 
tyros, behaving no better than the mass of mankind? ‘For 
when one cries, I for my part stand by Paul, and another, I by 
Apollos, are you anything better than men who are still 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of God? 


14. jvywóg $è dvÓperos. This is in sharpest contrast to 
avevparixos (V. 13), for yuyxexds means ‘animal’ (animalis homo, 
Vulg.) in the etymological sense, and nearly so in the ordinary 
sense: see xv. 44, 46; Jas. iii. 15; Jude 19 (yvxwoi wvetpa ote 
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éxovres).* The term is not necessarily based upon a supposed 
‘trichotomous’ psychology, as inferred by Apollinaris and others 
from rò wvevpa xai ù $e, a ro owpa in Thess. v. 23 (see 
Lightfoot’s note). It is rather upon the conception of 
Vv as the mere correlative of organic life. Aristotle defines it 
as mporn évrerdxea cwparos pvoixod dpyavixot. In man, this 
comprises «veüka in the merely psychological sense (note on 
9. 11), but not necessarily in the sense referred to above (note 
on t. 12). See, however, v. 5; Phil. i. 27; Eph. vi. 17 ; Col. 
iii. 23; 1 Pet. iv. 6... In Luke i. 46, yvxý and veia seem to be 
synonymous. The yvyj ranges with voüs (Rom. vii. 23, 35; 
CoL ii. 18), in one sense contrasted with edp£, but like edp£ in 
its inability to rise to practical godliness, unless aided by the 
xvevpa. We may say that yvy is the ‘energy’ or correlative 
of odp€. 

Although, therefore, yvxý is not used in N.T. in a bad sense, 
to distinguish the animal from the spiritual principle in the 
human soul, yet yvxwós is used of a man whose motives do not 
rise above the level of merely human needs and aspirations. 
The yvxwós is the ‘unrenewed’ man, the ‘natural’ man 
(AV., RV.), as distinct from the man who is actuated by the 
Spirit. The word is thus practically another name for the 
capxixds (iii. 1, 3). See Kirkpatrick on Wisd. ix. 15. 

oò Béyera. Not ‘is incapable of receiving,’ but ‘does not 
accept,’ 7.e. he rejects, refuses. Aé€yeoar=‘to accept,’ ‘to take 
willingly ' (2 Cor. viii. 17 ; 1 Thess. i. 6, etc.). 

ort wveuparixes dvaxpivera. The nature of the process is 
beyond him; it requires characteristics which he does not 
possess. The verb is used frequently by St Paul in this 
Epistle, but not elsewhere. It is one of the 103 N.T. words 
which are found only in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. . 

190). Here it means ‘judge of,’ ‘sift,’ as in Acts xvii. 11 of 
the liberal-minded Beroeans, who sifted the Scriptures, to get at 
the truth: Dan. Sus. 13, 48, 51. 


15. ô 82 wveuparinéds. The man in whom -vebpa has its 
rightful predominance, which it gains by being informed by, and 
united with, the Spirit of God, and in no other way. Man as 
man is a spiritual being, but only some men are actually 
spiritual; just as man is a rational being, but only some men are 
actually rational. Natural capacity and actual realization are 
not the same thing. 

dvaxpive: pèr wárra. ‘He judges of everything,’ ‘ sifts every- 

* Cf. Juvenal (xv. 147f.), Mundi Principio indulsit communis conditor 
illis Tantum animas, nobis animum quogue. See Chadwick, Pastoral Teach- 
img, p. 153. 
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thing,’ 1 Thess. v. 21; Phil. i. 10; contrast Rom. ii. 18. The 
whole Epistle exemplifies this principle in St Paul's person (vii. 25, 
Vili. 1, X. 14, xi. 1,etc.). Aristotle, in defining virtue, comes back 
to the judgment formed by the mature character: as dv ô Ó 
dploaey (Eth. Nic. 1t. vi. 15). *Judgeth' (AV., RV.) does not 
quite give the meaning of what is expressed here: ‘examines’ is 
nearer to it. 

aüràs $è bn’ ofSerds dvaxpiveros. This perhaps means ‘by no 
non-spiritual person’ (cf. 1 John iv. 1). It does not mean that 
the spiritual man is above criticism (iv. 3, 4, xiv. 32; Rom. 
xiv. 4). St Paul is not asserting the principle of Protagoras, 
that the individual judgment is for each man the criterion of 
truth ; áyrev pérpov dvôpwros, rv pè Ovrov as dori rüv 5¢ py 
óvrov às ox éori. He is asserting, with Bishop Butler, the 
supremacy of conscience, and the right and duty of personal 
judgment. But it is the spiritual man who has this vantage- 
ground. The text has been perverted in more than one 
direction; on the one hand, as an excuse for the licence of 
persons whose conduct has stamped them as unspiritual, e.g. the 
Anabaptists of Münster; on the other, as a ground for the 
irresponsibility of ecclesiastical despotism in the medieval 
Papacy, e.g. by Boniface virt. in the Bull Unam sanctam, and by 
Cornelius à Lapide on this passage. The principle laid down by 
St Paul gives no support to either anarchy or tyranny ; it is the 
very basis of lawful authority, both civil and religious; all the 
more so, because it supplies the principle of authority with the 
necessary corrective. 

dvaxpiverar. ‘Is judged of,’ ‘subjected to examination.’ 
See on iv. 3, 4, 5, ix. 3, X. 25, 27; also on Luke xxiii. 14. 'Avd- 
«puis (Acts xxv. 26) was a legal term at Athens for a preliminary 
investigation, preparatory to the actual «pisis, which for St 
Paul would have its analogue in ‘the day’ (iv. 5). Lightfoot 
gives examples of the way in which the Apostle delights to 
accumulate compounds of xpive (iv. 3, vi. 1-6, xi. 29-32 ; 2 Cor. 
x 12; Rom. ii. 1). By playing on words he sometimes 
illuminates great truths or important personal experiences. 


N* omits the whole of this verse. A C D* FG omit pé» after dvaxplve:. 
wdyra (X! B D? E F G L) is to be preferred to rà rdvra (A C D” P). 


16. tig yàp éyve. Proof of what has just been claimed for 
the mvevuarwoós : he has direct converse with a source of light 
which is not to be superseded by any merely external norm. 
The quotation (ris . . . avróv) is from the LXX of Isa. xl. 13, 
adapted by the omission of the middle clause, xai rís adrov 
avvBovdos éyévero; This clause is retained in Rom. xi. 34, while 
ôs owBiBdou abróv is omitted. The aorist (£yve) belongs to 
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the quotation, and must not be pressed as having any special 
force here; ‘hath known’ (AV., RV.). On the other hand, the 
immediate transition from vovv Kvpiov to voUv Xpwrro as equivalent 
is full of deep significance. Cf. Wisd. ix. 13; Ecclus. i. 6; 
Job xxxvi. 22, 23, 26; and see on Rom. x. 12, 13. 
vouy Kupiov. The voor (LXX) corresponds to the Hebrew 
for mvedpa in the original. In God, vots and zvebpa are identical 
(see, as to man, on v. 14), but not in aspect, vois being suitable 
to denote the Divine knowledge or counsel, mveĉpa the Divine 
action, either in creation or in grace. 
6s curBiBdou abróv. The relative refers to cvvBovdos in Isa. 
xl. 13. As St Paul omits the clause containing ovvBovAos, the 
és is left without a 2A proper construction. But it finds a kind 
of antecedent in rás; ‘Who hath known... that he should 
instruct’ (RV.). Suv PiBdlew occurs several times in N.T. in its 
classical meanings of ‘join together,’ ‘conclude,’ ‘prove’; but in 
Biblical Greek, though not in classical, it has also the meaning 
of ‘instruct.’ Thus in Acts xix. 33, where the true reading 
(x A B E) seems to be ovveBiBacav ‘Adé~avdpov, Alexander is 
‘primed’ with a defence of the Jews, for which he cannot get a 
hearing. ‘This meaning of ‘instruct’ is frequent in LXX. In 
class. Grk. we should have évfiaev. 
pais 94 voür Xpwrroü éxouev.. We have this by the agency of 
the Spirit of God ; and the mind of the Spirit of God is known 
to the Searcher of hearts (Rom. viii. 27). The mind of Christ 
is the correlative of His Spirit, which is the Spirit of God (Rom. 
viii. 9 ; Gal. iv. 6), and this mind belongs to those who are His by 
virtue of their vital union with Him (Gal. ii. 20, 21, iii. 27 ; Phil. 
i 8; Rom. xiii. 14). The thought is that of v. 12 in another 
form : see also vii. 40; and 2 Cor. xiii. 3, 700 dv poè AaXoVvros 
XpwroV. The emphatic pets (see on i. 18, 23, 30, ii. 10, 12) 
serves to associate all evevparwot with the Apostle, and also all 
his readers, so far as they are, as they ought to be, among oi 


cw opevo: (i. 18). 


We a probably to E Tc (N ACD*EL P, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. 
Arm rg.) to Kuplov (B D* FG, Aug. Ambrst.). Xpurrot would be 
likely to — altered to conform with the previous Kuplov. 


III. 1-4. In following to its application his contrast between 
the spiritual and the animal character, the Apostle is led back to 
his main subject, the oyiopara. These dissensions show which 
type of character predominates among his readers. The passage 
corresponds to ii. 13 (see note there) and forms its negative 
counterpart, prepared for by the contrast (ii. 13-16) between the 
spiritual and the animal man. 
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Kdys, dSeh¢oi. See on i. 1o and ii. r. 

és mveuparixots. Ideally, all Christians are rvevparuoé (xii. 3, 
13; Gal. iv. 3-7): but by no means all the Corinthians were such 
in fact.* Along with the heathen, they are in the category of 
Yuxuxot Or capxcxoi, but they are not on a level with the heathen. 
They are babes in character, but ‘ babes in Christ’; and, apart 
from the special matters for blame, there are many healthy 
features in their condition (i. 4—9, xi. 2). 

GAN’ és capxivorg. The word is chosen deliberately, and it 
expresses a shade of meaning different from eapxuxós, placing the 
state of the Corinthians under a distinct aspect. The termination 
-vos denotes a material relation, while -xos denotes an ethical or 
dynamic relation, to the idea involved in the root. In 2 Cor. 
iii. 3 the tables are made of stone, the hearts are made of flesh 
(see note on ávOpwmivos, iv. 3). Accordingly, capxivos means ‘of 
flesh and blood,’ what a man cannot help being, but a state to 
be subordinated to the higher law of the Spirit, and enriched and 
elevated by it. We are all capxivor ({@ dy sapxi, Gal. ii. 20), but 
we are not to live xarà capxá (xv. 50; Rom. viii. 12; 2 Cor. 
x. 2, 3). The state of the wfrios is not culpable in itself, but it 
becomes culpable if unduly prolonged (xiii. 11, xiv. 20). 

There are two other views respecting capxivos which may be 
mentioned, but seem to be alien to the sense. Meyer holds that 
the word means ‘wholly of flesh,’ without any influence of the 
spirit (John iii. 6). In the capxués, although the flesh still has 
the upper hand, yet there is some counteracting influence of the 
spirit This view makes the state of the capxixés an advance 
upon that of the capxivos, and is really an inversion of the true 
sense. Evans regards capxivos as a term free from any reproach. 
It is “the first moral state after conversion, in a figure borrowed 
from an infant, which to outward view is little more than a living 
lump of dimpled flesh, with few signs of intelligence.” This is 
an exaggeration of the true sense. Cf. Arist. EA. Nic. 111. ix. 2. 


capxivas (X A BC* D* 17) is the original reading, of which capxixots 
(D? E F G L P) is obviously a correction. 


9. ydda duds érórvca, oð Bpópa. Cf. Heb. v. 12, where orepea 
tpopy takes the place of popa. The verb governs both sub- 
stantives by a very natural zeugma : it takes a double accusative, 
and the passive has the accusative of the thing (xii. 13). The ydAa 
is described ii. 2, the Bpa@pa, ii. 6-13, and the distinction corre- 
sponds to the method necessarily adopted by every skilful teacher. 
The wise teacher proves himself to be such by his ability to 
impart, in the most elementary grade, what is really fundamental 


* Cf. yerdpeda rvevparixol, yerdpeda vads rédecos re Ge (Ep. of Barn. 
iv. 11), a possible reminiscence of this and v. 16. 
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and educative—what is simple, and yet gives insight into the full 
instruction that is to follow. The ‘milk,’ or ô ras dpxy?)s rot 
Xpurrod Aóyos (Heb. vi. 1), would be more practical than doctrinal 
(as ii. 2), and would tell of *temperance and righteousness and 
judgment to come’ before communicating the foundation-truths 
as to the person and work of Christ. Christ Himself begins in 
this way; ‘Thou knowest the commandments’; ‘Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand.’ The metaphor was current 
among the Rabbis, and occurs in Philo (see Lightfoot’s note). 
The aorist érdérwa refers to a definite period, evidently that 
which began with the #AGoy of ii. 1, viz. the eighteen months of 
Acts xviii. 11. 

odze yàp ibóvacÓe. ‘For ye had not yet the power, The 
verb is used absolutely, as in x. 13.* This use is not rare in 
LXX, and is found in Plato, Xenophon, etc. The tense indi- 
cates a process. This process was one of growth, but the growth 
was too slow. 


DE FGL, Arm. Aeth. AV. insert xal before od Bpdue. NABCP, 
Vulg. Copt. RV. omit. 


8. add’ 0082 én viv óvaoðe. The new verse (but hardly a 
new paragraph) should begin here (WH.). B omits &r, but the 
omission may be accidental. It adds force to the rebuke, but 
for that reason might have been inserted. ‘The external evidence 
justifies its retention. The dAAd has its strongest ‘ascensive’ 
force; ‘Nay, but not yet even now have ye the power’ (vi. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 9; Gal. ii. 3). The impression made by this passage, 
especially when combined with vv. 6, 10, ii. 1, and áxovera: in 
v. 1, is that St Paul had as yet paid only one visit to Corinth. 
The dpre in xvi. 7 does not necessarily suggest a hasty visit 
already paid. The second visit of a painful character, which 
seems to be implied in 2 Cor. xiii., may have been paid after this 
letter was written. Those who think it was paid Zefore this letter, 
explain the silence about it throughout this letter by supposing 
that it was not only painful, but very short. 

Swou yàp dv ópiv. The adverb of place acquires the force of 
a conditional particle in classical authors as here: cf. Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 43. In Tudor English, ‘ where’ is sometimes used for 
‘whereas.’ But here the notion of place, corresponding to èv 
tpiy, is not quite lost; ‘seeing that envy and strife find place 
among you.’ Cf. é« in Gal. ii. 28. 

Lados xai épis. Strife is the outward result of envious feeling : 
Gal v. 20; Clem. Rom. Cor. 3. "There is place in Christian 
ethics for honourable emulation (Gal. iv. 18), but (3Aos without 

* Irenaeus (IV. xxxviii 2) has o08é yàp $0óvac0« Baerájew (from John 
xvi. 12), and his translator has nondum enim poteratis escam percipere. 
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qualification, though ranked high by Aristotle * (Rhet. ii. 11), 
is placed by the Apostle among * works of the flesh.’ Lightfoot 
gives other instances of differences in estimation between heathen 
and Christian ethics. 

oxi capxixol dore; See above on capxiva, and cf. ix. 11; 
Rom. xv. 27. Here, as in 2 Cor. i. 12, capxwoí means ‘con- 
formable to and governed by the flesh,' actuated by low motives, 
above which they ought by this time to have risen. 

kaTà ävôpwnror wepiwaretre. ‘Walk on a merely human level’ 
xv. 32; Gal i. 11, ii. 15; Rom. iii. 5): contrast xarà @edv 
2 Cor. vii. 9-11; Rom. viii. 27). This level cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of the Jvyuos dyÜpwros (ii. 14). IIepurarety, 
of manner of life, is frequent in Paul and 2 and 3 John, while 
other writers more often have dvacrpépew and dvacrpopy: cf. 
ópÜoSoro)y (Gal. ii. 14), ropeverOar (Luke i. 6, viii. 14) and see 
vii. 17. Cf. Jn. xii. 35. 


D* FG have capxivo: for capxixol. DEF GL, Syrr. AV. add xal 
dxooracla: after Exs. N ABCP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. RV. omit. 
See Iren. IV. xxxviii. 2. 


4. Srav yàp Aéyn ns. ‘For whenever one saith’: each such 
utterance is one more verification (yáp) of the indictment. T Cf. 
the construction in xv. 27. 

dye pév . . . drepos 84. The ué and the &€ correspond logi- 
cally, although not grammatically. St Paul mentions only himself 
and Apollos by name (cf. iv. 6), because he can less invidiously 
use these names as the point of departure for the coming analysis 
of the conception of the Christian Pastorate (iii. 5—iv. 5). 

oük üvÓpuwoi gore; ‘Are ye not mere human creatures?’ 
They did not rise above a purely human level. The expression 
is the negative equivalent of capxixot in the parallel clause,— 
negative, because implying the lack, not only of spirituality, but 
even of manliness. The lack of spirituality is implied in the 
whole context, the lack of manliness in the word itself, which 
classical writers contrast with dvjp. In xvi. r3 this contrast is 
implied in dvdp{eoGe. See Ps. xlix. 2 and Isa. ii. 9 for a similar 
contrast in Hebrew. The Corinthians were dyôpwror: in failing to 
rise to the higher range of motives; and they were capxtxo/ in 

* He contrasts it with envy, which is always bad and springs from a mean 
character ; whereas the man who is moved by emulation is conscious of being 
capable of higher things. Wetstein distinguishes thus; j59os cogitatione, 
Eps verbis, Sixorraclas opere. 

f Abbott renders, ‘In the very moment of saying’; by uttering a party- 
cry he stamps himself as carnal ; so also in xiv. 26 ( Johan. Gr. 2534). There 
is here nothing inconsistent with i. 5-7. There he thanks God for the gifts 


with which He had enriched the Corinthians, Here he blames them for the 
poor results. l 
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allowing themselves to be swayed by the lower range, a range 
which they ought (fr. ydp) to have left behind as a relic of 
heathenism (vi. 11, xii. 2). 

‘In all periods of great social activity, when society becomes 
observant of its own progress, there is a tendency to exalt the 
persons and means by which it progresses. Hence, in turn, 
kings, statesmen, parliaments, and then education, science, 
machinery and the press, have had their hero-worship. Here, 
at Corinth, was a new phase, 'minister-worship, No marvel, 
in an age when the mere political progress of the Race was felt 
to be inferior to the spiritual salvation of the Individual, and to 
the purification of the Society, that ministers, the particular 
organs by which this was carried on, should assume in men's 
eyes peculiar importance, and the special gifts of Paul or Apollos 
be extravagantly honoured. No marvel either, that round the 
more prominent of these, partizans should gather" (F. W. 
Robertson) Origen says that, if the partizans of Paul or 
Apollos are mere dvôpwro, then, if you are a partizan of some 
vastly inferior person, SjAov bre ovxére ovè dvÜparros el, 4AAÀ xai 
xeipov À dvOpwros. You may perhaps be addressed as yevvýpara 
éx:5vav, if you have such base preferences. Bachmann remarks 
that, although the present generation has centuries 'of Christian 
experience behind it, it can often be as capricious, one-sided, 
wrong-headed, and petty as any Corinthians in its judgments on 
its spiritual teachers and their utterances. 

We should read oóx (N° A B C 17) rather than the more emphatic, and 
in this Epistle specially common ovx (D E F G L P), which is genuine in 
v. 3, i. 20, v. 12, vi. 7, etc. And we should read d»Opwra (N* ABCDEFG 
17, Vulg. Copt. Aeth. RV.) rather than gapxwxol (N? LP, Syrr. AV.). 
d»xÓpérrirot (iv. 3, x. 13) is pure conjecture. 

We now reach another main section of this sub-division 
(i. 10-iv. 21) of the First Part (i. 1o-vi. 20) of the Epistle. 
St Paul has hitherto (i. 17-iiL 4) been dealing with the false and 
the true conception of codia, in relation to Christian Teaching. 
He now passes to the Teacher. 


III 5-IV. 931. THE TRUE OONCEPTION OF THE 
OHRISTIAN PASTORATE. 


(i) General Definition (iii. 5-9). 
(ii.) The Builders (iii. 10-15). 
(iii.) The Temple (iii. 16, 17). 
(iv.) Warning against a ‘ mere human’ estimate of the Pastoral 
Office (iii. 18-iv. 5). 
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Personal Application of the foregoing, and Conclusion of the 
subject of the Dissensions (iv. 6-21). 


III. 5-9. General Definition of the Christian Pastorate. 


Teachers are mere instruments in the hands of God, who 
alone produces the good results. 


5 What is there really in either Apollos or me? We are not 
heads of parties, and we are not the authors or the objects of 
your faith. We are just servants, through whose instrumentality 
you received the faith, according to the grace which the Lord 
gave to each of you. 5 It was my work to plant the faith in you, 
Apollos nourished it; but it was God who, all the time, was 
causing it to grow. "So then, neither the planter counts for 
anything at all, nor the nourisher, but only He who caused it to 
grow, viz. God. ® Now the planter and the nourisher are in one 
class, equals in aim and spirit ; and yet each will receive his own 
special wage according to his own special responsibility and toil. 
? God is the other class; for it is God who allows us a share in 
His work ; it is God's field (as we have seen) that ye are; it is 
God's building (as we shall now see) that ye are. 

The Apostle has shown that the dissensions are rooted, firstly, 
in a misconception of the Gospel message, akin, in most cases, 
to that of the Greeks, who seek wisdom in the low sense of clever- 
ness, and akin, in other cases, to that of the Jews, who are 
ever seeking for a sign. He goes on to trace the dissensions 
to a second cause, viz. a perverted view of the office and function 
of the Christian ministry. First, however, he lays down the true 
character of that ministry. 

5. ri ody deriv; A question, Socratic in form, leading up 
naturally to a definition, and thus checking shallow conceit 
(v. 18, iv. 6) by probing the idea underlying its glib use of words. 
* What zs Apollos? £e. What is his essential office and function ? 
How is he to be ‘accounted of’? (iv. 1). The two names are 
mentioned three times, and each time the order is changed, 
perhaps intentionally, to lead up to & eiow (v. 8). The otv 
follows naturally upon the mention of Apollos in v. 4, but 
marks also a transition to a question raised by the whole matter 
— discussion,—a new question, and a question of the first 
rank. 

Siáxovo. The word is used here in its primary and general 
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sense of ‘servant.’* It connotes active service (see note on 
iwnpérys in iv. 1) and is probably from a root akin to ĉ&óxw (cf. 
‘pursuivant’). See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, pp. 202 f. 

Se Sy dmotedcate. Per quos, non in quos (Beng.). The aorist 
points back to the time of their conversion (cf. xv. 2; Rom. xiii. 
11), but it sums up their whole career as Christians. 

xal dxdory os ô Kuptog dBuxev.— As in vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3. 
The construction is condensed for éaoros as 6 K. Swxev abro. 
It may be understood either of the measure of faith given by the 
Lord to each believer, or of the measure of success granted by Him 
to each &áxovos. Rom. xii. 3 favours the former, but perhaps 
ô 6«ós yvfavey favours the latter. We have éxacros five times in 
vv. 5-13. God deals separately with each individual soul: cf. 
iv. 5, Vil. 17, 20, 24, xii. 7, 11. And whatever success there is 
to receive a reward (v. 8) is really His; Deus coronat dona sua, 
non merita nostra (Augustine). It is clear from the frequent 
mention of 6«ós in what follows that ô Kvpsos means God, and it 
seems to be in marked antithesis to Guí£xovor. 

We should read ri in both places (&* A B 17, Vulg. def go RV.), 
rather than ris (C D EF G L P, Syrr. Copt. Arm. AV.). D? L, Syrr. Arm. 
Aeth. place IIaíAos first and 'AsxoAAós second, an obvious correction, to 

with vv. 4and 6. D EFG L, Vulg. Arm. Copt. omit éory after 


agree 
T. &. D* L P, Syrr. AV. insert dÀN £j before &áxort, N ABCDEFG, 
Vulg. Copt. Arm. RV. omit. 


6. dye egvrevoa x... St Paul expands the previous state- 
ment. Faith, whether initial or progressive, is the work of God 
alone, although He uses men as His instruments. Note 
the significant change from aorists to imperfect. The aorists 
sum up, as wholes, the initial work of Paul (Acts xviii. 1-18) and 
the fostering ministry of Apollos (Acts xviii. 24—xix. 1): the 
imperfect indicates what was going on throughout; God was all 
along causing the increase (Acts xiv. 27, xvi 14).f Sine hoc 
incremento granum a primo sationis momento esset instar lapilli : 
ex incremento statim fides germinat (Beng.)) See Chadwick, 
Pastoral Teaching, p. 183. 


7. dorw v. ‘Is something,’ est a/iquid, Vulg. (cf. Acts v. 36 ; 
Gal. ii. 6, vi. 3); so Evans ; quiddam, atgue adeo, quia solus, omnia 
(Beng.). Or, éoriy rs, ‘is anything’ (AV., RV.). 

Nos mercenarii sumus, alienis ferramentis operamur, nihil 
debetur nobis, nist merces laboris nostri, quia de accepto talento 
operamur (Primasius). 

* **'There is no evidence that at this time dcaxovla or dcaxovety had an 
exclusively official sense " (Westcott on Eph. iv. 12) ; cf. Heb. vi. 10. 

1 Latin and English Versions ignore the change of tense ; and the difference 
between human activities, which come and go, and divine action, which goes 
on for ever, is lost. 
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add’ 6 aófávev Geds. The strongly adversative dAAd implies 
the opposite of what has just been stated ; ‘but God who giveth 
the increase #s everything.’ See on vii. 19, and cf. Gal. vi. 15. 
To refer émórwev and 6 roríwv to Baptism, as some of the 
Fathers do, is to exhibit a strange misappreciation of the con- 
text. See Lightfoot’s note. «0s is placed last with emphasis ; 
‘but the giver of the increase—God.’ 

čv eiow. Are in one category, as fellow-workers; conse- 
quently it is monstrous to set them against one another as rivals. 
Ás contrasted with God, they are all of one value, just nothing. 
But that does not mean that each, when compared with the other, 
is exactly equal in His sight. The other side of the truth is 
introduced with dé. 

éxacros é. ‘Yet each has his own responsibility and work, 
and each shall receive his proper reward. The repeated ‘oy 
marks the separate responsibility, correcting a possible misappre- 
hension of the meaning of &: congruens iferatio, antitheton ad 
‘unum’ (Beng.) The latter point is drawn out more fully in 
vv. rof. 


9. Oco yáp. The yàp refers to the first half, not the second, 
of v. 8. The workers are in one category, because they are «o9 
auvepyot. The verse contains the dominant thought of the whole 
passage, gathering up the gist of vv. 5-7. Hence the emphatic 
threefold @eov. The Gospel is the power of God (i. 18), and 
those who are entrusted with it are to be thought of, not as rival 
members of a rhetorical profession, but as bearers of a divine 
message charged with divine power. 

O«oü avvepyot. This remarkable expression occurs nowhere else: 
the nearest to it is 2 Cor. vi. 1; the true text of 1 Thess. iii. 2 
is probably à«í£xovov, not ovvepyov.* It is not quite clear what 
it means. Either, *fellow-workers with one another in God's 
service’; or, ‘fellow-workers with God.’ Evans decides for the 
former, because “the logic of the sentence loudly demands it.” 
So also Ellicott and others. But although God does all, yet 
human instrumentality in a sense co-operates (60a éroinoey ô @eds 
per avrüy, Acts xiv. 27), and St Paul admits this aspect of the 
matter in 7) Xáp«s ToU @eod civ poi, xv. 10, and in cuvepyourres, 
2 Cor. vi. 1. This seems to turn the scale in favour of the more 
simple and natural translation, 'fellow-workers with God.'t 
Compare rovs avvepyois pov v Xptorg 19000 (Rom. xvi. 3), which 


* In LXX cuvepyés is very rare; 2 Mac. viii. 7, xiv. 5, of favourable 
opportunities. 

T Dei enim sumus adjutores (Vulg.); Etenim Dei sumus administri (Beza); 
Denn wir sind Gottes Mitarbeiter (Luth.). In such constructions, cuvax- 
uddwrds uov, gúvðovňor aŭto, cuvéxdnuos hur, the gvr- commonly refers to the 
person in the genitive : but see ix. 23. 
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appears to show how St Paul would have expressed the former 
meaning, had he meant it. 


Geod yedpytov, Oeo olxobous. The one metaphor has been 
employed in vv. 6-8, the other is to be developed in vv. 1o f. 
St Paul uses:three metaphors to express the respective relations 
of himself and of other teachers to the Corinthian Church. He 
is planter (6), founder (10), and father (iv. 15). Apollos and the 
rest are waterers, after-builders, and tutors. The metaphor of 
building is a favourite one with the Apostle. On the different 
meanings of oixodouy, which correspond fairly closely to the 
different meanings of ‘building,’ see J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
pp. 70, 164: it occurs often in the Pauline Epistles, especially in 
the sense of ‘edification,’ a sense which Lightfoot traces to the 
Apostle's metaphor of the building of the Church. Here it is 
fairly certain that yeopyvv does not mean the ‘tilled land’ (RV. 
marg.), but the *husbandry' (AV., RV.) or *tillage' (AV. marg.) 
that results in tilled land, and that therefore oixoSou:j does not 
mean the edifice, but the building-process which results in an 
edifice. The word yewpyoy is rather frequent in Proverbs; 
elsewhere in LXX it is rare, and it is found nowhere else in N.T. 
In the Greek addition to what is said about the ant (Prov. vi. 7) 
we are told that it is without its knowing anything of tillage 
(éxelv yewpyiov pù trdpxovros) that it provides its food in 
summer. Again, in the Greek addition to the aphorisms on a 
foolish man (Prov. ix. 12), we are told that he wanders from the 
tracks of his own husbandry (rots dovas tov idtov yewpyiou rerda- 
vyrat). In Ecclus. xxvii. 6 it is said that the ‘cultivation of a 
tree’ (yewpytov QUXov) is shown by its fruit. The meaning here, 
therefore, is that the Corinthians exhibit God’s operations in 
spiritual husbandry and spiritual architecture; Dei agricultura 
estis, Dei aedificatio estis (Vulg.).* It is chiefly in 1 and 2 Cor., 
Rom., and Eph. that the metaphor of building is found. See 
also Acts 1x. 31, xx. 32; Jude 20; 1 Pet. ii. 5, with Hort’s note 
on the last passage. In Jer. xviii. 9, xxiv. 6, and Ezek. xxxvi. 9, 
10 we have the metaphors of building and planting combined. 


III. 10-15. The Builders. 


I have laid the only possible foundation. Let those who 
build on it remember that their work will be severely tested 
at the Last Day. 


10 As to the grace which God gave me to found Churches, I 
have, with the aims of an expert master-builder, laid a foundation 
* Augustine (De caf. rud. 21) rightly omits the first estis. 
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for the edifice; it is for some one else to build upon it. But, 
whoever he may be, let him be careful as to the materials with 
which he builds thereon. 1! For, as regards the foundation, there 
is no room for question: no one can lay any other beside the 
one which is already laid, which of course is Jesus Christ. 
12 But those who build upon this foundation may use either 
good or bad material; they may use gold, silver, and sumptuous 
stones, or they may use wood, hay, and straw. But each 
builder's good or bad work is certain to be made manifest in the 
end. For the Day of Judgment will disclose it, because that 
Day is revealed in fire; and the fire is the thing that will as- 
suredly test each builder's work and will show of what character 
it is. !*If any man's work—the superstructure which he has 
erected—shall stand the ordeal, he will receive a reward. It 
any man's work shall be burnt to the ground, he will lose it, 
though he himself shall be saved from destruction, but like one 
who has passed through fire. 

St Paul follows up the building-metaphor, first (v. 10) dis- 
tinguishing his part from that of others, and then (11-15) dwell- 
ing on the responsibility of those who build after him. 


10. Karà ràv xápw x.T.. The necessary prelude to a refer- 
ence to his own distinctive work (cf. vii. 25). The ‘grace’ is 
not that of Apostleship in general, but that specially granted to 
St Paul, which led him to the particular work of founding new 
Churches, and not building on another man's foundation (Rom. 
XV. I9, 20). 

és co$ós åpxırérrwv. The same expression is found in LXX 
of Isa. iii. 3, and codos is frequent of the skilled workmen who 
erected and adorned the Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. 10, 25, xxxvi. 
1, 4,8). It means peritus. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. vi. vii. 1) says 
that the first notion of dobio is, that, when applied to each 
particular art, it is skill; Phidias is a skilled sculptor.* See 
Lightfoot ad loc.  'Apxirékrov occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

OepéNvov &Óqxa. The aorist, like épvrevoa (v. 6), refers to the 
time of his visit (7AGov, ii. 1): O«uéXvov is an adjective (sc. Agoy), 
but becomes a neuter substantive in late Greek. In the plural 


* This use of so$ós is more common in poets than in prose writers. 
When ceo$ós became usual of philosophical wisdom, de:vés took its place in 
the sense of skilful. Herodotus (v. xxiii. 3) uses both words of the clever 
and shrewd Histiaeus. Plato (Politicus 259) defines the dpxiréxrwy, as 
distinct from an épyaeruwós, as one who contributes knowledge, but not 
manual labour. Tertullian (Adv. Marc. v. 6) interprets it here as depalater 
disciplinae divinae, one who stakes out the boundaries, 
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we may have either gender; of Ó«uÓuo: (Heb. xi. 1o, Rev. xxi. 
14, 19), or rà 6«u£ua. (Acts xvi. 26 and often in LXX). No 
architect can build without some foundation, and no expert will 
build without a swre foundation. Cf. Eph. ii. 20. 

hos 9€. The reference is not specially to Apollos: ‘The 
superstructure I leave to others.’ But they all must build, 
according to the rule that follows, thoughtfully, not according to 
individual caprice. 

wos €woixoSoper. Refers specially, although not exclusively, 
to the choice of materials (vv. 12, 13). The edifice, throughout, 
is the Church, not the fabric of doctrine ; but émowo$ojeiv refers 
to the teaching—both form and substance—which forms the 
Church, or rather forms the character of its members (Gal. iv. 19). 


11. Gepdédsoy ydp. A cautionary premiss to v. 12, which con- 
tinues the thought of the previous clause: ‘Let each man look 
to it how he builds upon this foundation, because, although (I 
grant, nay, I insist) none can lay any foundation rapa tov xelpevov, 
yet the superstructure is a matter of separate and grave responsi- 
bility.’ G@euédcov stands first for emphasis. There can be but 
one fundamental Gospel (Gal. i. 6, 7), the foundation lies there, 
and the site is already occupied. By whom is the foundation 
laid? Obviously (v. 10), by St Paul, when he preached Christ 
at Corinth (ii. 2). This is the Asstorical reference of the words ; 
but behind the laying of the stone at Corinth, or wherever else 
the Church may be founded, there is the eternal laying of the 
foundation-stone by God, the ‘ only wise’ architect of the Church. 
See Evans. 


Compare the use of xeiiér of the city that is already there, and r«&acc 
of the lamp which has to be placed (Matt. v. 14, 15). 


0s dor “Incods Xpwrrós. Both name and title are in place, 
and neither of them alone would have seemed quite satisfying : 
see on ii 2. He is the foundation of all Christian life, faith, 
and hope* In Eph. ii 20 He is the chief corner-stone, 
áxpoyeviatos, the basis of unity: cf. Acts iv. 11. It is only by 
admitting some inconsistency of language that the truth can be 
at all adequately expressed. "There is inconsistency even if we 
leave Eph. ii. 20 out of account. He has just said that he laid 
the foundation in a skilful way. Now he says that it was lying 
there ready for him, and that no other foundation is possible. 
Each statement, in its own proper sense, is true; and we need 

* See Lock, St Paul, the Master-Builder, pp. 69f. 
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both in order to get near to the truth. As in Gal. i. 8, rapa 
means ‘ besides,’ not ‘contrary to,’ ‘at variance with.’ 


"Inoos Xpwrós (X A B L P Sah. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than Xpeorés 
"Ineots (C? D E, Vulg.). Several cursives have ‘Inoots ò Xp. 


19. ef 84 ns xA. The various kinds of superstructure 
represent various degrees of inferiority in the ministry of the 
* after-builders, £e. according as they make, or fail to make, a 
lasting contribution to the structure. With regard to the whole 
passage, three things are to be noted: 

(1) The metaphor is not to be pressed too rigidly by seeking 
to identify each term with some detail in the building. This 
Grotius does in the following way: proponit ergo nobis domum 
cujus parieles sunt ex marmore, columnae partim ex auro partim 
ex argento, trabes ex ligno, fastigium vero ex stramine et culmo ; 
all which is very frigid.* "The materials are enumerated with 
a rapid and vivid asyndeton, which drives each point sharply 
and firmly home. 

(2) The * wood, hay, stubble’ do not represent teaching that 
is intentionally disloyal or false (atros 8$ cwOycera:), but such 
as is merely inferior. 

(3) The imagery alternates between the suggestion of teaching 
as moulding persons, and the suggestion of persons as moulded 
by teaching (Evans), so that it is irrelevant to ask whether the 
materials enumerated are to be understood of the fruits of 
doctrine, such as different moral gualities (Theodoret), or of 
worthy and unworthy Christians. The two meanings run into 
one another, for the qualities must be exhibited in the lives of 
persons. We have a similar combination of two lines of thought 
in the interpretation of the parable of the Sower. There the 
seed is said to be sown, and the soil is said to be sown, and in 
the interpretation these two meanings are mingled. Yet the 
interpretation is clear enough. 

xpucroy, ápyépvov. As distinct from xpvcos and dpyvpos, 
which indicate the metals in any condition, these diminutives 
are commonly used of gold and silver made into something, such 
as money or utensils ; as when by ‘gold’ we mean gold coins, 
or by ‘silver’ mean silver coins or plate (Acts iii. 6, xx. 33). 
But this is not à fixed rule. See Matt. xxiii. 16 and Gen. ii. 11. 

Aíĝous Tu&(ous. Either ‘costly stones,’ such as marble or 
granite, suitable for building, or *precious stones,' suitable for 
ornamentation. Isa. liv. 11, 12 and Rev. xxi. 18, 19, combined 


* It is perhaps worse than frigid. Obviously, it would be unskilful to 
use both sets of material in the same building ; en regards £ó^a as worse 
than xópros, and xópros than xa\dun, which can ly be right. See Chase, 
Chrysostom, pp. 186, 187. 
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with the immediate context (‘gold and silver’), point to the 
latter meaning. It is internal decoration that is indicated. 
xóprov, xakdpyny. Either of these might mean straw or dried 
for mixing with clay, as in Exod. v. 12, xaAduny els dyvpa, 
‘stubble instead of straw’; and either might mean material for 
thatching. Romuleogue recens horrebat regia culmo (Virg. Aen. 
vii. 654). Luthers contemptuous expression respecting the 
Epistle of St James as a ‘right strawy epistle’ was made in 
allusion to this passage. Nowhere else in N.T. does xaddpy 
occur. 

After éxl v. 0epd)uor, N? C? D E L P, Vulg. AV. add roßrov. N*A BC*, 
Sah. Aeth. RV. omit. We ought probably to read xpócio» (M B) and 
dpyópior (X B C) rather than xpócor and &pyvpor (ADEL P). B, Aeth. 
insert xal after xpócior. 

18. éxdorou tò épyov. These words sum up the alternatives, 
standing in apposition to the substantival clause, el ŝé rs . . . 
kaìáuņv. Individual responsibility is again insisted upon: we 
have &aoros four times in vv. 8-13. 

$ yàp pépa Bnrddoen. ‘The Day’ (as in 1 Thess. v. 4; 
Rom. xiii. 12; Heb. x. 25), without the addition of Kupéov 
(1 Thess. v. 2) or of xploews (Matt. xii. 36) or of ¿xes (2 Thess. 
L 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8), means the Day of Judgment. 
This is clear from iv. 3, 5, uf ex intervallo, ut solet, clarius 
loquitur (Beng.). The expression ‘ Day of the Lord’ comes from 
the O.T. (Isa. ii. 12 ; Jer. xlvi. 10; Ezek. vii. ro, etc.), and perhaps 
its original meaning was simply a definite period of time. But 
with this was often associated the idea of day as opposed to 
night: ‘the Day’ would be a time of light, when what had 
hitherto been hidden or unknown would be revealed. So here. 
And here the fire which illuminates is also a fire which durns, 
and thus ésts the solidity of that which it touches. What is 
sound survives, what is worthless is consumed. 

dv wupt dwoxalexrera. The nominative is neither rà épyov 
nor ô Kópws, but 4 ?uépa. ‘The Day’ is (to be) revealed in 
fire (2 Thess. i. 7, 8, ii. 8; Dan. vii. 9f. ; Mal. iv. 1). This is 
a common use of the present tense, to indicate that a coming 
event is so certain that it may be spoken of as already here. 
The predicted revelation is sure to take place. See on dzoxa- 
Avmrrera in. Luke xvii. 30, Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 2, and Hort 
on 1 Pet. i. 7, 13. 

St Paul is not intending to describe the details of Christ's 
Second Coming, but is figuratively stating, what he states without 
figure in iv. 5, that at that crisis the real worth of each man's 
work will be searchingly tested. This test he figures as the 
fire of the Second Advent, wrapping the whole building round, 
and reducing all its worthless material to ashes. The fire, 
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therefore, is regarded more as a testing than as an illuminating 
agent, as fentatio tribulationis (August. Enchir. 68), which by its 
destructive power makes manifest the enduring power of all 
that it touches. There is no thought in the passage of a penal, 
or disciplinary, or purgative purpose; nor again is there the 
remotest reference to the state of the soul between death and 
judgment. Hic locus ignem purgatorium non modo non fovet 
sed plane extinguit, nam in novissimo demum die ignis probabit. 
0. Ergo ignis purgatorius non praecedit (Beng.). The èv sug- 
gests that fire is the element in which the revelation takes place. 
At the Parousia Christ is to appear èv mup $Aoyós (2 Thess. i. 8) 
or dy $Aoyi wupds (Is. Ixvi. 15). In the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xlviii. 39) we have, “A fire will consume their thoughts, and 
in flame will the meditations of their reins be /zie4; for the 
Judge will come and will not tarry." But elsewhere in that 
book (xliv. 15, lix. 2, etc.) the fire is to consume the wicked, 
a thought of which there is no trace here. "There are no wicked, 
but only unskilful builders; all build, although some build 
unwisely, upon Christ. 

wal dxdorov. Still under the or. It is better to regard ro 
épyov as the acc. governed by Soxiudoe, with abro as pleonastic, 
than as the nom. to écrw. A pleonastic pronoun is found with 
good authority in Matt. ix. 27; Luke xvii. 7; and elsewhere : 
but the readings are sometimes uncertain. To take airo with 
wvp, ‘the fire itself,’ has not much point. In all three verses 
(13, 14, 15), Tò épyov refers, not to a man's personal character, 
good or bad, but simply to his work as a builder (12). 


NDEL, Vulg. Sah. Co rs Arm. Aeth. omit aíró, but we ought 
probably to read it with ABC P 17 and other cursives. 


14. pevet. It is doubtful, and not very important, whether 
we should accent this word as a future, to agree with xaraxanoerat 
and other verbs which are future, or péve, as a present, which 
harmonizes better with the idea of permanence: cf. pée: in 
xiii. 13. 

pio0óv. Compare v. 8 and Matt. xx. 8: in ix. 17, 18 the 
reference is quite different. The nature of the reward is not 
stated, but it is certainly not eternal salvation, which may be 
won by those whose work perishes (v. 15). Something corre- 
sponding to the ‘ten cities’ and ‘five cities’ in the parable may 
be meant ; opportunities of higher service. 


15. xaraxayjjoerar. This later form is found as a v./. (AL) in 
2 Pet. iii. 10, where it is probably a correction of the puzzling 
cipeOnoeras (XB K P). In Rev. xviii. 8 the more classical xara- 
xavOnoerat is found. The burning of Corinth by Mummius may 
have suggested this metaphor. 
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[Injpie0oera. It does not much matter whether we regard 
this as indefinite, ‘ He shall suffer loss’ (AV., RV.), detrimentum 
patietur (Vulg.), damnum faciet (Beza), or understand tov juo0óv 
from v. 14, ‘He shall be mulcted of the expected reward.’ In 
Exod. xxi. 22 we have ér{ijpuov (npiwOyocera. The atrós is in 
favour of the latter. 

abrés Bà cwOcerar. The abrós is in contrast to the puoĝós : 
the reward will be lost, but the worker himself will be saved. 
If {opumPyoeras is regarded as indefinite, then aires may be in 
contrast to the épyov: the man’s bad work will perish, but that 
does not involve his perdition. The ow6yoerat can hardly refer 
to anything else than eternal salvation, which he has not for- 
feited by his bad workmanship: he has built on the true 
foundation. Salvation is not the ,uoÓós, and so it may be 
gained when all 4ue6ós is lost But it may also be lost as 
well as the ,uc0ós. The Apostle does not mean that every 
teacher who takes Christ as the basis of his teaching will neces- 
sarily be saved: his meaning is that a very faulty teacher may 
be saved, and ‘will be saved, if at all, so as through fire.’ See 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xxi. 21, 26. 

odrus 82 ds Sià wupds. ‘But only as one passing through fire 
is saved': a quasi-proverbial expression, indicative of a narrow 
escape from a great peril, as ‘a firebrand pluckt out of the fire’ 
(Amos iv. 11; Zech. iii. 2). Itis used here with special reference 
to the fire which tests the whole work (v. 13). The dd is local 
rather than instrumental. The fire is so rapid in its effects 
that the workman has to rush /ArougA it to reach safety: cf. ôe 
O9aros (1 Pet. iii. 20), and dijAPopey ba wupds kai ödaros (Ps. 
lxvi. 12. To explain cwOynoerat da mvpós as meaning ‘shall be 
kept alive in the midst of hell-fire' is untenable translation and 
monstrous exegesis Such a sense is quite inadmissible for 
co5cera. and incompatible with ovrws os. Moreover, the fire 
in v. 13 is the fire alluded to, and that fire cannot be Gehenna. 
Atto of Vercelli thinks that this passage is one of the ‘things 
hard to be understood' alluded to in 2 Pet. iii. 16. Augustine 
(Enchir. 68) says that the Christian who ‘cares for the things of 
the Lord’ (vii. 32) is the man who builds with ‘gold, silver, and 
precious stones,’ while he who ‘cares for the things of the world, 
E may please his wife' (vii. 33), builds with *wood, hay, 
stubble. 


III. 16-17. The Temple. 

St Paul now passes away from the builders to the Temple. 
The section is linked with vv. ro-15 both by the opening words, 
which imply some connexion, and by the word vaós, which is 

5 
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doubtless suggested by the ‘building’ of vv. 9f. (cf. Eph. 
ii. 20-22). On the other hand, it is quite certain that there is 
a change of subject : abrós cwOyoeras (v. 15) and POepet rovrov ô 
G«ós are contradictory propositions, and they cannot be made 
to apply to the same person, for $Óepew cannot be attenuated 
to an equivalent for (gj«obv (v. 15). 

The subject of the cxiopara still occupies the Apostle’s mind, 
and he seems to be thinking of their ultimate tendency. By 
giving rein to the flesh (v. 3) they tend to banish the Holy 
Spirit, and so to destroy the Temple constituted by His presence. 


16. Oóx oibare; Frequent in this Epistle, and twice in 
Romans; also Jas. iv. 4. As in v. 6, vi. 16, 19, the question 
implies a rebuke. The Corinthians are so carnal that they 
have never grasped, or have failed to retain, so fundamental a 
doctrine as that of the indwelling of the Spirit.* 

vads Geo sre. Not ‘a temple of God,’ but * God's Temple.’ 
There is but one Temple, embodied equally truly in the whole 
Church, in the local Church, and in the individual Christian ; 
the local Church is meant here. As a metaphor for the Divine 
indwelling, the vaos, which contained the Holy of Holies, is more 
suitable than íepóv, which included the whole of the sacred en- 
closure (vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 21). To converts from 
heathenism the vaós might suggest the ce//a in which the image 
of the god was placed. It is one of the paradoxes of the Christian 
Church that there is only one vacs «o? and yet each Christian 
is a vaós: simul omnes unum templum et singula templa sumus, 
quia non est Deus in omnibus quam in singulis major (Herv.). 
Naós is from vaie, ‘to dwell.’ 

xai Td mveüpa. The «acis epexegetic. Both Gentile and Jew 
might speak of their vaós @eov, but, while the pagan temple was 
inhabited by an image of a god, and the Jewish by a symdol of 
the Divine Presence (Shekinah), the Christian temple is inhabited 
by the Spirit of God Himself. 

iy ópiv oixet. ‘In you hath His dwelling-place? In Luke 
xi 51 we have ofxos, where, in the parallel passage in Matt. 
xxii. 35, we have vaós. Tore otv uaAwrra dcóyeÜa. vaós Oeod, dày 
xwpyrwovs éavrovs karagkevárwpev Tod IIve/paros tov Oeod (Orig.). 


* On the very insufficient ground that Kephas is not mentioned in vv. $ 
and 6, but is mentioned in v. 22, Zahn regards vv. 16-20 as directed against 
the Kephas party. He says that St Paul knows more than he writes about 
this faction, and fears more than he knows (Zn£rod. to N.T. i. pp. 288f.). 

See on v. 1 for the resemblance to Ep. of Barn. iv. 11. Ignatius (EA. 
15) has wdyra ob» rouer, ws abro ép hui» karowoürros, tva Sper aŭro, raol 
kal abrós ér huir Ocós. 
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It is not to decide between év iui» olxeî (B P 17) and olxe? dv dui 
(RACDE FGL, Vulg.) The former is more forcible, placing the 
‘ permanent dwelling’ last, with emphasis. 


17. & ns... 40«ipec. .. 40epe.. The AV. greatly mars the 
effect by translating the verb first ‘defile’ and then ‘destroy.’ 
The same verb is purposely used to show the just working of the 
lex talionis in this case: one destruction is requited by another 
destruction. "The destroyers of the Temple are those who banish 
the Spirit, an issue to which the dissensions were at least tending. 
Here the reference is to unchristian faction, which destroyed, by 
dividing, the unity of the Church: a building shattered into 
separate parts is a ruin. In vi. 19 the thought is of uncleanness 
in the strict sense. But all sin is a defiling of the Temple and is 
destructive of its consecrated state.* We have a similar play on 
words to express a similar resemblance between sin and its 
punishment in Rom. i. 28; xaOws oix eoxipacay rov @coy exe 
dy éxcyvice, rapéðwxev atrovs ô Beds eis dddxtpov vovv. And there 
is a still closer parallel in Rev. xi. 18; ScapOetpar rois d:addeipor- 
tas riv yüv. Neither $6«ípew nor &ad0cipew are commonly used 
of God's judgments, for which the more usual verb is ázoAAvev 
or dwoAAvva: but both here and in Rev. xi. 18 $Ó«ipev or ĉa- 
phapur is preferred, because of its double meaning, ‘corrupt’ 
and ‘destroy.’ The sinner destroys by corrupting what is holy 
and good, and for this God destroys him. We have $0epe«v in 
the sense of corrupt, xv. 33; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xix. 2. 

@0epet rodrov ô eds. The Vulgate, like the AV., ignores the 
telling repetition of the same verb: si guis autem templum Dei 
violaverit, disperdet illum Deus. Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 6) 

es it: st templum Dei quis vitiaverit, vitiabitur, utique a 
Deo templi ; and more literally (De Pudic. 16, 18) vitiabit illum 
Deus. But neither $60«p«t here, nor cAeOpos in 1 Thess. v. 3, nor 
dAcOpoyv aiwvov in 2 Thess. i. 9, must be pressed to mean anni- 
hilation (see on v. 5). Nor, on the other hand, must it be 
watered down to mean mere physical punishment (cf. xi. 30). 
The exact meaning is nowhere revealed in Scripture ; but terrible 
ruin and eternal loss of some kind seems to be meant. See 
Beet’s careful examination of these and kindred words, 77e Last 
Things, pp. 122 f. 

&yis dor. It is ‘holy,’ and therefore not to be tampered 
with without grave danger. Both the Tabernacle and the 
Temple are frequently called dycos, and in the instinct of archaic 
religion in the O.T. the idea of danger was included in that of 


* This is a third case, quite different from the two cases in v». 14, 15. 
A good superstructure wins a reward for the builder. A bad superstructure 
perishes but the builder is rescued. But he who, instead of adding to the 
edifice, ruins what has been built, will bimself meet with ruin. 
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‘holiness.’ See Gray on Num. iv. 5, 15, 19, 20, and Kirk- 
patrick on 1 Sam. vi. 20 and 2 Sam. vi. 7; and cf. Lev. x. 6, 
xvi. 2, 13. 

olrwés dore Speis. It has been doubted whether vads or dy«os 
is the antecedent of oirwes, but the former is probably right : 
‘which temple ye are ’ (AV., RV.).* The relative is attracted 
into the plural of dpets. Edwards quotes, ròr otpavdy, obs 57 
TóXovs xadovcw (Plato, Craf. 405). The meaning seems to be, 
‘The temple of God is holy ; ye are the temple of God ; therefore 
ye must guard against what violates your consecration.’ As 
distinct from the simple relative, ocrwes commonly carries with 
it the idea of category, of belonging to a class; *and this is what 
ye are,’ ‘and such are ye’: cf. Gal. v. 19, where the construction 
is parallel. 


$6epeí (R A B C, defg Vulg.) rather than $6eípe: (D E FG L P, Am.) 
where the difference between Greek and Latin in bilingual MSS. is remark- 
able: see on iv. 2. rotror (N BC L P) rather than aórór (AD E. F G). 


III. 18-IV. 5. Warning against a mere ‘Human’ Estimate 
of the Pastoral Office. 


Let no one profane God's Temple by taking on himself 
to set up party teachers in tt. Regard us teachers as simply 
Christ's stewards. 


18] am not raising baseless alarms; the danger of a false 
estimate of oneself is grave. It may easily happen that a man 
imagines that he is wise in his intercourse with you, with the 
wisdom of the non-Christian world. Let him become simple 
enough to accept Christ crucified, which is the way to become 
really wise. !? For this world's wisdom is foolishness in God's 
sight, as it stands written in Scripture, Who taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness; Xand in another passage, The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they are vain. “If this 
is so, it is quite wrong for any one to plume himself on the men 
whom he sets up as leaders. For yours is no party-heritage ; 
it is universal. ??Paul, Apollos, Kephas, the world, life, death, 
whatever is, and whatever is to be, all of it belongs to you; 
33 but you—you belong to no human leader; you belong to 
Christ, and Christ to God. Between you and God there is no 
human leader. 


* We find the same thought, on a lower level, even in such a writer as 
Ovid (Epp. ex Ponto, 11. i. 34) ; quae temp lum pectore semper habet. 
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IV. ! The right way of regarding Apollos, myself, and other 
teachers, is that we are officers under Christ, commissioned to 
dispense the truths which, His Father has revealed to us in Him, 
just as stewards dispense their masters’ goods. 2 Here, further- 
more, you must notice that all stewards are required to prove 
their fidelity. 5 But, as regards myself, it is a matter of small 
moment that my fidelity should be scrutinized and judged by you 
or by any human court. Yet that does not mean that I constitute 
myself as my own judge. *My judgments on myself would be 
inconclusive. For it may be the case that I have no conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing, and yet that this does not prove that I am 
guiltless. My conscience may be at fault. The only competent 
judge of my fidelity is the Lord Christ. 5 That being so, cease 
to anticipate His decision with your own premature judgments. 
Wait for the Coming of the Judge. It is He who will both 
illumine the facts that are now hidden in darkness, and also 
make manifest the real motives of human conduct: and then 
whatever praise is due will come to each faithful steward direct 
from God. That will be absolutely final. 

The Apostle sums up his ‘case’ against the cy/opara, com- 
bining the results of his exposure of the false ‘wisdom,’ with its 
correlative conceit, and of his exposition of the Pastoral Office 
(18-23). He concludes by a warning against their readiness to 
form judgments, from a mundane standpoint, upon those whose 
function makes them amenable only to the judgment of the Day 
of the Lord. 


18. Mndeig davróv dfawaráre. A solemn rebuke, similar to 
that of uù zAavaobe in vi. 9, xv. 33, and Gal. vi. 7, and even 
more emphatic than that which is implied in oùx oidare (v. 16). 
He intimates that the danger of sacrilege and of its heavy penalty 
(vv. 16, 17) is not so remote as some of the Corinthians may 
think. Shallow conceit may lead to disloyal tampering with the 
people of Christ. "That there is a sacrilegious tendency in faction 
is illustrated by Gal. v. 7-12, vi. 12, 13; 2 Cor. xi. 3, 4, 13-15, 
20; and the situation alluded to in Galatians may have been in 
the Apostle's mind when he wrote the words that are before us 
—words which have a double connexion, viz. with vv. 16, 17, 
and with the following section. St Paul is fond of compounds 
with èx: v. 7, 13, Vi. 14, XV. 34. 

«t ns oxe copds elvat. Not, ‘seemeth to be wise’ (AV.), 
videlur sapiens esse (Vulg.); but, *thinketh that he is wise’ RV) 
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sibi videtur esse sapiens (Beza). He considers himself an acute 
man of the world, quite able to decide for himself whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Kephas is the right person to follow in matters of 
religion. We have the same use of doxet in viii. 2, x. 12, xiv. 37. 
Excepting Jas. i. 26, ef res Soxet is peculiar to Paul; and there 
the AV. makes the same mistake as here, in translating ‘seem’ 
instead of ‘think.’ Here éfarardrw, and there draróv, may be 
regarded as decisive. It is the man's se/f-decei that is criticized 
in both cases: his estimate is all wrong. See J. B. Mayor on 
Jas. 1. 26. It is perhaps not accidental that the Apostle says «c 
vis. . . dy dpiv, and not ei ris ópóv. The warning suggests that 
the self-styled codds is among them, but not that he is one of 
themselves: the wrong-headed teacher has come from elsewhere. 

dv ópiv dv TQ ailôn rovre. We might put a comma after èv 
iptv, for the two expressions are in contrast; ‘in your circle,’ 
which has the heavenly wisdom and ought to be quite different 
from what is ‘in this world’ and has only mundane wisdom. 
The latter is out of place in a Christian society (i. 20, 22, ii. 6, 8). 
Epictetus (Zachir. 18) warns us against thinking ourselves wise 
when others think us to be such ; pydev BovAov Soxety érioracGat- 
«dv Sofys Tw elvai Tw, dxio re: aeavrQ. 


Cyprian (725. iii. 69, De bono patient. 2) takes ér TQ alam Tovro with 
pwpòs yévecOw: mundo huic stultus fiat. So also does Origen (Cels. i. 13; 
Philoc. 18); and also Luther: der werde ein Narr in dieser Welt, This 
makes good sense; ‘If any man thinks himself wise in relation to you 
Christians, let him become a fool in relation to this world’: but it is not 
the right sense. It is copdés, not pwpés, that is qualified by é» r9 alo r. : 
‘If any man thinks himself wise in your circle—1 mean, of course, with this 
world’s wisdom.’ From & ipi», ‘in a Christian Church,’ it might have 
been supposed that he meant the true wisdom, and he adds é r. al. r. to 
avoid misunderstanding. 


pepds yévecÓu. ‘Let him drop his false wisdom,’ the conceit 
that he has about himself: i. 18-20, 23, ii. 14. 

tva yéyntrar copds. So as to be brought ‘unto all riches of 
the full assurance of understanding, unto full knowledge of the 
mystery of God, even Christ’ (Col. ii. 3).* 


19. He explains the paradox of the last verse by stating the 
principle already established, i. 2 t, ii. 6. 

vapà T Oe. ‘Before God’ as judge; Rom. ii. 13, xii. 16 ; 
Acts xxvi 8. Although puwpds is common in N.T. and LXX, 
popía occurs, in N.T., only in these three chapters; and, in 
LXX, only in Ecclus. xx. 31, xli. 15. 

6 $paccópevos x... From Job v. 13; a quotation inde- 
pendent of the LXX, and perhaps somewhat nearer to the 


* Cf. Odal ol evrerol éavrois xal évdrrior davr» émioripoves: Barnabas 
(iv. 11) quotes these words as ypagh. 
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original Hebrew. Job is quoted only twice in N.T., both times 
by St Paul; and both here and in Rom. xi. 35, and in no other 
quotation, he varies considerably from the LXX. Like ô rov 
in Heb. i. 7, ó Ópaccópevos here is left without any verb. It 
expresses the strong grasp or ‘grip’ which God has upon the 
slippery cleverness of the wicked: cf. Ecclus. xxvi. 7, where it is 
said of an evil wife, ô xparav airs òs ô OÓpaccópn«vos oxopriov : 
and Ecclus. xxxiv. (xxxi) 2, the man who has his mind upon 
dreams is és Ópaccóyu«vos oxiis. The words in Ps. ii. 12 which 
are mistranslated ‘Kiss the Son’ are rendered in the LXX, 
dpagacGe watdeias, ‘Lay hold on instruction. The verb occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., and in the LXX of Job v. 13 we have ó 
«araAapdyov. 

wavoupyia. ‘Versatile cleverness,’ ‘readiness for anything’ in 
order to gain one’s own ends.  * Craftiness,' like astutia (Vulg.), 
emphasizes the cunning which -xavovpyia often implies. The 
LXX has èv $povjce, a word which commonly has a good 
meaning, while xavovpyia almost always has a bad one, although 
not always in the LXX, eg. Prov. i. 4, viii. s. The adjective 
wavoupyos is more often used in a better sense, and in the LXX 
is used with dpóvuos to translate the same Hebrew word. 
Perhaps ‘cleverness’ would be better here than *craftiness' 
(AV., RV.) See notes on Luke xx. 23; Eph. iv. 14. 


20. Kópios yweoxe:. From Ps. xciv. 11, and another instance 
(i. 20) of St Paul's freedom in quoting: the LXX, following the 
Hebrew, has ávÜperrov, where he (to make the citation more in 
point) has coóóy. But the Psalm contrasts the designs of men 
with the designs of God, and therefore the idea of codós is in the 
context. 

SAXoywposs. In the LXX the word is used of the thoughts 
of God (Ps. xl. 6, xcii. 5). When used of men, the word often, 
but not always, has a bad sense, as here, especially of questioning 
or opposing the ways of God (Ps. lvi. 5; Luke v. 22, vi. 8; Rom. 
i. 21; Jas. ii. 4). l 


21. Sore pels kavyáoðw. Conclusion from vv. 18-20. The 
connexion presupposes an affinity between conceit in one’s own 
wisdom and a readiness to make over much of a human leader. 
The latter implies much confidence in one’s own estimate of the 
leader. Consequently, the spirit of party has in it a subtle 
element of shallow arrogance. We have dove, ‘so then,’ with 
an imperative, iv. 5, x. 12, Xi. 33, xiv. 39, XV. 58. Outside this 
argumentative and practical Epistle the combination is not very 
common ; very rare, except in Paul. It seems to involve an 
abrupt change from the oratio obligua to the oratio recta. It 
marks the transition from explanation to exhortation. 
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dv dvOpdwors. To ‘glory in men’ is the opposite of *glorying 
in the Lord’ (i. 21). The Apostle is referring to their wrong- 
headed estimation of himself, Apollos, and others (as in iv. 6) 
not to party-leaders boasting of their large following. Leaders 
might glory in the patience and faith of their disciples (2 Thess. 
i. 4), but not in that as any credit to the leaders themselves. 
All partizan laudation is wrong. 

wdvra yáp pôv doriv. ‘You say, I belong to Paul, or, I 
belong to Apollos. So far from that being true, it is Paul and 
Apollos who belong to you, for a// things belong to you.’ 
Instead of contenting himself with saying *We are yours, he 
asserts that and a very great deal more; not merely sdvres, ‘all 
servants of God,’ but rávra, ‘all God's creatures,’ belong to them. 
Yet his aim is, not merely to proclaim how wide their heritage is, 
but to show them that they have got the facts by the wrong end. 
They want to make him a chieftain; he is really their servant. 
The Church is not the property of Apostles; Apostles are 
ministers of the Church. Quia omnia vestra sunt, nolite in 
singulis gloriari; nolite speciales vobis magistros defendere, 
quoniam omnibus utimini (Atto). Omnia propter sanctos creata 
sunt, tanquam nihil habentes et omnia possidentes (Primasius). 

The thought is profound and far-reaching. The believer in 
God through Christ is a member of Christ and shares in His 
universal lordship, all things being subservient to the Kingdom 
of God, and therefore to his eternal welfare (vii. 31 ; Rom. viii. 
28; John xvi. 33; 1 John v. 4, 5), as means to an end. The 
Christian loses this birthright by treating the world or its 
interests as ends in themselves, e. by becoming enslaved to 
persons (vii. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 20) or things (vi. 12; Phil. iii. 19). 
Without God, we should be the sport of circumstances, and ‘the 
world’ would crush us, if not in ‘life,’ at least in ‘death.’ As it 
is, all these things alike ‘are ours.’ We meet them as members 
of Christ, rooted in God's love (Rom. viii. 37). The Corinthians, 
by boasting in men, were forgetting, and thereby imperilling, 
their prerogative in Christ. There is perhaps a touch of Stoic 
language in these verses; see on iv. 8. Origen points out that 
the Greeks had a saying, IIdvra rot cogov éoriv, but St Paul was 
the first to say, Ilávra rod áyíov toriv. 


22. etre... «(re . . . elre. The enumeration, rising in a 
climax, is characteristic of St Paul (Rom. viii. 38): the rávra is 
first expanded and then repeated. "We might have expected a 
third triplet, past, present, and future; but the past is not ours 
in the sense in which the present and future are. We had no 
part in shaping it, and cannot change it. In the first triplet, he 
places himself first, £e. at the bottom of the climax. 
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«tre xéopos. The transition from Kephas to the xóeyos is, as 
Bengel remarks, rather repentinus saltus, and made, he thinks, 
with a touch of impatience, lest the enumeration should become 
too extended. But perhaps alliteration has something to do 
with it. ‘This Bengel spoils, by substituting ‘Peter’ for ‘ Kephas.’ 
The ‘world’ is here used in a neutral sense, without ethical 
significance, the world we live in, the physical universe. 

«(re Lu) elre Odvatos. If xéopos is the physical universe, it is 
probable that {wy and 0ávaros mean physical life and death. They 
sum up all that man instinctively clings to or instinctively dreads. 
From life and death in this general sense we pass easily to éves- 
tera. It is by life in the world that eternal life can be won, and 
death is the portal to eternal life. In Rom. viii. 38 death is 
mentioned before life, and éveor@ra and péAXovra do not close 
the series. 

«(re dvearéra elre pé\dovra. These also ought probably to be 
confined in meaning to the things of this life. They include the 
whole of existing circumstances and all that lies before us to the 
moment of death. All these things ‘are yours,’ #.e. work together 
for your good. It is possible that 4&AXovra includes the life 
beyond tbe grave; but the series, as a whole, reads more con- 
sistently, if each member of it is regarded as referring to human 
experience in this world. 


For pôv, duets, B and one or two cursives read judy, fuels. After 
indy, D! E L, fg Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. add écris. 


28. dpetg 94 Xpıoroô. These words complete the rebuke of 
those who said that they belonged to Paul, etc. They belonged 
to no one but Christ, and they all alike belonged to Him. 
While all things were ‘theirs, they were not their own (vi. 20, 
vii, 23), and none of them had any greater share in Christ than 
the rest (i. 13). Christians, with all their immense privileges, are 
not the ultimate owners of anything. There is only one real 
ai God. On the analogy between Xpicrot here and 

= * belonging to the Emperor” in papyri see Deissmann, 
Light Wem the Anc. East, p. 382. Cf. xv. 23; Gal. iii. 29, 
V. 24. 

xpiords Sè Geos. Not quite the same in meaning as Luke 
ix. 20, xxiii. 35; Acts iii. 18; Rev. xii. ro. In all those passages 
we have 6 Xpwrrós ToU @eov Or avrov, Here Xpwrrós is more of a 
proper name. The thought of the Christian’s lordship over the 
world has all its meaning in that of his being a son of God 
through Christ (Rom. viii. 16, 17). This passage is one of the 
few in which St Paul expresses his conception of the relation of 
Christ to God (see on ii. 16). Christ, although év popdfj @eod. 
vrápxev (Phil. ii. 6, where see Lightfoot and Vincent) is so 
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derivatively (Col. i 15, where see Lightfoot and Abbott): His 
glory in His risen and exalted state is given by God (Phil. ii. 9; 
cf. Rom. vi. 10), and in the end is to be merged in God (see on 
xv. 28). Theodoret says here, ody ðs xricpa @eot, GAN’ Ós vids 
ToU «ov. There is no need to suppose, with some of the 
Fathers and later writers, that St Paul is here speaking of our 
Lord's human nature exclusively; there is no thought of separat- 
ing the two natures; he is speaking of *Christ, the Divine 
Mediator in His relation to His Father and to His ‘many 
brethren.’ See many admirable remarks in Sanday, Ancient and 
Modern Christologies, on the doctrine of Two Natures in Christ, 
PP. 37, 50, 52, 90, 165, and especially p. 173; see also Edwards’ 
and Stanley’s notes ad oc. 


IV. 1. Odrus ġpâs Moyıléoðw. The thought of iii. 5 is resumed, 
and the reproof of the tendency to ‘glory in men’ is completed 
by a positive direction as to the right attitude towards the pastors 
of the Church. The Corinthians must regard them sf ministros 
Christi, non ut aequales Christo (Primasius). The ovrws probably 
refers to what follows, as in iii. 15, ix. 26. The sas certainly 
refers to all who are charged with the ministry of the New 
Testament or Covenant (2 Cor. iii. 6). But we get good sense 
if we make ovrws refer to what precedes ; ‘Remembering that 
we and everything else are yours, as you are Christ’s, let a man 
take account of us as men who are ministers of Christ.’ This 
throws a certain amount of emphasis on ġpâs, the emphasis being 
removed from ovrws: but mas may receive emphasis, for it is 
the attitude of the Corinthians towards the Apostle and other 
teachers that is in question. 

&v6peros. Almost equivalent to mts (xi. 28), but a gravior 
dicendi formula. This use is rare in class. Grk. 

dwnpéras. Substituted for didxovor in iii. s. The word origin- 
ally denoted those who row (épéco«w) in the lower tier of a 
trireme, and then came to mean those who do anything under 
another, and hence simply ‘underlings.’* In the Church, St 
Luke (i.2) applies it to any service of the word ; later it was used 
almost technically of sub-deacons. See on Luke iv. 20, and 
Suicer, s.v. St Paul uses the word nowhere else. 

oixovópous. The oixovópos (olxos and véuew) was the respons- 
ible head of the establishment, assigning to each slave his duties 
and entrusted with the administration of the stores. He was a 
slave in relation to his master (Luke xii. 42), but the érerpdéwres or 
overseer (Matt. xx. 8) in relation to the workmen (see on Luke 


* St Paul is probably not thinking of the derivation; ‘Christ is the pilot ; 
we are rowers under Him.’ By Xp«roü he may mean ‘not of any earthly 
master.' 
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xii. 42 and xvi. 1; in the latter place, the olxovojzos seems to be a 
freeman). God is the Master (iii. 23) of the Christian household 
(1 Tim. iii. 15), and the stores entrusted to His stewards are the 
‘mysteries of God.’ These mysteries are the truths which the 
stewards are commissioned to teach (see on ii. 7). Between the 
Master and the stewards stands the Son (xv. 25; Heb. iii. 6), 
whose underlings the stewards are. See on olxovoytay in Eph. 
i. ro and Col. i. 25. 


2. &8e. ‘Here,’ i.e. ‘on earth and in human life,’ or perhaps 
‘in these circumstances.’ See on i. 16 for Aourov. 

Lyretras x... The AV. cannot be improved upon; ‘It is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful.’ See on i. 10 
for this use of tva: the attempts to maintain its full ‘telic’ force 
here are too clumsy to deserve discussion: see further on v. 2, 
and compare eip«Ój in 1 Pet. i. 7. 

morós. Cf. Luke xii. 42, xvi. 10; Num. xii. 7 ; 1 Sam. xxii. 
14: the meaning is ‘trustworthy.’ To be an olxovópos is not 
enough.* 

ðe (N ABCD*?* FG P 17, e Vulg.) rather than 8 8 (D' EL). In 
Luke xvi. 25 there is a similar corruption in some texts. {yreira (B L, 
defg Vulg. Copt. Syrr.) rather than fyreire (X AC D P and FG -nre). 


Here, as in $0epet (iii. 17), d e f g support the better reading against D E F G. 
Lachmann takes óe at the end of v. 1,—an improbable arrangement. 


8. poi 84. The dé implies contrast to something understood, 
such as ‘I do not claim to be irresponsible; inquiry will have to 
be made as to whether I am faithful; but (8€) the authority to 
which I bow is not yours, nor that of any human tribunal, but 
God's." 

«ls &dytordéy dorw. ‘It amounts to very little,’ ‘it counts for 
a very small matter.’ Cf. «is ovdév AoywrPHvar (Acts xix. 27). 
He does not say that it counts for nothing. “I have often 
wondered how it is that every man sets less value on his own 
opinion of himself than on the opinion of others. So much 
more respect bave we to what our neighbours think of us than to 
what we think of ourselves" (M. Aurelius, xii. 4). 

tva dvaxpr@6. ‘To be judged of,’ or ‘to be put on my trial,’ 
or ‘to pass your tribunal’ (see on ii. 14, 15). The verb is 
neutral, and suggests neither a favourable nor an unfavourable 
verdict. The dominant thought here, as in ii. 14, 15, is the 
competency of the tribunal. The clause is almost equivalent to 
a simple infinitive, the iva defining the purport of a possible 
volition, whether of, for, or against what is named. He does 
* Chadwick, 7he Pastoral Teaching A St Paui, — f. He does not 


be judged trustworthy,' but * be f. actually to be so.’ In 1 Pet. iv. 10 


say ' 
every tian is a steward. 
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not mean that the Corinthians had thought of formally trying 
him, but that he cares little for what public opinion may decide 
about him. 

À bwd dvOpwrivns Åuépas. The phrase is in contrast to ġ 
neépa (iii. 13), which means the Day of the Lord, the Lord's 
Judgment-Day. That is the tribunal which the Apostle recog- 
nizes ; a Auman tribunal he does not care to satisfy. He may 
have had in his mind the use of a word equivalent to ‘day’ in 
the sense of a ‘court,’ which is found in Hebrew and in other 
languages.* ‘Daysman’ in Job ix. 33 means ‘arbitrator’ or 
‘umpire’: compare diem dicere alicui. From dies comes dieta = 
‘diet’; and hence, in German, Tag =‘ diet,’ as in Reichstag, 
Landtag. ‘Man’s judgment’ (AV., RV.) gives the sense suffi- 
ciently. Jerome is probably wrong in suggesting that the 
expression is a 'Cilicism, one of St Paul's provincialisms. 
Humanus dies dicitur in quo judicant homines, quia erit et dies 
Domini, in quo judicabit et Dominus (Herv.). Atto says much 
the same. 

GAN’ o08à épavrüv dvaxpive. ‘Nay, even my own verdict 
upon my conduct, with the knowledge which I have of its 
motives, is but a human judgment, incompetent definitely to 
condemn (1 John iii. 20), and still more incompetent to acquit.’ t 
* We cannot fail to mark the contrast between this avowal of 
inability to judge oneself and the claim made in ch. ii. on 
behalf of the spiritual man, who judges all things. Self-know- 
ledge is more difficult than revealed truth" (Edwards): Ps. 
xix. 12. 


4. oóBày yàp dpavrà odvoiSa. ‘For (supposing that) I know 
nothing against myself, ‘Suppose that I am not conscious of 
any wrong-doing on my part.’ The Apostle is not stating a fact, 
but an hypothesis; he was conscious of many faults; yet, even 
if he were not aware of any, that would not acquit him. No- 
where else in N.T. is the verb used in /Ais sense (see Acts v. 2, 
xii 12, xiv. 6): it means to ‘share knowledge, and here to 
‘know about oneself’ what is unknown to others. It expresses 
conscience in the recording sense. As conscience can condemn 
more surely than it can acquit, the word, when used absolutely, 
has more frequently a bad sense, and hence comes to mean to 
‘be conscious of guilt’: ail conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa 


* Aesch. in Cles. p. 587; Els rpla pép Scatpetrac h huépa, örar eioly 
pah waparvéuwy els rd ÜOacrípior, where } huépa means the time of the 


i^ We might have expected dA’ odd? adrds duaurdy draxplve, but the 
meaning is clear. He does not base his refusal to pass judgment on — 
on the ifficulty of being impartial. Such & judgment, however impartial and 
just, could not be final, and therefore would be futile. 
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(Hor. Ef. 1. i. 61) illustrates the same kind of meaning in the 
Latin equivalent. See on ĝ xa, Rom. ii. 15. The archaic ‘I 
know nothing dy myself! (AV.) has caused the words to be 
seriously misunderstood. In sixteenth-century English ‘by’ 
might mean ‘against,’ and means ‘against’ here. Latimer says, 
“Sometimes I say more ġy him than I am able to prove; this is 
slandering” (i. 518). Jonson, in the Silent Woman, “An 
intelligent woman, if she know dy herself the least defect, will 
be most curious to hide it” (iv. 1), which is close to the use 
here. T. L. O. Davies (Bible Words, p. 81) gives these and 
other examples.* 

AX’ oóx dv roúræ. ‘Nevertheless, not hereby,’ ‘But yet not 
in this fact,’ ‘not therefore) This éy rovro is frequent in St John, 
especially in the First Epistle and in connexion with ywooxew 
(John xiii. 35; 1 John ii. 3, 5, ili. 16, 19, 24, iv. 2, 13, v. 2), but 
also with other verbs (John xv. 8, xvi. 30). The oüx is placed 
away from its verb with special emphasis; sed non in hoc (Vulg.), 
non per hoc (Beza). Without difference of meaning, Ignatius 
(Rom. 5) has dAX ob rapa rovro Sedixaiwpat 

SeBrxaiapar, ‘Am I acquitted.’ The word is used in a 
general sense, not in its technical theological sense. To intro- 
duce the latter here (Meyer, Beet, etc.) is to miss the drift of the 
passage, which deals, not with the question as to how man 
is justified in God’s sight, but with the question as to who is 
competent to sit in judgment on a man’s work or life. St Paul is 
not dealing with the question of his own personal ‘justification 
by faith,’ as though he said ‘I am justified not by this, but in 
some other way’: he is saying in the first person, what would 
apply equally to any one else, that an unaccusing conscience does 
not per se mean absence of guilt. 

ô 82 dvaxpivev pe Kópiós onv. ‘But he that judgeth me is 
the Lord,’ :.e. Christ, as the next verse shows. The dé goes back 
to ovde épavróv dvaxpivw, what intervenes being a parenthesis ; 
‘not I myself, but our Lord, is the judge.’ 


b. Sore. With the imperative (see on iii. 21), ‘So then.’ 

ph Tt xpivere. ‘Cease to pass any judgment,’ or ‘Make a 
practice of passing no judgment’ (pres. imper.) The re is a 
cognate accusative, such as we have in John vii. 24. ‘As far as 
I am concerned, you may judge as you please, it is indifferent 
to me; but, as Christians, you should beware of passing any 
judgment on any one, until the Judge of all has made all things 
clear. All anticipation is vain.' 

mpd xaipoó. ‘Before the fitting time,’ or ‘the appointed 


* The use is perhaps not yet extinct in Yorkshire. ‘‘I know nothing dy 
him ? might still be heard for ** I know nothing against him.” 
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time, when oi dyor rov xéopov xpwotow (vi. 2). Kaipós has 
no exact equivalent in English, French, or German. Cf. Matt. 
Vill. 29. 

Zws &v Ay. The addition or omission of dv after éws in the 
N.T. is somewhat irregular, and this fact precludes any sure 
generalization as to particular shades of meaning. In later 
Greek the force of dy is weakened, and therefore the difference 
between its presence and absence is lessened. Here, not the 
coming, but the time of it, is doubtful; ‘till the Advent, when- 
ever that may be.’ See Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 7, where there 
is no dy, and Edwards here. In Rev. ii. 25, dypx où dv £o, it is 
doubtful whether éw is fut. indic. or aor. subj. At the Day of 
Judgment they will take part in judging (vi. 2, 3), with all the 
facts before them. 

6s koi $wrice. ‘Who shall both throw light upon,’ ‘shall 
illumine, lucem inſeret in (Beng.). But the difference between 
‘bringing light to’ and ‘bringing to light’ is not great. The xai 
is probably ‘both,’ not ‘also’; but if ‘also,’ the meaning is, ‘ will 
come to judge and also will illumine,’ which is less probable. 
wrw points to the source of the revelation.’ 

TÀ xpuwrà tod oxdrous. Abscondita tenebarum (Vulg.) ; occulta 
tenebrarum = res tenebris occultatas (Beza). ‘The genitive may be 
possessive or characterizing, ‘the hidden things which darkness 
holds,’ or ‘the hidden things whose nature is dark.’ The point 
is, not that what will be revealed is morally bad, although that 
may be suggested, but that hitherto they have been quite secret, 
hidden, it may be, from the person’s own conscience. 

kal —— Two things are necessary for an unerring 
judgment of human actions,—a complete knowledge of the facts, 
and full insight into the motives. These the Lord will apply 
when He comes; and to attempt to judge men without these 
indispensable qualifications is futile arrogance.  Pavepóo points 
to the result of the revelation. 

kai róre ô raos. ‘And Zhen, and not till then, ¢4e measure of 
praise that is due will come to each from God.’ ‘He will have 
Ais praise’ (RV.), what rightly belongs to him, which may be 
little or none, and will be very different from the praise of 
partizans here. We have the same thought in 2 Cor. x. 18; 
Rom. ii. 29; and Clem. Rom. reproduces it, Cor. 30. Compare 
pucbes, iii. 14, and ô soos, Rom. iv. 4, and see Hort on 1 Pet. 
1. 7) Pe 43: 

&TÀ roô Geos. At the end, with emphasis; the award is final, 
as åró intimates; there is no further court of appeal: and it is 
from God that Christ has authority to judge the world (John 
v.27). Cf. 2 Esdr. xvi. 62-65. With ixdory compare the fivefold 
éxacros in iii. 5—13. 
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DEF G, Aug. omit the & before xal. D omits the roÜ before Oeo. 
The conjecture of tré for åró before ro Oeo has no probability of being 
right. rist is the dps pévos i bd rob Oeo? xprrfjs (Acts x. 42): cf. pére: 
xplvew Th» olxotperny dv dvdpl Q9 Gper (Acts xvii. 31): so that the judg- 
ments pronounced by Christ are dd ro Ocol. 


IV. 6-91. Personal Application of the foregoing Passage 
(III. 5-IV. 5), and Close of the Subject of the Dis- 
sensions. 


My aim in all this ts to correct party-spirit and conceit. 
Do compare your self-glorification with the humiliations of 
your teachers. This admonition comes from a father whom 
you ought to imitate. I really am coming to you. Is it to 
be in severity or in gentleness ? 


6 These comments I have modified in form, so as to apply to 
myself and Apollos, without including others, for you certainly 
have made party-leaders of him and me. And I have done this 
for your sakes, not ours, in order that by us as examples you 
may learn the meaning of the words, Go not beyond what is 
written; in short, to keep any one of you from speaking boast- 
fully in favour of the one teacher to the disparagement of the 
other. 7 For, my friend, who gives you the right to prefer one 
man to another and proclaim Paul and Apollos as leaders? 
And what ability do you possess that was not given to you by 
God? You must allow that you had it as a gift from Him. 
Then why do you boast as if you had the credit of acquiring it? 
8 No doubt you Corinthians are already in perfect felicity ; already 
you are quite rich; without waiting for us poor teachers, you 
have come to your kingdom! And I would to God that you 
had come to the Kingdom, thàt we also might be there with you! 
But we are far from that happy condition. For it seems to me 
that God has exhibited us His Apostles last of all, as men. 
doomed to death are the last spectacle in a triumphal procession : 
for a spectacle we are become to the universe, to the whole 
amphitheatre of angels and men. ?° We poor simpletons go on 
with the foolishness of preaching Christ, while you in your 
relation to Him are men of sagacity. We feel our weakness ; 
you are so strong as to stand alone. You have the glory, and 
we the contempt. !! Up to this very moment we go hungry, 
thirsty, and scantily clothed ; we get plenty of hard blows and 
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have no proper home; and we have to work hard with our 
hands to earn our daily bread. Men revile us, and we bless 
them ; they persecute us, and we are patient; they slander us, 
and we merely deprecate. 18 We have been treated as the scum 
of the earth, the refuse of society, and are treated so still. 

14] am not writing in this tone to put you to shame: you are 
my dearly loved children, and I am showing you where you are 
wrong. !6For you may have any number of instructors in Christ, 
yet you have not more than one father: for in Christ Jesus it was 
I, and no one else, who begat you through the Glad-tidings 
which I brought you. 26I have, therefore, the right to beseech 
you to follow my steps. 17 And because I wish you to follow my 
example, I have sent Timothy to you; for he also is a child of 
mine, dearly loved as you are, loyal and trusty in the Lord, and 
he will bring back to your remembrance the simple and lowly 
ways which I have as a Christian teacher, not only at Corinth, 
but everywhere and in every Church. 18 Some of you boastfully 
declared that my sending Timothy meant that I did not dare to 
come myself; so they would do as they pleased. !?But I do 
mean to come, and that soon, to you, if the Lord pleases; and 
I will then take cognizance, not of what these inflated boasters 
say, but of what they can do. Have they any spiritual power ? 
9 For the Kingdom of God is not a thing of words, but of 
spiritual power. 2! Which is it to be then? Am I to come to 
you rod in hand, or in love and a spirit of gentleness? 

After a brief, plain statement of his purpose (6, 7) in the 
preceding exposition of the Pastoral Office, the Apostle severely 
rebukes the inflated glorying of his readers (8—153), and then, in 
a more tender strain (14—16), but still not without sternness 
(17-21), explains the mission of Timothy, the precursor of his 
own intended visit. 

6. Taira èé. ‘Now these things,’ viz. the whole of the 
remarks from iii. 5 onwards, the dé introducing the conclusion 
and application of the whole. 

G8eAgoi. As in i. 10, iii. 1. 

peterxxnpdroa. ‘I put differently,’ ‘transferred by a figure’ ; 
lit. ‘altered the arrangement’ (cy7jpa). The Apostle means 
that he used the names of Apollos and himself to illustrate a 
principle which might, but for reasons of tact, have been more 


obviously illustrated by other names. In LXX the verb is 
found once (4 Mac. ix. 22), in N.T. in Paul only; of false 
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apostles fashioning themselves. into Apostles of Christ, like 
Satan fashioning himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 13-15) ; 
and of the glorious change of our body of humiliation (Phil. 
iii. 21). The meaning here is different from both these, and the 
difference of meaning in the three passages turns upon the 
implied sense of oxjpa in each case. See Lightfoot ad /oc. and 
also on Phil. ii. 7 and iii. 21; Trench, Syn. § Lxx. ; Hastings, 
DB. mn. p. 7. In the present passage there seems to be a 
reference to the rhetorical sense of extfjua (= figura) to denote a 
veiled allusion. The meaning here will be, ‘I have transferred 
these warnings to myself and Apollos for the purpose of a 
covert allusion, and that for your sakes, that in our persons you 
may get instruction. The j«racxsparwpós, therefore, consists 
in putting forward the names of those not really responsible for 
the ordoas instead of the names of others who were more to 
blame.* 

dv piv patire. * May learn in us as an object-lesson, ‘in our 
case may learn.’ They could read between the lines. 

TÒ ph wep å yéypasra.— The article, as often, has almost the 
effect of inverted commas; ‘the principle’ or ‘the lesson’— 
“Never go beyond,” etc. The maxim is given in an elliptical 
form without any verb, as in se sulor ultra crepidam: cf. v. 1, 
xi 24; 2 Pet. ii. 22. Here, as elsewhere, some texts insert a 
verb in order to smooth the ellipse. By å yéyparraı the Apostle 
means passages of Scripture such as those which he has quoted, 
i 19, 31, iii. 19, 20. It is possible that there was a maxim of 
this kind current among the Jews, like pyôè dyay among the 
Greeks. It is strange that any one should suppose that 
& yéyparraı can refer to what St Paul himself has written or 
intends to write, or to the commands of our Lord.t It was 
perhaps a Rabbinical maxim. 

iva p) x.r.&. This second iva introduces the consequence 
expected from páre, and so the ultimate purpose of pere- 
exupárura, viz. to avoid all sectarian divisions. The proposal to 
take tva in the local sense of ‘ where,’ ‘in which case,’ ‘wobei, 
may be safely dismissed. Even in class. Grk. this sense of iva 
is chiefly poetical, and it is quite out of keeping with N.T. 
usage and with the context here. It is less easy to be certain 
whether $vctotoÓ« is the present indicative, which would be very 
irregular after iva, or an irregularly contracted subjunctive. 
Gal. iv. 7 is the only certain instance in N.T. of iva with the 


* That there was no jealousy or rivalry between St Paul and Apollos is 
clear from iii. 6, 8-10, xvi. 12. It is possible that it was the factious conduct 
of his that drove Apollos from Corinth (Renan, S. Paul, p. 375). 

t Rudolf Steck would refer this to Rom. xii. 3; an extraordinary con- 

ure. 


6 
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present indicative; but some of the best editors admit it in 
John xvii. 3; Tit. ii. 4; 1 John v. 20. The double iva is Pauline ; 
Gal. iii. 14, iv. 5. 

The sense is an expansion of ‘glorying in men’ (iii. 21): 
party-spirit, essentially egoist, cries up one leader at the expense 
of another leader. Some take évos and érépov, not as leaders, but 
as members, of the respective parties. This is not the probable 
meaning. To cry up a favourite leader of your own choosing is 
to betray an inflated self-conceit. See on v. 18. With els ùrèp 
roð éyós may be contrasted oixodopetre els rov éva (1 Thess. v. 11), 
where the opposite cause and effect are indicated, the union, 
which results from mutual edification. Here trép means ‘on 
behalf of’ or ‘in favour of? We have a similar use of i-ép and 
xara in Rom. viii. 31. See Blass, § 45. 2. 


For é» quty, D 17, Copt. read é» ipi. iip &(N ABC P 17) is to be 

Con A to óxéip 8 (DEFGL) After yéyparra:r, MN? D® LP, Syrr. 

opt. Arm. AV. insert $porei» to avoid the ellipse: R* A BD* EFG, 

ulg. RV. omit. Some editors propose to omit 7d uh bwrép & yéyparra as 

a t marginal loss. The sentence is intelligible without these words, but a 

loss would have taken some other form. The ¢poveity may come from 
om. xii. 3. 


7. Tis yáp ce Staxpive.; The yap introduces a reason why 
such conceit is out of place; ‘For who sees anything special in 
you?’ The verb has a variety of meanings (see Acts xv. 9 and 
on cvvkpivewv in ii. 13), and these meanings are linked by the 
idea of 'separate' in one sense or another: here it means to 
distinguish favourably from others. ‘Who gives you the right to 
exalt one and depress another? No one has given you such a 
right: then do you claim it is an inherent right?’ Tu, qur 
amplius te accepisse gloriaris, quis te ab eo qui minus accepit 
separavit, nisi is qui tibi dedit quod alteri non dedit? (Atto). 

ti 8é €xyeis Ô oók &Aafes. The ôé adds another home-thrust, 
another searching question. ‘Let us grant that you have some 
superiority. Is it inherent? You know that you have nothing 
but what you have received. Your good things were all of them 
given to you. Origen suggests that the question may mean, 
* Why do you pretend to have a gift which you have not received 
from God?’ But he prefers the usual interpretation. The 
question is a favourite one with Cyril of Alexandria, who quotes 
it nine times in his commentary on St John. 

ei 82 xai EXaBes. ‘But if thou didst receive it.’ The xac 
throws an emphasis on éAafes, and «i xat represents the insist- 
ence on what is fact (2 Cor. iv. 3, v. 16, xii 11), while xai eÈ 
represents an assumed possibility; but it is not certain that this 
distinction always holds good in Paul. 

It has been urged that the usual interpretation of afes as 
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* received from God, the Giver of all good gifts" is not suitable 
to the context; and that the Apostle means that such Christian 
wisdom as the Corinthians possessed was not their own making, 
but came to them through ministry of their teachers. But, after 
iii. 5-7, 21 (cf. xii. 6, xv. 10), St Paul would not be likely to make 
any such claim. The main point is, ‘whatever superiority you 
may have is not your own product, it was a gift’; and St Paul 
was much more likely to mean that it was God's gift, than any- 
thing derived from himself and Apollos. 

The question which he asks strikes deeper than the immediate 
purpose of this passage. It is memorable in the history of 
theology for the revolution which it brought about in the 
doctrine of Grace. In A.D. 396, in the first work which he 
wrote as a bishop, Augustine tells us: ** To solve this question 
we laboured hard in the cause of the freedom of man's will, but 
the Grace of God won the day," and he adds that this text was 
decisive (Refract. 11. i. 1; see also De divers. quaest. ad Simplia- 
anum, i). Ten years before the challenge of Pelagius, the study 
of St Paul's writings, and especially of this verse and of Rom. 
ix. 16, had crystallized in his mind the distinctively Augustinian 
doctrines of man's total depravity, of irresistible grace, and of 
absolute predestination. 

The fundamental thought here is that the teachers, about 
whom the Corinthians ‘gloried,’ were but ministers of what was 
the gift of God. "The boasting temper implied forgetfulness of 
this fact. It treated the teachers as exhibitors of rhetorical skill, 
and as ministering to the /as/e of a critical audience, which was 
entitled to class the teachers according to the preferences of this 
or that hearer. "EAafes here coincides with émovrevoare in iii. 5. 


8. The Apostle now directly attacks the self-esteem of his 
readers in a tone of grave irony. ‘You may well sit in judgment 
upon us, from your position of advanced perfection, whence you 
can watch us struggling painfully to the heights which you have 
already scaled. Haec verba per ironiam dicta sunt: non enim 
sunt affirmantis, sed indignantis, et commoti animi. — Illos quippe 
regnare, saturatos et divites factos, in quibus superius diversa vitia 
ef plures errores redarguit (Atto). It spoils the irony of the 
assumed concession to take the three clauses which follow as 
questions (WH.). That the three argumentative questions 
should be followed by three satirical affirmations is full of point. 
Six consecutive questions would be wearisome and somewhat 
flat. 

HSn Kexopecpévor doré, Hn émovríjare, xwpis pâr €Bacchedcare. 
The RV. might have given each of the three clauses a note of 
exclamation. The Vulg. gives one to the last, and it covers the 
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other two. It is evident that the three verbs form a climax, and 
the last gives the key to the allusion. These highly blessed 
Corinthians are already in the Kingdom of God, enjoying its 
banquets, its treasures, and its thrones. The verbs stand for 
the satisfaction of all desires in the Messianic Kingdom 
(Luke xxii. 29, 30; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 12). Theattitude 
of the zedvowpévo. amounted to a claim to be already in 
possession of all that this Kingdom was to bring. They have 
got a private millennium of their own. Like the 569 in the two 
first clauses, ywpis uav is emphatic. ‘Without us, who taught 
you all that you know of the Gospel, and who are still labouring 
to enter the Kingdom, you are as Kings in the Kingdom.’ 
‘Without us’ does not mean * without our aid,’ but * without our 
company. The contrast is between the fancied beatitude of the 
Corinthians and the actual condition of the Apostles. The 
Corinthians pose as perfected saints ; their teachers are still very 
far indeed from perfection.* 

In wAovrety and BaciAevew we have a coincidence with the 
language of the Stoics, as in iii. 21. There wavra tpov rriv has 
parallels in Zeno and Seneca; emittere hanc det vocem, Haec 
omnia mea sunt (De Benef. vii. ii. 3). But, whether or no 
St Paul is consciously using Stoic expressions, there is no 
resemblance in meaning. The thought of victory over the 
world by incorporation into Christ is far removed from that of 
independence of the world through personal abrepkeía, Here 
again we have the difference between the true and the false 
codia. 

kat oeddv ye éBaciedcate. In this late Greek this un- 
augmented second aorist has become a mere particle, an 
exclamation to express a wish as to what might have happened, 
but has not, or what might happen, but is not expected. Hence 
it is followed by the indicative without dy. In LXX it is often 
followed by the aorist, as here, especially in the phrase o$«Aov 
åmeĝdvopev. In 2 Cor. xi. 1 and Gal. v. 12, as here, the wish 
has a touch of irony. The yé emphasizes the wish; * As far as 
my feelings are concerned, would that your imaginary royalty 
were real, for then our hard lot would be at an end.’ 

tva . . . cuvBacrthedowpev. In ironical contrast to xwpis 
pôv. ‘You seem to have arrived at the goal far in front of us 

* Chrysostom points out that ‘‘ piety is insatiable.” A Christian can 
never be satisfied with his condition ; and for those who were as yet scarcely 
beginners to suppose that they had reached the end, was childish. 
Bachmann quotes the well-known Logion preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (704 ed. Potter, and found in a somewhat different form in 
Oxyrhynchus papyri; o radvcera ò yrr Ews Av eÜpy, eüpor è OauBijoerac, 
02,,870els 0à Bacteóce., BaciNeUcas 6$ érarasaíerai, See Deissmann, Light, 
P. xi. 
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poor teachers : indeed I wish that it were so, so that we might hope 
to follow and share your triumph. The only other place in 
N.T. in which ovvBacucvew occurs is 2 Tim. ii. 12, where it is 
used of reigning with Christ. 


9. Bond ydp, 5 Geos... dwéBefey. ‘For it seems to me, 
God has set forth us, the Apostles, as last.’ There is a great 
pageant in which the Apostles form the ignominious finale, con- 
sisting of doomed men, who will have to fight in the arena till 
they are killed. St Paul is thinking chiefly of himself; but, to 
avoid the appearance of egoism, he associates himself with other 
Apostles. Perhaps dméóe£ev is usedin a technical sense; ‘ placed 
upon the scene,’ ‘made a show of,’ ‘exhibited’; or, possibly, 
‘nominated,’ ‘proclaimed,’ as if being doomed men was an 
office or distinction: cf. ééovro dwodeifal twa atrav Bacwéa 
(Joseph. Ant. vi. iii. 3). This latter meaning increases the 
irony of the passage. In 2 Thess. ii. 4, dwodexviyra seems to 
be used in this sense. 

és émÜavariovss. The adjective occurs nowhere else in N.T. ; 
but in LXX of Bel and the Dragon 31 it is used of the con- 
demned conspirators who were thrown to the lions, two at a time, 
daily ; ràv ériBavatiwy a para úo. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(4.R. vii. 35), about B.c. 8, uses it of those who were thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. Tertullian (De Pudic. 14) translates it 
here, veluti bestiarios, which is giving it too limited a meaning. 
Cf. €Onpwopdynoa, xv. 32. Spectandos proposuit, ut morti addictos 

Beza).* 


Sn Odarpoy éy«ríi)nuev. ‘Seeing that we are become a 
spectacle! ; explaining ‘ exhibited (or ‘ nominated ’) us as doomed 
men.’ Here Ó€arpov = 0éaua: the place of seeing easily comes 
to be substituted for what is seen there, and also for of Gearaé, as 
we say ‘the house’ for the audience or spectators. Cf. Oc«arp«o- 
pevou spectaculum facti (Vulg. both there and here), Heb. x. 33. 

Té xéopy. ‘The intelligent universe,’ which is immediately 
specified by the two anarthrous substantives which follow:. 
angels and men make up the xécpos to which the Apostles are 
a spectacle. See on xiii. r. It is perhaps true to say that, 
wherever angels are mentioned in N.T., good angels are always 
meant, unless something is added in the context to intimate the 
contrary, as in Matt. xxv. 41; 2 Cor. xii. 7; Rev. xii. 7, 9, etc. 
Godet remarks here that of course Jes mauvais ne sont pas exclus, 
and this is also the opinion of Augustine and Herveius. 


* The Epistle contains a number of illustrations taken from heathen life ; 
bere and vii 31, the theatre ; the idol-feasts, viii. 10, x. 20; racing and 
boxing in the games, with à crown as a prize, ix. 24-27 ; the syssitia, x. 27 ; 
tbe fighting with wild beasts, xv. 32. 
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Strangely enough, Atto supposes that St Paul means evil angels 
only. The Apostle thinks of the dyyeàot as wondering spectators 
of the vicissitudes of the Church militant here on earth (cf. 
Eph. iii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 12). Origen thinks of them as drawn to 
the strange sight of a man still clothed in flesh wrestling with 
principalities and powers, etc. 


After doxd ydp, N? B® D E L P add őri: N* A B* CD* FG omit. 


10. fpeis pepoi .. . dpets 0€ ppónpo. — Est increpatio cum 
ironia (Herv.). The three antitheses refer respectively to teaching, 
demeanour, and worldly position. The Apostles were ‘fools on 
account of Christ’ (2 Cor. iv. 11; Phil. iii. 7), because it was 
owing to their preaching Christ that the world regarded them as 
crazy (i. 23; Acts xxvi. 24). The Corinthians were ‘wise in 
Christ,’ because they maintained that as Christians they had 
great powers of discernment and possessed the true wisdom; à 
in servos, èv in consortes convenit (Beng.): taŭra Aéyov eipuvuxüs 
mpoérperev avrovs yéveo ĝar ppovipous v Xpor@ (Orig.). Cf. x. 15. 

pets evBofor, peis $è dro. The order is here inverted, not 
merely to avoid monotony, but in order to append to seis 
drizot the clauses which expand it. Chiasmus is common in 
these Epistles (iii. 17, viii. 13, xiii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, 
x. 12, etc.) "Ev8ofos is one of the 103 words which are found 
only in Paul and Luke in N.T. (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. p. 191). 


1l. áxpgi ris äpr Spas. Their dryuia is without respite, and 
is unbroken, up to the moment of writing. This is emphatically 
restated at the end of v. 13: privation, humiliation, and utter 
contempt is their continual lot. 

yupueredopey. ‘We are scantily clothed’; v yye xai yupye- 
tyre (2 Cor. xi. 27). The word generally means ‘to go light-armed’ 
(Plut, Dio. Cass); it occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, 
Cf. Jas. ii. 15, where yvuvos means ‘scantily clad.’ 

xokagifopeOa. ‘We are buffeted,’ ‘are struck with the fist.’ 
The verb is late, and probably colloquial (1 Pet. ii. 20; Mark 
xiv. 65; Matt. xxvi. 67). The substantive xóAados is said to be 
Doric = Attic xovdvAos. The verb is possibly chosen rather than 
8épew (ix. 26; 2 Cor. xi. 20), or rézr«v (Acts xxiii. 2), or vmwsrid- 
(ew (ix. 26, 27), or xovóvAew (Amos ii. 7; Mal. iii. 5), to mark 
the treatment of a slave» velut servi ; adeo non regnamus (Beng.). 
Seneca, in the last section of the Afocolocyntosis, says that 
Caesar successfully claimed a man as his slave after producing 
witnesses who had seen the man beaten by Caesar flagris, ferulis, 
colaphis. In 2 Cor. xii. 7 the verb is used of the dyyeAos Sarava, 
* buffeting? the Apostle. 

ácraroüpev. ‘Are homeless,’ ‘have not where to lay our 
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head’ (Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58). The verb occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. or LXX, but is used by Aquila for dereyos in Isa. 
lviii. 7. It certainly does not mean instabiles sumus (Vulg.), but 
nusquam habemus sedem (Primasius). The Apostles fugabantur 
ab infidelibus de loco in locum (Atto); éAavvópeOa yap (Chrys.). 
Their life had no repose ; they were vagrants, and were stigmatized 
as such. 


*yvurirecouer is accepted by all editors, L alone reading *yvurnrevoper. 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch., p. 81. 


19. xomépev dpy. T. iias xepoiv. Again and again he 
mentions this (ix. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
cf. Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34). See Knowling on Acts xviii. 3, Deiss- 
mann, Z:gAf, p. 317, and Ramsay, St Paul, pp. 34-36. He had 
worked for his own living when he was at Corinth, and he was 
doing this at Ephesus at the time of writing. He must maintain 
his independence. Graviter peccat, et libertatem arguendi amittit, 
qui ab eo aliquid accipit, gui propterea tribuit ne redarguat (Atto). 
The plural may be rhetorical, but it probably includes other 
teachers who did the like. Greeks despised manual labour; 
St Paul glories in it. 

. AoSopoupevos «UA oyoüpev, Siwxdpevor åvexópeĝða. He is perhaps 
not definitely alluding to the Lord's commands (Matt. v. 44; 
Luke vi. 27), but he is under their influence. Here again, Greek 
prejudice would be against him. In the preliminary induction 
which Aristotle (nal. Post. 11. xii. 21) makes for the definition 
of peyaAoyruyia, he asks what it is that such 4eyaAóyjvxor as 
Achilles, Ajax, and Alcibiades have in common, and answers, rò 
py dvéxerOar Wßpýópevon In his full description (fA. Nic. iv. 
iii. 17, 30), Of the high-minded man, he says that he máprav 

joe the contempt of others, and that he is not uvgoíxaxos ; 
but this is because he is conscious that he never deserves ill, and 
because he does not care to bear anything, good or ill (and least 
of all ill), long in mind. Just as the Greek would think that the 
Apostle’s working with his own hands stamped him as Bdvavaos, 
so he would regard his manner of receiving abuse and injury as 
fatal to his being accounted 4eyaAóyvxos; he must be an abject 
person. 


13. Sucdnpotpeva. In 1 Mac. vii. 41 the verb is used of the 
insults of Rabshakeh as the envoy of Sennacherib, but it is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. 

xapaxaloügev. ‘We deprecate,’ obsecramur (Vulg) The 
verb is very frequent in N.T., with many shades of meaning, 
radiating from the idea of ‘calling to one’s side’ in order to 
speak privately, to gain support. Hence such meanings as 
‘exhort,’ ‘entreat, ‘instruct,’ ‘comfort.’ ‘Exhort’ is certainly 
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not the meaning here, as if insulting language was requited with 
a sermon; yet Origen and Basil seem to take it so. To give the 
soft answer that turns away wrath (Prov. xv. 1) may be right, but 
it is not a common meaning of zapaxaA«tv, Tyndale and other 
early versions have ‘we pray,’ which again is not the meaning, if 
‘ pray’ means ‘pray to God.’ * 

és wepixabdppara. The uncompounded xáfapua is more 
common in both the senses which the two forms of the word 
have in common. These are (1) ‘sweepings,’ rubbish, and, (2) 
as in Prov. xxi. 18, ‘scapegoats, e. victims, piacula, lustramina, 
used as expiationis pretium, to avert the wrath of the gods. At 
Athens, in times of plague or similar visitations, certain outcasts 
were flung into the sea with the formula, wepiynpa ‘pow yévou 
(Suidas), to expiate the pollution of the community. These were 
worthless persons, and hence the close connexion between the 
two meanings. Demosthenes, in the De Corona, addresses 
Aeschines, & xa@appa, as a term of the deepest insult. It is not 
quite certain which of the two meanings is right here; nor does 
the coupling with zepájupa settle the matter, for that word also 
is used in two similar senses. Godet distinguishes the two words 
by saying that srepixafdppara are the dust that is swept up from 
a floor and vepájypa the dirt that is rubbed or scraped off an 
object. Neither word occurs elsewhere in N. T. On the whole, 
it is probable that neither word has here the meaning of *scape- 
goat’ or ‘ransom’ (droAvtpwors): and in Tobit v. 18 wepiynpa 
is probably ‘refuse’ (AV., RV.). See Lightfoot on rmepijmpa. 
(Ign. E?^. 8), and Heinichen on Eus. H. E. vit. xxii. 7, Melet. 
xv. p. 710, who shows that in the third century sepájnua cov 
had become a term of formal compliment, *your humble and 
devoted servant.’ See ÆJ. Barn. 4, 6. 

ToU xéopou . . . Távrev Whatever the meaning of the two 
words, these genitives give them the widest sweep, and vavrew is 
neuter (AV., RV.), unless the meaning of ‘scapegoat’ is given 
to mepaj/upa. t 


duo $guoUpero. (&* AC P 17) rather than Bracgdnpotperan (NBDE F 
GL). The internal evidence turns the scale. It is more probable that 
the unusual ducg. would be changed to the common fac$. than vice 
versa. i 


14. Odx dvrpémev Spas. The severity of tone ends as abruptly 
as it began (v. 8). Aspera blandis mitigat, ut salutaris medicus. 


* Plato (Crito 49) puts into the mouth of Socrates; ‘‘ We ought not to 
retaliate or render evil for evil to any one, whatever evil we may have suffered 
from him. . . . Warding off evil by evil is never right.” But returning good 
for evil goes far beyond that. 

+ Tertullian and the Vulgate transliterate, perspsema; Beza bas sordes, 
Luther Fegoffer (Auswurf). 
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These sudden changes of tone are much more common in Paul 
than in other N.T. writers. The section that follows (14-21), 
with its mingled tenderness and sternness—both alike truly 
paternal, forms a worthy colophon to the whole discussion of the 
oxiopara. The root-meaning of évrpérew is perhaps ‘to turn in,’ 
and so to make a person 'hang his head,' as a sign, either of 
reverence (Matt. xxi. 37 : Luke xviii. 2, 4; Heb. xii. 9) or of 
shame, as here (cf. évrpomyj, vi. 5, xv. 34). In these senses it is 
frequent in late writers, in LXX, and in Paul The participle 
expresses the spirit in which the Apostle writes ; ‘not as shaming 
you, ‘not as making you abashed.’ What he had written might 
well ‘ make them hang their heads,’ but to effect that was not his 
purpose in writing; he wrote to bring home to their hearts a 
solemn fatherly warning. 
vou€eray. The duty of a parent, as appears from Eph. vi. 4.* 
Excepting in a speech of St Paul (Acts xx. 31), vovÜerety and 
vovÜ«cia do not occur in N.T. outside the Epistles of St Paul, 
and they cover all four groups. Nov@erciy, ‘to put in mind,’ has 
always a touch of sternness, if not of blame; ‘to admonish,’ or 
‘warn.’ We have vovÜereéy rovs xaxws Tpáccovras (Aesch. Pr. 
264), and vovÜerév xovdvAas (Aristoph. Vesp. 254). Plato 
(Gorg. 4792) combines it with xoAd{ew. See Abbott on Eph. 
vi. 4 and Col. i. 28. 
vovðerâv (X ACP 17, RV.) rather than vovJerd (BD E F G L, Vulg. 


AV.); but the evidence is not decisive. Lachm. and Treg. prefer 
rovüero. 


15. àv yáp. The reason for his taking on himself this duty ; 
‘If, as time goes on, ye should have in turn an indefinite number 
of tutors in Christ, yet ye ws// never kave kad but one father.’ 
The conditional clause, with a pres. subjunct. and d», in the 
protasis implies futurity as regards the apodosis. As there is but 
one planting and one laying of the foundation-stone (iii. 6, 10), 
so the child can have but one father. 

waiSaywyods . - . èv Xpıorô. The words are closely con- 
nected. Without é&y Xpurro to qualify it, radaywyovs would have 
been too abrupt, if not too disparaging. "There is no hint that 
they have already had too many. The sradaywyds (Gal. iii. 24) 
was not a teacher, but the trusty slave who acted as tutor or 
guardian and escorted them to and from school, and in general 
took care of those whom the father had Zego/fen.T He might be 


* Cf. roérovs ws rarhp rovÜerQv» édok(uacas (Wisd. xi. 10), and vovOerfoe 
Sicacoy ws viàe dyarjoews (Pss. Sol. xiii. 8). Excepting Timothy (v. 17; 
2 Tim. i. 2), St Paul nowhere else calls any one réxror dyarnrév. Spirttualis 
paternitas singularem necessitudinem et affectionem conjunctam habet, prae 
omni alia inguitate (Beng.). | 

t See Ramsay, Galatians, p. 383; Smith, Dict. of Ant. ii. p. 307. The 
same usage is found in papyri. 
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more capable, and even more affectionate, than the father, but 
he could never become father. The frequent é& Xpwroó gives 
“the ideal sphere of action " (Ellicott).* 

GAN’ oò woddods wardpas. ‘Still (viii. 7) not many fathers.’ 
The verb to be understood must be future, for the possibility of 
puptot radaywyoi is future: ‘however many these may be, yet ye 
will not have (or, have had) many fathers.’ 

év yàp Xpwrro “I. The whole process, first and last, is é 
Xpior@.f That was the sphere, while the Gospel was the means 
(da rod evayy.). The two pronouns, éyó ùpâs, are in emphatic 
proximity; ‘whoever may have been the parent of other Churches, 
it was I who in Christ begat you.’ The thought is that of éyo 
é$irevaa (iii. 6) and of OepéAcoy &5xa (iii. 10), while the rabaywyoi 
are those who water the plant, or build the superstructure. 


16. wapaxadd oóv. ‘Therefore, as having the right to do so, 
I call upon my children to take after their father Si filii estis, 
debitum honorem debetis impendere patri, et imitatores existere 
(Atto). Cf. 1 Thess. i. 6, 7, ii. 7, 11. 

pip Tot pov yiveoĝe. ‘Show yourselves imitators of me’; ‘ by 
your conduct prove your parentage.’ Here and xi. 1 (see note 
there), ‘imitators’ rather than ‘followers’ (AV.). The context 
shows the special points of assimilation, viz. humility and self- 
sacrifice (vv. 10-13). In Phil. iii. 17 we have ovvjupyrys. The 
charge is not given in a spirit of self-confidence. He has received 
the charge to lead them, and he is bound to set an example for 
them to follow, but he takes no credit for the pattern (xi. 1). 


17. Aà roüro. ‘Because I desire you to prove imitators of 
me, I sent Timothy, a real son of mine in the Lord, to allay the 
contrary spirit among you.' Timothy had probably already left 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 22), but was at work in Macedonia, and 
would arrive at Corinth later than this letter (Hastings, DB. 1. 
p. 483). It is not stated in Acts that Corinth was Timothy's 
ultimate destination, but we are told that the Corinthian Erastus 
(Rom. xvi. 23) was his companion on the mission. It is not 
clear whether émej4ja is the ordinary aorist, ‘I sent’ or ‘have 
sent,’ or the epistolary aorist, ‘I send. Deissmann, Ligh, p. 157. 

Téxvov, ‘Child’ in the same sense as éyévvgoa (v. 15). St 
Paul had converted him (Acts xvi. 1), on his visit to Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 7; cf. 1 Tim. i. 2, 18; 2 Tim. i. 2) This åyarņròv 
xai muorov rékvoy was fittingly sent to remind children who were 
equally beloved, but were not equally faithful, of their duties 
towards the Apostle who was the parent of both. The first 

* Findlay quotes Sanhedrin, f. xix 2; '' Whoever teaches the son of his 


friend the Law, it is as if he had begotten him.” 
t See Deissmann, Dre neutestamentliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesu.” 
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ós gives the relation of Timothy to the Apostle, the second his 
relation to the Corinthians; ó ddeAdds (2 Cor. i. 1) gives his 
relation to all Christians. His sparing this beloved child was 
proof of his love for them ; 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2. 

dvaprica. AnOyv &è abrav ó Adyos xaryyopet (Orig.). They 
had forgotten much of what St Paul had taught them in person: 
ei xaréyxere (xv. 2). 

tas ovs pov. The real Apostle had been superseded in 
their imagination by an imaginary Paul, the leader of a party. 
His ‘ ways’ are indicated i. 17, ii. 1-5, iv. 11-13, ix. 15, 22, 27. 

Kaus wavraxoó èv máoy ex. ‘Exactly as everywhere in every 
Church. There is a general consistency in the Apostle’s 
teaching, and Timothy will not impose any special demands 
upon the Corinthians, but will only bring them into line with 
what St Paul teaches everywhere. This is one of several passages 
which remind the Corinthians that they are only members of a 
much greater whole (see on i 2) They are not the whole 
Church, and they are not the most perfect members. On the 
other hand, no more is required of them than is required of 
other Christians. 


After 84 roro, N A P 17 add aùró: N° BC DEF GL omit. gov rékvor 
(WABCP 17) rather than réxvow pou(DEFGL). After év Xpwre, 
D* F G add 'Icoó : ABD? EL P omit. 


18. ‘Qs ph épxopevou 8é pou. Some of them boastfully gave 
out; ‘Timothy is coming in his place; Paul himself will not 
come.’ The àé marks the contrast between this false report and 
the true purpose of Timothy's mission. 

é$ucusÜnaár wes. Vitium Corinthiis frequens, inflatio (Beng.); 
v. 6, 19, v. 2, vill. 1.* The tense is the natural one to use, for 
St Paul is speaking of definite facts that had been reported to 
him. He cannot use the present tense, for he is ignorant of the 
state of things at the time of writing. But by using the aorist he 
does not imply that the evil is a thing of the past, and therefore 
‘are puffed up’ (AV., RV.), inflati sunt (Vulg.), may be justified. 
There is nothing to show whether he knew who the rives were 
(cf. xv. 12; Gal. i. 7). Origen suggests that 6 Oeoréoros IIatAos 
does not mention any one, because he foresaw that the offenders 
would repent, and there was therefore no need to expose 
them. They are probably connected with the more definite 
and acrimonious opponents of 2 Cor. x. 1, 7, 10, xi. 4, where 
a leader, who is not in view in this Epistle, has come on the 
scene. 


19. ddevoopar 96 raxéos. He intends remaining at Ephesus 


* Tbe verb is peculiar to Paul in N.T., and (excepting Col. ii. 18) is 
peculiar to this Epistle. 
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till Pentecost (xvi. 8). His plans, and changes of plan, and the 
charges made against him about his proposed visit, are discussed 
in 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23. 

dav ô Kópios (eMe. A solemn touch ; cf. xvi. 7; Jas. iv. 15. 
It is impossible, and not very important, to decide whether ó 
Kúpos means our Lord or the Father. Our Lord has just been 
mentioned; on the other hand, in connexion with @éAew or 
0éAqua, God is commonly meant. We have a similar doubt 
1 Thess. iii. 12. 

yv9copac oð T. Móyor . . . GAAA m. Bóvapw. ‘Their words I 
shall ignore; they proceed from persons whose heads are turned 
with conceit; but their power I shall put to the proof? This, 
as Godet remarks, is the language of a judge who is about to 
conduct a trial. ‘The power’ certainly does not mean that of 
working miracles (Chrys.) ; but rather that of winning men over 
to a Christian life. In ii. 4, 5 we had the antithesis between 
Adyos and duvayis in a different form. 


For rà» repuowpérwr, L has rò» repuorduevor: some cursives and 
Origen sup Epo the reading, but no editors adopt it. Before these words 
F inserts a 


20. 4 Baotteia v. Oeo. This expression has three meanings 
in the Pauline Epistles : (1) the future Kingdom of God, when 
God is ‘all in all’ (xv. 28); akin to this (2) the mediatorial 
reign of Christ, which is the Kingdom of God in process of 
development; and so, as here (and see Rom. xiv. 17), we have 
(3) the inward reality which underlies the external life, activities, 
and institutions of the Church, in and through which the 
Kingdom of Christ is realizing itself. In the externals of Church 
life, ‘word’ counts for something, but ‘power’ alone is of 
account in the sight of God.* By ‘power’ is meant spiritual 
power: see on ii. 5. 


21. iv AdBdy. Exactly as in 1 Sam. xvii. 43, ev épyy èr dpi 
dv bá B8o kai Aio: ; and 2 Sam. vii. 14, éAéy£o abróv dv PaB5e 
xai dy dais: where the é means ‘accompanied by’ or ‘ pro- 
vided with.’ Cf. Heb. ix. 25, dy aipare dAXorply. ‘To lift up 
his hand with a sling-stone,’ éra@pat xeipa év Ady odevddvys 
(Ecclus. xlvii. 5) Abbott (Johan. Gr. 2332) gives examples 
from papyri. The idea of environment easily passes into that 
of equipment. Cf. Stat. Theb. iv. 221, Gravi metuendus in hasta; 
and Ennius, /evesgue sequuntur in hasta. The rod is that of 
spiritual rebuke and discipline; cf. où defoouar (2 Cor. xiii. 3). 
It is strange that any one should contend, even for controversial 
purposes, such as defence of the temporal power, that a literal 


* See Regnum Dei, the Bampton Lectures for 1901, pp. 47-61, in which 
St Paul’s views of the Kingdom are examined in detail. 
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rod is meant. But cf. Tarquini, Juris eccles. inst. p. 41, 19th ed. 
An allusion to the lictor's rod is not likely.* 
bw. Deliberative subjunctive; ‘Am I to come?’ It is 
possible to make the verb dependent upon 6éAere, but it is more 
forcible to keep it independent (AV., RV.). Cf. éxipévapev 7j 
i ‘a; (Rom. vi. 1). 
êv åyámņ. The preposition here is inevitably êv, and it was 
probably the antithesis with & dyawy that led to the expression 
èv paBdy here, just as the bear-skin led to Virgils Horridus in 
jaculis, the rest of the line being e£ pelle Libystinis ursae (Aen. 
v. 37)- 
wveüpari re mpatrntos. Lither ‘the Spirit of meekness,’ é.e. 
the Holy Spirit, manifested in one of His special gifts or fruits 
(Gal. v. 23), or ‘a spirit of meekness,’ Ze. a disposition of that 
character (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 13). The latter would be inspired by 
the Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 5). The absence of the article is 
in favour of the latter here. Contrast ro wvetpa ris dAnOetas 
(John xiv. 17, xvi. 13) with vvebpa codias (Eph. i. 17), and see 
J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 38, 39, and the note on svepa 
aywovvyns (Rom. i. 4). Had the Apostle meant the Holy Spirit, 
he would probably have written éy rg sv. ras xp. By vpabrys is 
meant the opposite of ‘harshness’ or ‘rudeness.’ Trench, Sys. 
8$ xlii., xliii, xcii. ; Westcott on Eph. iv. 2. 
wpabrnros (A BC 17) rather than wpaéryros (ADEFGP) In Gal. 
v. 23, Ñ joins A BC in favour of xpatrys. In Eph. iv. 2, X BC 17 sup- 
port xpatrys, in 2 Cor. x. 1, X BFG P 17 do so, in Col. iii. 12, X ABC P 
17. Lachmann, following Oecumenius and Calvin, makes iv. 2r the 
beginning of a new paragraph: it is a sharp, decisive dismissal of the 
subject of the exleyara. 


V. 1-13. ABSENCE OF MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


There is a case of gross immorality among you, and 
your attitude towards it ts distressing. Have no fellow- 
ship with such offenders. 


1 It is actually notorious among you that there is a case of 
unchastity of a revolting character, a character so revolting as 
not to occur even among the heathen, that a man should have 
his step-mother as his concubine. ? And you, with this monstrous 
crime among you, have gone on in your inflated self-complacency, 
when you ought rather to have been overwhelmed with grief, 

* This has been suggested by Dr. E. Hicks, Roman Law in the N.T. 


p. 182. But the rod as a metaphor for correction is common enough (Job 
X. 34, xxi. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 32; Isa. x. 5, etc.). 
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that it should have become necessary that the person who was 
guilty of this dreadful offence should be removed from your 
midst. 9 As for my view of it, there must be no uncertainty. 
Although absent in body yet present in spirit, I have already 
pronounced the sentence, which I should have pronounced had 
I been present, on the man who has perpetrated this enormity. 
! In the Name of our Lord Jesus, when you are all assembled 
in solemn congregation and my spirit is with you armed with 
the effectual power of our Lord Jesus, 5I have given sentence 
that such an offender is to be handed over to Satan for the 
destruction by suffering of the flesh in which he has sinned, so 
that his spirit may be saved in the Day of the Lord. ® Your 
glorying is not at all to your credit. Do you really not know 
that a very little leaven affects the whole lump of dough? 7 You 
must entirely cleanse away the old leaven, if you are to be (as, 
of course, as Christians you are) as free from leaven as a new 
lump of dough. You are bound to make this new start for 
many reasons; and above all because Christ, our spotless 
Paschal Lamb, has been sacrificed, and therefore everything 
which corrupts must be put away. 5 Consequently we should 
keep our feast, not with leaven from our old lives, nor yet 
with leaven of vice and wickedness, but with bread free from 
all leaven, the bread of unsullied innocence and truth. 

?I said to you in my letter that you were not to keep 
company with fornicators. !9I did not exactly mean that you 
were to shun all the fornicators of the non-Christian world, any 
more than all the cheats, or extortioners, or idolaters. "That 
would mean that you would have to go out of the world 
altogether. !! What I meant was, that you were not to keep 
company with any one who bears the sacred name of Christian 
and yet is given to fornication, or cheating, or idolatry, or 
abusive language, or hard drinking, or extortion ;—with such a 
man you must not even share a meal. !? Of course I did not 
refer to those who are not Christians; for what right have I to 
sit in judgment on them? I confine my judgments to those 
who are in the Church. 13 Do not you do the same? Those 
who are outside it we leave to God's judgment. Only one 
practical conclusion is possible. Remove the wicked person 
from among you. 

The Apostle now comes to the second count of his indict- 
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ment. It is not merely that a particularly flagrant case of 
immorality has occurred. That this should happen at all is 
bad enough. But what makes it far worse is the way in which 
it is taken by the community. Their morbid and frivolous 
self-conceit is untroubled. They have shown no sign of proper 
feeling: still less have they dealt with the case, as they ought 
to have done, by prompt expulsion (vv. 1-5). In view of the 
infectiousness of such evil, they ought to eliminate it, as leaven 
from a Jewish house at the Passover (6, 7); for the life of the 
Christian community is a spiritual Passover (8). His previous 
warning has been misunderstood. It means that for grave and 
scandalous sins a Christian must be made to suffer by isolation ; 
and this, in the case in question, must be drastically enforced 
(9713). 

The passage is linked to the section dealing with the oxicpara 
by the spiritual disorder (rò gvaw@va) which, according to 
St Paul's diagnosis, lies at the root of both evils. Inordinate 
attention to external differences, and indifference to vital 
questions of morality, are both of them the outcome of self- 
satisfied frivolity. But the passage is more obviously linked 
with ch. vi, and especially with the subject of mopveía which 
occupies its last portion (vi. 12-20). 

This indictment, following upon iv. 21 without any con- 
necting particle, bursts upon the readers like a thunder-clap. 

1. "Oles. Not ‘commonly’ (AV.), but ‘actually’ (RV.). 
The word means ‘altogether,’ ‘most assuredly,’ ‘incontrovert- 
ibly’; or, with a negative, ‘at all.’ Such a thing ough? not to 
be heard of a£ a// (exactly as in vi. 7; cf. xv. 29), and it is 
matter of common talk: Aws nulla debebat im vobis audiri scor- 
tatio ; at auditur óXws (Beng.). 

dxoóerac dv ópiv. The è tyiv grammatically localizes the 
report, but in effect it localizes the offence: it was among them 
that the rumour was circulating, because in their midst the sin 
was found: ‘unchastity is reported [as existing] among you.’ 
The report may have reached the Apostle through the same 
channel as that which brought information about the factions 
(i. 11), or through Stephanas (xvi 17) The weight of the 
Apostle’s censure falls, not upon the talk about the crime 
within the community, but upon its occurrence, and the failure 
to deal with it. 

wopveia, Illicit sexual intercourse in general. In Rev. xix. 2, 
as in class. Grk., it means prostitution: in Matt. v. 32, xix. 9 
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it is equivalent to pocxefa, from which it is distinguished Matt. 
xv. 19 and Mark vii. 21: cf. Hos. iii. 3; Ecclus. xxiii. 23, where 
we have dy wopveia épocxevac. 

xai Taas. ‘And of so monstrous a character as does not 
exist even among the heathen.’ The ovd¢ intensifies v rots 
éOveow, and áxoverac is not to be understood: ‘is not so much 
as named among the Gentiles’ (AV.) is wrong, based on a 
wrong reading. Cf. novum crimen et ante hunc diem inauditum 
(Cic. Pro Lig. i. 1); and scelus incredibile et praeter hanc unam in 
hac vita inauditum (In Cluent. 6), of Sassia’s marriage with her 
son-in-law, Melinus.* 

Gore yuvaixd Twa ToU warpdg gxew. The placing of twa 
between yvvaixa and sarpós throws emphasis on to these two 
words (Blass, Gr. § 80, 2). Chrysostom suggests that St Paul 
USES yuvaixa rov maTpós rather than pyrpudy in order to emphasize 
the enormity. More probably, he chooses the language of 
Lev. xviii. 8. The Talmud prescribes stoning for this crime. 
Cf. Amos ii. 7; Lev. xviii. 8. The woman was clearly not the 
mother of the offender, and probably (although the use of 
. wopveta rather than potyeia does not prove this) she was not, at 
the time, the wife of the offender’s father. She may have been 
divorced, for divorce was very common, or her husband may 
have been dead. There is little doubt that 2 Cor. vii. 12 
refers to a different matter, and that ó dóucy0«(s there is not the 
offender's father, but Timothy or the Apostle himself. As 
St Paul here censures the male offender only, the woman was 
probably a heathen, upon whom he pronounces no judgment 
(v. 12). The xew implies a permanent union of some kind, 
but perhaps not a formal marriage: cf. John iv. 8. Origen 
speaks of it as a marriage (yapos), and £yo is used of marriage in 
vii. 2; Matt. xiv. 4, etc. In the lowest classes of Roman society 
the /ega/ line between marriage and concubinage was not sharply 
defined. 

After Fürecw, NIL P, Syrr. AV. add órouáferu: X* ABCDEFG 
17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. 

2. xai duets. The pronoun is emphatic; ‘you, among whom 
this enormity has taken place and is notorious, you are puffed 
up.’ He does not mean that they were puffed up decause of this 
outrage, as if it were a fine assertion of Christian freedom, but 
in spite of it. It ought to have humbled them to the dust, and 
yet they still retained their self-satisfied complacency. WH., 
Tisch., Treg. and RV. marg. make this verse interrogative ; * Are 
ye puffed up? Did ye not rather mourn?’ But the words are 

* There is also the case of Callias, who married his wife's mother. 


Andocides (B.C. 400), in his speech on the mysteries, asks whether among 
the Greeks such a thing had ever been done before. 
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more impressive as the statement of an amazing and shocking 
fact: olxi is not always interrogative (x. 29; Luke xii. 51, xiii. 
$ 5, xvi. 30; John ix. 9, xiii. 10, 1 D Their morbid self- 
importance, which made them so intolerant of petty wrongs 
(vi. 7), made them very tolerant of deep disgrace. 

éwevÓfjcare. ‘Mourned,’ as if for one who was dead. 

iva dpOy. The iva indicates, not the purpose of the mourning, 
but the result of it, contemplated as its normal effect (see on i. 1 ss 
A proper Christian instinct would have led them to have expelled 
the guilty person in irrepressible horror at his conduct. 

ô Tò čpyov roüro wpáfas. Qui Aoc facinus patravit (Beza). 
The language is purposely vague, but the context suggests a bad 
meaning: mpáfas (not rowjoas) indicates a moral point of view. 
The attitude of the Corinthian Christians towards such conduct 
is probably to be accounted for by traditional Corinthian laxity.* 
It is said that the Rabbis evaded the Mosaic prohibitions of 
such unions (Lev. xx. 11; Deut. xxii. 30) in the case of prose- 
lytes. A proselyte made an entirely new start in life and cut 
off all his former relationships ; therefore incest, in his case, was 
impossible, for he had no relations, near or distant. It is not 
likely that this evasion of the Mosaic Law, if already in exist- 
ence, was known to the Corinthians and had influenced them. 

L has étápóp for dpóp (X ABCDEFG P); and BDEFGLP have 
waheas for rpdtas (X A C 17, and other cursives). It is not easy to decide 
in this latter case, and editors are divided. Compare 2 Cor. xii. 21; Rom. 
i. 32, ii. 1-3. 

8. éyà pèr ydp. ‘For J,’ with much emphasis on the pronoun, 

which is in contrast to the preceding tpets: ‘my feelings about 
it are very different from yours. The ydp introduces the justifi- 
cation of iwa dpÓy, showing what expulsion involves. St Paul 
does not mean that, as the Corinthians have not excommunicated 
the offender, he must inflict a graver penalty: this would be 
punishing the offender for what was the fault of his fellows. He 
is explaining what he has just said about their failing to remove 
the man. No ô follows the pév: the contrast which pév marks is 
with what goes before (v. 2), not with anything that is to follow. 
The correlation of péy . . . 9€ is much less common in N.T. 
than in class. Grk. In some books pé does not occur, and in 
several cases it has no &€ as here: 1 Thess. ii. 18; Rom. vii. 12, 
x t, etc. See Blass, Gr. § 77. 12. 
* dway TQ odpan. ‘Although absent in the body.’ Again a 
contrast: *you, who are on the spot, do nothing ; I, who am far 
away, and might excuse myself on that account, take very serious 
action.’ Origen compares Elisha (2 Kings v. 26). 

* What Augustine says of Carthage was still more true of Corinth ; 
circumstrepebat me undique sartago flagitiosorum amorum (Conf. iii, 1). 


7 
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TQ wvedpan. ‘His own spirit, as in v. 4: cf. v. 5 and ii. 11. 
In Col. ii. 5 we have a similar utterance, but there edpé takes 
the place of capua. It is the highest constituent element in 
man's nature, and his point of contact with the Spirit of God. 

Ady xékpika ós wapoy Tov k.r.. — Ei/Aer, ‘have already, as if 
I were present, judged the man’; or, ‘have already, as if I were 
present, decided with regard to the man'; or, *have already 
come to a decision, as if I were present: with regard to the 
man, etc. In the last case, which is perhaps the best, rov... 


Katepyacdpevoy is governed by rapadodvar and is repeated in róv 
rouoUrov. * 


Before drwy, D'EFGL, AV. insert ws: NABCD*P 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Aeth. RV. omit. 


4. èv rQ òvóparı x... Here we have choice of four con- 
structions. Either, take èv rp óvópart with avvaxÜévrov and aiv 
Tjj 9vrdpe with wrapadovva, or both with evvaxOévrov, or both 
with zrapadovvat, or év TQ Óvop. with wapadotva: and oiv rq Ow. 
with cvvax0évrov. If the order of the words is regarded as 
decisive, the first of these will seem to be most natural, and 
it yields good sense. Lightfoot adopts it. The Greek com- 
mentators mostly prefer the second construction, but neither it 
nor the third is as probable as the first and the fourth. It is 
not likely that either cvvay@évrwy or mapadotva: is meant to have 
both qualifications, while the other has none. "The fourth con- 
structicn is the best of the four. The solemn opening, ev r9 
óvópar. ToU Kupiov Igco?, placed first with emphasis, belongs to 
the main verb, the verb which introduces the sentence that is 
pronounced upon the offender, while aiv rj óvvápe r. K. muov `I. 
supplies a coefficient that is essential to the competency of the 
tribunal. The opening words prepare us for a sentence of grave 
import, but we are kept in suspense as to what the sentence will 
be, until the conditions which are to give it validity are described. 
Graviter suspensa manet et vibrat oratio (Beng.). We translate, 
therefore ; ‘With regard to the man who has thus perpetrated 
the deed, In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ—you being 
assembled and my spirit with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ 
—to deliver such an one to Satan. The róv row rov is not 
rendered superfluous by the preceding róv... xarepyacdpevov : 
it intimates that the Apostle is prepared to deal in a similar way- 
with any similar offender. 


* Evans thinks that ws mapy does not mean ‘as if I were present in the 
body,’ but ‘as being really present in the spirit. His spirit had at times 
exceptional power of insight into the state of a church at a distance: oix ws 
dwécrodos dÀX. ws mpophrns elxer (Orig.). 
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After dvduare T. Kuplov, BD EF GL P have ?4ór, and it is probably 
enuine, but N A and other witnesses omit, and it might easily be inserted 
rom the next clause. P and some other witnesses omit the second 7udv. 

After first '13c00, N D? EF G L P, Vulg. Syrr. add Xpvrroó : A B D*, Am. 
omit. After second 'I5co0, D? F L add Xproi : N A B D* P, Vulg. omit, 
AV. inserts ' Christ! in both places; RV. omits in both. 

5. wapaBoüvar T. T. T9 XaravG. This means solemn expulsion 
from the Church and relegation of the culprit to the region 
outside the commonwealth and covenant (Eph. ii. 11, 12), 
where Satan holds sway. We have the same expression 1 Tim. 
i 20. It describes a severer aspect of the punishment which 
is termed atpew ex uécov (v. 2) and efaipav eÈ pv (v. 13). 
Satan is the dpxwv roù xóa pov rovrov (John xii. 31, xvi. 11), and 
the offender is sent back to his domain; w/ gui auctor fuerat ad 
vilium nequitiae, ipse flagellum fieret disciplinae (Herv.). St Paul 
calls Satan ‘the god of this age’ (2 Cor. iv. 4), an expression 
which occurs nowhere else ; and a Christian, who through his own 
wickedness forfeits the security of being a member of Christ in 
His Church, becomes, like the heathen, exposed to the malignity 
of Satan (1 John v. 19) to an extent that Christians cannot be. 

eis SdeBpov rijs capkós. There is no need to choose between 
the two interpretations which have been put upon this expres- 
sion, for they are not mutually exclusive and both are true. 
The sinner was handed over to Satan for the *mortification of 
the flesh,’ i.e. to destroy his sinful lusts; ro @povnpa tis capxos 
is Origen's interpretation. This meaning is right, for the punish- 
ment was inflicted with a remedial purpose, both in this case 
and in that of 1 Tim. i. 20: and the interpretation is in harmony 
with the frequent Pauline sense of ecdpé (Rom. viii. 13 and Col. 
iii. 5), as distinct from epa. But so strong a word as õàeĝpos 
implies more than this. ‘ Unto destruction of the flesh’ includes 
physical suffering, such as follows spiritual judgment on sin 
(xi 30; Acts v. if, xiii. 11).* The Apostle calls his own 
‘thorn for the flesh’ an dyyeAos Xaravá (2 Cor. xii. 7 ; cf. Luke 
xiii. 6). We have the same idea in Job, where Jehovah says to 
Satan, 'Ióov wapadidwpt cov avrov (i. 6). And in the book of 
Jubilees (x. 2) demons first lead astray, and then blind and kill, 
the grandchildren of Noah. Afterwards Noah is taught by 
angels how to rescue his offspring from the demons. See 
Thackeray, S¢ Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 171. 
Here the punishment is for the good, not only of the community, 
but also of the offender, upon whom the suffering inflicted by 
Satan would have a healing effect. 

iva Tò wvedpa. The purpose of the suffering is not mere 

* Renan, Godet, and Goudge regard the expression as meaning sentence 


of death by a wasting sickness. Expulsion is not mentioned here ; hence the 
sharp command in v. 13. 
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destruction; it is remedial, va ow0j. Cf. aùròs coÜ5jcerai 
(iii. 15). Here ro xveipa, as the seat of personality, is suggested 
by the context instead of aùrós.* As in 2 Cor. vii. 1, TÒ rvevpa 
is used in contrast to ù cáp, and as the chief and distinctive 
factor in the constitution of man, but as not fer se distinctive of 
a state of grace. Strong measures may be needed in order to 
secure its salvation. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, pp. 482, 791. 

dv Tjj hepa T. Kupiov. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 14; 1 Thess. v. 2, etc. 

It is sometimes assumed that, while the Corinthian Church 
was competent, by itself, to expel an offender (v. 2), it was by 
virtue of the extraordinary power given to St Paul as an Apostle 
that the delivery to Satan was inflicted. There is nothing in the 
passage to prove this; and the yap in v. 3 rather points the other 
way. Why should St Paul inflict a more severe punishment 
than that which the Corinthian Church ought to have inflicted? t 

It is still more often assumed that the sequel of this case is 
referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 5-11, vii. 12. It is inferred from these 
passages that the Corinthian Church held a meeting such as 
the Apostle prescribes in this chapter, and by a majority (2 Cor. 
ii. 6) passed the sentence of expulsion, whereupon the offender 
was led to repentance; and that the Corinthians then awaited 
the Apostle's permission to remit the sentence, which permission 
he gives (2 Cor. ii. 10). This view, however, is founded on two 
assumptions, one of which is open to serious question, and the 
other to question which is so serious as to be almost fatal. The 
view assumes that 2 Cor. i.—ix. was written soon after 1 Cor., 
which is very doubtful. It also assumes that 2 Cor. ii. 5-11 
and vii. 12 refer to this case of incest, which is very difficult to 
believe. 2 Cor. vii. 12 certainly refers to the same case as 
2 Cor. ii. 5-11, and the language in vii. 12 is so utterly unsuit- 
able to the case of incest that it is scarcely credible that it can 
refer to it. See Hastings, DB. 1. p. 493, m1. p. 711, and Iv. 
p. 768; G. H. Rendall, Zhe Epistles to the Corinthians, pp. 63, 
71; Goudge, p. 41; Plummer on 2 Cor. vii. 12. 


F has adrép for rò» rovrov. After ro? Kuplov, N L add Inco’, D adds 
'Iycoó Xporod, AF M add huar 'Incob Xporod: B has simply rod Kuplov, 
which may be the original reading, but rod Kuplov 'Incod is not improbable ; 
so AV., RV., WH. marg. 


* dwd rod xpelrrovos óvouácas Sdov To? dvyOpwrov swryplay (Orig.). There 
was no need to add the yvx/j and the epa. The penalty is for the good of 
the community as well as of the offender. A shepherd, says Origen, must 
drive out a tainted sheep that would infect the flock. 

+ The resemblance of this passage to various forms of magic spells and 
curses is sometimes pointed out. The fundamental difference is this, that all 
such spells and curses aim at serious evil to the persons against whom they 
are directed. The Apostle aims at the rescue of the offender from perdition. 
Moreover, he desires to rescue the Corinthian Church from grave peril. 
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6. Oò rahòr rà xadynpa pôv. ‘Not seemly is your boast’: 
it is ill-timed, and it is discreditable to all who share in it.* 
Where a revolting crime is bringing disgrace and peril to the 
community, there can be no place for boasting. St Paul does 
not mean that the sudject of their glorying, the thing they glory 
in (eg. their enlightenment, or their liberty) is not good; but 
that in such distressing circumstances overt glorying is very 
unsuitable. As Evans elaborately points out, xaíxyua is not 
materies gloriandi, but gloriatio (Beza, Beng.), or (more accur- 
ately) gloriatio facta, boasting uttered.{ So also in a Cor. 
V. I2. 

pixpà Lópy. The puxpa comes first with emphasis, and hence 
implies an argument a fortiori: if even a Uitte leaven is so 
powerful, if even one unsatisfactory feature may have a septic 
influence in a community, how much more must a scandal of 
this magnitude infect the whole life of the Church. The simile 
of leaven is frequent in the N.T. See Gal v. 9. Here the 
stress of the argument lies less in the evil example of the offender 
than in the fact that toleration of this conduct implies con- 
currence (Rom. i 32) and debases the standard of moral 
judgment and instinct. To be indifferent to grave misbehaviour 
is to become partly responsible for it. A subtle atmosphere, 
in which evil readily springs up and is diffused, is the result. 
The leaven that was infecting the Corinthian Church was a 
vitiated public opinion. Cf. 2 Thess. iii. 6; also the charge of 
Germanicus to his soldiers as to their treatment of insubordinate 
comrades: discedite a contactu, ac dividite turbidos (Tac. Ann. 
i. 43). 

Both here and in Gal. v. 9 we find the reading 3oAo0? for fuypet in D 
with corrumpit in Vulg. and other Latin texts. 


7. duxabdpare rhv x. Dópnv. A sharp, summary appeal: ‘Rid 
yourselves of these infected and infectious remains of your 
unconverted past, even as a Jewish household, in preparation 
for the Passover, purges the house of all leaven (Exod. xii. 15 f., 
xiii. 7). This was understood as a symbol of moral purification, 
and the search for leaven as symbolizing infectious evil was 
scrupulously minute, e.g. with candles to look into corners and 
mouse-holes for crumbs of leavened bread. Zeph. i 12 was 
supposed to imply this. The penalty for eating leavened bread 


* Some Latin texts omit the negative, making the statement sarcastic 
(Lucif. Ambrst. and MSS. known to Augustine). The od may easily have 
been lost owing to the preceding Kupiov or Xpwro. 

t If he meant materies gloriandi, he would probably have said that 
they had none, oóx Éxere xavynua. Like ox éwalyw (xi. 17, 22), oô caddy 
is a reproachful litotes, 
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during the feast was scourging. On compounds with èx see on 
iii. 18, and cf. 2 Tim. ii. 2r. 

Thy wadady [ópyv. It was their acquiescing in the scandal 
which revealed the presence of a remnant of heathen corrup- 
tion. The summons to thoroughly purge away all sinful taints 
cuts deep into the corporate and individual conscience. Each 
knows the plague-spot in himself The verb occurs again 
2 Tim. ii. 21, and nowhere else in N.T. ; also Deut. xxvi. 13. 
With wadardy here cf. waAatés dvÜporros, Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; 
Col. iii. 9. Ignatius (Magn. 10) says, úmépĝeoĝe otv Thy xaxiv 
(py rijv wadawleicay kai evogicacay. By the evil leaven which 
has become stale and sour he means Judaism. Note the otv. 

iva Fre ov ġúpapa. ‘That you may be a new lump of 
dough, Ze may make a new start in sanctification free from 
old and evil influence.* Cf. olyov véoy (Matt. ix. 17), and see 
Trench, Syn. 8 6o. There is only one ipapa, only one body 
of Christians, just as there is only one loaf (x. 17). See on 
Luke xii 1 for the evil associations connected with leaven: 

éyovev éx POopas airy xai pOcipa tro d$vpapa (Plutarch) See 
astings, DØ. 111. p. 9o. | 

raĝðós dore GLupo.. This is the proper, the ideal condition 
of all Christians. ‘Ye are unleavened, having been baptized 
and made a xawy xriow in Christ (2 Cor. v.17; Eph. iv. 24; 
Col. iii. 10), and are becoming in fact what you are in principle 
and by profession’ (vi. r1) St Paul habitually idealizes, 
speaking to Christians as if they were Christians in the fullest 
sense, thus exemplifying Kant's maxim that you should treat a 
man as if he were what you would wish him to be. 

It is utterly wrong to take vpo: literally; ‘ye are without 
leaven, because (it is assumed) they were at that moment 
keeping the Passover. (1) In the literal sense, dč{vpos is used 
of things, not of persons. (2) The Corinthian Church consisted 
almost entirely of Gentile Christians. (3) The remark would 
have no point in this context. But the imagery in this passage 
suggests, though it does not prove, that St Paul was writing 
at or near the Passover season (cf. xvi. 8). See Deissmann, 
Light, p. 333. 

ral yàp TÒ wáoxa pûr êrúðņ. Directly, this is the reason 
for the preceding statement; ‘You are a{vpor, purified from the 
leaven of your old self, by virtue of the death of your Saviour.’ 
Indirectly and more broadly, this is a reason for the practical 
summons at the beginning of the verse: ‘It is high time for 


* The Vulgate has the curious rendering, sf sitis nova conspersio. This 
rare substantive is found, with the same unexpécted meaning, twice in 
Tertullian (Afarcton. iv. 24, Valent. 31), in the sense of a lump of dough, 
and once in Irenaeus (v. xiv. 2), probably as a translation of $ópaya. 
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you to purge out the old leaven; for the Lamb is already slain 
and your house is not yet fully cleansed: you are late!’ See 
Deut. xvi. 6; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii 7.* The av serves to 
link the Christian antitype to the Jewish type. 

* Even Christ’ ; '; last for emphasis, like ô xpivwy 
(Rom. ii. 1) and ô rarpudpyys (Heb. vii. 4). The force of the 
Apostle’s appeal is in any case obvious, but it gains somewhat 
in point if we suppose him to have in mind the tradition which 
is embodied in the Fourth Gospel, that Christ was crucified on 
the 14th Nisan, the day appointed for the slaying of the paschal 
lamb. We may say that the Pauline tradition, like the Johannine, 
makes the Death of Christ, rather than the Last Supper, the 
antitype of the Passover, but we can hardly claim St Paul as 
a definite witness for the 14th Nisan.t On this difficult subject 
see Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 146; Hastings, DB. 
I. p. 411, DCG. 11. 5; and the literature there quoted. 

Nor, again, can this passage be claimed as evidence for the 
Christian observance of Easter, although such observance would 
probably be coeval with that of the Lord's Day. As in Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7, 11; John xviii. 28, racya is here used of 
the paschal lamb, not, as commonly, of the paschal supper or 
of the paschal octave. 

éxxaÜápare without conn ide (X® A B D E FG, Vulg. Co 
RV.) —— than éxxaĝápare ob» a rp P, eth AV.) On fry eos 


evidence, dep duSy must be omitted after ‘73 wdoxa buoy. Cursives have 
€0605 for éró». Did Ignatius (see above) have od» in his text? 


8. Sore. With cohortative subjunctive as with imperative, 
see on iii. 21. 

doprdiwpey. “Our passover-feast is not for a week, but for 
a life-time” (Godet), ore was ó xpóvos éopris cote Katpos Tois 
Xpwrriavois (Chrys.). The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., but 
is frequent i in LXX. "Inoots 6 Xpwrros con jj 3) véa (Up (Orig. ). 

dv Lópg. See on iv. 21 for this use of ev. 

naxias kal wovnpias. Trench, Sys. $ 11, makes xaxía the 
vicious principle, wovypía its outward exercise. It is doubtful 
whether this is correct. In LXX both words are used indiffer- 
ently to translate the same Hebrew words, which shows that to 
Hellenists they conveyed ideas not widely distinct. In the 
Vulgate both malitia and nequitia are used to translate both 
words, malitia being used most often for xaxia, and neguitia for 
rovnpia, for which iniquitas also is used. ‘Malice’ may trans- 


* In Mark xiv. 12 the AV. has ' &i// the Passover,’ with ‘sacrifice’ in 

margin ; ; in Luke xxii. 7, ‘kill,’ without an alternative ; here ‘ sacrifice,’ 
with ‘slay’ in the margin: the R.V. has ‘sacrifice ' in all three places. 

f On the general relation between the two traditions see J. Kaftan, 
Jesus wu. Paulus, pp. 59-69. 
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late xaxéa in most places in the N.T., but not in Matt. vi. 34, 
where Vulg. has malitia (!) nor in Acts viii. 22, where it has 
nequitia. It is noteworthy that pravitas is not used for either 
word. Luke xi 39 shows that wovgpía may mean thoughts or 
purposes of wickedness; cf. Mark vii 22. The genitives are 
genitives of apposition. 

d{vpos. Perhaps ‘unleavened bread’ (AV., RV.) is right, 
with reference to the unleavened cakes eaten at the Passover ; 
€érra 2uépas ájvpa (0«c0« (Exod. xii. 15). But dčvpa is very 
indefinite; *unleavened elements.’ Origen refers this to i. 2. 

eiukpwwías. The word is a crux as regards etymology, but 
it seems to mean ‘transparency,’ ‘limpid purity,’ and hence 
* jingenuousness.' 

dAnGeias. In its wider sense, ‘rectitude,’ ‘integrity’; cf. 
xiii. 6; Eph. v. 9; John iii. 21.* 

éoprátwuer (X B C F GL, de Vulg.) rather than éoprájouer (A D E P). 

For wornplas F has sopreías. 


9. “Eypaya ópiv dv Å émwrolj. Pursuing the main purpose 
of the passage, viz. to rebuke their indifference respecting moral 
scandal, the Apostle corrects a possible misapprehension of his 
former directions; or at any rate he shows how what he said 
before would apply in cases more likely to occur than the one 
which has just been discussed. ‘I wrote to you in my letter,’ 
in the letter which was well known to the Corinthians, a letter 
earlier than our 1 Corinthians and now lost. It is true that 
éypaya might be an ‘epistolary aorist’ (Gal. vi. 11; 1 John ii. 14) 
referring to the letter then being written. But év rfj ézrwroAg 
(cf. 2 Cor. vii. 8) must refer to another letter. Rom. xvi. 22 ; 
Col. iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27 are all retrospective, being parts of 
a postscript. In /A/s letter he has not given any direction 
about not keeping company with fornicators; for a summons 
to expel a member who has contracted an incestuous union 
cannot be regarded as a charge not to associate with fornicators. 
It is evident that here, as in 2 Cor. x. 9f., he is making reference 
to an earlier letter which has not been preserved. So also Atto; 
non in hac epistola sed altera: and Herveius ; in alia jam epistola. 
Some think that 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1 may be part of the letter 
in question. See notes there and Introduction to 2 Corinthians 
in the Cambridge Greek Testament. Stanley gives two spurious 


* [t is possible that these two words are meant to prepare for what 
follows. Perhaps the Apostle saw that there had been some shuffling and 
evasion about the injunction in the former letter. "They said that they did 
not understand it, and made that an excuse for ignoring it. How St Paul 
heard of the misinterpretation of his earlier letter we are not told. Zahn 
suggests the Corinthians’ letter, of which he finds traces even before vii. 1 
(Znirod. to N.T. p. 261). 
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letters, one from, the other to, St Paul, which are not of much. 
interest, but which have imposed upon the Armenian Church 
(Appendix, p. 591 f.).* 

p cuvavapiywoba. Lit. ‘not to mix yourselves up together 
with’: se commisceamini (Vulg.). This expressive combination 
of two prepositions with the verb occurs again in a similar con- 
nexion 2 Thess. iii. 14; also in the A text of Hos. vi. 8. Cf. 
2 Thess. iii. 6. 


10. où wdvrws. ‘Not altogether, ‘not absolutely,’ ‘not in 
all circumstances.’ It limits the prohibition of intercourse with 
fornicators, which does not apply in the case of fornicators who 
are outside the Christian community. The Apostle is not 
repeating the prohibition in another form, which would have 
required py, as before. The ov=‘not, I mean,’ or ‘I do not 
mean.’ ‘The meaning is quite clear. 

TOU xéopou rovrov. ‘Of the non-Christian world.’ 

f| Tois wAeovéxracs. ‘Or’ here is equivalent to our ‘any 
more than.’ 

Tois wcovékrats xai dpwafw. These form a single class, 
coupled by the single article and the «ai, and separated from 
each of the other classes by 7. This class is that of the 
absolutely selfish, who covet and sometimes seize more than 
their just share of things. They exhibit that amor sus which is 
the note of ‘this world,’ and which usurps the place of amor 
Dei, until wAcovegta becomes a form of idolatry (Eph. v. 5). 

eibeAoAárpa:. In the literal sense; x. 14; 1 John v. 21. 
This is the first appearance of the word (Rev. xxi. 8, xxii. 15), 
which may have been coined by St Paul. In Eph. v. 5 it is used 
in a figurative sense of a worshipper of Mammon. The triplet 
of vices here consists of those which characterize non-Christian 
civilization ; lax morality, greed, and superstition. The last, in 
some form or other, is the inevitable substitute for spiritual 
religion. 

(wel Sdeidere dpa. ‘Since in that case you would have to’; 
cf. vii 14. ‘Ewe implies a protasis, which is suppressed by an 
easy ellipse ; ‘since, were it not so, then,’ etc. “Apa introduces 
a subjective sequence, while otv introduces an objective one. 
"eere is in an apodosis, where the idiomatic imperfect marks 


* There is little doubt that a number of the Apostle's letters have perished, 
especially those which he wrote in the early part of his career, when his 
authority was less clearly established, and the value of his words less under- 
stood ; 2 Thess. ii. 2, iii. 17. See Renan, S. Paul, p. 234. 

Ramsay points out the resemblance between this passage (9-13) and 
2 Thessalonians, which guards against misconception of his teaching that 
bad arisen owing to the strong emphasis which he had laid on the coming of 
the Kingdom (Pauline Studies, p. 36). 
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the consequence of a state of things that is supposed not to exist; 
and the dv which is usual in such an apodosis is commonly 
omitted with such verbs as w@eiAere, é5e, xaAóv Ñy, etc. 

éx roô xéopou éfehOeiv. This for most people is impossible ; 
but at Corinth in St Paul's day it was well for Christians to see 
as little of the heathen world as was possible. In x 27 he does 
not forbid the presence of Christians at private entertainments 
given by heathen, but he implies that they ought not to wish to 
go to them. 


où Trárrw; (R" ABCD* EFG 17, Vulg.) rather than xal of várrws 
N'D*LP, Arm. Aeth.). The ‘yet’ in AV. seems to represent xaí. xai 
&pratw (N* A B C D* FG P 17, Aeth) rather than 4 dprat (X3 D? EL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm.), an alteration to conform to 4 on each side. AV. 
has ‘or,’ RV. ‘and.’ ó$e(ere (N A B'CDEFGL 17, Latt.) rather than 
óQelAere (B? P, Chrys. Thdrt.), another mistaken correction, the force of 
the imperfect not being seen. 


ll. viv 52 éypayo. ‘But, as it is, I wrote’ (RV. marg.), not 
‘But now I write’ (RV.). The latter is grammatically possible 
and makes good sense, but it is unlikely that éypaya is in v. 9 
historical, of an earlier letter, and here epistolary, of the present 
letter. The viv is logical, not temporal, ‘now you see,’ ‘now 
you understand’ that the earlier letter meant something different. 
Had the Apostle meant the viv to be temporal and the verb to 
refer to the present letter, he would have written ypadw, as in 
iv. 14. He has stated what the earlier letter did not mean (o? 
mavtws), and he now very naturally states what it did mean.* 

dáv... ý The form of protasis covers all cases that may 
come to light: see on iv. 15. Almost all editors prefer j to % 
before zropvos. 

dvopaLéueros. ‘Any who bears the name of a brother,’ 
though he has forfeited the right to it. He is called a brother, 
but he really is a vopvos or, etc. Some early interpreters take 
dvopafopevos with what follows; ‘if any brother be called a 
whoremonger, or ‘be a notorious whoremonger.’ The latter 
would require óvouacroós, and we should have ddeAdos tis rather 
than res adeAdos. Evidently ddeAgds and dvouafopevos are to be 
taken together. He is called a Christian, and he really is a 
disgrace to the name ; that is a reason for shunning him. But if 
he is a Christian and is called some bad name, that is not a 
reason for shunning him: the bad name may be a slander. 

wAeowkrns. "There is no good ground for supposing that, 
either here, or in v. to, or anywhere else, xAcovéxrys means 
‘sensual’ (see on Eph. iv. 19). The desire which it implies is 
the desire for possessions, greed, grasping after what does not 
belong to one. 


* Abbott, Johan. Gr. 2691, gives other examples. 
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eibuAárpns. Stanley would give this word also the meaning 
of ‘sensual.’ But there is no improbability in Corinthian converts 
being tainted with idolatry. Origen says that in his time the 
plea that idolatry was a matter of indifference was common 
among Christians serving in the army. Modern experience 
teaches that it is very difficult to extinguish idolatrous practices 
among converts, and Chrysostom may be right in suggesting 
that the Apostle inserts ‘idolater’ in his list as a preparation for 
what he is about to say on the subject (viii. 10, x. 7, 14 f.). The 
Corinthians were evidently very lax. 

Aoibopos. Origen notes with what very evil people the Aoido- 
pos is classed: Aikows xaxois tov Ao(óopov cvwvopiüugcev. The 
word occurs vi. ro, and in LXX in Proverbs and Ecclus., but 
nowhere else. Chrysostom (on vi. 10) says that many in his day 
blamed the Apostle for putting AoiSopo and jé0vco. into such 
company. Matt. v. 21, 22; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 

pé0vcos. Rom. xiii. 13. In Attic writers applied to women, 
men being called peOvoruoi, rapowrxoi, or rapoivio. Cf. ópy) 
peydAy yvy] j0voos (Ecclus. xxvi. 8); but elsewhere in LXX it is 
used of men (Ecclus. xix. 1; Prov. xxiii. 21, xxvi. 9). It some- 
times means ‘intoxicated’ rather than ‘given to drink.’ The 
péĝvoos and the Aoidopos are additions to the first list. 

undè cuvecGiew. An emphatic intimation of what he means 
by py cvvavapiéyvvcÓat. Cf. Luke xv. 2; Gal ii. 12. The 
Apostle is not thinking of Holy Communion, in which case the 
pnd would be quite out of place: he is thinking of social meals ; 
‘Do not invite him to your house or accept his invitations.’ But, 
as Theodoret points out, a prohibition of this kind would lead to 
the exclusion of the offender from the Lord’s Table. Great 
caution is required in applying the Apostle’s prohibition to 
modern circumstances, which are commonly not parallel. The 
object here, as in 2 John ro, is twofold: to prevent the spread of 
evil, and to bring offenders to see the error of their ways. In 
any case, what St Paul adds in giving a similar injunction must 
not be forgotten; xai uù ws €xOpov ryetoGe, dAAa vovÜereire ds 
ddeAddvy (2 Thess. iii. 15). Clement of Rome (Cor. 14) says of 
the ringleaders of the schism, xpyorevowpnefa avrois xara Tiv 
evomayxviay Kat yAuKiryra ToU oujcavros Has, perhaps in 
reference to Matt. v. 45, 48. 

ri» (N° A BD*EFGLP) rather than pul (N* C D* D*): the more 


emphatic form might seem to be more suitable. Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. 
Goth. support 7 against 4 before wépyos. For uņôé, A has uh and F has 


pri. 
12. ri yáp por rods éw xpivew; ‘For what business of mine 
is it to judge those that are outside?’ Quid enim mihi (Vulg.): 
Ad quid mihi (Tert.); Quid mea interest (Beza). Gives the 
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reason why they ought never to have supposed that he ordered 
them to shun the company of heathen who were fornicators: the 
meaning given in v. 11 is the only possible meaning. The phrase 
tous (£o (1 Thess. iv. 12; Col. iv. 5) is of Jewish origin. Jews 
applied it to Gentiles; our Lord applies it to Jews who are not 
His disciples (Mark iv. 11); St Paul applies it to non-Christians, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. In 1 Tim. iii. 7, where he speaks of 
non-Christians judging Christians, he uses of é&feÓev. The 
expression states a fact, without any insinuation of censure. 
How could they suppose that he claimed jurisdiction over heathen 
and placed a stigma upon them for heathen behaviour? Epictetus 
(Enchir. 47) tells those who are continent not to be severe upon 
those who are not, or to claim any superiority. 

ody? rods dow Sets kpivere; rovs dow and ipets are in emphatic 
juxtaposition: ‘Is it not those that are within that you judge? 
They are your sphere of jurisdiction.’ The present tense is 
‘axiomatic,’ stating what is normal. The — to put a 
colon at ovx: and make xpíver« an imperative (‘No; judge ye 
those who are within’) is unintelligent. Ox is not an answer to 
ri; and the sentence is much less telling as a command than as 
a question. Ozyi is one of the words which is far more common 
in Paul and Luke than elsewhere in N.T. 


18. ô Oeds xpive. The verb is certainly to be accented as a 
present: it states the normal attribute of God. And the sentence 
is probably categorical; ‘ But them that are without God judgeth.' 
This is more forcible than to bring it under the interrogative 
obxí; ‘Is it not the case that you judge those who are within, 
while God judges those who are without?' But WH. and 
Bachmann adopt the latter. 

dédpare ràv wovnpóv. A quotation from Deut. xvii. 7, bringing 
to a sharp practical conclusion the discussion about the treat- 
ment of ropveia, and at the same time giving a final rebuke to 
them for their indifference about the case of incest. The offender 
must be at once expelled. Origen adds that we must not be 
content with expelling the evil man from our society; we must 
take care to expel the evil one (róv sovypov) from our hearts. Note 
the double é: the riddance must be complete. See on iii. 18. 

Vulg. Arm. Copt. Aeth. take xpwecas a future. éfápare (X A BC D* 


F GP, Vulg.) rather than xal é£apetre (D? E L), or xal é£ápare (17). The 
verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., but is very frequent in L 
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The Apostle passes on to a third matter for censure, and in 
discussing it he first treats of the evil and its evil occasion (1-8), 
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and then, in preparation for what is to follow, points out that 
al unrighteousness is a survival from a bad past which the 
Corinthians ought to have left behind them (9-11). 


1-8. The Evil and its Evil Occasion. 


How can you dare to go to law with one another in 
heathen caurts? If there must be suits, let Christian judge 
Christian. 


1 The subject of judging brings me to another matter. Is it 
possible that, when one of you has a dispute with a fellow- 
Christian, he takes upon himself to bring the dispute before a 
heathen tribunal, instead of bringing it before believers. *Or is 
it that you do not know that, at the Last Day, believers will sit 
with Christ to judge the world? And if the world is to be judged 
hereafter at your bar, are you incompetent to serve in the pettiest 
tribunals? * Do not you know that we are to sit in judgment 
on angels? After that, one need hardly mention things of daily 
life. *If, then, you have questions of daily life to be decided, 
do you really take heathens, who are of no account to those who 
are in the Church, and set them to judge you? ‘It is to move 
you to shame that I am speaking like this. Have things come 
to such a pass that, among the whole of you, there is not a single 
person who is competent to arbitrate between one Christian and 
another, but that, on the contrary, Christian goes to law with 
Christian, and that too before unbelievers? ^" Nay, at the very 
outset, there is a terrible defect in your Christianity that you 
have lawsuits at all with one another. Why not rather accept 
injury? Why not rather submit to being deprived? But, so 
far from enduring wrong, what you do is this; you wrong and 
deprive other people, and those people your fellow-Christians. 

The subject of going to law before heathen tribunals is linked 
to the subject discussed in the previous chapter by the reference 
to the question of judgment (v. 12, 13).* The moral sense of a 
Christian community, which ought to make itself felt in judging 
offenders within its own circle, ought still more to suffice for 

* There may be another link. In v. 10, 11 St Paul twice brackets the 
wépvos with the wAcovéxrns, and he now passes from the one to the other. It 


was desire to have more than one had a right to (wAeoretía) which led to this 
litigation in heathen courts. See on Eph. iv. 19. 
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settling disputes among its members, without recourse to heathen 
courts, whose judges stand presumably on a lower ethical level 
than Christians. But there is no real argumentative connexion 
with the preceding section. The Apostle has finished two points 
in his indictment, and he now passes on to another. 

The Apostle’s principles with regard to secular and heathen 
magistrates are perfectly consistent. In Rom. xiii. he inculcates 
the attitude of a good citizen, which is not only obedience to law, 
but the recognition of the magistrate as God's minister. This 
carries with it submission to the law as administered by the 
courts, and acceptance of the authority of the courts in criminal 
cases. St Paul had had experience of the protection of Roman 
Justice (Acts xviii. 12 f., xxv. 16), and he himself appealed to 
Caesar. But to invoke the courts to decide disputes Jdetween 
Christians was quite another matter; and he lays it down here 
that to do so is a confession of the failure of that justice which 
ought to reign in the Christian Society. *Obey the criminal 
courts, but do not go out of your way to invoke the civil courts, 
is a fair, if rough, summary of his teaching. 

1. ToAp@ ris pôv. We know nothing of the facts, but it is 
clear from v. 8 that the Apostle has no merely isolated case in 
view: rolug grandi verbo notatur laesa majestas Christianorum 
(Beng.); Rom. xv. 18. The word is an argument in itself; 
‘How can you dare, endure, bring yourself to?’ 

wpüypa. In the forensic sense ; ‘a cause for trial,’ ‘a case,’ 
Joseph. Ant. xiv. x. 7. 

TÒ črepov. Not ‘another’ (AV.), but ‘his neighbour’ (RV.), 
‘his fellow’ (x. 24, xiv. 17; Rom. ii. 1 ; Gal. vi. 4). 

xpivecóa.. Middle; ‘go to law, ‘seek for judgment.’ Cf. 
xpnvac (Matt. v. 40; Eccles. vii. 10). The question comes 
with increased force after v. 12, 13. ‘It is no business of ours 
to judge the heathen: and are we to ask them to judge us?’ 

èm Tür dBikev. ‘Before the unrighteous.'* The term is 
not meant to imply that there was small chance of getting justice 
in a heathen court; St Paul's own experience had taught him 
otherwise. The term reflects, not on Roman tribunals, but on 
the pagan world to which they belonged. He perhaps chose the 
word rather than dmoray, in order to suggest the paradox of 
seeking justice among the unjust. The Rabbis taught that Jews 
must not carry their cases before Gentiles, and we may be sure 

* Augustine (De doct. Christ. iv. 18) seems to have read bwd 7. å. He 


has, judicari ab s ge ni et non apud sanctos. ird has apud with both 
words, as also has Augustine, Enchir. ad Laurent. 78. 
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that it was in the Greek majority at Corinth, and not in the 
Jewish minority, that this evil prevailed.* Greeks were fond of 
litigation, $uioSwo( (Arist. Rhet. 11. xxiii. 23), and as there were 
no Christian courts they must enter heathen tribunals if they 
wanted to go to law. See Edwards. For érí see 2 Cor. vii. 14; 
Mark xiii. 9; Acts xxv. 9. 

ral oóyi éwi tov dyiwv. He does not mean that Christian 
courts ought to be instituted, but that Christian disputants should 
submit to Christian arbitration. 


2. 4 oók ofSare. Such conduct was incompatible with prin- 
ciples which ought to be familiar to them. He first asks, ‘How 
can you be so presumptuous?' Then, on the supposition 
that this is not the cause of their error, he asks, ‘How can 
you be so ignorant?’ The % introduces an alternative explana- 
tion. The formula oix oióare occurs five times in this chapter 
(2, 3, 9, 16, 19; cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5, etc.). 

oi áyvoc róv xéopov xpivodow. Here, no doubt, the verb should 
be accented as a future; contrast v. 13. It is in the Messianic 
Kingdom that the saints will share in Christ's reign over the 
created universe. ‘Judge’ does not here mean ‘condemn,’ and 
‘the world’ does not mean ‘the evil world.’ It is only from the 
context, as in Acts xiii. 27, that «xptvew sometimes becomes 
equivalent to xaraxptvew, and ô xdopos frequently is used without 
any idea of moral, i. e. immoral quality ; cf. iii. 22. Indeed, it is 
not clear that xpwovow here means ‘will pronounce judgment 
upon’; it is perhaps used in the Hebraic sense of ‘ruling.’ So 
also in Matt. xix. 28. This sense is frequent in Judges (iii. 10, 
X. 2, 3, Xil. 9, 11, 13, I4, etc.). Wisd. iii. 8 is parallel ; * They 
shall judge the nations and have dominion over the peoples’ ; 
also Ecclus. iv. 15. St Paul may have known the Book of 
Wisdom. Cf. the Book of Enoch (cviii. 12), *I will bring forth 
clad in shining light those who have loved My holy Name, and 
I will seat each on the throne of his honour." The saints are to 
share in the final perfection of the Messianic reign of Christ. 
They themselves are to appear before the Judge (Rom. xiv. 10; 
2 Tim. iv. 1) and are then to share His glory (iv. 8; Rom. viii. 17 ; 
Dan. vii. 22; Rev. ii. 26, 27, iii. 21, xx. 4). The Apostle's 
eschatology (xv. 21—24) supplies him with the thought of these 
verses. He is certainly not thinking of the time when earthly 
tribunals will be filled with Christian judges.T 

xai ei dy dpiv xpiveras ô x. The xai adds a further question, 


* To bring a lawsuit before a court of idolaters was regarded as blas- 
phemy against the Law. 

f Polycarp quotes the question, * Know we not that the saints shall judge 
the world?’ as the doctrine of Paul (A7. 11). 
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and presses home the bearing of the preceding question. The 
ev tpi is less easy to explain ; ‘among you,’ ‘in your court,’ ‘in 
your jurisdiction,’ may be the meaning. Or we may fall back 
on the instrumental use of é. Like xpivere in v. 12, xpiveras 
expresses what is normal. ‘The heathen are to be judged by 
you; they are in your jurisdiction. How incongruous that you 
should ask to be judged by them !’ 

dvdfiot core xpiTnpiwv édaxiorwy. ‘Are ye unworthy of the 
smallest tribunals?’ So in RV. marg. Cf. Jas. ii. 6; Judg. 
v. 10; Dan. vii. ro, 26; Susann. 49: also py épxéo bu eri 
xpityptov €Ovwóv. (Apost. Const. ii. 45) In papyri, oi ert roy 
Kpirnpiwy means those who preside in tribunals. The meaning 
‘case’ or ‘cause’ is insufficiently supported. "Avd£ros is found 
nowhere else in N.T. 


D? E L, AV. omit 4 before oix ofdare. 


8. The thought of v. 2 is repeated and expanded. To say 
that Christians will judge angels restates * will judge the world' 
in an extreme form, for the sake of sharpening the contrast. 
“Ayyo are the highest order of beings under God, yet they are 
creatures and are part of the xdcpos. But the members of 
Christ are to be crowned with glory and honour (Ps. viii. 6), and 
are to share in His regal exaltation, which exceeds any angelic 
dignity. He ‘judges,’ £e. rules over, angels, and the saints 
share in that rule. The words may mean that the saints are to 
be His assessors in the Day of Judgment, that angels will then 
be judged, and that the saints will take part in sentencing them. 
If so, this must refer to fallen angels, for it is difficult to believe 
that St Paul held that all angels, good and bad, will be judged 
hereafter. But he gives no epithet to angels here, because it is 
not needed for his argument ; indeed, to have said ‘ fallen angels,’ 
or ‘evil angels,’ would rather have marred his argument. As 
Evans rightly insists, it is the exa/fed nature of angels that is the 
Apostle’s point. ‘You are to judge the world. Nay, you are to 
judge, not only men, but angels. Are you unable to settle petty 
disputes among yourselves?’ St Paul's purpose is to emphasize 
the augustness of the ‘judging’ to which members of Christ are 
called.* "To press the statement in such a way as to raise the 
question of the exact nature, scope, or details, of the judgment 
of angels, is to go altogether beyond the Apostle’s purpose. 
Thackeray (St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 152 f.) 
has shown from Jude 6, Wisd. iii. 8, and Enoch xiii.-xvi. that 


* Godet remarks that Paul ne veut pas désigner tels ou tels anges ; il veut 
réveiller dans Péglise le sentiment de sa compétence ef de sa dignité, em lus 
rappelant que des tres d'une nature aussi élevée seront un jour soumis à sa 
Jurisdiction. See also Milligan on 1 Thess. iii. 13, and Findlay here. 
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there is nothing in this unique statement to which a Jew of that 
day would not have subscribed. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, 

213. 
j — Bwrxd. The ye strengthens the force of the pyre, 
which is that of a condensed question; ‘need I so much as 
mention?’ Nedum quae ad hujus vitae usum pertinent (Beza): 
quanto magis saecularia. The clause may be regarded as part 
of the preceding question (WH.), or as a separate question 
(AV., RV.), or as an appended remark, ‘to say nothing at all of 
things of this life’ (Ellicott). The adjective occurs Luke xxi. 34, 
but is not found in LXX, nor earlier than Aristotle. Following 
the well-known difference in N.T. between Bios and {wy (see on 
Luke viii. 43), Bwwrwd means questions relating to our life on 
earth on its merely human side, or to the resources of life, such 
as food, clothing, property, etc. Philo (Vit. Mos. iii. 18), xpos 
ras Buorixas xpeias vryperew. See Trench, Syn. § xxvii. ; Cremer, 
Lex. p. 272; Lightfoot on Ign. Rom. vii. 3. 

Myrcye is written by different editors as one word, or as two (uhri ye), 
or as three. Tregelles is perhaps alone in writing py ri ye. 


4. Bierikà.— kperpia,— ‘Tribunals dealing with worldly 
matters The adj. is repeated with emphasis, which is increased 
by its being placed first. That is the surprising thing, that 
Christians should have Biwrexa that require litigation. 

piv oóv. ‘Nay but, or ‘Nay rather The force of the 
words is ei/her to emphasize the cumulative scandal of having 
such cases at all and of bringing them éwi ràv á&xev, or (if 
«abiere 6 imperative) to advise an alternative course to that 
described in v. 2. 

day éynte. This form of protasis (cf. iv. 15) requires a future 
or its equivalent in the apodosis. Here we have an equivalent, 
whether we take xaOi{ere as imperative or interrogative. ‘If you 
must have such things as courts to deal with these petty matters, 
then set,’ etc. ; or ‘do you set?’—‘Is that your way of dealing 
with the matter?’ It is intolerably forced to put a comma after 
xpernpia, make it an accus. pendens, and take eày éyyre with rovs 
€£ovÜevuévovs. 

rods dfoulernpdvous dv ri exxAnoig. If xaOiLere is imperative, 
then these words mean ‘those in the Church who are held of no 
account,’ i.e. the least esteemed of the Christians. The Apostle 
sarcastically tells them that, so far from there being any excuse 
for resorting to heathen tribunals, any selection of the simplest 
among themselves would be competent to settle their disputes 
about trifles. Let the insignificant decide what is insignificant. 

If xafiZere is indicative and the sentence interrogative, then 
these words mean, ‘those who, in the Church, are held of no 

8 
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account,’ viz. the d&wo of v. 1. The meaning is the same if the 
sentence is categorical. 

Both constructions are possible, and both make good sense. 
Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, Evans, and Lightfoot give strong 
reasons for preferring the imperative, as AV. In this they 
follow a strong body of authorities; the Vulgate, Peshito, Coptic, 
and Armenian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Augustine, Beza, Calvin, 
Estius, Bengel, and Wetstein. To mention only one of the 
arguments used ;—it does seem improbable that St Paul would 
call heathen magistrates *those who, in the Church, are held of 
no account.’ He has, it is true, spoken of the heathen in 
general (not the magistrates in particular) as dw: but here he 
is speaking of those who preside in the heathen tribunals. And 
if he wanted to speak disparagingly of them, is ‘those whom 
Christians despise’ a likely phrase for him to use? The Vulgate 
renders, contemptibiles qui sunt in ecclesia, illos constituite ad 
judicandum; but the Greek means contemptos rather than 
contemptibiles. Augustine also has contempisbiles, but he renders 
rovrovs kaÜ iere, hos collocate.* 

Nevertheless, Tischendorf, WH. and the Revisers support a 
considerable number of commentators, from Luther to Schmiedel, 
in punctuating the sentence as a question. It is urged that the 
Apostle, after the reminder of vv. 2, 3, returns to the question of 
v. 1; ‘Will they, by going outside their own body for justice, 
confess themselves, the appointed judges of angels, to be unfit 
to decide the pettiest arbitrations ?’ f 

We must be content to leave the question open. The 
general sense is clear. The Corinthians were doing a shameful 
thing in going to heathen civil courts to settle disputes between 
Christians. 

wpàs évrposi)v ópiv Adyw. ‘I say this to move you to shame’; 
see on iv. 14. Asin xv. 34, the words refer to what precedes, 
and they suit either of the interpretations given above, either the 
sarcastic command or the reproachful question; but they suit 
the latter somewhat better. Only here, and xv. 34 does 
évrpory occur in N.T., but it is not rare in the Psalms. 


5. ores odx (vv x.t.d. ‘Is there such a total lack among you 
of any wise person' that you are thus obliged to go outside? 


* It is evident that «a@l{ere is a word which is more suitable for constitut- 
ing simple Christians as arbitrators than for adopting heathen magistrates, 
already appointed, as judges of Christians. 

t There is yet another way, suggested by J. C. K. Hofmann and 
accepted by Findlay; ‘ Well then, as for secular tribunals—if you have men 
that are made of no account in the Church, set these on the bench!’ The 
punctuation does not seem to be very probable. 

With the use of roórovs here we may compare roórovs in xvi. 3 and 
rovro» in 2 Thess. iii. 14. 
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Or, ‘So is there not found among you one wise person?’ The. 
ovrws refers to the condition of things in the Corinthian Church: 
Chrys., rocaírg oxdus ávÓpàv ocuverov wap’ bpiv; it is now 
commonly admitted that é “is not a contraction from éveore, but 
the preposition é or evi, strengthened by a vigorous accent, like 
dxi, xdpa, and used with an ellipse of the substantive verb” 
(Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 28; J. B. Mayor on Jas. i. 17): translate, 
therefore, ‘is not found.’ 

Scaxpivas dvd péoov tod ábeA$o0 adro. A highly condensed 
sentence ; ‘to decide between his fellow-Christian’ meaning ‘to 
act as arbitrator between one fellow-Christian and another) We 
want dvd péoov ddeAgod xai rov 45, abro, like dva pécov €po0 xai 
god (Gen. xxiii. 15). J. H. Moulton (Gr. p. 99) suspects a 
corruption in the text, but dictation may account for the ab- 
breviation : rav ddeAdor abro) is the simplest conjecture. The 
compound preposition dva uécov is frequent in papyri. As the 
Lord had directed (Matt. xviii. 17), the aggrieved brother ought 
to ‘tell it to the Church.’ * 


Both here and in xv. É there is difference of reading between A\éyw and 
Ae. Here Aéyw (N D EFG L P) is to be preferred to AaAG (B, with C 
doubtful & (XN BCL P) rather than éorw (DEF G). oddels co$ós 
(N B C 17, Copt.) rather than o/3? els co$ós (F G P) or copds od8e els (D? L) 
or co$ós without obdé els or obdels (D* E, Aeth.). For rod ddeXgoi some 
editors conjecture rÔ» dde Qr. 


6. àÀÀà ádbelQóg x... We have the same doubt as that 
respecting pyreye Buorwá (v. 3). This verse may be a con- 
tinuation of the preceding question (WH., RV.), or a separate 
question (AV.), or an appended statement (Ellicott). In the 
last case, aAAd is ‘ Nay,’ ‘On the contrary.’ 

xai rouro. This is the climax. That there should be dis- 
putes about fiwruwd is bad; that Christian should go to law 
with Christian is worse; that Christians should do this before 
unbelievers is worst of all. It is a scandal before the heathen 
world. Cf. xai rovro (Rom. xiii. t1; 3 John 5) and the more 
classical xal Tavra (Heb. xi. 12), of which Wetstein gives 
numerous examples. 


7. 59» pèr ody. ‘Nay, verily there is at once,’ ‘there is to 
begin with, without going any further’: èy ody, separate, as in 
v. 4, and with no X to answer to the pé. 

Sus. ‘Altogether, i.c. no matter what the tribunal may be: 
or ‘generally,’ ‘under any circumstances,’ £e. no matter what 
the result may be. 

Srrppa. ‘A falling short’ of spiritual attainment, or of 

* Cicero (4d Fam. ix. 25) writes to Papirius Paetus, Noli pats litigare 
Sratres, et judiciis turpibus con/fictari. 
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Christian blessings, ‘a defect’ (RV.), or possibly ‘a defeat.’ 
They have been worsted in the spiritual fight. Origen here 
contrasts qrrüo0o. with vudy.* Cf. Isa. xxxi. 8, of à veavioxor 
dxovras eis Wrrnpa. In Rom. xi. 12 the meaning seems to be 
‘defeat’ (see note there), and these are the only passages in the 
Bible in which the word occurs. See Field, Otium Norvic. 
ili. 97. 

xpiuata. Elsewhere in N.T. the word means ‘decrees’ or 
‘judgments,’ but here it is almost equivalent to xperjpra (v. 4): 
‘matters for judgment,’ ‘ lawsuits.’ 

pe. daurdv. Literally, ‘with your own selves.’ It is pos- 
sible that this use of ef éavrüv for per’ dur is deliberate, 
in order to show that in bringing a suit against a fellow-Christian 
they were bringing a suit against themselves, so close was the 
relationship. The solidarity of the Church made such conduct 
suicidal. But the substitution occurs where no such idea can be 
understood (Mark xvi. 3). 

There are passages in M. Aurelius which are very much in 
harmony with these verses. He argues that men are kinsmen, 
and that all wrong-doing is the result of ignorance. Those who 
know better must be patient with those who know not what 
they do in being insolent and malicious. ‘But I, who have 
seen the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of the bad 
that it is base (alexpóv), and the nature of him that does the 
wrong, that it is akin to me, not so much by community of 
blood and seed as by community of intelligence and divine 
endowment,—I can neither be injured by any of them, for no 
one can fix on me what is base; nor can I be angry with one 
who is my kinsman, nor feel hatred against him" (ii. 1). '*On 
every occasion a man should say, This comes from God: this 
is from one of the same tribe and family and society, but from 
one who does not know what befits his nature. But I know; 
therefore I treat him according to the natural law of fellowship 
with kindness and justice” (ii. 11) “With what are you so 
displeased? with the badness of men? Consider the decision, 
that rational beings exist for one another, and that to be patient 
is a part of righteousness, and that men do wrong against their 
will” (iv. 3). 

dBucetgÓe, dwootepeioGe. ‘Endure wrong,’ ‘endure depriva- 
tion.’ The verbs are middle, not passive. 

* He says that the man who accepts injury without retaliating vevlxyaer, 
while the man who brings an action against a fellow-Christian #rrara:. He 
= — has lost his cause, by the very fact of entering a law-court.  Simil- 

, Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. I4, which is a commentary on this section ; 
t o say then that the wronged man goes to law before the wrongdoers is 


nothing else than to say that he dedies to to retaliate and wishes to do wrong 
to the second in return, which is likewise to do wrong also himself." 
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f$» ui» oby (WABCD?ELP, Aeth.); omit of (N* D* 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm.). The od» is probably genuine. A omits Aws. The €» before 
ùuiy has very little authority ; es? ¿n vobis (Vulg.). 


8. ààÀà peis. ‘Whereas you, on the contrary.’ The em- 
phatic pronoun contrasts their conduct with what is fitting. 
‘Not content with refusing to endure wrong (and as Christians 
you ought to be ready to endure it), you yourselves inffict it, 
and that on fellow-Christians' ;—a climax of unchristian con- 
duct. Matt. v. 39-41 teaches far otherwise ; and the substance 
of the Sermon on the Mount would be known to them. The 
sentence is not part of the preceding question.* 


D transposes ddixetre and droorepetre. For roGro, L, Arm., Chrys., 
Thdrt. have raüra, perhaps to cover the two verbs, 


9-11. Unrighteousness in all its forms is & survival from 
& bad past, which the Oorinthians ought to have left 
behind them. 


Evil-doers, such as some of you were, cannot enter the 
Kingdom. 


?Is this wilfulness on your part, or is it that you do not 
know that wrong-doers will have no share in the Kingdom? 
Do not be led astray by false teachers. No fornicator, idolater, 
adulterer, sensualist, sodomite, !?thief, cheat, drunkard, reviler, 
or extortioner will have any share in God's Kingdom. !! And 
of such vile sort some of you once were. But you washed your 
pollutions away, you were made holy, you were made righteous, 
by sharing in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ and in the 
gift of the Spirit of God. 

These three verses conclude the subject of vv. 1-8 by an 
appeal to wider principles, and thus prepare the way for the 
fourth matter of censure (12-20). The connexion with vv. 1-8 
is definite, although not close. The Corinthians have shown 
themselves décor, in the narrower sense of ‘unjust,’ by their 
conduct to one another (dAwéire v. 8). They need, however, 
to be reminded that d8uía in any sense (see note below) excludes 
a man from the heritage of God's Kingdom. The Apostle goes 
on to specify several forms of á&wía which they ought to have 
abandoned, and finally returns to the subject of zopveia. 

* [t is remarkable that in six verses we have four cases in which there Is 


doubt whether the sentence is interrogative or not; vv. 3, 4, 6, 8. In this 
last case the interrogative is very improbable. See also on v. 13. 
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9. oõr of8are. See vv. 2 and 19. There is an alternative 
implied. ‘[Is it from a reckless determination to do as they 
please regardless of the consequences, | or is it from real ignor- 
ance of the consequences?’ In either case their error is disas- 
trous. 

Ginot. The word is suggested by the previous d&uetre, and 
this should be marked in translation ; ‘ye do wrong’... ‘ wrong- 
doers shall not inherit! No English version preserves the 
connexion ; nor does the Vulgate, injuriam facitis . . . iniqui - 
but Beza does so, injuriam facitis . . . injustos. Now the word 
takes a wider meaning; it is wrongdoing of any kind, and not 
the special kind of being unjust in matters of personal rights, 
that is meant; and here the Apostle passes to a more compre- 
hensive survey of the spiritual state of his readers, and also to 
a sterner tone: eis dreAnv xaraxAele Tiv mapatveow (Chrys.). 
The evil that he has now to deal with is the danger of Gentile 
licentiousness. 

Oeo Bacıdeiay. When St Paul uses the shorter form, '* God's 
Kingdom’ (v. 10, xv. 50; Gal. v. 21), instead of the more usual 
7) Bas. ro 9. (iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17 ; 2 Thess. i. 5 ; cf. Eph. v. 5), 
he elsewhere writes Bas. @eov. Here «o? is placed first, in order 
to bring dówoc and @eod into emphatic contrast by juxtaposition : 
‘wrong-doers’ are manifestly out of place in ‘ Gods Kingdom.’ 
Cf. rpoowrov @eds avOpwrov où AapBave (Gal. ii. 6). ‘To inherit 
the Kingdom of God’ is a Jewish thought, in allusion to the 
promise given to Abraham; but St Paul, in accordance with his 
doctrine of grace, enlarges and spiritualizes the idea of inherit- 
ance. He reminds the Corinthians that, although all Christians 
are heirs, yet heirs may be disinherited. They may disqualify 
themselves. In iv. 20, the Kingdom is regarded as present. 
Here and xv. 50 it is regarded as future. It is both: see 
J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, p. 24; Dalman, Words, p. 125; 
Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 576. 

Mi TÀavácÓe. See on Luke xxi 8. The verb is passive, 
‘Do not be led astray,’ and implies fundamental error.* The 
revisers sometimes correct the ‘deceived’ of AV. to ‘led astray,’ 
but here and xv. 50 they retain ‘deceived.’ The charge is a 
sharper repetition of ù oix oióare.' Some Jews held that the 
belief in one God sufficed without holiness of life. Judaizers 
may have been teaching in Corinth that faith sufficed.t 

* Origen illustrates thus ; **Let no one lead you astray with persuasive 
words, saying that God is merciful, kind, and loving, aad ready to forgive 
sins. 

t Duchesne thinks that there is nothing in I or 2 Corinthians ‘‘ to lead to 
the conclusion that the Apostle's rivals had introduced Judaizing tendencies 


in Corinth ” (Early Hist. of the Chr. Church, p. 23). That can hardly be 
maintained respecting 2 Corinthians, and is very disputable about this Epistle. 
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The order of the ten kinds of offenders is unstudied. He 
enumerates sins which were prevalent at Corinth just as they 
occur to him. Of the first five, three (and perhaps four) deal 
with sinners against purity, while the fifth, ‘idolaters,’ were 
frequently sinners of the same kind. Of the last five, three are 
sinners against personal property or rights, such as are censured 
int. 8. All of them are in apposition to décor, an apposition 
which would seem quite natural to Greeks, who were accustomed 
to regard dixa:oovvy as the sum-total of virtues (Arist. Æt. Nic. 
v. i. 15), and therefore á&wia as the sum-total of vices (did. § 19: 
see on Luke xiii. 27). Several of these forms of evil are dealt 
with in this Epistle (vv. 13-18, v. 1, 11, vili. 1o, x. 14, etc.): 
cf. Rom. i. 27 and iii. 13; Gal. v. 19, 20; 1 Tim. i. 10.* 


For Oeoü Bacidelay, L, d ef Vulg. have the more usual Bac. Oeod. D* 
has oó3é throughout vv. 9, 10. où ué8vso: (N A C P 17) rather than odré 
240. (BD? EL) LP insert od before xAoporoufjcovscw at the end of 
v. 10. 


ll. xol raird ties Fre. ‘And such dreadful things as these 
some of you were.’ While the neuter indicates a horror of what 
has been mentioned, the ries and the tense lighten the sad 
statement. Not all of them, not even many, but only some, 
are said to have been guilty; and it is all a thing of the past. 
Cf. re in Rom. vi. 17. 

é\Ad. The threefold * But? emphasizes strongly the contrast 
between their present state and their past, and the consequent 
demand which their changed moral condition makes upon them. 

dweloócaoÓ«. Neither ‘ye are washed’ (AV.), nor ‘ye were 
washed’ (RV.), nor ‘ye washed yourselves’ (RV. marg.), but 
‘ye washed them away from you,’ ‘ye washed away your sins’; 
exactly as in Acts xxii. 16, the only other place in N.T. in which 
the compound verb occurs; ávaeràs Bárrıoat kai droXovoat ras 
duaprias gov. Their seeking baptism was their own act, and 
they entered the water as voluntary agents, just as St Paul 
did. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 21. 

hydoOnre, eBcxaiwOyre. The repetitions of the aorist show 
that these verbs refer to the same event as dreAovcacbe. The 


* There is a manifest reproduction of vv. 9, 10 in Ign. EA. 16; also in 
Ep. of Polycarp, 5. On the general sense of the two verses see Sanday on 
St Paul’s Equivalent for the Kingdom of Heaven, /7S. July 1900, pp. 431 f. 

Aristot. Eck. Nic. vii. iv. 4) says that ple are called padaxol in 
reference to the same things as they are called dxéddacros, viz. Tepl ras 
cwparuas dwodkatoces: Plato (Rep. viii. 556 B) xpds hõovás re xal Aóras. 
Origen here gives the word a darker meaning. See Deissmann, Light, p. 150. 
He gives a striking illustration of the list of vices here and elsewhere, derived 
from counters in an ancient game. Each counter had the name of a vice or a 
virtue on it; and in the specimens in museums the vices greatly preponderate 


(pp. 320 f.). 
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crisis, of which their baptism was the concrete embodiment, 
had marked their transition from the rule of self to the service 
of God (consecration), and from the condition of guilty sinners 
to that of pardoned children of God (justification). Neither of 
the verbs here is to be taken in the technical theological sense 
which each of them sometimes bears : cf. dytoe (i. 2) and #ylacrat 
(vii. 14). Here éd:xauiOyre forms a kind of climax, completing 
the contrast with dé«o (v. 9). The new life is viewed here as 
implicit in the first decisive turn to Christ, which again was 
inseparably connected with their baptism. Cf. Rom. vi. 7. 

év TQ dvépar T. x. 'l. Xp. As in Acts ii. 38, x. 48; cf. eis ro 
òv., Acts viii. 16, xix. s. Matt. xxviii. 19 is the only passage in 
which the Trinitarian form is found. See Hastings, DJS. 1. 
p. 241f. This passage is remarkable as being an approach 
to the Trinitarian form, for év rà IIvevpare is coupled with ‘in 
the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and ro? 6«o? is added ; so 
that God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit are all 
mentioned. But it is doubtful whether this verse can be taken 
as evidence of a baptismal formula. Godet certainly goes too 
far in claiming it as implying the use of the threefold Name (see 
on Matt. xxviii. r9). But it is right to take èv rp óvópari K.T.À. 
with all three verbs. Cf. *saved in His Name” (Enoch, xlviii. 7). 


BCP 17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. insert jar after ToU — 
NADEL omit. It is not easy to decide. BCDEP, Vulg. Copt. 
Arm. Aeth. insert Xpwro0 after 'Inco0 : AD*L omit. The word is pro- 
bably genuine. In both cases the evidence of C is not clear: there is 
space for the word, but it is not legible. 


VI. 12-20. THE SUBJECT OF FORNICATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF FIBST PRINCIPLES. 


Christian freedom ts not licentiousness. Our bodies were 
not made for unchastity. The body ts a temple of the 
Spirit. 

12 Perhaps I may have said to you at some time; In all things 
I can do as I like. Very possibly. But not all things that I 
may do do me good. In all things I can do as I like, but I 
shall never allow anything to do as it likes with me. !*I am 
not going to let myself be the slave of appetite. It is true that 
the stomach and food were made for one another. Yet they 
were not made to last tor ever: the God who made them will 
put an end to both. But it is not true that the body was made 
for fornication. ‘The body is there to serve the Lord, and the 
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Lord is there to have the body for His service: “and as God 
raised Him from the dead, so will He also raise us up by His own 
power. 15 Is it that you do not know that your bodies are members 
of Christ? Shall I then take away from Christ members which 
are His and make them members of a harlot? Away with so 
dreadful a thought! !6Or is it that you do not know that the 
union of a man with his harlot makes the two to be one body? 
I am not exaggerating ; for the Scripture says, The two shall 
become one flesh. ?7 But the union of a man with the Lord 
makes the two to be one spirit. '®Do not stop to parley with 
fornication: turn and fly. In the case of no other sin is such 
grievous injury done to the body as in this case: the fornicator 
sins against his own body. ?° Does that statement surprise you? 
Do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
who makes His home in you, being sent for that very purpose 
from God? And, what is more, you are not your own property, 
but God's. He paid a high price for you. Surely you are 
bound to use to His glory the body which He has bought. 


19-90. St Paul now passes to a fourth matter for censure. 
He has already taken occasion, in connexion with a specially 
flagrant case of wopveia, to blame the lack of moral discipline 
in the community. He now takes up the subject of zopveía 
generally, dealing with it in the light of first principles. The 
sin was prevalent at Corinth (v. 9, vii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 21), and 
was virtually condoned by public opinion in Greece and in 
Rome. Moreover, the Apostle's own teaching as to Christian 
liberty (Rom. v. 20, vi. 14) had been perverted and caricatured, 
not only by opponents (Rom. iii. 8), but also by some ‘emanci- 
pated’ Christians at Corinth itself. The latter had made it an 
excuse for licence. He proceeds now to show the real meaning 
and scope of Christian liberty, and in so doing sets forth the 
Christian doctrine of the body as destined for eternal union 
with Christ. 


19. wdvra po (feorw. These are St Paul's own words (see 
on x. 23). They may have been current among the Corinthians 
as a trite maxim. If so, the Apostle here adopts them as his 
own, adding the considerations which limit their scope. More 
probably they were words he had used, which were well known 
as his, and which had been misused by persons whom he now 
proceeds to warn. Of course, rávra is not absolute in extent: 
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no sane person would maintain that it was meant to cover such 
things as mopveía and justify ravovpyía. It covers, however, a very 
great deal, viz. the whole of that wide range of things which are 
not wrong fer se. But within this wide range of things which 
are indifferent, and therefore permissible, there are many things 
which become wrong, and therefore not permissible, in view of 
principles which are now to be explained. 

por eon. Sacpe Paulus prima persona singulari eloquitur, 
quae vim habent gnomes ; in hac praesertim epistola, v. 15, vii. 7, 
Vili. 13, X. 23, 29, 30, xiv. 11 (Beng.). The saying applies to 
all Christians. On its import see J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, 
Pp. 51, 52. 

d àÀÀ' où Távra cupdéper. Liberty is limited by the law of the 
higher expediency, z.e. by reference to the moral or religious life 
of all those who are concerned, viz. the agent and those whom 
his conduct may influence. In this first point the Apostle is 
possibly thinking chiefly of the people influenced.* We have no 
longer any right to do what in itself is innocent, when our doing 
it will have a bad effect on others. Our liberty is abused when 
our use of it causes grave scandal. 

oóx éyà éfoucrcac@jcopar bd revos. This is the second point ; 
really included in the higher law of expediency, but requiring to 
be stated separately, in order to show that the agent, quite apart 
from those whom his conduct may influence, has to be con- 
sidered. What effect will his action have upon himself? We 
have no longer any right to do what in itself is innocent, when 
experience has proved that our doing it has a bad effect on our- 
selves. Our liberty is abused when our use of it weakens our 
character and lessens our power of self-control. St Paul says 
that, for his part, he ‘will so? be brought under the power of 
anything. The ovx is emphatic, and the éy% slightly so, but 
very slightly: the €yó is rendered almost necessary by the pre- 
ceding po. We must beware of using liberty in such a way as 
to Jose it, e.g. in becoming slaves to a habit respecting things 
which in themselves are lawful. The twos is neuter, being one 
of the wavra. 

The verb éfovordLev is chosen because of its close connexion 
with éfeore through efovoia: it is frequent in LXX, especially in 
Ecclesiastes ; in N.T., vii. 4 and Luke xxii. 25.1 This play on 
words cannot be reproduced exactly in English ; perhaps *I can 
make free with all things, but I shall sof let anything make free 


* In x. 23f., where St Paul again twice quotes his own wdvra po Étearw, 
he is certainly thinking chiefly of the people influenced. 

t Nowhere else does the passive occur. But in late Greek the rule that 
only verbs which have an accusative can be used in the passive is not observed. 
See Lightfoot on deypuarifecGe (Col. ii. 20). 
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with me’ may serve to show the kind of thought: mihi res non 
me rebus submittere conor. 

These two verses (12, 13) are a kind of preface to the subject 
of ropveia, to show that it is not one of those things which may 
or may not be lawful according to circumstances. It is in all 
circumstances wholly outside the scope of Christian liberty, how- 
ever that liberty may be defined. ‘While many things are lawful, 
and become wrong only if indulged (like the appetite for food) 
to an extent that is harmful to ourselves or to others, fornication 
is not a legitimate use of the body, but a gross abuse of it, being 
destructive of the purpose for which the body really exists.’ 


18. rà Bpdpara . . . rois Bpdpacw. It is quite possible that 
some of the Corinthians confused what the Apostle here so 
clearly distinguishes, the appetite for food and the craving for 
sensual indulgence. '*We have traces of this gross moral con- 
fusion in the Apostolic Letter (Acts xv. 23-29), where things 
wholly diverse are combined, as directions about meats to be 
avoided and a prohibition of fornication" (Lightfoot). The 
Apostles, who framed these regulations, did not regard them as 
on the same plane, but the heathen, for whom they were framed, 
did. St Paul makes the distinction luminously clear. Not only 
are meats made for the belly, but the belly, which is essential to 
physical existence, is made for meats, and cannot exist without 
them. There is absolute correlation between the two, as long as 
earthly life lasts: but no longer, for both of them will eventually 
be done away. When the côpa ceases to be yvxixóy and becomes 
xvevparuxoy (xv. 44), neither the Bpwpara nor the xoa will have 
any further function, and therefore * God will bring to nought' 
both of them. 

TÒ 8 oôpa oò rfj wopvela. No such relation exists between 
the càpa and wopveia as between the xoa and fpópara. The 
supposed parallel breaks down in two essential particulars. 
(1) The capa was not made for vopve«ía, but for the Lord, in 
order to be a member of Christ, who lived and died to redeem 
it. (2) The capa is not, like the xocAa, to be brought to nought, 
but to be transformed and glorified (Phil. iii. 21). ‘The ‘body’ 
is contrasted with ‘flesh and blood’ (xv. 37, 50), and the «oua 
belongs to the latter, and has only a temporal purpose, whereas 
the *body' has an eternal purpose. So far, therefore, from 
zopy«ía standing to the body in the same relation as meats to the 
belly, it fatally conflicts with the body's essential destiny, which 
is membership with Christ. 

It is possible that in selecting the relation between appetite 
and food as a contrast to zropveia St Paul is indirectly discourag- 
ing Judaistic distinctions of meats, or ascetic prohibitions of flesh 
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and wine. No kind of food is forbidden to the Christian. But 
even if there had been no Judaizers at work in Corinth, and no 
tendency towards asceticism, he would probably have selected 
the relation between Bpwpara and xoua for his purpose. The 
argument is still used, “If I may gratify one bodily appetite, 
why may I not gratify another? Naturalia non sunt turpia. 
Omnia munda mundis." 

«ai 6 Kopios TQ odpan. A startling assertion of perfect corre- 
lation: quanta dignatio/ (Beng.). The Son of God, ‘sent in the 
likeness of sinful flesh,’ has His purpose and destiny, viz. to 
dwell in and glorify the body (Rom. viii. 23) which is united 
with Him through the Spirit (v. 17); and it is lawful to say that 
He is for it as well as it for Him. 


14. $$à @eds. This is parallel to ô 5¢ @eds in v. 13, and puts 
the contrast between the two cases in a very marked way. In 
the case of the xowA‘a, and the fpopara to which it is related, 
God will reduce both of them to nothingness. In the case of 
the capa, and the Kvpvos to which it is related, God has raised 
the Kópwos, and will raise up the capa of every one who is a 
member of Him. The contrast between the two cases is com- 
plete. On the other hand, the close relationship between the 
Lord and all true Christians is shown by the doubled conjunc- 
tion; xai rov Kvpuv . . . xai spas. See Sanday (Zhe Life of 
Christ in Recent Research, p. 132) on the view that it was St Paul 
who deified Christ. 

The change from the simple (7yepev) to the compound verb 
(€feyepet) has perhaps little meaning. In late Greek, compounds 
do not always have any additional force, and the difference is 
not greater than that between ‘raise’ and ‘raise up, The com- 
pound may be used to mark the future raising as not less sure 
than the one which is past, and it is well to mark the difference, 
as RV. does. AV., with ‘raise up’ for both, ignores the change, 
as does Vulg., suscitavit . . . suscitabit, and Iren. int. (v. vi. 2). 
The compound occurs only here and Rom. ix. 17 in N.T. ; in 
LXX it is very frequent. See on ééarardro, iii. 18. 

Sia. tis Suvdpews aüroó. This may qualify both verbs, but is 
more appropriate to ¢feyepet. There was need to remind the 
Corinthians of God's power, in order to confirm their belief in 
their own future resurrection (xv. 12); but no one who believed 
that Christ had been raised needed to be reminded of that: cf. 
Matt. xxii. 29. It is worth observing that St Paul does not take 
any account of ‘the quick’ who will not need to be raised. 
Contrast xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 15f. ; Rom. viii. 11. 

é£eyepet (N C D? E K L, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Aeth.) is probably to be pre- 
ferred to é£eyelpe: (A D* Q, d e suscitat), or to ébriyyeuer (b, Am. suscitavit). 
é£eyeipet (P) may be regarded as supporting either of the first two, of which 
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éteyelpe: may be safely set aside. It is possible that B has preserved the 
original reading, for no intelligent copyist would alter é£eyepei into éPfryetpe», 
but an unintelligent one might assimilate the second verb to the first. If 
éEfryeiper is regarded as original it may be explained as referring to spiritual 
resurrection to newness of life, or possibly as referring to our resurrection as 
comprised potentially in that of Christ : * God both raised the Lord and (by so 
doing) raised up us.’ But it is unlikely that the Apostle would have obscured 
the certainty of the future resurrection of the body by using language which 
would have encouraged Hymenzeus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). i 
dominum suscitavit, et nos suscitabit (Tert. Marc. v. 7). 


15. odx ofSare x... He presses home the principle that ‘ the 
body is for the Lord.’ By virtue of that principle every Christian, 
and every one of his members, is a member of Christ. The 
higher heathen view was that man's body is in common with the 
brutes, rò capa xowóv mpos Trà (wa, and only his reason and 
intelligence in common with the gods (Epict. Dissert. 1. iii. 1) ; 
but the Christian view is rò epa péAos ToU Xpocrov.* Epictetus 
speaks of both God and gods, and in popular language calls God 
‘Zeus.’ In this chapter he speaks of God as the father of men 
and gods; but, at the best, he falls far short of Christian Theism. 
The Christian view, which first appears here, is developed in 
another connexion in xii. and in Rom. xii. See also Eph. iv. 15, 
16, v. 30. | 

dpas oóv. The AV. misses a point in translating, ‘Shall I 
then fake the members of Christ?’ The RV. has, ‘Shall I then 
take away the members of Christ?’ Atpey is not simply, ‘to 
take,’ which is Aauflavev, but either ‘to take up,’ ‘raise’ (Acts 
xxvii. 17), or ‘to take away’ (v. 2; Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 14; and 
nowhere else in Paul). The verb is very common in Gospels 
and Acts; elsewhere rare in N.T. The Apostle assumes that 
union with a harlot, unlike union with a lawful wife, robs Christ 
of members which belong to Him. Union with Christ attaches 
to our body through the spirit (v. 17), and sin is apostasy from 
the spiritual union with Christ. This is true of all sin, but 
wopveia is a peculiarly direct blow at the principle ro côpa rẹ 
Kupig. Quantum flagitium est, corpus nostrum a sacra illa con- 
junctione abreptum ad res Christo indignas transferri (Calv.). As 
Augustine remarks (De Civ. Dei xxi. 25), "they cannot be at 
once the members of Christ and the members of a harlot.” 

wodjce. It is impossible and unimportant to decide whether 
zoujo v is deliberative subjunctive (‘Am I to take away . . . and 
make ?") or future indicative (‘Shall I take away?’ etc.). The two 
aorists would mark two aspects, simultaneous in effect, of one and 
the same act. But the future harmonizes better with py yévorro. 
AV., RV., Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, B. Weiss prefer the future. 


E Origen says, uéAs róre yiveras Xpwrroü, bre wdvra karà rò» atrod Adyor 
&woÜpe». 
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pù yévorro. Like oix oidare, this expression of strong dissent 
is frequent in this group of the Pauline Epistles (Romans, ten 
times ; Galatians, twice; and here). Elsewhere in N.T., Luke 
xx. 16. It is rare in LXX, and never stands as an independent 
sentence: Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Josh. xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx. 
[xxi.] 3. It is one of several translations of the same Hebrew, 
another of which is iNews (1 Chron. xi. 19; 2 Sam. xx. 20; Matt. 
xvi 22). Neither ji) yévorro nor Mews is confined to Jewish and 
Christian writings: the former is frequent in Arrian, the latter i is 
found in inscriptions. In Hom. Od. vii. 316 we have py rovro 
dirov Ati varpi yévovwro, of detaining Ulysses against his wish. 
Cf. Di meliora. Here it expresses horror. 


After rà odpara there is the common confusion between óuó» (N3 BC D 
EFGKL P, Latt.) and uà» (N° A). pa (P and a few cursives) or 9 apa 
(F G) cannot be regarded as more robable than dpas (X A BC D E, etc.) ; 
yet Baljon adopts it: &pas has much force, not only in marking the grievous 
wrong done to Christ, but also in showing the voluntary, and even deliberate, 
character of the act. 


16. f| odx oare. Again (v. 2) we have this reproachful 
question. The Apostle proceeds to corroborate the zouow 
soam péàņ of v. 15. 

ò xoAMópevos. The word may come from mpockoXAácÓa, in 
Gen. ii. 24, as in Eph. v. 31, or possibly from Ecclus. xix. 2, ó 
KodAwpevos mopvais ToAunporepos Ecrrat. Both the simple and the 
compound verb are frequent in LXX; in N.T. the compound is 
very rare. In both, only the passive, with reflective sense, s 
found. In N.T. the usual construction is the simple dat., 
here. In LXX the constr. varies greatly, and there (2 Kings 
xviii. 6; cf. Ecclus. ii. 3) we have xoAAGoGa rẹ Kupiy, as here, to 
express "loyal and permanent adherence, resulting in complete 
spiritual union. This is placed in marked contrast to the 
temporary physical union which is so monstrous. The verb is 
frequent in Æp. Barnaóas (ix. 9, x. 11, xix. 2, 6, xx. 2). 

&covrac yáp, noir, ot Sdo eis o- p. The subject to be under- 
stood with ¢@yoivy must always depend upon the context. The 
word may introduce the objection of an opponent (2 Cor. x. 1o). 
In Heb. viii. 5 we must understand ‘God.’ Here we may do 
the same, or (what amounts to the same) supply 4 ypa¢y. The 
eim in xv. 27, and the Aéy« in 2 Cor. vi. 2, and Gal. iii. 16, and 
Eph. iv. 8, are similar. In each case there is divine authority 
for the statement. The quotation is direct from the LXX, 
which has of dvo, as in Matt. xix. 5; Mark x. 8; Eph. v. 31, 
although it is not in the original. For elva: els=yiveoOar there 
is perhaps no exact parallel in N.T., although the expression is 
frequent ; xiv. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 18; Eph. i. 12; Heb. i. 5, viii 10; 
etc. In most of these cases als may mean *to serve as.’ It is 
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manifest that here no distinction is to be drawn between capa 


and odp£. 


18. $eíyere Thy wopretar- ‘Do not stop to dispute about it: 
make a practice (pres. imperat.) of flying at once.’ So also of 
idolatry, which was so closely allied with impurity, x. 14. "The 
asyndeton marks the urgency. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

way dudprnpa x.r.A. The difficulty of this passage lies in the 
distinction drawn between éxrós Tr. c'wparós, the predicate of 
‘every sin that a man doeth,’ and «is 7. idtov aàpa, as marking the 
distinctive sin of the fornicator. Commentators differ greatly 
as to the explanation of éxrós r. cóparos, which is the specially 
difficult expression. But the general meaning of vv. 23b-18 is 
plain. The body has an eternal destiny, ro càüpa T$ Kupiw. 
Fornication takes the body away from the Lord and robs it of its 
glorious future, of which the presence of the Spirit is the present 
guarantee (cf. Rom. viii. 9-11). In s. 18 we have the sharply 
cut practical issue, ‘Flee fornication.’ Clearly the words that 
follow are meant to strengthen the severitas cum fastidio of the 
abrupt imperative: they are not an anti-climax. Any exegesis 
which fails to satisfy this elementary requirement may be set 
aside; and for this reason the explanations of Evans, Meyer, 
and Heinrici may be passed over. 

It is obvious that éxrós and «is are related as opposites. The 
meaning of either will help to determine the meaning of the 
other; and the meaning of «ls 7. id:0v capa ápapráve is fairly 
certain. For dpaprdvey eis, by the common usage of secular and 
Biblical Greek, means ‘to sin against.’ It cannot mean ‘sin 7», 
or ‘sin dy means of, or ‘involve in sin.’ What then does ‘to 
sin against one’s own body’ mean? ‘The axiom, rò c@pa TQ 
Kupiw, xai ó Kvptos TQ odpart, answers this question. To sin 
against one’s own body is to defraud it of its part in Christ, to cut 
it off from its eternal destiny. This is what fornication does in a 
unique degree.* While fornication is eis rò tdov o., other sins 
are exrós Tov o. The one phrase is the opposite of the other. 
What St Paul asserts of fornication he denies of every other 
sin. 
Zn what sense does he deny of all other sins that they are sins 
against a man's own body? If pressed and made absolute, the 
denial becomes a paradox. He has just told us (vv. 9, 10) that 

* Alford puts a similar view somewhat differently. The Apostle’s 
assertion ‘‘ is strictly true. Drunkenness and gluttony are sins done in and dy 
the yu e and are sins by abuse of the body, but they are introduced from with- 
out, sinful in their effect, which effect it is each man's duty to foresee and avoid. 
But fornication is the alienating that body which ts the Lord's, and making 


it a harlot’s body ; it is not an effect on their body from participation of things 
without, but a contradiction of the truth of the body, wrought within itself.’ 
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there are many sins which exclude their doer from the Kingdom, 
and which therefore deprive the body of its future life in Christ. 
Obviously, he is here speaking relatively, and by way of com- 
parison. All other sins are éxrós ro? o., in the sense that they 
do not, as directly as fornication does, alienate the body from 
Christ, its Life and its Goal. 

This explanation gains in clearness if we compare the words 
of our Lord (Matt. xii. 31), rüca åpapría kai Bracdnpia der} 
gerar Tois dvOpwrots’ 1j 5¢ rod IIvevparos BXaadmpía oix åpebýoera, 
«.T.A. There too the language may be comparative. We know 
abundantly from Scripture that there is forgiveness for every 
sin, if rightly sought. In the first clause the Saviour does not 
proclaim an absolute indiscriminate amnesty for every other sin: 
any sin, unrepented and unabsolved, is an alawov dpáprgpa 
(Mark iii. 29). Neither clause is to be pressed beyond its purpose 
to an absolute sense. But sin against the Spirit is so incom- 
parably less pardonable than any other, that, by comparison with 
it, they may be regarded as venial. He who sins against the 
Spirit is erecting a barrier, insuperable to a unique degree, against 
his own forgiveness. In like manner, the words éxrós rov o. 
derı are not absolutely nor unconditionally predicated of ‘every 
sin which a man doeth’:* they merely assert that other sins 
* stop short of the baleful import of sensual sin” with its direct 
onslaught on the dominant principle, rd capa rẹ Kopie. Cf. 
Hos. vi. 6, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ which does not 
mean that sacrifice is forbidden, but that mercy is greatly 
superior Luke x. 20, xiv. 12, 13, xxiii. 28 are similar. Cf. ix. 
IO, X. 24, 33- 


19. fj od« of8are. ‘Or, if you cannot see that unchastity is a 
sin against your own body, are you ignorant that the body of 
each of you is a sanctuary (John ii. 21) of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
viii. r1 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 2 Tim.i.14)?’ What in iii. 16 he stated 
of the Christian community as a whole, he here states of every 
member of it. In each case he appeals to facts which ought to 
be well known, as in tv. 2, 3, 9, 15, 16, v. 6, ix. 13, 24; Rom. 
vi 19, xi 2. Excepting Jas. iv. 4, the expression is peculiar to 
these Epistles. Note the emphatic position of åyíov : * it is a Spirit 
that is Ao/y that is in you.’ In the temple of Aphrodite at 
Corinth, ropveía was regarded as consecration: the Corinthians 
are here told that it is a monstrous desecration (Findlay). 
Epictetus (Dis. ii. 8) says, '* Wretch, you are carrying God with 
you, and you know it not. Do you think I mean some god of 
silver or gold? You carry Him within yourself, and perceive not 
that you are polluting Him by impure thoughts and dirty deeds.” 


* On édy in relative sentences see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 201 f. 
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oU €xere dwd ©. The relative is attracted out of its own case, 
as often. Not content with emphasizing ‘holy,’ he gives further 
emphasis to the preceding plea by pointing out that the in- 
dwelling Spirit is a gift direct from God Himself. Such a Spirit 
cannot dwell in a polluted sanctuary. Æp. of Barnabas iv. 11, 

vi. 15. 
For rò o@pa, A?L 17, Copt. Arm. have rà oupara, and Vulg. has 

me 


xai oóx doré daurôv. ‘I spoke of your body ; but in truth the 
body is not your own to do as you please with it, any more than 
the Spirit is your own. You have no right of property in either 
case. Indeed, your whole personality is not your own property, 
for God bought you with the life-blood of His Son. Acts xx. 28; 
Rom. xiv. 8. Epictetus again has a remarkable parallel; “If 
you were a statue of Phidias, you would think both of yourself 
and of the artist, and you would try to do nothing unworthy of 
him who made you, or of yourself. But now, because Zeus has 
made you, for this reason you do not care how you shall appear. 
And yet, is the artist in the one case like the artist in the other? 
or the work in the one case like the other?" See Long's 
translation and notes, i. pp. 156, 157, 288. 


20. dyopácÜnre yàp rijs. This ‘buying with a price,’ which 
causes a change of ownership, is a different metaphor from 
‘paying a ransom’ (Avrpov, ávriAvrpov: AUvrpwors, dwroAUTpwors), 
which causes freedom. There is no need to state the price; 
oix åpyvpi 7) xpvoiw, àÀAà Tu alparı (1 Pet. i. 19, where see 
Hort). The Vulgate has retio only in vii. 23, but here has 
pretio magno, and the epithet weakens the effect. And there is 
no person from whom we are ‘bought’ (Abbott, The Son of 
Man, p. 702). 

Sofácare 53 T. ©. dv T. aparı p. As in v. 18, we have a 
sharp practical injunction which carries us a great deal further, 
and this same injunction is given in still more comprehensive 
terms to close the question about partaking of idol-meats (x. 31). 
Habitually to keep the body free from unchastity is imperative ; 
but we must do more than that. Seeing that we belong, not to 
ourselves, but to God, we must use the body, in which He has 
placed His Spirit, to His glory. This verse goes far beyond the 
negative injunction in v. 18, and hence the 6y enforcing the 
imperative, as in Acts xiii. 2; Luke ii. r5; Judith xii 11, 
'Avocfare, dvoifare 5 rijv wiAnv: Hom. Od. xx. 18, TérAabe 8$, 
xpadin. The ‘Therefore’ of AV. and RV. is not quite right; 
‘therefore’ would be oiv, as in x. 31: ‘Be sure to glorify,’ ‘Z 
urge you to glorify’ is the force of the particle used here. 


9 
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W*, de Copt. omit 84 Vulg., Tert. Cypr. Lucif. Ambrst. have 
glorificate (or clarificate) et portate (or tollite) deum (or dominum) in corpore 
vestro. Lightfoot suggests that portate (or tollfte) may have arisen from a 
reading &paye (Matt. vii. 20, xvii. 26 ; Acts xvii. 27 ?) which was confused 
with dpare. Marcion read Sotdcare pare ró» Oeóv, which may be mere 
dittography, or from dpa 566 — &pa 874 (Nestle, p. 307). Methodius read ápá 
ve botácare, omitting 5%. Chrys. seems to have read 9ofácare 5) dpa ròv 
Oeór. 

The addition xal é» rà *reóuari bu» ürwá éstri» rol Oeo? (C? D? D? 
KL P, Syrr. AV.) is rejected by all editors. The words are wanting in 
all the best witnesses and are not required for the ment. The Apostle 
is concerned with the sanctity of the body: the spint is beside the mark. 
Lightfoot thinks that this ma ibly be a liturgical insertion, like that 
of the doxology to the Lord's Prayer (Matt. vi. 13) and the baptismal 
formula (Acts viii. 37). But the words do not occur in any liturgy that is 
known to us, and the addition may be due to a wish to make the conclusion 
less abrupt and more complete. 


VII. 1-40. MARRIAGE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


We here begin the second main division of the Epistle, if the 
Introduction (i. r-9) is not counted. The Apostle, in a pre- 
amble (1-7), points out that marriage is a contract, and the 
normal relations must be maintained, unless both parties agree 
to suspend them. Ideally, celibacy may be better, but that is not 
for every one. Then (8-40) he gives advice to different classes. 
Superius (v., vi.) locutus fuerat de illicitis ; nunc vero (vii.) loguitur 
de licitis (Atto). 


VII. 1-7. Oelibacy is Good, but Marriage is Natural. 


As you ask me, I prefer my own unmarried condition ; 
but for most of you tt ts safer to marry,and let husband and 
wife observe conjugal duty to one another. 


1 But now, as to the questions raised in your letter to me. 
Continence, as you suggest, is doubtless an excellent thing. 
2 But this ideal state is not for every one, and, as temptation is 
inevitable, and abounds at Corinth, the right remedy is that 
each man should have a wife of his own, and each woman a 
husband of her own. ?And the marriage should be complete, 
each side always rendering to the other what is due. : * A married 
woman cannot do as she likes respecting her own person ; it is 
her husband’s. And in the same manner his rights are limited 
by hers. 5 Abandon the attempt to combine celibacy with 
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matrimony. When both agree to it, continence for a limited 
time may be a good thing, if you have the intention of devoting 
yourselves the better to prayer, and then coming together again. 
If the time is not limited, you will be giving Satan a permanent 
opportunity of using your incontinence to your ruin. ô But I 
give this advice rather by way of permission and indulgence 
than of injunction and command. ‘Still, my own personal 
preference would be that all men should remain unmarried, as I 
do myself. But people differ, and God’s gifts differ, and each 
must act as God’s gift directs him. 

It is clear from the words with which this section opens that 
the discussion of the questions which were raised in the letter 
sent by the Corinthians begins here. In the remaining chapters 
(vii-xvi) we cannot always be sure whether he is referring to 
their letter or writing independently of it: but in the first six 
chapters there are no answers to questions asked by them. 
With regard to the questions discussed here, it is likely enough 
that every one of them had been asked in the letter. The 
Apostle does not write a tract on marriage; it would, no doubt, 
have been different if he had done so. He takes, without much 
logical arrangement, and perhaps just in the order in which they 
had been put to him, certain points which, as we can see, might 
easily have caused practical difficulty in such a Church as that 
of Corinth.* In so licentious a city some may easily have 
urged that the only safe thing to do was to abstain from the 
company of women altogether, yvvauxós pù dmreoĝa, like those 
condemned in 1 Tim. iv. 3. Or they may have maintained that 
at any rate second marriages were wrong, and that separation 
from a heathen partner was necessary. Our Lord’s words 
(Matt. xix. 11, 12), if they were known to the Corinthians, might 
easily give rise to the belief that marriage was to be discouraged. 
Quite certainly, some forms of heathen philosophy taught this, 
and asceticism was in the air before the Gospel was preached. 
In any case, it is unlikely that disparagement of marriage was a 
special tenet of any one of the four parties at Corinth. No one 
has conjectured this of the Apollos party: but for different 
and very unconvincing reasons different commentators have 
attributed this tenet to one or other of the three parties. Still, 


* On Nietzsche’s attack on St Paul, as a man of vicious life, see Weinel. 
St Paul, pp. 85-93. 
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some persons at Corinth Aad raised the question, “Is marriage 
to be allowed?" They had aot raised the question, “Is 
marriage to be obligatory?” See Journ. of Th. St., July 1901, 
PP. 527-538. 

l. Nep & àv éypdyare. An elliptical expression (such as is 
common enough) for wept rovrwy, d, or repi Tovrov, repi Gy: 
cf. Luke ix. 36; John vii. 31. Bachmann quotes from papyri, 
wep dv éypajyas, peAnoe pon Note that there is no pos after 
éypayas, and there is probably no po here: «B C 17, Am. RV. 
omit. The àé is perhaps merely transitional; but it may 
intimate that the subject now to be discussed is in opposition 
to the one which has just been dismissed. He is passing from 
what is always wrong to what is generally lawful. It is putting’ 
too much meaning into the plural verb to say that we may infer 
from it that the letter was written in the name of the whole 
Church. It is probable that it was so written; but even if it 
came from only a few of the members, the Apostle would have 
to use the plural. There is nothing to show that the words 
which follow are a quotation from the letter, but they express 
what seems to have been the tone of it. Having in the two 
previous chapters warned the Corinthians against the danger of 
Gentile licentiousness, he here makes a stand against a spirit of 
Gentile asceticism. 

xahdv dvÜpéme 3 &wrecÓn.. ‘For a man,’ he does 
not say ‘for a E husband d^ b. A single life is not wrong; on 
the contrary, it is laudable, xaAóv. This he repeats ov. 8 and 
26; cf. v. 6, ix. 15; Gal. iv. 18. He is not dissuading from 
marriage or full married life ; he is contending that celibacy may 
be good.* For those who can bear it, it may be a bracing 
discipline (ix. 24, 27): but not all can bear it. For árreo Ga: see 
Gen. xx. 6; Prov. vi. 29; and cf. virgo intacta. 

9. Bà de ràg wopveias. The plural (Matt. xv. 19; Mark vii. 21) 
refers to the notoriously frequent cases at Corinth. Atto 
paraphrases ‘Negue enim ifa volo prohibere licita, ut per illicita 
errent, and adds, Nota guia non dicitur, propter propaginem 
filiorum, sed propter. fornicationem. To Christians who believed 
that the end of the world was very near, the necessity of pre- 
bot there were ‘some who Boreed with St Paul G Why doai I marry 1^ 
asked Rabbi ben Azai: *'I am in love with the law. Let others see to the 


Rrolonganon of the human race" (Renan, p. 397) The second half of 
s. cxx. 7 gives the common view. 
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serving the human race from extinction would not have seemed 
a very strong argument. 

This passage is sometimes criticized as a very low view of 
marriage. But the Apostle is not discussing the characteristics 
of the ideal married life ; he is answering questions put to him 
by Christians who had to live in such a city as Corinth. Ina 
society so full of temptations, he advises marriage, not as the 
lesser of two evils, but as a necessary safeguard against evil. So 
far from marriage being wrong, as some Corinthians were 
thinking, it was for very many peopleaduty. The man who wrote 
Eph. v. 22, 23, 32, 33 had no low view of marriage. 

(xacros ... éxdomm. This forbids polygamy, which was 
advocated by some Jewish teachers. 

thy éauroô yuvaixa . . . tov Bor dv8pa. The Apostle seems 
always to use éavro?, éavrüv, or abro? (Eph. v. 28, 31, 33) of a 
man's relation to his wife, but ios (xiv. 35; Eph. v. 22; Tit. 
ii. 5) of a woman's to her husband (1 Thess. iv. 4 is doubtful). 
Does this show that he regarded the husband as the owner and 
the wife as being owned? Rom. xiv. 4 somewhat encourages 
this. But the difference between éavrod and ios was becoming 
blurred: see J. H. Moulton, Gr. 1. pp. 87 f. ; Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, pp. 122f. A few texts omit xai éxdory x.r.A. 

éxérw. ‘Have,’ not ‘keep,’ as is clear from the use of 
dyOpwry and not åvêpć in v. 1, where we should have had rijs 
ywauxós and not yvvawós, if married people were under con- 
sideration. In vv. 12, 13, xe cannot mean ‘keeps,’ and éxéro 
does not mean that married people are to continue to live 
together, but that unmarried people are to marry. The im- 
perative is hortatory, not merely permissive. 


8. rj yuvawl ô dvjp. Here he is speaking of married 
persons, and therefore yvvawt has the article, and we have åvýp 
and not dvÓpwros. | 

thy é$«jv. Not found in LXX, but frequent in papyri in 
the common sense of debt (Matt. xviii. 32; Rom. xiii. 7). See 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 221. 

dxoBióre. Present imperative: the mutual recognition of 
conjugal rights is the normal condition, and it is not the con- 
ferring of a favour (&9óro), but the payment of a debt (dsrodidérw). 
Cf. the change from Sotva: (the questioners’ view) to dwddore 
(Christ's correction) in Matt. xxii. 17, 21. 


rh» ó$e0 f» (AABCDEFG P Q 17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is to 
be preferred to Trh» ôpei\nuérny eðvorav (KL, Syrr.), or 7. 6g. ruf» (Chrys.), 
or T. 6$. riphy kal eÜrola» (40), which may have been, euphemisms adopted 
in public reading. Or they may be ascetic periphrases to obscure the plain 
n v. ehr. Cf. Rom. xiii. 7. 

A, Copt. Arm. omit 3¢ before xal. 
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4. Å yuh. It is probably not in order to mark the equality 
of the sexes that the order is changed: the wife is here men- 
tioned first because she has just been mentioned in the previous 
verse, Equality between the sexes is indicated by using the 
same expression respecting both, thus correcting Jewish and 
Gentile ideas about women. 

ToU iBiov céparos odx éfovciá[e. The words involve, as 
Bengel points out, e/ecans paradoxon. How can it be one's 
own if one cannot do as one likes with it? See on vi. ra. 
But in wedlock separate ownership of the person ceases. Neither 
party can say to the other, ‘Is it not lawful for me (€eoriv por) 
to do what I will with mine own?’ (Matt. xx. 15). By pointing 
out that the aim is to be, not self-gratification, but the fulfilment 
of a duty which each owes to the other, St Paul partly anti- 
cipates the criticism mentioned above. He raises the matter 
from the physical level to the moral. 


5. ph dwoorepetre. After what has been stated it is evident 
that refusal amounts to fraud, a withholding what is owed. The 
pres. imperat. may mean that some of the Corinthians, in mis- 
taken zeal, had been doing this; ‘cease to defraud.’ Three 
conditions are required for lawful abstention: it must be by 
mutual consent, for a good object, and temporary. It is 
analogous to fasting., Even so, the advice is given very tentat- 
ively, ef pre dv. Temporary abstention for a spiritual purpose 
is advised in O.T. ; Eccles. iii. 5 ; Joel ii. 16; Zech. xii. 12-14: * 
but it is an exception for certain circumstances, not a rule for 
all circumstances: illud sane sciendum quia mundae et sanctae 
sunt nuptiae, quoniam Dei jussu celebrantur (Atto) For éxi rà 
avró cf. xi. 20, xiv. 23; Luke xvii. 35; Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, 47, 
iv. 26; for áxpácía, Matt. xxiii. 25. Here d&a rijv dxp. is probably 
to be taken as co-ordinate with the clause iva py mep., and as 
giving a second aspect of the reason for limiting the time of 
abstention. Aristotle made dxpacia a frequent term in Greek 
philosophy; in the Bible it is very rare. Calvin uses this 
verse as an argument against monasticism: temere faciunt 
qui in perpetuum  renuntiant. To vow perpetual ceJibacy, 
» without certainty of having received the necessary xdpuspa, is 
to court disaster.  Forcing it on the clergy prevents good 
men from taking Orders and causes weak men to break their 
vow. 


* cxordgew is very rare in LXX (Ps. xlv. 10), and is nowhere used in 
this sense ; but in class. Grk. it is frequent in the sense of being disengaged 
for,’ or ‘devoted to,’ a pursuit or a person. We find a similar idea : 
xix. 15; 1 Sam. xxi. 5; 2 Sam. xi. 4. Cf. Tibullus 1. iii. 25. See also 
I Pet. iii. 7, iv. 7. Zu$wros occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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The dp after & uhr: (or ef uh 7i) is omitted in B and bracketed by WH. 
Before rj *pocevx)p, KL, Syrr. Goth. Thdrt. insert rj ynoreig xal: a 
manifest interpolation similar to xal ryereía in Mark ix. 29, and rgereóvr 
xal in Acts x. 30. In all three places ascetic ideas seem-to have influenced 
copyists, but the evidence differs in the three cases. In Mark ix. 29 the 
words in question are omitted in N B K, a very strong combination. In 
Acts x. 30 the words are wanting in NA BC, Vulg. pt. Arm. Aeth., a 
much stronger combination. Here the evidence against rp ». xal is over- 
whelming ; NA BC" D* E FG 17, Latt. Copt. Aeth. The case of Matt. 
xvii. 21 is not parallel to these three. The whole verse is an interpolation 
from Mark ix. 29 after that e had already been corrupted by the 
addition of xal wnorelg. The practice of fasting has sufficient sanction in 
the N. T. (Matt. iv. 2, vi. 16-18, ix. 15; Mark ii. 20; Luke v. 35; Acts 
xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23), without introducing it into places where it was not 
mentioned by the original writers, who, moreover, would not have placed 
it on the same level with prayer. Fasting is an occasional discipline, 
prayer an abiding necessity, in the spiritual life. Stanley attributes the 

ings exoħátnre (KL) for cxoddonre (N A BC D, etc.), and evrépxecte 
or pxnobe (KLP) for Fre (N A B C D, etc.) to ascetic influence: exoM- 
fmre would refer to general habit, ordinary and not extraordinary prayer, 
and fre refers to what is usual, not exceptional. In commenting on these 
words, Origen makes a remark which is of no small liturgical interest. He 
uotes the case of Ahimelech, who was willing to let David have some of 
the shew-bread, el redu\aypuéva rà zarddpd dori dwd yuvaixós (LXX of 
I Sam. xxi. 4). He assumes ox olov 06 dwd dXXorplas yuraxds adn’ dà 
yaneríjs, and continues, efra fra év Aprous rpodécews AdBy ris, xaDapós elvas 
dpethes dwd yuvaxds: Tva 66 rods pelfovas ris wpobdcews Aágy Aprovs, èp 
dy éwexéxXgra TÒ Ürvoua ToU Oeo kal ro Xprcroé kal rot 
‘Aylou Ilvedparos, où yoQ wréov pele: ris elvai xabapwrepes, Tra 
ar\nOGs els owrnplay AdBy rods Aprovs kal uh els xplua.* From this it is 
evident that ** invocation of the name of God and of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit” over the elements was regarded by Origen as the essential part 
of their consecration. 

This is one of the few in N.T. which touch on the private 
devotions of Christians in the Apostolic age. See Bigg on 1 Pet. iii. 7, 
Iv. 7 


6. roõro 84 Adyw. It is not clear how much the rotro covers ; 
probably the whole of vv. 1-5. The least probable suggestion 
is that it refers solely to the resumption of married life, xai 
TAMY K.T.À. 

ouvyvepny. ‘Concession,’ or ‘indulgence,’ or ‘allowance.’ * 
The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. and is very rare in 
LXX. 

oò xar émrayhy. ‘Not by way of command’ (2 Cor. 
viii. 8). 

* * By permission’ (AV.) is ambiguous; it might mean, ‘I am itted 
by God to say as much as this.’ It was translated venia in some Old Latin 
texts, and this rendering, understood (by Augustine) as meaning ‘ pardon,’ 
led to far-reaching error. It means ‘ By way of concession’: he is telling 
people that they may marry, not that they must do so: ex concessione non ex 
imperio (Beza). There is similar uncertainty as to the scope of the roüro in 
xi. 17, and the afry in ix. 3. In 1 Tim. i. 1, xar’ éxcraytp is used in a 
different sense: ‘in obedience to the command.’ 
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7. 600 86 wdvras. This is in harmony with the xaAóv dvÜporo 
from which he started. Surroundings so licentious as the 
Apostle had at Ephesus and Corinth might well inspire him 
with a longing for universal celibacy., For a similar wish about 
his own condition being that of others see Acts xxvi. 29 (Gxotos 
xai yo eu): in both places we have the comparative use of 
xai, as again in v. 8 and x. 6. 

&àAAÁ. He admits that his own personal feeling is not 
decisive; indeed, is not in accordance with conditions of society 
which have their source in God. Here xdáp«pa (see on i. 7) is 
used in the sense of a special gift of God, a special grace to an 
individual Origen points out that if celibacy is a. xdpopa, so 
also is marriage, and those who forbid marriage forbid what has 
been given by God. 

ó pèr oüres. ‘One in this direction and one in that.’ The 
recognition that opposite courses may each of them be right 
for different individuals is more fully drawn out Rom. xiv. 1-12: 
and see Rom. xii. 6; 1 Pet. iv. ro. We have ovrws . . . ovrws, 
Judg. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. xi. 25, xvii. 15: it is not classical. 

We perhaps understand the Apostle's wish better if we assume 
that it refers, not so much to the fact of remaining unmarried, 
as to the possession of the gift of continence, without which 
it was disastrous to remain unmarried. God had given him 
this gift, and .he wishes that all men had it: but it does not 
follow that every man who has this gift is bound to a life of 
celibacy. In the Apostle's day (v. 26) the xápwpa of continency 
was specially valuable. Cf. Matt. xix. 1r. 


We must read #4\w ôé (N* ACD* F G 17, Am. Copt., Orig.) rather 
than 64A ydp (B D?K L P, Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). The 5¢ marks a slight 
opposition to the concession just mentioned. That concession is not his 
own ideal; ‘I rather wish that all men were as I myself also am.’ Failure 
to see this has caused the substitution of ydp for 8. 

K L, Arm. have xápipa before Exes: Exes xápwpa is doubtless right : 
i KL) Bi» . . , Ò 0€ (N ABCD F P) rather than és pew. . . ds dd 

R? K L). 


VII. 8-40. Advice to Different Classes. 


To the unmarried or widowed, to the married where 
both parties are Christians, to the married where one of the 
two is a heathen, I would advise, as a rule, that you should 
remain as you are, or as you were when you became Chris- 
tians. The same principle would apply to circumcision, and 
also to slavery ; but an opportunity for emancipation may 
be accepted, 
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8To the unmarried and to widows I affirm it to be an 
excellent thing for them, if they should continue to remain 
single, as I also remain.  ?If, however, they have not the 
special gift of self-control, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to be on fire. 1? But to those who have married as 
Christians I give a charge—and it is really not my charge, but 
Christ's—that a wife is not to seek divorce from her husband. 
1! But if unhappily she does do this, she must remain single, or 
else be reconciled to her husband. In like manner a man is not 
to divorce his wife. 

12 To those whose cases are not covered by these directions 
I have this to say; and I say it as my own advice, not as 
Christ’s command: if any member of the Church has a wife 
who is not a believer, and she consents to live with him, let 
him not divorce her ; 1? and if a wife has a husband who is not 
a believer, and he consents to live with her, let her not divorce 
her husband. #4 And for this reason: the consecration of the 
believing partner is not cancelled by union with an unbeliever. 
On the contrary, the unbelieving partner is sanctified through 
union with a believer. If this were not so, the children would 
be left in heathen uncleanness ; whereas in fact, as the offspring 
of a Christian parent, they are holy. 3° But if, on the other 
hand, the unbelieving partner insists on a separation, separation 
let there be. No servile bondage to a heathen yoke deprives 
a Christian man or woman of freedom in such cases. There 
need be no scruples, no prolonged conflict with the unbeliever 
who demands separation: it is in peace of mind that we have 
been placed by our calling as Christians. 1° For how can you 
tell, O wife, whether, by keeping your heathen husband against 
his wish, you will be able to convert him? Or how can you 
tell, O husband, whether you will be able to convert your 
reluctant wife? 

17 Still, the general principle is this: In each case let people 
be content with the lot which God assigned them, and with 
the condition in which God’s call has come to them, and let 
them continue in that course so far as may be. This is the 
rule that I am laying down in all the Churches. 

18 This principle holds good with regard to circumcision. 
Were you already circumcised at the time of your call? Do 
not attempt to efface the circumcision. Or have you been 
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called in uncircumcision? Do not seek to be circumcised. 
19 Neither the one nor the other is of any consequence. What 
really matters is keeping God's commandments, and that is 
vital, % Each one of you, I say, should be content to remain 
in the condition in which God called him. 2! And this applies 
to slavery also. Were you a slave when you were called? Do 
not be distressed at it; yet, if you can become free, make use 
of the opportunity. 

22] say that you need not be distressed at being a slave 
when you became a Christian: every such slave is the Lord's 
freed man. And the converse is true: he who was free when 
he was called is Christ's slave. ?? You were bought with the 
price of His blood, and to Him, whether you are bond or free, 
you belong. Cease to regard yourselves as belonging to men 
in the sense in which you belong to Him, % I repeat, Brothers, 
the general rule. In that state in which each man was called, 
let him be content to remain, remembering God's presence and 
His protecting care. 


8. roig dydporg kai tats xńpars. This includes bachelors, 
widowers, and widows, but not unmarried girls, whose case is 
discussed later (25-38), and who would not have much voice 
in deciding the point in question. The conjecture of rots yypors 
for rais xypa:s is worth considering. A word not found else- 
where in N.T. might be changed to one that is common. ‘Even 
as I’ is more in place, if men only are addressed. “Ayapos 
occurs VV. 11, 32, 34, and nowhere else in N.T. 

xaÀóv. As in v. 1, this introduces the Apostle’s own ideal, 
as illustrated by his own life. As rots éyápos covers both single 
men and widowers, this passage does not tell us whether St Paul 
had ever been married. The very early interpretation of yvýoe 
cúvčvye (Phil. iv. 3) as meaning the Apostle's wife (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 111. vi. p. 535, ed. Potter) may safely be set aside, for 
this passage shows that, if he ever had been married, his wife 
died before he wrote to the Philippians. And if he had been 
married then, would he not have written yvyoia in addressing 
his wife. The argument that, as a member of the Sanhedrin 
(Acts xxvi. 10), he must have been a married man and a father, 
is not strong. This rule (Sank. fo. 36b), as a security for 
clemency, may be of later date, and xaryveyxa jm$ov may be a 
figurative expression for approving of the sentence. The proba- 
bility is that St Paul was never married (Tertull. De Monogam. 
8; Ad Uxor. ii. 1). In all his writings, as also in Acts, there 
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is no trace of wife or child.* The «at in ós xáyo, as in és xai 
(uavróv (v. 7), is the comparative use of xaé. He compares his 
own case with that of those whom he desires to keep unmarried, 
and emphasizes it. The aorist (ueívocw) suggests a life-long and 
final decision. 


9. «i $è oóx dyxparedovrar. ‘But if they have not power over 
themselves’ (midd.). It is doubtful whether the negative coalesces 
with the verb so as to express only one idea. In N.T. we more 
often have «i ov for ‘if not’ than «i pý, which means ‘ unless.’ 
“Where a fact has sharply to be brought out and sharply to be 
negatived, there eè ov seems to be not only permissible, but 
logically correct” (Ellicott). See Burton, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 242, 261, 469; and compare Rom. viii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. ro, 
14, etc. 

What is meant by this failure to have power over themselves 
is partly explained by zvpo?oÓa« (present tense in both verbs). 
À prolonged and painful struggle seems to be intended, a con- 
dition quite fatal to spiritual peace and growth: cf. ix. 25 ; Gen. 
xlii. 30; 1 Sam. xiii. 12. Elsewhere we have zrvpotvo@a: of burn- 
ing with grief and indignation (2 Cor. xi. 29). The advice 
given here is similar to that given in v. 5, dua rjv dxpaciay ùpôv, 
and to the younger widows in 1 Tim. v. 11-15. 


xpecrroy (N B D E) is here the better reading, xpetocoy in xi. 17, where 
see note. It is not easy to decide between «auci» (W* A C* 17) and 
yaujoa (N? BC? D EF, etc.). Editors are divided. Perhaps yaufjoa: was 
changed to yapeîv to conform to wupotc@a. But the change of tense is 
intelligible ; * better to marry once for all than to go on being on fire.’ In 
this Epistle, as elsewhere in N.T., the later form of the aor. (éydunoa) is 
more common (vv. 33, 34) than the earlier (€ynua); in v. 28 both forms 
OCCUI. 


10. rots Sé yeyapnxdow wapayyéAkw. He passes from those 
to whom it is still open to marry or not to marry. ‘ But to those 
who have already married (since they became Christians) I give 
command.’ To render, ‘I pass on the order’ from Christ to you, 
is giving too much force to the preposition. Christ does not 
‘pass on’ the order. The meaning is, ‘I give the order; no, 


* See Max Krenkel, Beiträge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der 
Briefe des Apostels Paulus, pp. 26-46, a careful examination of the question, 
War Paulus jemals verheiratet? Baring Gould thinks that St Paul may have 
married Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 40), and that it was she who supplied him with 
money (Acts xxiv. 26, xxviii. 30). This is not probable. 

t Eph. vi. 16, it is used of the flaming darts of the evil one; Rev. i. 15, 
ii. 18, of what has been refined by fire. It is frequent in the latter sense in 
LXX, and in 2 Macc., with rois Óvuois added, of anger. Some understand 
it here as meaning ‘unsatisfied affection? rather than dxpacía. In ix. 25 we 
have ¢yxpareveoOac again, but nowhere else in N.T. See Hos. vii. 4 and 


Cheyne's note. 
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not I, Christ gives it In class. Grk. rapayyéAAw is used of the 
military word of command: see xi. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 11; often 
in 2 Thess, 1 Tim., Luke, and Acts. When the Apostle gives 
directions on his own authority (v. 12), he says ‘speak,’ not 
‘command.’ 

odx dye, dAAd ô Kdpvos. Christ Himself had decided against 
divorce (Mark x. 9; Luke xvi. 18), and His Apostle repeats His 
teaching: see also Mal. ii. 16. St Paul is distinguishing between 
his own inspired utterances (v. 40) and the express commands 
of Christ, not between his own private views and his inspired 
utterances. And there is no need to assume (as perhaps in 
1 Thess. iv. 15) that he had received a direct revelation on the 
subject. Christ's decision was well known. See Dobschiitz, 
Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1904, p. 109; Fletcher, 
The Conversion of St Paul, Bell, 1910, p. 57. 

yuvatxa ámà ávbpós. The fact that he begins with the unusual 
case of a wife divorcing her husband indicates that such a thing 
had actually occurred or was mentioned in their letter as likely 
to occur. Women may have raised the question. 


xwpo08ra. (N BCK L P) is certainly to be preferred to xwpli{erOax 
(A DEFG): patristic evidence is divided. 


11. ¿àv 8& xoi xepioÓj. ‘But if (in spite of Christ's com- 
mand) she even goes so far as to separate herself,’ she is not to 
marry any other man. "The divorce is her act, not her husband's. 
* Christianity had powerfully stirred the feminine mind at Corinth 
(xi. 5, xiv. 34) In some cases ascetic aversion caused the wish 
to separate” (Findlay). With the xaí compare el ài xac in iv. 7. 
Christ had forbidden marriage with a divorced wife (Luke xvi. 
18), and His Apostle here takes the same ground. If the wife 
who has separated from her husband finds that, after all, she 
cannot live a single life, the only course open to her is to be 
reconciled to the husband whom she has injured. For the con- 
struction (xaraAA, c. dat.) see Rom. v. 1o. Like el à å ô dwicros 
(v. 15) and dAX' el kai Svvaca: (v. 21), this éàv 8& xai «.7.A. is a 
parenthesis to provide for an exceptional case. He then con- 
tinues the Lord's command, that *a husband is not to put away 
(&duévat = xaradvev) his wife. '* St Paul, like our Lord, forbids 
divorce absolutely: mopveía in the wife is not mentioned here as 
creating an exception; and it is possible that this exception 

* The change from x«vpwófjra of the wife to dgleva: of the husband is 
intelligible. The home is his: she can leave it, but he sends her away from 
it, In LXX, xvpw05rat is frequent of separation in place. In papyri it is 
used of divorce ; eà» 8¢ xwplfwrra dw’ dAMjAwr : so also xepwpós. Polybius 
(XXXII. xii. 6) has Kexwpopérn dwd rot dxdpés. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
p. 24 247. Inv. 13, dguéva is used of the wife, perhaps in order to make an 

exact parallel with v. 2. 
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(Matt. v. 32, xix. 9; see Allen and Plummer ad /oc.) was unknown 
to the Apostle, because it had not been made by Christ. 


12. rots $è Aourois. Having spoken of those converts who 
were still unmarried, and of those who had married since their 
conversion, he now treats of those who belonged to neither class. 
There were some who had married before their conversion and 
now had a heathen wife or a heathen husband. Were they to 
continue to live with their heathen partners? Yes, if the heathen 
partner consents to the arrangement. St Paul elsewhere uses oi 
Aowwot of a remainder which is wholly or largely heathen (Eph. 
lh 3; 1 Thess. iv. 13, v. 6). 

Aéyw €ye, ody à Kupios. This is the right order (x A BC P 
17), not yœ Aéyo (D E FG). He means that he is not now 
repeating the teaching of Christ, who is not likely to have said 
anything on the subject. He does not mean that he is speaking 
now, not with Apostolic authority, but as a private individual. 
All his directions are given with the inspiration and power of an 
Apostle, and he speaks with confidence and sureness. He applies 
Christ’s ruling as far as it will reach in the case of a mixed union. 
The Christian party must certainly not dissolve the marriage, if 
the heathen party does not desire to do so. 

yuvaixa é£xec amoroy. Here éxec must mean ‘has,’ not ‘keeps,’ 
‘retains,’ and this shows the meaning of éxérw in v. 2. It is the 
case of a Christian with a heathen wife whom he married when 
he himself was an unbeliever. 

ouveuBoxet. ‘Agrees in being content.’ The compound verb 
(Rom. i. 32) indicates mutual consent, implying that more than 
one person is satisfied (Acts xxii. 20); often with a dative of the 
thing in which agreement is found (Luke xi. 48; Acts viii. 1; 
2 Mac. xi. 24). 

ph ddiérw adriv. AV. has ‘let him not put her away’ here, 
and ‘let her not leave him’ in v. 13: RV. has ‘leave’ in both 
places. Perhaps ‘put away’ would be better in both, as St Paul 
is speaking of divorce. As in v. 11, åġiéva = ároAew, which in 
class. Grk. would be dromeurev. Vulg. has dimittat throughout. 


18. xai oóros. The pronoun shows that atry, and not atry, 
is the right accentuation in v. 12. Here some inferior texts read 
avrós instead of otros, and avróv instead of rov dvdpa. The latter 
term has point, because it was a strong measure for a wife to try 
to divorce her husband. But the Apostle puts both sexes on 
a level by using åġıérw, which is more commonly used of the 
husband, of both. 


14. fjy(acra.. This refers to the baptismal consecration (i. 2, 
vi 11), in which the unbelieving husband shares through union 
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with a Christian wife. The purity of the believing partner over- 
powers (wxg) the impurity of the unbelieving one (Chrys.), so 
that the union is pure and lawful; there is no profanation of 
matrimony. The principle eis odpxa piay holds good in mixed 
marriages (vi. 16), but not to the detriment of the believing 
partner ; as an unlawful union desecrates, so a lawful union con- 
secrates : pluris enim est pietas unius ad conjugium sanctificandum, 
quam alterius ad inquinandum (Calv.). But he goes beyond 
what is written when he adds, interea nihil prodest haec sancti- 
ficatio conjugi infideli.* Note the év in both cases; the Christian 
partner is the sphere in which the sanctification takes place, and 
the heathen partner may be influenced by that sphere. There 
is no such intolerable difference of sphere as to necessitate dis- 
solution of the marriage. 

emet dpa. ‘Since it would then follow,’ ze. if it was the im- 
purity of the heathen partner which prevailed on the analogy of 
Hag. ii. 11-13; there it is uncleanness that is communicated, 
while consecration is not communicated. The Apostle argues 
back from the children to the parents. The child of a parent 
who is aytos must ifso facto be dyws: that he assumes as axio- 
matic. He is not assuming that the child of a Christian parent 
would be baptized ; that would spoil rather than help his argu- 
ment, for it would imply that the child was not ayeos till it was 
baptized. The verse throws no light on the question of infant 
baptism. He argues from the fact that the Corinthians must 
admit that a Christian’s child is ‘holy.’ Consequently, it was 
born in wedlock that is ‘holy.’ Consequently, such wedlock 
need not be dissolved. But he is not approving such wedlock. 
Marriages with heathen are wrong (2 Cor. vi. 14). But, where 
they have come into existence through the conversion of one 
partner in a heathen marriage, the Christian partner is not to 
seek divorce. 

DEF, Latt. add ry miory after yvrau(, NABCKL P omit. d$e$ 
(N*ABCD*EFG P 17, Copt. RV.) is to be preferred to á»óp( (N? D? 
K L, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth. AV.), an unintelligent gloss by one who did 
not see the point of déeX¢q and wanted to make the usual balance to the 
preceding yuvaxi. Vulg., Iren. Tert. add rw vwrqQ to á»ópl, making it 
equivalent to dóeA$q. For vor 8é, D E F G have »vrl, which at the begin- 
ning of a clause is always in N.T. followed by öe. 

ith the argumentative use of érel, ‘since, if that were so,’ cf. xv. 


and see note on Rom. iii. 6. In v. 10, 11 we have a similar ¿rel followed 
by viv, as here. See Burton, Moods and Tenses, 88 229, 230. 





* As Evans says, ‘‘ He stands upon the sacred threshold of the Church: 
his surroundings are hallowed. United to a saintly consort, he is in daily 
contact with saintly conduct: holy association may become holy assimilation, 
and the sanctity which ever environs may at last penetrate. But the man's 
conversion is not a condition necessary to the sanctity of the subsisting con- 
jugal union." Origen compares such a union to a mixture of wine and water. 
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15. ef 82 ô &wwrog ywpifera. ‘But if it is the unbeliever 
that is for separating. The emphasis is on 6 dmeovros, and the 
present tense indicates the heathen partner's state of mind. 
What follows shows that 6 dwurros covers both sexes, and in such 
cases the Apostle has no injunction to give to the unbeliever. 
‘For what have I to do with judging them that are without’? 
(v. 12) ; so the responsibility rests with them, and they may do 
as they please, xwp{éoOu. If, therefore, the heathen partner 
seeks divorce, the Christian partner may consent. The Christian 
partner is under no slavish obligation to refuse to be set free. 
Just to this extent the law against divorce has its limits. 

r Marriages between Jews ought not to be dissolved, and 
marriages between Christians ought not to be dissolved; but 
heathen marriages stand on a different basis. These ought to 
be respected as long as possible, even when one of the parties 
becomes a Christian. But if the one who remains a heathen 
demands divorce, the Christian is not bound to oppose divorce. 
In such matters the Christian ov dedovAwra, has not lost all 
freedom of action ; independence still survives. 

We cannot safely argue with Luther that où dedovAwra implies 
that the Christian partner, when divorced by the heathen partner, 
may marry again. And Luther would have it that this implies that 
the Christian partner, when divorced by “a false Christian," may 
marry again. Who is to decide whether the Christian is “ false ” 
or not? And the principle, which is far older than Luther, that 
* reverence for the marriage-tie is not due to one who has no 
reverence for the Author of the marriage-tie" will carry one to 
disastrous conclusions. Basil (letter to Amphilochius, Canonica 
Prima, Ep. clxxxviii. 9) does not write with precision. All that 
où ded5ovAwraz clearly means is that he or she need not feel so 
bound by Christ's prohibition of divorce as to be afraid to depart 
when the heathen partner insists on separation. 

év 84 eiphvy xékAnney pâs. ‘It is in an atmosphere of peace 
that God has called you.’ This is ambiguous. To what is the 
‘peace’ opposed? If to dondage, which seems natural, then the 
meaning will be that to feel bound to remain with a heathen 
partner, who objects to your remaining, would violate the peace 
in which you were called to be a Christian. If ‘peace’ is op- 
posed to separation, then the meaning will be that you ought to 
do your utmost to avoid divorce. "The former is probably right : 
cf. Col. iii. 15. Heathen animus against Christianity would 
greatly increase the difficulty of insisting upon living with a 
heathen who was anxious for a divorce. In such a State of 
things Christian peace would be impossible. With «v elpijvy 
compare dv dyacpe, 1 Thess. iv. 7. The X supplies the ROM 
complement to the negative ov dedovAwrat. 
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Editors are much divided as to whether óuás (W* A C K, Copt.) or 
quãs (VW? B D EF, Latt. Syrr. AV. RV.) is the better reading. 


16. ri yàp oldas, ydvar. As in v. 15, the case of the heathen 
husband desiring to divorce his Christian wife is uppermost, 
although the other case is also considered. And this verse is 
as ambiguous as the concluding part of v. 15. Either, ‘Do not 
contend against divorce on the ground that, if you remain, you 
may convert your heathen partner; for how do you know that 
you will do that?’ Or (going back to pi dduérw in 13, 14, and 
treating 15 as a rare exception to the almost universal rule), 
* Avoid divorce, for it is possible—you never know—that you 
will convert your heathen partner.’ This latter interpretation 
involves the rendering, * How knowest thou whether thou wilt 
nofsave?' See the LXX of Esth. iv. 14; Joel ii. 14; Jon. iii. 9; 
1 Sam. xii. 22. On the ground that these four passages express 
a hope rather than a doubt, Lightfoot prefers the interpretation 
that the chance of saving the unbelieving partner is ** worth any 
temporal inconvenience." So also Findlay. But the other 
interpretation is probably right. The sequence of thought is 
then quite clear. *If the unbeliever demands divorce, grant 
it: you are not bound to refuse. If you refuse, you will have 
no peace. The chance of converting your heathen spouse is too 
small a compensation for a strained and disturbed life, in which 
Christian serenity will be impossible! To call the latter 
*temporal inconvenience" is a serious understatement. See 
Stanley. For owfew see Rom. xi. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 16; and for 
the history of the idea, Hastings, DB. 1v. pp. 360f.; DCG. n. 
p. 556. The el pý (v. 17) is almost decisive for this view. 


17. This verse may be taken either as a summing up of 
what has just been stated, or as a fresh starting-point for what 
is to follow (18-24). It states the general principle which de- 
termines these questions about marriage, and this is afterwards 
illustrated by the cases of circumcision and slavery. Conversion 
to Christianity must make a radical change in the moral and 
spiritual life, but it need not make any radical change in our 
external life, and it is best to abide in the condition in which 
the call came to us. Therefore the Christian partner must not 
do anything to bring about a dissolution of marriage, any more 
than the Christian slave must claim emancipation. But if the 
heathen party insists on dissolution, or grants emancipation, then 
the Christian may accept freedom from such galling ties.* 


* There is no good reason for suspecting with Baljon that vv. 17-22 are 
an interpolation, or with Clemen that they come from some other Pauline 


Epistle. Beza proposed to place them after v. 40. Equally needlessly, 
Holsten suspects that v. I4 is an interpolation. 
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El pd éxdor ds pepdpixery ô Kuptos, exacroy «.7.A. ‘Only as 
our Lord has appointed to each, as God has called each, so 
let him walk.’ In both clauses ‘each’ is emphatic; and while 
the assignment of circumstances to each individual is attributed 
to Christ, the call to become a believer comes from the Father, 
as in Rom. viii. 28. The «i p (introducing an exception or 
correction) defines and limits the somewhat vague ‘is not under 
bondage in such cases! There remains some obligation, viz. 
not to seek a rupture. One is not in all cases free to depart, 
simply because one cannot be compelled to stay. But nothing 
is here said against the improvement of one's circumstances after 
embracing Christianity. What is laid down is that, unless one's 
external condition of life is a sinful one, no violent change in it 
should be made, simply because one has become a Christian. 
One should continue in the same course (repirareirw), glorifying 
God by a good use of one's opportunities; status, in quo vocatio 
quemque. offendit, instar vocationis est (Beng.). This general 
principle seems to the Apostle so important that he states that 
he has established it in all the Churches under his care, and then 
goes on to illustrate it by two frequent examples of its application. 
On sepurareéiy and dvacrpigav of daily conduct, see Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 15 and Lukyn Williams on Gal. i. 13. See on iii. 3. 

The verse reads better as a fresh starting-point (WH., Way, 
Weymouth, B. Weiss) than as a summary of what precedes 
(Alford, Ellicott). But even if the latter arrangement be 
adopted, there is no close connexion between vv. 16 and 17. 
Some join el pý with «& rjjv yvvaixa. coc«s, ‘whether thou shalt 
save thy wife, whether not! But that would require 4 où, as in 
Matt. xxii. 17. Others understand xepitera, after eè yy, ‘If he 
does not depart’; others again understand cwoes, ‘If thou 
shalt not save her.’ This makes very bad sense, and would 
almost certainly require «i è pý. Theodoret runs the two 
verses into one sentence, ‘How knowest thou . . . except in 
so far as our Lord has apportioned to each?’ This is very 
awkward, and gives no good sense. ‘Only’ or ‘Save only’ is 
the best translation of eè uý. It introduces a caution with regard 
to what precedes, and this forms a preface to what follows. St 
Paul is opposing the restless spirit and desire for further change 
which the Gospel had excited in some converts. . 

kal odrws...Siardogopar. As in xi. 34; Tit. i 5; Acts 
xxiv. 23, we have the middle; in ix. 14, xvi. 1 he uses the active. 
This is evidently spoken with Apostolic authority, and it indi- 
cates that the restlessness and craving for change, against which 
he here contends, was common among Christians. He lets the 
Corinthians know that they receive no exceptional treatment, 
either in the way of regulations or privileges. This checks 

10 
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rebelliousness on the one hand and conceit on the other. 


Odiosum fuisset Corinthiis arctiore vinculo quam alios constringi 
(Calv.) Cf iv. 17. 


ht we to read ueuépuer (N* B) or éuépwer (N3 A CD, etc.)? Aor. 
might be changed to perf. to harmonize with xéxAnxey, and perf. (being less 
common) might be changed to aor. The perf. is preferable. Certainly 
6 Kópios ... ò Oeds (RABCDEF) is to be preferred to 6 Oeds... 6 
Kupos (KL). Elsewhere it is God who calls (1 Thess. iv. 7; Rom. 
iv. 17, viii. 30; 2 Tim. i. 9), while the Lord distributes the gifts (xii. 5; 
Eph. iv. 11). D* F, Latt. substitute d«ddonw for Quaráccoyua:, 

18. MNepiterpypdvos tig éxMj0n. The sentence is probably 
interrogative (AV., RV.), not hypothetical (Tyndale). The sense 
is much the same. A man who was circumcised before con- 
version is not to efface the signs of his Judaism. Jews did this 
sometimes to avoid being known as Jews in gymnastic exercises 
in the palaestra (1 Macc. i. 15; Joseph. 4m. xii. v. 1).* And 
an uncircumcised Gentile is not to seek circumcision ; Gal. 
V. 2, 3; Acts xv. I, 5, 19, 24, 28. St Paul, while proclaiming 
Gentile liberty, acts as a Jew to Jews (ix. 20). See Dobschütz, 
Probleme, p. 84. 


kéxAyral ris (N A BP), ris xéxAnra (DFG), ris éx3$0$9 (EK L). 
xéx\nras ris is doubtless right; the perf. may indicate that these cases 
were generally earlier, Jews converted before Gentiles. 


19. 4 wepcrop? o08€v dori, kai ý dxpoBuotia o0Bév eon. The 
Apostle repeats this in two somewhat different forms in Gal. v. 6 
and vi. 15; €v yap XpwrQ 'lgco0 ovre weprouy te lo vet. ovre 
axpoBvoria, adda rioris St dydmys évepyovuévyg, and ovre yàp 
wepitouyn te doriy ovre axpoBvoria, aÀXà xawy xriow. Having 
previously proclaimed the folly of adopting circumcision, when 
the freedom of the Gospel was open to them, as he has just 
done here in simpler terms (47 mepvrepyéa 0o), he points out that 
the difference between circumcision and uncircumcision is a 
matter of small moment. Those who have it need not be 
ashamed of it, and those who have it not certainly need not 
seek it. ‘The peculiar excellence of the maxim is its declara- 
tion that those who maintain the absolute necessity of rejecting 
forms are as much opposed to the freedom of the Gospel as 
those who maintain the absolute necessity of retaining them” 
(Stanley) . 

Photius, G. Syncellus, and others say that the maxim is a 
quotation from an Apocalypse of Moses. It is extremely un- 
likely that such a principle would be contained in any Jewish 
book earlier than St Paul. Such a book, however, might after- 

* St Paul’s prohibition must be understood in a wider sense. A Jew, 


when he becomes a Christian, is not ostentatiously to cy all Jewish customs 
and modes of life. The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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wards be interpolated by a Christian with these words of the 
Apostle. See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15; Weinel, S? Paul, p 56; 
and consider the Apostle's action in circumcising Timothy and 
not circumcising Titus. 

àÀÀà THpyors x... ‘But keeping of the commandments of 
God is everything. As in iii. 7 and x. 24, the strongly advers- 
ative dAAd implies that the opposite of the previous negative is 
understood. In Gal. v. 6 and vi. 15 the aAA introduces two 
different things (see above), both of them different from this. 
Of all three of them we may say, i his stat totus Christianismus 
(Beng).* Typyows €vroAov occurs Ecclus. xxxii. 23, typ. vópwv, 
Wisd. vi. 18: rgpeiy ras évroAds, Matt. xix. 17 ; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 
1 John ii. 3, where see Westcott. On vr. «ov see Deissmann, 
Light, p. 381. 


20. Repetition of the principle laid down; *In the secular 
surroundings of the calling in which he is called, in these let him 
abide’; and év ravry emphasizes the charge to make no change 
of condition. T In N.T., «Anos is almost exclusively Pauline, and 
it means either the act of calling (Phil. iii. 14) or the circum- 
stances in which the calling took place ( i. 26 and here): it does 
not mean ‘vocation.’ Lightfoot quotes Epictetus (i. 29 § 46), 
pdprus iwd ToU Oeod kexXmpuévos, and (§ 49) ratra péas paprv- 
pev xai katar xovew Ti]v kArow fjv KéxAnKev [ó Gc]. 


21. Soddos éxM0ns; ‘Wast thou a slave when thou wast 
called? Do not mind that. A slave can be a good Christian 
(Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; Tit ii. 9). Thackeray quotes the 
iambic line in Philo, Quod omn. prob. liber 7, dovA0s mé$vxas ; ob 
pérerrí cor Acyov. Here again, the clause might be either inter- 
rogative or hypothetical. 

GMX’ el nai... paddov ypyoat. ' But still, if thou canst also 
become free, rather make use of it than not.’ The xaí affects 
dvwwaca, not «i : ‘if thou art also able to become free as well as 
to remain a slave’; if the one course is as possible as the other ; 
then what? It is remarkable that the Apostle’s advice is inter- 
preted in opposite ways. He says, ‘Rather make use of it.’ 
Make use of what? Surely, rw dvvacOac éAevOepos yéver Pau, the 
possibility of becoming free. This was the last thing mentioned ; 
and ‘make use of’ suits a new condition better than the old 
condition of slavery. Still more decidedly does the aorist (xpHoaz, 


* Stanley has an interesting, but rather fanciful note, connecting this 
Passage with the Father, Gal. v. 6 with the Son, and Gal. vi. 15 with the 
oly Spirit. 
Manufacturers of idols who became Christians claimed this principle as 
justifying their continuing to earn a living in this way. ‘‘Can’t you starve?” 
says Tertullian ; fides famem non timet (De Idol. §, 12). 
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not xpà) imply a new condition. The advice, thus interpreted, 
is thoroughly in keeping with the Apostle’s tenderness of heart 
and robustness of judgment. ‘Do not be miserable because you 
are a slave; yet, if you can just as easily be set free, take advan- 
tage of it rather than not! He regarded marriage as a hindrance 
to the perfection of the Christian life (vv. 32-35). Was not 
slavery, with its hideous temptations, a far greater hindrance ? * 

Nevertheless, various commentators, ancient and modern, 
insist on going back to dovAos for the dat. to be supplied with 
xpyoa: and understand rj 9ovA«(g. Utere servitute quasi re bona 
et utili: servitus enim valet ad humilitatem servandam et ad 
patientiam exercendam (Herv.) It is urged that in this way 
the Apostle remains consistent with his rule, * Abide in the 
calling in which thou wast called.’ But dAX «i xoi. + xpo 
is a parenthetic mitigation given in passing ; like ¢dy 3» xal. — 
xaraÀÀAayfre in v. 11, it mentions a possible exception. "The 
meaning will then be, *Slavery is not intolerable for a Christian, 
but an opportunity for emancipation need not be refused.' 
The Christian slave is not to rebel against a heathen master, 
any more than a Christian wife against a heathen husband; but 
if the heathen is ready to grant freedom, the Christian slave, 
like the Christian wife, may take it without scruple. For this 
view, which is that of Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza, see 
Evans, Lightfoot, and Goudge; for the other, which is that of 
Bengel, Meyer, De Wette, and Edwards, see Alford, Ellicott 
and Schmiedel; but Schmiedel admits that xpjoa, if 7 SovAcia 
is to be understood, at allerdings etwas Seltsames. 


22. & yàp èv rupie KdrnOeis Boddos. ‘For he who, while in 
slavery, was called to be in the Lord is the Lord's freedman.' f 
Or we may take ó with dotAos, * For the slave who was called in 
the Lord’; but the next clause is against this. A slave ‘called 
in the Lord’ is in relation to Christ a freedman: áeAevOepos, 
like /sbertus, is a relative term, used c. gen. of the emancipator. 
Although in his secular condition he remains a slave, in his 
spiritual condition he has been set free: he is xAxyrós dus (i. 1), 
and is free from the bondage of sin (Rom. vi. 6). There is no 
hint here that his master, if he were a Christian, would be sure 
to set him free ; and even Philem. 21 does not imply that. See 
Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 1. pp. 167f.; Deissmann, 
Light, pp. 323, 326-333, 382, 392. 

* Bachmann admits that the Apostle's recommendi le to — 
ano Sadie of peing freed from slavery sweifellos — ierra x 

f lod age, dweXevPepos Kvplov would mean that he had been 
the Lord's slave re that the Lord had manumitted him. He had been in 
slavery and the Lord had freed him from it, and this justifies the expression. 
The Lord was his xpoordrys. 
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‘In like manner, he that was called being free is Christ’s 
slave’; or, ‘the free man by being called is Christ’s slave,’ 
he can no longer do as he likes to his own hurt; he is 
bound to obey his new spiritual Master and Lord. Such a 
bondservant of Christ was the Apostle himself, and he gloried 
in the fact (Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i. 1). Nowhere else in 
the Bible is dreAciOepos found. 


KL, vae Aeth. Arm. add «xal after duolws: D EF G add 8 xal: 
RA B P 17, Vulg. omit. xal or àé xal is usual after éuolws, and hence the 
insertion ; but here neither is required. 


23. npfs hyopdo@yre. This recalls vi. 20 and applies it to 
both classes. The social slave, who has been set free by Christ, 
and the social freeman, who has become enslaved to Christ, have 
alike been bought by God, and are now His property. In one 
sense Christ's death was an act of emanicipation, it set free 
from the thraldom of sin; in another sense it was a change of 
ownership. It is a mistake to suppose that the words are 
addressed only to those who are socially free, charging them not 
to lose their freedom. Such a charge would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the change from the singular to the plural intimates 
that both classes are now exhorted. See below. 

In commenting on this verse, Origen lets us know that he 
was not the first to comment on this Epistle. He speaks of 
what of Aouroi éppynvevrui say on the subject. See on ix. 20. 

ph vireobe Bohor dvOpdmuv. ‘Do not become, do not show 
yourselves to be, bondservants of men.’ The words are obscure. 
It is very improbable that the prohibition is addressed to those 
who are free, and that it forbids them to sell themselves into 
slavery. Such a prohibition could not be needed. Moreover, 
the change from the 2nd pers. sing. to the 2nd pers. plur. shows 
that he is now addressing all his converts. Origen strangely 
interprets the slavery as meaning marriage, in which neither 
partner ro? ldiov cópaTos efovord{e, and from which both partners 
should seek freedom «x ovudwvov. The bondage must mean 
* some condition of life which is likely to violate God's rights of 
ownership’ (Lev. xxv. 42, 55). The interpretation, ‘Do not 
become enslaved to any party-leader,’ is remote from the context. 
More probably, *Do not let social relations or public opinion or 
evil advisers interfere with the absolute service which is due to 
Him who bought you with His Son's blood.' 


* ** [n the time of St Paul, ‘ Lord’ was throughout the whole Eastern world 
& universally understood religious conception. The Apostle's confe-sion of 
his Master as *our Lord Jesus Christ, with the complementary idea that 
Christians were dearly bought ‘slaves,’ was at once intelligible in all the 
fulness of its meaning to every one in the Greek Orient” (Deissmann, New 
Light on the N.T., p. 79). See Lietzmann, Greek Papyri, p. 4. 
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24. The general principle is stated once more with the 
addition of rapa «à. This may mean ‘in the presence of God,’ 
or ‘in God's household,’ or ‘on God's side. The last agrees 
well with pevérw, and makes a good antithesis to dv@pwrwv: ‘let 
your attachments be heavenwards, not earthwards.’ With that 
proviso, all secular conditions, whether of family life, or caste, or 
service, are capable of being made the expression of a Christian 
character. Deissmann, Z/gA/, p. 330. 


VII. 25-40. Respecting unmarried women, the transitory 
and trying character of the present world is against a change 
of condition. The unmarried state leaves people more free 
for God's service. 


23 With regard to unmarried daughters, I have no charge 
from the Lord to pass on to you ; but I offer my opinion as that 
of a man who through the Lord's mercy is not unworthy of your 
confidence, and who perhaps knows Christ's mind, although he 
cannot quote any words of His. ?6 Well then, I think that 
owing to the distressful times that are upon us, it is an excellent 
thing for people to remain as they are. ?7 Are you united to a 
wife? Do not seek to be freed from the tie. Are you at 
present free from this tie? Do not seek to be bound by it. 
But if you do marry, you have committed no sin; “and if a 
maiden marries, she has committed no sin. Yet people who 
make these ties are sure to have increased affliction in the affairs 
of this life. But I, as your adviser, would spare you this, if I 
could.  ??'lhis, however, I do affirm, Brothers. The time 
allowed before the Advent is now very narrow. This means that 
henceforth those who have wives should serve as strictly as those 
who have none, 9 that those who weep should live as though no 
sorrow disturbed them, those who are enjoying life as not 
absorbed in their enjoyment, those who buy as not taking full 
possession, 5 and those who use this world as not eager to use 
it to the full: for transitory indeed is the outward fashion of 
this world. ®Yet I want you to be free from the anxieties 
which the world produces. When a man is unmarried, he is 
anxious about our Lord's interests, studying how he may please 
our Lord ; ® but when once he is married, he is anxious about 
worldly interests, studying how he may please his wife. * Parted 
also by a similar division of interests are the married and the 
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unmarried woman(?) For the unmarried woman is anxious 
about our Lord’s interests, striving hard to be holy both in body 
and in spirit ; but when once she is married, she is anxious about 
worldly interests, studying how she may please her husband. 
% Now I am saying all this simply for your own spiritual profit. - 
I have no wish to throw a halter over you and check Christian 
liberty. On the contrary, I want you to choose what is seemly, 
and, like Mary, to wait upon our Lord without Martha's 
distractions. 

3$ That is my opinion; but there are limitations. If a father 
think that the way in which he is acting towards his unmarried 
daughter is not seemly, because she has long since reached a 
marriageable age and ought now to marry without delay, seeing 
that her nature seems to require it, —he must do as he thinks 
best. There is nothing sinful in it; let the marriage take place. 
9 But when a father has settled convictions that a single life is 
best for his daughter, and has no need to surrender these, but 
has full right to carry out his own wishes, and has decided in his 
own mind to do so,—he will act rightly if he keeps his daughter 
free. 5*It comes to this, therefore, that both of them act rightly. 
The father who gives his child in marriage does well, and he who 
does not do so will be found to have done still better. 

9 A wife is bound as long as her husband lives ; but if he is 
dead, she is free to marry any one she pleases, provided it be in 
holy matrimony with a Christian. ‘But a widow is a happier 
woman if she abides as she is to the end, according to my 
judgment. And I believe that I, no less than others, can claim 
to have the guidance of God’s Spirit. 


25. Mepi 82 rà» wapOdvev. It is clear from the use of 
rapévos in vv. 28, 34, 36, 37, 38, that the word here applies to 
women only; contrast Rev. xiv. 4. On this subject no tradi- 
tional teaching of Christ had reached the Apostle (v. 10); he 
could not frame a judgment partly based upon His teaching 
(v. 12); nor did he feel justified in giving an independent 
Apostolic decision (v. 17), for the responsibility of deciding must 
rest with the father. He is willing, however, to state his own 
opinion; and he intimates that his wonderful conversion and 
call are strong evidence that the opinion of one who has been so 
divinely favoured is worthy of trust. As in 1 Pet. ii. 10 (see 
Hort), 3Aegpévos is used “in reference to the signal mercy of the 
gift of the Gospel "; and this in his case included the call to be 
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an Apostle. We have a similar use of 7Ae7Onuer in 2 Cor. iv. 1, 
and of 7A Onv in 1 Tim. i. 13, 16. Here meres, ‘trustworthy,’ 
is used as in iv. 2 and 1 Tim. i 12; cf. ý paprupia Kvpéov miorý 
(Ps. xix. 8); not as in 2 Cor. vi. 15 and x Tim. iv. ro. 

We have the same contrast between érırayý and yvópy in 
2 Cor. viii. 8, 10. Here the Vulgate has praeæœptum and con- 
silium to distinguish the words, which led to the later distinction 
between ‘precepts’ and ‘counsels of perfection’ (Stanley). 


26. vopifw ov. ‘I think therefore He does not mean that 
he is not sure: what is stated in v. 25 shows that otv introduces 
a decided conviction; and perhaps the use of trapyew rather 
than elva: shows that the conviction is of long standing. He holds 
that this is a sound axiom to start from ; it is good in principle. 

Sid thy évecrücar dvdyxynv. These words are an important 
qualification. The Apostle’s opinion is determined by ‘the 
present necessity,’ ‘the straitness now upon us’ (Heb. ix. 9), 
owing to the disturbances and dangers which he saw; and also 
by the Advent which he believed to be very near (xvi. 22), 
although not yet present (2 Thess. ii. 2). We cannot assume 
that his opinion would have been the same in a more peaceful 
period, and after experience had proved that the Advent might 
be long delayed. For dydyxy of external distress see Luke xxi. 23, 
where the meaning is very similar to the meaning here; 2 Cor. 
vi. 4, Xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; Ps. Sol. v. 8; Testament of Joseph 
ii. 4. Thackeray (S? Paul and Jewish Thought, pp. 105 f.) 
thinks that this passage may reflect Jewish beliefs in the ** Woes 
of the Messiah," the birth-pangs which were to precede His 
Advent (2 Esdr. v. 1-12, vi. 18-24, ix. 1-9; /ubilees xxiii. 11-25; 
Assump. of Moses x. 3-6; Apoc. of Baruch xxvii. 1 f., where see 
Charles, xlvii. 31-39, lxx. 3-10). Lightfoot (on Gal. i. 4) 
contends that éveoracay means ‘ present ' rather than ‘imminent,’ 
but the difference is not great. A trouble which is believed to 
be near and certain is already a present distress. 

Sri rahòr dvOpcww rd odrws elvar. ‘That it is good, I say, for 
a person so to be! "The construction of the verse is not regular, 
but quite intelligible: orc is ‘that,’ not ‘because,’ and the 
second xaAóv picks up and continues the first. But doubt 
arises as to the meaning of rò otras elva. ‘To be thus’ is vague, 
and ‘thus’ may have three meanings: (1) ‘as he is,’ £e. he is to 
remain without change of condition; (2) ‘ asI am,’ or as ai 
rapOévot are, i.e. unmarried ; (3) ‘as I now tell you,’ referring to 
what follows. The first is probably right; it is a repetition of 
the principle already given in v. 24, of which principle v. 27 is an 
illustration. The ovrws in v. 40 and Rom. ix. 20 is similar. 
There is not much difference in effect between (1) and (3). 
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Origen prefers (2), and points out that this is the fourth time 
(vv. 1, 8, 26 ds) that the Apostle has used «addy of celibacy, 
whereas all that he says of marriage is that it is not sin. 


27. Seca: yuvarxi; Like vv. 18 and 21, this may be either 
interrogative or hypothetical. The perfect indicates the settled 
condition of the marriage-tie, and yvvacié means ‘wife,’ not 
‘woman’: betrothal to an unmarried woman is not included. 
There could be no doubt about this case. The Lord had 
prohibited divorce ; therefore pù Cyrat Avauw, ‘never at any time 
(pres. imperat.) seek freedom.’ The advice is permanent. No- 
where else in N.T. does Ave: occur. In LXX it is used only 
of the solving of hard sayings (Eccles. viii. 1; Dan. xii. 8; 
Wisd. viii. 8). See Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. 106. 

AAvoa: dwd y. Here again the perfect means, ‘ Art thou in 
a state of freedom from matrimonial ties?’ It does not mean 
‘Hast thou been freed from a wife by death or divorce?’ The 
verb is chosen because of the preceding Aiew, and bachelors as 
well as widowers are addressed. Here it cannot be assumed 
that such men are not to marry, because they were unmarried 
when they were called to be Christians. The Lord had not 
said this. But in the existing circumstances His Apostle advises 
this. In neither clause need we translate uù fyrea ‘Cease to 
seek.’ We do not know that any Corinthian Christians had 
been trying to be divorced from their wives, though probably 
some were trying to be married. 


28. dày 82 xol yaphons. He at once hastens to assure those 
who have already done what he now advises them not to do, that 
they have done nothing wrong: ‘But if it be that thou do 
marry. The xaí, as in v. 11, intensifies the verb; if it has 
already gone as far as that. See Evans on this aorist. 


The ‘and’ in * but and if’ (AV., RV.) is not a translation of the xal, 
but an archaic reduplication of the ‘if.’ Perhaps ‘and if? is a corruption 
of ‘an if, for ‘an’=‘ if,’ as in the saying ‘If ;/s and ans were pots and 


In this verse we have both the later (ajos) and the classical (yhup) 
form of the aorist. But some texts (KL, Chrys.) have altered yaujoys to 
hugs, while DEF G have Mfys *yvraixa, Vulg. acceperis uxorem. In 
ix. 21, 22 we have both xepõðarô and xepdjow. 


ox Jjpapres. The thought goes on to the marriage as a fact; 
‘there was no sin in that. This sounds incongruous in English, 
and we must say *thou hast not sinned.' Origen remarks that 
Paul does not say dav yaunoys, kaAóv. 

4 wapOdvos. If the article is genuine, it is generic: a reference 
to some particular case at Corinth is not likely. 

(Aw 82 Tjj capxi goucw ot +. ‘But affliction for the flesh 
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will be the lot of those who act thus.’ Quum diceret, habituros 
tribulationem carnis, vel in carne, significat, sollicitudines et 
angustias, quibus conjuges implicantur, ex negotiis terrenis pro- 
venire. Caro igitur hic pro homine externo capitur (Calv.). This 
would be specially true in the persecutions which were to 
precede the Advent. As Bacon says, “He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune ” ; and “ children sweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter.” Origen makes 
Ais refer specially to the wife, quoting Gen. iii. 16. The 
dative may be locative; ‘in the flesh’ (AV., RV.) ; tribulationem 
carnis (Vulg.) ; pressuram carnis (Tert. ); afflictionem in carne 
(Beza). Cf. exóAoy rjj capxt, ‘thorn for the flesh’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
éyà Sé pôv peðopar. ‘But I for my part spare you': this 
is his aim as their spiritual adviser. The emphatic éyo makes 
‘I won't pain you by saying more’ an improbable interpretation. 
In what way does he spare them? Volo vos illam tribulationem 
sentire (Herv.). deo quia, secundum indulgentiam conjugia non 
omnino prohibeo (Primasius). Atto admits both reasons, but the 
former is probably right, and it almost excludes the latter. He 
aims at keeping them from affliction by persuading them not to 
marry. Cf. 2 Cor i. 23, xii. 6, xiii. 2. 
yauhoys (N B P [yauog A] 17) rather than véuys (K L, Orig. Chrys.) to 
agree with the following yjup, or Aágys yuwatxa (DF, Latt. acceperis 
uxorem), Tert. duxeris uxorem. It is less easy to decide ‘whether 7? before 


wap0évos should be inserted (XN A D E K LP) or omitted (BF G). D*F 
insert év before ry capal. 


29. Toóro & dnp. ‘But this I do declare.’ The change from 
Aéyo (v. 6, i. 12, vi. 5) to ġypí should be marked in translation, 
whether the change has significance or not; but even the RV. 
fails to do this. The change probably gives special seriousness 
to the assertion. ‘But, though I counsel none to change their 
state, I do counsel all to change their attitude towards all 
earthly things We have the same expression, introducing a 
solemn warning, xv. 50; cf. x. 15, 19: nowhere else in N.T. or 
LXX does the rst pers. sing. occur. The rovro does not refer to 
what precedes ; he is not repeating what he has just said. He is 
reminding them of a grave fact, which has to be considered in 
connexion with marriage, and indeed with the whole of life. He 
has been insisting on the dvdyxy already present: he now insists 
on the (supposed) shortness of the interval before the Advent. 
Both facts confirm the advice which he gives. 

ô xatpds cuveoradpdvos dor. ‘The allotted time has become 
short,’ lit. ‘has been drawn together so as to be small in 
amount.’ As in Rom. xiii. 11, 6 xaipós is used almost as a 
technical term for the period before the Advent (Westcott on 
Heb. ix. 9). Hort (on 1 Pet. i. 11) thinks that it was owing 
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probably to its use in Daniel (ix. 27, etc.) that in out Lord's time 
it was specially used with reference to national religious expecta- 
tions. But St Paul by no means always uses it in this special 
eschatological sense, although he commonly uses it of *a fixed 
and limited time’ or ‘a fitting period,’ while xpóvos is time 
generally, and is unlimited. That he still believed that the Second 
Coming was near is evident from x. 11, xv. 21 ; but a little later 
his view seems to be changing (Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
p. 379; Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 113). 
Calvin and others explain the words here of the shortness of 
human life; ‘you are sure to die before long.’ This makes good 
sense, but probably not the right sense. 

Some texts (D E F G) ins. ðr: before ò xaipós : the best omit. A more 
important point is the punctuation of what follows, Should a stop, 
comma, or colon be placed after dori», and rò Aourór be taken with Iva 
K.T.À. ? Or should it be placed after rd Aovrór, and rò Aocrór be taken with 
what precedes? Editors are divided ; but the former is better for two 
reasons. In the Pauline Epp. 7d Aourór commonly leads (Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 1), as also does Aouvrór (2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 8. And rà Aourór is weak after guvegr. dsr, ‘is straitened as to its 
residue.’ 

TÒ Aowwdr tra kat oi dx. y. ‘So that, henceforward those also 
who have wives may be as though they had none.’ St Paul 
rather frequently puts words in front of ive for emphasis ; 2 Cor. 
iL 4; Gal. ii. 10; Rom. vii. 13; Col. iv. 16. It is quite clear 
that, if the conditions of the time are such that those who have 
wives ought to be as if they had none, then it is foolish to 
marry ; for as soon as one had taken a wife one would have to 
behave as if one had not got one, #.¢. one would undertake a 
great responsibility, and then have the responsibility of trying to 
be free from it. Far better, in such circumstances, never to under- 
take it. In 2 Esdr. xvi. 40—48 there is a good deal that resembles 
this passage; but 2 Esdr. xv., xvi. are an addition made by a 
Christian about A.D. 265, and the writer very likely had this 
passage in his mind when he wrote. 

The force of the «xa is not quite certain. He has been 
saying that in such times the unmarried state is best, and then 
goes on to say that not only the married, but also all bound in 
any earthly circumstances, should practise ‘detachment’; then 
the xaí would mean ‘both’ (AV., RV.) Even when three or 
four things are strung together in Greek, the first may have xaí as 
well as the rest. In Acta Pauls ef Theclae (p. 42, ed. Tisch.) 
we have paxdpiot of €xovres yuvaixas ws py €xovres, Gri aŭro 
dyyAor Oeo yevijgovra:. 

The meaning of the illustrations 1s fairly clear. Married men 
are apt to become absorbed in domestic cares, mourners in their 
sorrow, buyers in the preservation of what they have bought. A 
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Christian, with dangers all round him and the Advent close at 
hand, ought not to be engrossed in any of his surroundings, 
knowing how temporary they are. He should learn how to sit 
loose to all earthly ties. 


80. ds pi) xatdxovres. ‘As not entering upon full ownership,’ 
or ‘ keeping fast hold upon’ (xi. 2, xv. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 10; 1 Thess. 
v. 21, where see Milligan, p. 155). Earthly goods are a trust, 
not a possession. 

81. ds ph xaraxpópevo. ‘As not using it to the utmost’; 
lit. ‘using it down to the ground,’ and so, ‘using it completely 
up.’ We are not to try to get all we can out of externals. The 
rendering ‘abusing’ or ‘misusing’ is not the right idea.* Here 
and in x. 18 only: in Ep. Jer. 28 of the idolatrous priests ‘ using 
up for their own profit’ the sacrificial offerings. The man who 
remembers that he is only a sojourner in the world is likely to 
remember also that worldly possessions are not everything, and 
that worldly surroundings cannot be made permanent. Lightfoot 
quotes from Seneca (Ef. Afor. Ixxiv. 18), * Let us use them, let 
us not boast of them: and let us use them sparingly, as a loan 
deposited with us, which will soon depart." | 

wapdye yàp Tò oxfjpa T. x. T. ‘For transitory is the fashion of 
this world.’ There is no need to take the. ydp back to ô xaipóx 
cuvertaApnevos éoriv. Indeed, this does not make very good 
sense. The yap explains the reason for the preceding counsels, 
especially the last one. Tò oyjpar. x. is not a mere periphrasis 
for ô xócpos: the phrase expresses ‘the outward appearance,’ 
all that can be apprehended by the senses. This may change, 
and does change, season by season, although the world itself 
abides. Praeterit figura mundi, non natura, ut in aliam speciem 
mundus verlatur (Herv.).T Cf. 2 Esdr. iv. 26; and see Deiss- 
mann, ZigA/, p. 281; Resch, Agrapha, p. 274. 

Because xpác0a« commonly has the dative (2 Cor. i. 17, iii. 12) some 
texts have corrected rà» xósuor (the reading of &* A BD* FG 17) to rg 


kócpqp, Even in class. Grk., xaraxpacOa often has the accusative: in ix. 
18 it has the dative. 


82. dpepiuvous. ‘Free from anxieties,’ such as ‘choke the 
word’ (Mark iv. 19) and distract from the thought of ‘ that Day’ 
(Luke xxi. 34). ‘Without carefulness’ (AV.) is not the meaning: 
cf. Matt. xxviii. 14; Wisd. vi. 15, vii. 23. * Carefulness' formerly 


* The Vulgate has /anquam nom utantur, which seems to imply different 
Greek : Beza, se non abutentes, which is right, for abuti often means ‘to use 
up. ‘Misusing’ would be wapaxpiperon. In Philo (De Josepho xxiv.) we 
have xp@ uh rapaxpwpyeros. 

t Excepting Phil. ii. 8, exfua occurs nowhere else in N.T., and, excepting 
Isa. iii 17, nowhere in LXX. The destruction of the material universe is 
not a Pauline idea. 
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meant ‘anxiety’ (Ps. cxxvii. 3). Bacon couples it with ‘trouble 
of mind,’ and Latimer calls it ‘wicked’ (Wright, Bible Word- 
Book, p. 111). In papyri the wish that a person dyépipvos yévy is 
common. The Apostle goes on to give examples, and to show by 
his wording that there is a right kind of pépıuva as weli as a wrong. 
was dpécy T Kupiw. The thought of pleasing Christ and 
God is frequent in the Pauline Epp. (Rom. viii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 
15, iv. 1; Col. i. 10; 2 Cor. v. 9) See on x. 33. Through- 
out 7v. 32-34 dpéoy (X ABD EFG) is certainly the right 
reading, not dpécee K L P). See Matt. vi. 24 and 2 Tim. ii. 4. 


33. å è yapyjoas. The aorist points to the time when the 
change of interest took place: ‘once a man is married.’ 
Epictetus (Zachir. 18) holds that the care of external things (rà 
éxros) is fatal to devotion to one’s higher nature: a man is sure 
(xaca dvayxy) to neglect the one in caring for the other. 


After ry yurari there is much doubt as to punctuation and reading. 
Does xal ueuépuratc belong to v. 33 or v. 34? The Vulg. takes it with 
v. 33, ef divisus est, ‘and he is a divided man,’ ‘he is no longer single- 
hearted.’ This spoils the balance of rôs dp. T.x. and rôs dp. ry y. More- 
over, it isa weak addition to tbe latter. The arrangement in AV. and 
RV. seems better. Some texts (D? E F G K L) omit the xal before pepé- 
purrau, and with that omission ueuépwras must belong to what follows: but 
this xaí is probably genuine (N A B D* P 17, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). So 
also the xal after vex. (RABD'FGKL P, Vulg. Aeth.). The position 
of ġ dyapos is uncertain. Should it be inserted after 4 yurh only (B P 
Vulg.), or after 4 wap@évos only (DEFGK L Syrr. Arm), or in both 
places (N A F? 17, Aeth.)? This third reading cannot be right, and the 
evidence for 4 avauos after ù yur} is thereby weakened. If, however, ù) 
äyapos be read after 7) yur} only, then xal ueuépurrac must be taken with 
v. 33. The alternative readings therefore are: ry yuvaixl kal ueuépurraa 
xal h yvy); h Ayapos kal 1j wapOévos uepuuva T. T. x. (Lach. Treg. WH.) and 
TH yuvaixl, kal neuépurraa kal 3) yuvh kal 3) wapOévos, 3) Ayayos peure T.T.K. 
(Tisch. Alf. Rev. Ell.). Lightfoot (writing before the appearance of WH.) 
says: ''I venture to prefer this latter reading, though supported chiefly 
by Western authorities, from internal evidence; for the sentences then 
become exactly parallel. There is just the same distinction between the 
married woman and the virgin as between the married and the unmarried 
man. The other view throws sense and parallelism into confusion, for 
xal pepéporas is not wanted with v. 33, which is complete in itself. It also 
necessitates the awkward phrase 4j yurh xal 4j wap0évos peppy. The 
reading 4 yvvh ?) yapos xal 4 wapOdvos 4$ &yapos illustrates the habitual 

ractice of scribes to insert as much as possible, and may be neglected." 

einrici proposed a second ueuépurai: TD yuvar kal neuépurrou, pept- 
porai kal Ù yurh.  dyapos kal h wapOévos pepiuyg, x. ̃. A. This is pure con- 
jecture ; but it restores the balance of clauses and accounts for the double 
xal. Findlay thinks it ‘‘tempting.” Bachmann tabulates the confusing 
evidence. See Resch, Agrapha, Pp. 8, 183. 

On the other hand, see Introd. § ‘‘ Text." The question of reading 
must precede and determine that of punctuation. The MS. evidence for 
zal before ueuépurrat is overwhelming ; that for 4j &yapos immediately after 
yur} scarcely less so. The sense given to ueuépwra« in AV. is “ill attested 
and improbable " (WH.) and would require a plural verb. 
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84. Tva f dyia. Bengel remarks that dyia here means more 
than it does in v. 14: what is set apart from the world for God 
ought to conform to the purity of God and not to the defilements 
of the world: Trench, Syn. 888; Cremer, pp. 598 f. See r Tim. 
v. 5, and the art. Het/igung in Herzog (Hauck). Stanley quotes 
Queen Elizabeth, who said that England was her husband. 


85. wpós Td bpiv adrav cóp$opov. His aim is not to glorify 
his ministry as Apostle of the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 13), but to keep 
them free from cares (v. 32). Cf. x. 33, the only other place in 
N.T. in which ovpdopos occurs. The reading cvpdépor is pro- 
bably wrong, as in x. 33. 

Bpéxov Spiv émBddw. ‘Cast a snare upon you’ (AV., RV.) 
gives a wrong idea: Bpoxos is a halter or lasso, not a trap (here 
only, in N.T.). He has no wish to curtail their freedom, as one 
throws a rope over an animal that is loose, or a person that is to 
be arrested : accesserat lictor injiciebatque laqueum (Livy i. 26). 
Cf. Philem. 14; Prov. vi. s. Lagueo trahuntur inviti (Beng.). 

GAAd wpós Tò x... ‘On the contrary, with a view to’: what 
follows is an expansion of áp.epip.vovs : cf. Rom. xiii. 13. 

eümápeBpov. Cf. rapebpevovres i in ix. 13, and * Give me wisdom, 
that sitteth by Thy throne,’ rjv trav càv Ópóvev rdpedpov (Wisd. 
ix. 4). The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. Com- 
bined with azeptowacrws it suggests the contrast between Mary 
sitting at the Lord's feet and Martha distracted by much serv ing, 
mepueamáro rept modi Staxoviay (Luke x. 4o). Cf. va drepic- 
vügTOL yévwvrat Tis TNS ciepyecias, ‘that they might never be 
distracted from Thy goodness ' (Wisd. xvi. 11); and see Ecclus. 
xl. 1, 2. The reading evzpécedpov has hardly any authority.* 


86. The verse indicates that the Corinthians had asked him 
about the duty of a father with a daughter of age to marry. The 
question is what he ought to do, not what she ought to do: his 
wishes, not hers, are paramount. This is in accordance with the 
ideas of that age, and the Apostle does not condemn them. 

There is no need to place a comma after voie: her being 
of full age is what suggested to the father (who may have been 
warned also by friends) that he is not behaving becomingly 
towards his child in not furthering her marriage. Apparently 
vopite, like vouigw in v. 26, is used, not of a hesitating opinion 
but of a settled conviction ; and verbally aoyyvovety looks back 


* See the remarkable parallel in Epictetus (Dës. iii. 22 ; 
tion, Bell, 1903, 11. p. 87): '' But in the present state of things gs, — ich e Di is like 
that of an army placed in battle order, is it not fit that the philosopher should 
without any distraction (dweplowacrov) be employed only on the ministration 
(dtaxovlg) of God, not tied down to the common duties of mankind, nor 
entangled in the ordinary relations of life?” 
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to eboyypov in v. 35; but perhaps only verbally, because the 
spheres are so very different. ‘Past the flower of her age’ is 
perhaps too strong for trépaxpos (Vulg. superadu/ta): Luther is 
right ; weil sie eben wohl mannbar ist, and in Corinth there was 
danger that a girl, who was old enough to marry and anxious to 
marry, might go disastrously astray if marriage was refused. In 
Ecclus. xli. 9 the father is anxious év veórqr airs p TOTE 
zapaxuácy. Plato (Rep. 460 E) speaks of pérpios Xpóvos AKERS 
as being 20 for a woman and 3o. for a man. ‘Aoxnpoveiy 
occurs nowhere else in N.T., and trépaxyzos nowhere else in the 
Bible. 
odrws Sethe: Virecbat. That he had better let her marry, 
not simply propter voluntatem puellae (Primasius), but because of 
the possible consequences of refusing. 'Let him do what he 
will’ does not mean that it is a matter of indifference whether 
he allows the marriage or not, and that he can please himself ; it 
means that he is free to do what his conviction (voui£e) has led 
him to wish. It is wholly improbable that rts, abro? and ôs (7. 37) 
refer to the suitor, the prospective bridegroom. The Corinthians 
would not have asked about him. It is the father’s or guardian's 
/ duty that is the question. Still more improbable is the conjecture 
that the Apostle is referring to a kind of spiritual betrothal 
between unmarried persons. It is supposed that Christian 
spinsters with “ascetic tendencies, in order to avoid ordinary 
marriage, each placed themselves formally under the protection 
of a man, who was in some sense responsible for the woman. 
She might or might not share the same house, but she was 
pledged to share his spiritual life. And the meaning of v. 36 
would then be that the man who has formed a connexion of this 
kind may, without sin, turn it into an ordinary marriage. In this 
way the plural yapeirwoay is free from all difficulty. But, quite 
independently of the improbability that St. Paul would sanction 
so perilous an arrangement, there is the obstacle of yapé{wy in 
v. 38, which everywhere in N.T. (Matt. xxii. 30, xxiv. 38 ; Mark 
xii. 25 ; Luke xvii. 27, xx. 35) means ' give in marriage "(in LXX 
it does not occur). In spite of this, some make it mean ‘marry’; 
while others accept the absurdity that the man who has formed a 
special union with a woman may give her in marriage to another 
man. The yapifwy is decisive: the Apostle is speaking of a 
father or guardian disposing of an unmarried daughter or ward. 
yopeitwoav. The plural is elliptic, but quite intelligible ; 
‘Let the daughter and her suitor marry.’ Cf. pefvwow, 1 Tim. 
il. I5. 


To avoid the awkwardness, D* F G, Arm., Jan read *yajelro, while 
def Vulg., Ambrst. have non peccat si nubat, ‘he sinneth not if she 
marry.’ 
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37. ôs Sè Éorqkev . . . ESpaios. It is assumed that a father 
would originally be of the Apostle's opinion, that da rijv everr- 
cav aváyxyv, it is better for a daughter to remain single; and the 
case is now stated of a father who is able to abide by that con- 
viction, because his daughter's circumstances do not compel him 
to change it. There is in her condition no ó$«Q« yiverOa, no 
avayxn to determine the father to act against his general principle. 
In N.T., patos is peculiar to Paul (xv. 58; Col. i. 23); in LXX 
it does not occur, but is frequent in Symm. Cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

é£ovsiar 5à xe. mepi rod iBiov 0. ‘He can do as he likes 
about his personal wishes’ (€eori, vi. 12, x. 23), cum virgo non 
adversaretur sed assentiretur huic paternae voluntati (Herv.). 
The repetition of tScos respecting his will and heart, and the 
change to éavrov respecting his daughter, seem to mark the 
predominance of the father in the matter. Similarly, in v. 2 we 
have ty avroð yvvaixa, and in v. 4 rod i&(ov coparos. With 
Kéxpixey compare xéxptxa in v. 3, and with the emphatic rovro 
preparing for what is to follow, compare 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

™mpetv. ‘To keep her as she is,’ ‘guard her in a state of 
singleness, not ‘to keep her for himself.’ On roujoe see v. 38. 


éópaios comes last in its clause with emphasis (^N A B D E P), not im- 
mediately after fery«e» (K L): FG, de Aeth. Arm. omit éópaios. KL 
omit aóroU before ddpaios. After réxpıxev, év T. idlg x. («KA B P) is to be 
preferred to é» T. x. aùroô (DEF GK L). rod before rnpety (D E F G K L) 
should be omitted (N A B P 17, ed). 


38. xai ô yapifey . . . xai o ph. This probably means ‘ Both 
he who does and he who does not’: they both act well. Or, 
* Jt is equally true that A. acts well, and that B. will act better.’ 
By a dexterous turn, which perhaps is also humorous, the Apostle 
gives the preference to the one who does not give his daughter 
in marriage. The change from moret to morroe is also effective : 
the one ‘does well,’ the other ‘will be found to do better,’ for 
experience will confirm his decision. This xaAós and xpetocoy 
may be said to sum up the results of the whole chapter. 


yaulfww (VW A B D E 17) rather than éxyaulfwr (K LP). rh» davrod 
vapüérvor (Ñ A P) is perhaps preferable to r. r. éavrov (BD E, Vulg. 
virginem suam): K L, AV. omit the words. k«aÀàós rac (RADEKLP, 
Vulg.) rather than x. mahoe: (B); and «petoaor rajoe ( A B 17, Copt.) 
rather than xp. roet (DEF GK LP, Vulg.). Copyists thought that both 
verbs must be in the same tense; some changed roci to roujoe, and others 
Troujo et to rotet, asin AV. 


39. A few words are added about the remarriage of widows. 
As their case is covered by vv. 8 and 34 we may suppose that 
the Corinthians had asked about the matter. In Rom. vii. 1-6 
the principle stated here is used again metaphorically to illustrate 


the transition from law to grace: ef ócov xpóvov appears in both 
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passages. Romans was written soon after 1 Corinthians. There 
we have edy 86 aroOdvy ò avijp: for xotyyOy see on xi. 30.* 

póvov dv Kopie. ‘Only as a member of Christ,’ which implies 
that she marries a Christian.t To marry a heathen, especially in 
Corinth, would make loyalty to Christ very difficult: cf. v. 22, 
ix. I, 2, xi. 11, xv. 58, xvi. r9. For the ellipse of the verb after 
póvov see Lightfoot on Gal. ii. 1o and v. 13. 


Rom. vii. 2 has influenced the text here. W D?EFGLP ins. »ójup 
after 8édera:, but N* A B D* 17, Am. Copt. Aeth. Arm. omit. For xou/f6p, 
A, Orig. Bas. have åroĝáry. 


40. paxapwwrépa. In the same sense as paxdptoy püÀXov, 
Acts xx. 35. She will have more real happiness if she does not 
marry again. There is no inconsistency between this and r Tim. 
v. 14. The ‘younger widows’ come under the rule given in 
?. 9. 

oUres. Jn statu quo, as in 2 Pet. iii. 4, rávra ovrws Óupévet. 
Here the word refers to the condition which she entered when 
her husband died. This confirms the interpretation of otrws in 
v. 26. In both cases the person had better make no change. 

xarà Thy ipy yvépqv. The épýv is emphatic, and implies 
that there are other opinions. 

Sond 8à xdyd. Non dubietatem significat (Primasius) any more 
than voué£o (v. 26). ‘And I also think,’ not ‘I think that I also’ 
(RV.) Other people may believe that their views are inspired, 
but the Apostle ventures also to believe that he is guided in his 
judgment by God's Spirit. It seems to be clear from this that 
some of those who differed from him appealed to their spiritual 
illumination. See Goudge, p. 68 ; Stanley, pp. 117 f. ; Dobschütz, 
P 64. 

On the authority of B 17, Aeth. and some other witnesses, WH. read 
ydp in preference to 3é (ARADEFGKL P, Latt. Copt.), placing 3é in 
the margin. A few texts have no conjunction. 

F G and some Latin texts (abeo or habeam) have tyw for Execs. 

Alford remarks on ch. vii., **In hardly any portion of the Epistles has 
the hand of correctors and interpolators of the text been busier than here. 
The absence of all ascetic tendency from the Apostle's advice, on the point 
where asceticism was busiest and most mischievous, was too strong a testi- 
mony against it to be left in its original clearness.” 


Saepe apostoli in epistolis de conjugio agunt: unus Paulus, 
semel, nec sua sponte, sed interrogatus, coelibatum suadet, idque 
lenissime (Beng.). These words are an excellent summary of the 


* Hermas seems to have vv. 39, 40, and 28 in his mind in Mand. 1v. iv. 1. 
t Harnack disputes this (Mission and Expansion, i. P. 81) Tertullian 
(4d Uxorem, ii. 1, 2) implies that marriages between Christians and heathen 
did take place. See Cyprian (Zest. iii. 62); matrimonium cum gentilibus 
non fungendum. 
II 
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teaching in this chapter as to the comparative value of marriage 
and celibacy: the preference given to celibacy is tentative and 
exceptional, to meet exceptional conditions. ‘ No condemnation 
of marriage, no exclusion of the married from the highest bless- 
ings of the Christian life, finds a place in the N.T.” (Swete on 
Rev. xiv. 4, which he says * must be taken metaphorically, as the 
symbolical character of the Book suggests.") See also Goudge, 
pp. 63-65. 


VIIL 1-XI. 1. FOOD OFFERED TO IDOLS. 
VIII. 1-3. General Principles. 


An idol represents nothing which really exists. Conse- 
quently, eating what is offered to such a nonentity ts a matter 
of indifference: yet,in tenderness to the scruples of the weak, 
we ought to abstain from eating. 


1Now, as to the subject of food that has been offered in 
sacrifice to idols, we are quite aware (as you say) that we all have 
knowledge ; we all are acquainted with the facts and understand 
them. But do not let us forget that knowledge may breed conceit, | 
while it is love that builds up character. ?If any one imagines 
that he has acquired knowledge, he may be sure that he has 
not yet attained to the knowledge to which he ought to have 
attained. 5But if any one has acquired love of God, this is 
the man who is known by God, and God's recognition of him 
will not breed conceit. *Let us return then from these thoughts 
to the subject of eating the flesh of animals that have been sacri- 
ficed to idols. About that we are quite aware that there is no 
such thing in the world as the being that an idol stands for, and 
that there is no God but one. For even if so-called gods do 
really exist, —if you like, in heaven, or, if you like, on earth; 
and, in fact, there are many such gods and many such lords, — 
6 nevertheless, for us there is but one God, who is the Source of 
allthings and our Final End, and but one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom the whole universe was made and through whom 
we were made anew. "Still, as I have intimated, we do not find 
in all men the knowledge to which you appeal. On the contrary, 
some of you, through being accustomed all their lives to look 
upon an idol as real, partake of sacrificed meat as if it were a 
real sacrifice to a god, and their conscience, being too weak to 
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guide them aright, is defiled with the consciousness of having 
done something which they feel to be wrong. 8 But surely it is 
not food that will affect our relation to God: if we do not eat, 
we are none the worse in His sight, and if we do eat, we are 
none the better. ꝰ Always take care, however, that this freedom 
of yours to do as you like about eating or not eating does not 
become an obstacle to the well-being of the weak. 1° For if any 
such person sees you, who have the necessary knowledge, not 
only eating this meat, but sitting and eating it in the court of the 
idol, will not the very fact of his weakness cause his conscience 
to be hardened—hardened into letting him eat what he still 
believes to be a sacrifice to an idol? This must be wrong; 
for it means bringing ruin to the weak man through your know- 
ledge—ruin to the brother for whom Christ died. 1? But in thus 
sinning against your brethren, and in fact giving their conscience 
a blow which it is too weak to stand, ye are sinning against 
Christ. !5' Therefore, if what I eat puts a stumbling-block in my 
brother's way, I will never eat meat again, so long as the world 
lasts, rather than put a stumbling-block in my brother's way. 

1. Nep 8é rõr eidwhobórwr. St Paul is probably following the 
order of the Corinthians’ questions, but the connexion between 
this subject and the advisability of marriage (vii. 2—5, 9, 36) is 
close. Impurity and the worship of idols were closely allied 
(Rev. ii. 14, 20), especially at Corinth, and either evil might lead 
to the other (see Gray on Num. xxv. 1, 2). By rà eidSwAoOvra is 
meant the flesh that was left over from heathen sacrifices. This 
was either eaten sacrificially, or taken home for private meals, 
or sold in the markets (4 Macc. v. 2; Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25; Rev. 
ii. 14, 20). In x. 28 we have iepóÜvrov, which, like O«ófvrov, gives 
the heathen point of view.* 

ofbauev, See Rom. ii. 2, iii. 19, and Evans on 1 Cor. viii. 1, 
additional note, p. 299. The expression is frequent in Paul. 

wdvreg yvàow čxopev. Perhaps a quotation, made with gentle 
irony, from the Corinthians’ letter. See Moffatt, Zit. of N.T., 
p. 112. They had claimed enlightenment—so dear to Greeks— 
on this subject of the true nature of idol-worship. They knew 
now that there were no gods ; the worship of them was a nullity. 
The Apostle does not dispute that, but enlightenment is not 
everything: and in the gift which is better than enlightenment 
the Corinthians are lacking. Some commentators take zdyrres 
to mean all Christians, which has point. It can hardly mean 


* In Aristoph. Aves 1265, mortals are forbidden to send lepóvro» rarvó» 
to the gods through the air which belongs to the birds. 
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the Apostle and all who are similarly illuminated: he is urging 
that knowledge is not the prerogative of a privileged few. 

4 yvàsis þuoroi. Enlightenment is not merely insufficient for 
solving these questions; unless it is accompanied by love, it is 
likely to generate pride. While love builds up, mere knowledge 
puffs up. Thus in Col. ii. 18 (the only place outside 1 Cor. in 
which the verb occurs) we have, eix pvovovpevos id ToU voos 
ys cepxós. The Apostle once more glances at the inflated 
self-complacency which was so common at Corinth (iv. 6, 18, 
19, V. 2). ‘Puffed up’ is just what dyármy is not (xiii. 4). Cf. 
tupdopuat, 1 Tim. iii. 6, vi. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 4. Est genus scientiae, guo 
homines tumescunt ; quae quia charitate non est condita, ideo inflat. 
Ille qui putat se scire, propterea quia intelligit omnia licita, et non 
inquinare quod in nos intrat (Matt. xv. 11, 20), dum ad scandalum 
fratris licita sumit, nondum cognovit quemadmodum oporteat eum 
scire (Atto). Loving consideration for the weakness of others 
buttresses them, and strengthens the whole edifice of the 
Church (Rom. xiv. 15). Ramsay, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, 


. 257. 

Á 96 dydwy oixoSopet. For the first time in this letter St Paul 
uses this verb: but oixo8ojoj occurs iii. 9 and émowoSopev iii. 10. 
The earliest use of it in his writings is 1 Thess. v. 11, where he 
charges the Thessalonians to *build up each the other,' and it 
becomes one of his favourite metaphors, especially in this Epistle 
(v. 10, x. 23, xiv. 4, 17), with oixodouy still more frequent. It is 
possible that our Lord's use of the metaphor of building up His 
Church (Matt. xvi. 18) may have suggested it to the Apostle ; but 
it is a natural metaphor for any one to use. We find it in Acts 
ix. 31, XX. 32; I Pet. ii. 5; Jude 20; cf. Acts iv. 11. It is used 
of building up individuals, building up a society, and building 
up individuals to form a society (Hort on r Pet. ii. 5).* The 
metaphor is elaborately worked out Eph. ii. 20, 21; cf. 1 Cor. 
iii. 10-14. Jeremiah was set apart from his birth avowoSopetv 
Kal karaovrevev (Jer. i. 10; cf. xviii. 9, xxiv. 6; Ecclus. xlix. 7). 
In the hymn in praise of ayár (xiii.) this characteristic is not 
mentioned. Cf. Aristotle (.E/A. ic. 1. iii. 6), Tò TéÀos érti ov 
jróew dAAà mpüfis: (u, ii. 1) 7) TapoUca mpaypareia où Ücopías 
évexd otv . . . dyaÜoi yevojeÜa: also X. ix. r. See 
Butler’s “Thirdly” in the Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. 
On åyárņ see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 198f.; Light, 
p. 18. 


* In Spencer and other contemporary and earlier writers, ‘edify’ and 
* edification' are used in their original sense of constructing buildings. See 
Church on Faery Queene, 1. i. 34, and Wright, Bible Word- Book, 
It is found as late as 1670, ''the re-edifying Payton Church " (Izaac ' Walton, 
Life of G. Herbert, sub fin.). 
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The punctuation of Griesbach, Bengel, etc., ofüapuer* $ri, * Now about 
things offered we know; because we all have knowledge,’ is intolerably 
harsh. It would be almost impossible in v. 4, and olóauer Sr: in the two 
places are evidently parallel. Lachmann conjectured that the original 
reading was olóayer Ort od wdvres x.r.A. See Alford. 

St Bernard (/5 Cantica, xxxvi. 3) quotes Persius (i. 27), Scire tuum 
nikil est, nisi fe scire hoc sciat alter, in commenting on this passage, and re- 
marks: Sunt gui scire volunt, ut sciantur ipsi ; et turpis vanitas est. Et 
sunt qui scire volunt, ul scientiam suam vendant ; et turpis quaestus est. 
Sed sunt quoque qui scire volunt ut aedificent ; et charitas est. 


B. et ris Bonet. ‘If any one fancies (existimat, Vulg. ; sibi 
videtur, Beza) that he knows anything.’ The Corinthians fancied 
that they knew ; éyvoxévas (perf.) that they had acquired know- 
ledge, and that the knowledge was complete. If they had had 
more real knowledge they would have been less confident. It 
is the man of superficial knowledge that is ready to solve all 
questions ; and this readiness is evidence of want of real know- 
ledge, for it shows that he does not know how ignorant he is. 
Cf. iii. 18, xi. 16; 1 Tim. i. 7. In obo there is no reference 
to a future life. 


8. ei 8€ rus dyawü. This is the sure test, love; and love of 
the highest of all objects, which is the highest form of love,— 
the love of Love Itself. This is a very different thing from 
thinking that one knows something. 

otros gyyvwota: bw adroé. The sentence is ambiguous in 
grammar, for either pronoun may refer to the man, and cither 
to God ; but there is no reasonable doubt that otros is the man, 
who is recognized and acknowledged by God as His. Ina 
special sense, ‘The Lord knoweth them that are His’ (2 Tim. 
i. 19; Ps. i. 6; Nahum i. 7; Jer. i. 5; Isa. xlix. 1). To Moses 
He said, ‘I know thee by name,’ Olóá ce wapa mdvras (Exod. 
xxxii. 12, 17). It is in this sense that the man who loves God 
is known by God. We might have expected the Apostle to say, 
either, ‘He who knows God is known by Him’ (Gal. iv. 9), or 
‘He who loves God is loved by Him’ (1 John iv. 19): but the 
combination of the two verbs is more telling, and more to his 
purpose. One who in this special sense is known by God may 
safely be assumed to possess what may rightly be called yvdors 
and not something which merely generates pride. He has the 
highest recognition of all in being known by God, and is not 
eager to show off in order to gain the recognition of men. Ze 
veram habet scientiam gui Deum diligit; et qui diligit Deum, 
fratris, ut suam, diligit salvationem (Atto). Consequently, the 
man who loves God is thé one who can rightly solve the question 
about food offered to idols. "What effect will his partaking of 
it have on his fellow-Christian's progress in holiness? 
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4. Nep ris Bpéoeus ody. After these preliminary considera- 
tions (vv. 1-3), which indicate the direction in which a solution 
of the question is likely to be found, he returns with a resump- 
tive otv (Gal. iii. 5) to the question mentioned in v. 1, and states 
it more definitely. We now learn that it was respecting the 
lawfulness of ea/img what had been offered to idols that the 
Corinthians wanted to have his decision. It was a question of 
very frequent occurrence. In private sacrifices certain portions 
of the animal were the perquisite of the priests, but nearly all 
the rest might be taken away by the offerer, to be eaten at home 
or sold. In public sacrifices made by the state the skins and 
carcases, which at Athens sometimes amounted to hundreds, 
were an important source of revenue and patronage, the skins 
being sold for the state (ro Sepuariuxóv) and the flesh being 
distributed to magistrates and others, who would sell what they 
did not need for home consumption. Smith, Dict. of Grk. and 
Rom. Ant. 11. p. 585. In the markets and in private houses 
ciSwAdOura were constantly to be found. 

oauev, Here again he seems to be quoting from the 
Corinthian letter; *What you say about the nullity of idols is 
quite true, but it does not settle the matter Cf. 1 Tim. i. 8. 

Sri od8ev «ibuAor . . . Ste addeis Oeós. These two clauses 
are parallel, and they should be translated in a similar way; 
and, as ovde’s cannot be the predicate, oióéy is not the predicate, 
-although most versions take it so (quia nihil est idolum in mundo, 
Vulg.; dass ein Götze nichts in der Welt sei, Luth.). Either, 
‘that there is no idol in the world, and that there is no God 
but one,’ or ‘that nothing in the world is an idol, and that no 
being is God except one,’ is probably right, and the former is 
far better: cf. Mark x. 18; Luke xviii. 19. An idol professes 
to be an image of a god, not of the only God, and such a thing 
does not, and cannot, exist, for you cannot represent what has 
no existence. If there is no Zeus, an etdwAov of Zeus is an 
impossibility. It represents ‘a no-god' (see Driver on Deut. 
xxxii. 17, 21), and the maker of it érAacev abró xovevpa, har- 
Tracíay yevón (Hab. ii. 18). This is what is meant by ‘they ate 
the sacrifices of the dead' (Ps. cvi. 28; cf. cxv. 4-8, cxxxv. 
15-18), deaf and dumb idols (xii. 2) in contrast to the living 
God. They are called vexpoí, Wisd. xiii. 10, xv. 17. Jews 
regarded them as ‘nothing’ (aven), mere ‘lies’ (e/i/im). 

With v kós here compare Rom. v. 13. In the ordered 
universe there can be only one God, viz, the God who 
made it. 

D? E 17, Vulg. read wep? 32 rfjs Bpdoews without ob». D* has wept 3è 


Ths yrócevus, and P 121, repl rs yrócews obv. After oddels Oeds, N3 K L, 
Syrr. add érepos, as in AV. None of these readings is likely to be right. 
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D. koi yàp eiwep x.r.À. ‘For even granted that there are so- 
called gods, whether in heaven or upon earth, just as there are 
gods many and lords many. Here eirep eioiv and orep eloíy 
are correlative, and esy must be taken in the same sense in 
both clauses. If both refer to what really exists, the meaning 
will be, ‘If you like to say that, because there are super- 
natural beings in abundance, as we all believe, therefore the 
so-called gods of the heathen really exist, nevertheless for us 
Christians there is only one God.’* If both refer to heathen 
superstition, the meaning will be, ‘Granted that there are so- 
called gods, as there are—plenty of them ; still for us,’ etc. He 
seems to mean that fo the worshippers the idol zs an object 
of adoration ; so that, while actually they worship a nonentity, 
ethically they are worshippers of Satuéna (x. 20). Jehovah is 
God of gods and Lord of lords (Deut. x. 17; Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 3), 
and therefore the second ewi probably refers to actual existence. 
Moreover, St Paul, while denying that the heathen gods existed 
(see Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 8), yet held that heathen sacrifices 
were offered to beings that do exist (x. 19-21); there were 
supernatural powers behind the idols, although not the gods 
which the idols represented. It is perhaps too much to say 
that ecrep, which in N.T. is peculiar to St Paul (2 Thess. i. 6; 
Rom. iii 3o, viii. 9, 17), is used of what the writer holds to 
be true or probable, yet it certainly does not imply that the 
hypothesis is improbable: ‘granted that’ is the meaning. See 
Sanday and Headlam, p. 96; Thackeray, p. 144. ‘ Whether in 
heaven or on earth’ gives the two main divisions of the xdopos 
in v. 4. Dicuntur dii in caelo, ut sol, luna et varia sidera ; in 
terra, imago Jovis, Mercurii atque. Herculis (Atto). More pro- 
bably the latter are the heavenly, while the earthly are the 
nymphs, fauns, etc. See Stanley's notes on this verse. 


6. AAN’ ġpir els oeds å wamp. ‘Nevertheless (whatever may 
the truth about these), for us believers (emphatically) there is 
one God, the Father, from whom come all things, while we tend 
towards Him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, we also through Him.t There are two parallel triplets ; 
Geol wodAoi, els Beds, ra wdvra : xiptor mooi, els Kuptos, rà 
vávra, The one God is compared on the one side with many 
gods, on the other with the sum total of the universe: so also 
the one Lord. The comparison results in opposition in the one 
case, in harmony in the other. The zoAAoé are intolerable rivals 

* Quocunque te flexeris, ibi illum videbis occurrentem tibi ; nihil ab illo 
vacat, opus suum ipse implet (Seneca, De Benef. iv. 8; compare M. Aurelius, 
xii. 28 ; Xen. Mem. Iv. iii. 13). There is a close parallel in 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

With erep . . . here compare éà» . .. ddAAdiniv. I5. The context 

i . See Deissmann, New Light on the N.T. p. 81. 
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to the els @eds and els Kupios : rà wavra are welcome creatures. 
The ġpeis, like the previous uiv, means ‘we Christians.’ Bruta 
animalia et infideles homines in terram curvantur et terrena quae- 
runt ;* nos vero per fidem et desiderium tendimus in eum a quo 
descendimus (Herv.). God is the central Fount and the central 
Goal: all beings proceed from the former; only believers 
consciously work towards the latter. See Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 129. 

In the case of Jesus Christ we have the same preposition 
(& c. gem.) with both rà mávra and ypeis.t But & ob does 
not refer to the same fact as àv atrod. The former points to 
the Son's work in creation, the latter to His work in the new 
creation of mankind. ‘If any man is in Christ there is a new 
creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17; see Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). “This 
verse contains the earliest statement in the N.T. as to the work 
of our Lord in creation. "This is stated more fully in Col. i. 
16-18. "There, as here, the work of our Lord in creation and 
His work for the Church are spoken of together" (Goudge). 
Per quem creati sumus ut essemus, per ipsum recreati sumus ut 
unum Deum intelligeremus, atque idolum nihil esse recognos- 
ceremus (Atto). The statement is clear evidence of the Apostle's 
belief in the pre-existence of Christ ; see on x. 4, where we have 
similar evidence. Schmiedel remarks that Paul nowhere else 
ascribes to Christ a share in the work of creation; but, as he 
frequently teaches the pre-existence, it is not going much further 
to ascribe to Him this work. Wace & Schaff, Nicene Library, 
IV. Athanasius, p. lxxi. n.; Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent 
Research, p. 131; J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, p. 64; Weinel, 
St Paul, p. 45. 


B, Fay. omit dÀX before jui». N* omits Oeós. B, Aeth. have àv dv 
for àv ob. 


7. ANM. odx èv mücw ġ yros. ‘But not in all people is 
there the knowledge' which is necessary for eating idol-meats 
without harm. They do not know the principle on which the 
more enlightened do this. Non omnes sciunt quod propter con- 
templum hoc faciatis, sed putant vos propter venerationem hoc 
facere (Primasius); and they know that any veneration of an 
idol must be wrong. There is perhaps a difference intended 


* But the unbelieving heathen must not be wholly excluded from the es 
atréy. While the Jew was being drawn by a — revelation through the 
Prophets towards God, the Gentile was oping is way in a general revelation 
through the order of Nature towards Him, till the course of both was com- 
pleted by the revelation in Christ (Gwatkin, Karly Church History, p. 15). 

t The AV. is very inaccurate, translating els *in' instead of *unto,' and 
dd * by’ instead of ‘through.’ B. W. Bacon regards vv. 6 and 8 as quotations 
from the Corinthians’ letter. 
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between having knowledge (v. 1) and its being in them as an 
effective and illuminating principle. 

Twis 8à rjj ournbeia lws dpr rod elbdAov. To take éws apre 
with £aÓiovew, ‘continue the practice of eating such food even 
until now,’ simplifies the translation, but it is not correct: rj o. 
(os dpr: r. «là. is all one expression, in which @ws dpr: (iv. 13, 
xv. 6) qualifies rj o. It is the force of habit which lasts even 
until now. They have been so accustomed to regard an idol 
as a reality, as representing a god that exists, that even now, 
in spite of their conversion, they cannot get rid of the feeling 
that, by eating food which has been offered to an idol, they 
are taking part in the worship of heathen gods; they cannot 
eat éx sígrevs (Rom. xiv. 23). Consequently, when the example 
of other Christians encourages them to eat meat of this kind, 
they do what they feel to be wrong. *'But some, through the 
force of habit which still clings to them respecting the idol, eat 
the meat as being an idol sacrifice.’ Missionaries at the present 
day have similar experiences. A belief in witchcraft long con- 
tinues to lurk in otherwise well-instructed Christians, and 
(against their reason and their conscience) they allow them- 
selves to be influenced by it. Note the emphasis on rjj cvvnbeig 
éws dpre, and compare the datives in Gal. vi. 12 and Rom. xi. 31. 

xai ġ cuvetOnous adrav doGerhs oóca poddverar. ‘And so their 
conscience, being weak, is defiled.’ It is defiled, not by the 
partaking of polluted food, for food cannot pollute (Mark vii. 
18, 19; Luke xi. 41), but by the doing of something which the 
unenlightened conscience does not allow. Cf. 2 Cor. vii 1. An 
uninstructed conscience may condemn what is not wrong, or allow 
what is; but even in such cases it ought to be obeyed. See notes 
on Rom. xiv. 23. It is not quite clear what is meant by aoGenp. 
It may mean 'too weak to resist the temptation of following 
the example of others,’ or ‘weak through being unilluminated.' * 
In either case it is defiled by a consciousness of guilt. The 
man feels that he is doing what is wrong; and, until he knows 
the real merits of the case, he is doing what is wrong. For 
cwif«(a see xi. 16; John xviii. 39; 4 Mac. ii. 12 (6 yàp vópos 
xai Ts pidwv cuvnbeias Seowole, da wovnpias avroUs y xov) 
vi. 13, xiii. 22, 27 ; and for ovveiSnors see notes on Rom. ii. 15 
and Westcott on Heb. ix. 9, p. 293: ewei9gows is rare in LXX, 
frequent in the Pauline Epistles and Hebrews. See Hastings, 

* Perhaps xi. 30 indicates that de0er/s here means ‘unhealthy,’ * morbid,’ 
and so ‘incapable of healthy action’: cf. Luke x. 9; Acts v. 15. Words 
ignifying weakness of body easily become used of mental and moral weak- 
ness. A healthy conscience would not be uneasy about eating such food, 
and eating would then cause no defilement. In Ecclus. xxi. 28 the slanderer 


poóves rh» ¿avroð yvy» : in blackening his neighbour's character he violates 
and blackens his own conscience. 
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DB. 1. pp. 468f. The ‘weakness’ consists in giving moral 
value to things that are morally indifferent. That must lessen 
the power of conscience. 
curnOelg (N* ABP 17, Copt. Aeth.) is to be preme to curecdhoe 
N'DEFGL, Vulg. Arm.), and čws dpr: should precede rod eiBóAov 
NBDEFG, Latt.) not follow it (AL P). *With conscience of the 
idol’ (AV.) is hardly intelligible, and ‘with consciousness of the idol’ is 
not much better. If cuvecdpoe be adopted, we must expand the meaning ; 
‘with the scruple of conscience which they feel about the idol’ (Evans). 


8. Bpópa Bè pâs oð wapacrice TÊ Ges. ‘Commend’ (AV., 
RV.) is perhaps a trifle too definite for xapiornpt: ‘present’ is 
accurate, meaning ‘present for approbation or condemnation.’ 
In this passage the Apostle probably had approbation chiefly 
in his mind, but in what follows both alternatives are given. 
Food will not bring us into any relation, good or bad, with God: 
it will have no effect on the estimate which He will form respect- 
ing us, or on the judgment which He will pronounce upon us. 
It is not one of the things which we shall have to answer for 
(Rom. xiv. 17). It is the clean heart, and not clean food, that will 
matter; and the weak brother confounds the two. "The question 
of tense (see small print below) is important. The future can 
hardly refer to anything but the Day of Judgment. For the 
verb cf. Rom. vi. 13, xiv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 14. The translation 
‘commend’ obscures the reference to a judgment to come: 
* will not affect our standing before God" is right. 

oUre dà» ph éáywpev, ÜcrepodpeÓn. ‘If we abstain from 
eating we are not prejudiced (in God's sight), and if we eat 
we have no advantage.’ We lose nothing by refraining from 
using our liberty in this matter, and we gain nothing by 
exercising it. Others explain torepovpefa of being inferior to 
the man who does not abstain, and sepeccevoney of being 
superior to the man who does abstain. This explanation is 
somewhat superficial and loses all connexion with the preceding 
sentence. Almost certainly rà «à is to be understood in both 
clauses. See Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, p. 239. 

For $us the evidence is overwhelming, but N* 17, 37 read buds. The 
two words are often confused in MSS. sapacrice (N A B 17, Copt.) is 
to be preferred to waplorno: (NR? DELP, Latt.). The ydp after the first 
ofre (DE FG LP, Vulg-Clem.) should be omitted (€ A B 17, Am. Copt. 
Arm. Aeth.). And probably oðre éà» uà) $., bor. should precede oóre éàr 

., wep. (A* B, Am. Copt. Arm.) rather than vice versa (8 D F L P, i 

The interchange of the verbs, day uh Ø., Tep., odre àv $., tor. (A? 17), 
is not likely to be right, although adopted by Lachm. The interchange 
of the clauses was a natural correction, in order to put the positive before 
the negative hypothesis. The Apostle puts the negative first, because that 
is the course which he recommends; ‘If we do not eat, although we may, 
we are in no worse ition before God.’ The form repocetoueia 
(B, Orig.), adopted by the Revisers, is probably a mechanical assimilation 
to iorepotpeda. 
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9. Bréwere 5à ph wes fj efoucia üpóv. ‘Take heed, however, 
lest this liberty of yours prove a stumbling-block to the weak.’ 
It is lawful for those whose consciences are enlightened to do 
as they like about it (€fovotay as in vii. 37, ix. 4, and as éfeorw 
in vi 12); their eating will not do them any harm. But it may 
do harm to others, and thus may bring the eaters into a worse 
position before God. See notes on Rom. xiv. 13, 20: excepting 
the quotation in 1 Pet. ii. 8, mpocxoupa in N.T. is confined to 
this passage and Romans; in LXX it is not rare. It is that 
against which the man with weak sight stumbles; it is no 
obstacle to the man who sees his way; but the weak-sighted 
must be considered. * 


åo bevis (N A BD EF, etc.), as in v. 7 ; dodévovow (L, Chrys. Thdrt.) 
perhaps from v. 11. P has ?juó». 


10. év eibeMe xaraxe(uevor.. In order to show how the 
offendiculum (Vulg.) arises, he takes an extreme case. A Cor- 
inthian, in a spirit of bravado, to show his superior enlightenment 
and the wide scope of his Christian freedom, not only partakes 
of idol-meats, but does so at a sacrificial banquet within the 
precincts of the idol-temple. This was fer se idolatrous; but 
St Paul holds the more severe condemnation in reserve: see on 
x. 14f.t The róv £yovra yvàcw may mean either that this is the 
man's own belief about himself, or that it is the weak brother's 
opinion of him. EidwAtoy, vocabulum aptum ad deterrendum 
(Beng.), is not classical: in LXX it occurs 1 Esdr. ii. 10; Bel 11; 
I Mac. i. 47 (v.l. ewa), x. 83; and in 1 Sam. xxxi. 10 we have 
the analogous 'Acrapretov, like 'AroAAovetov, IIooeiSovetov, etc. t 
Such words are frequent in papyri. 

doGevois Svros. ‘Seeing that he is weak.’ It is just because 
he is feeble in insight and character that this following of a 
questionable example ‘builds up’ his conscience in a disastrous 


* « The stronger one can, for the sake of the weaker, refrain from using 
this liberty ; but the weaker cannot, on account of his conscience, follow the 
example of the stronger " (B. Weiss). 

t Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1. p. 177) give an invitation 
to sup at the «Alyy of the Lord Serapis in the Serapeium. There is another 
invitation to a meal in honour of Serapis in a private house. See Bach- 
mann, p. 307; also Deissmann, Ligh?, p. 355. 

⁊ It is possible that St Paul used the unusual word el3witoy, because he 
was unwilling to put words with such sacred associations as lepó» or vaós to 
any such use (Edwards). But elàuXor (v. 4) suggests el3wdcov, and no other 
word would have expressed the meaning so clearly. It is also possible that 
oixodounOhoerat (a strange word in this connexion) is a sarcastic quotation 
of a Corinthian expression. Perhaps they talked of *edifying' the weak 
brethren by showing them to what lengths they could go. This was 
‘t educating their consciences,” but it was a ruinosa aedificatio (Calv.). The 
best MSS. have eldwAly, not eibwAelp: compare Óárcor, Matt. xviii. 27. In 
Luke x. 34, vavóoxior is well attested. 
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way. His conscience is not sufficiently instructed to tell him 
that he may eat without scruple, and yet he eats. Doing 
violence to scruples is no true edification: it is rather a pulling 
down of bulwarks. "Tertullian seems to have had this passage 
in his mind when he says of those who are seduced into heresy ; 
Solent quidem isti infirmiores aedificari in ruinam (De Praescr. 
Haer. 3). Atto paraphrases ; provocabitur manducare idolothyta, 
non lamen ea fide qua tu. It is ruinosa aedificatio, quae in sana 
doctrina fundata non est (Calv.). 


The gé before rà» Éxorra is omitted by BF G, Vulg. Some editors 
bracket it, but it is well attested (RADELP, Syrr. Copt. Arm). 
ddoranOjoerac is an insipid conjecture for olxodounOjoera, which is 
deliberately chosen with gentle irony, and needs no mending. 


ll. dwédAutar yàp ó ácÓ«vàv dv T. v. yv. ‘For it is destruc- 
tion that he who is weak finds in thy knowledge. Ruin, and 
not building up, is what he is getting by following the example 
of one who is better instructed than himself. There is the 
tragedy of it; that the illumination of one Corinthian is pre- 
cisely the field in which another Corinthian takes the road to 
ruin. And the tragedy reaches a climax in the fact that the 
one who is led astray is the brother in Christ of him who leads 
him astray, and is one whom Christ died to save from ruin. 
The last clause could hardly be more forcible in its appeal; 
every word tells; ‘the brother,’ not a mere stranger; ‘for the 
sake of whom,’ precisely to rescue him from destruction; 
‘Christ,’ no less than He; ‘died,’ no less than that: cf. Rom. 
xiv. 15. Tu eris occasio mortis ejus propler quem Christus, ut 
redimeret, mortuus est (Herv.) See Matt. xviii. 6. 


dwot. yáp (N* B 17, Copt. Goth.) is to be preferred to xal áxo^. 
(M! D*, d e) or dvo. ob» (A P 39). And «al drodeirat, though well sup- 
ported (D? E F G L, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.), looks like a correction to 
assimilate the tense with olxodouxnOjcera: and carry on the question through 
v. 11. The question ends at éc0(ew, and what follows is explanation. 
The emphatic position of dwé\\ura:, and also the tense, have force; it 
is ho less than destruction that results, and the destruction is already at 
work. 


19. ojres 56 dpaprdvovres eig rods 48. ‘But by sinning 
against your brothers in such a way as this’: ovres is emphatic. 
This verse confirms the view that eis 7. (0. opa dpapr. (vi. 18) 
must mean ‘sins against his own body.’ 

xai TUwTovres. ‘And by inflicting blows upon their conscience 
in its weakness. The xat makes the dpaprávovres more definite, 
by showing the kind of injury. The force of the present 
participles should be noted : the wounding is a continued pro- 
cess, and so also is the weakliness; not do@evy, but dobevovcay. 
Nowhere else in N.T. is rérro used in a metaphorical sense: 
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elsewhere only in the Synoptists and Acts. But this sense occurs 
in LXX (1 Sam. i. 8; Prov. xxvi. 22; Dan. xi. 20). *Wounding' 
and ‘ weakening’ are in emphatic contrast: what requires the 
tenderest handling is brutally treated, so that its sensibility is 
numbed. The wounding is not the shock which the weak 
Christian receives at seeing a fellow-Christian eating idol-meats 
in an idol-court, but the inducement to do the like, although he 
believes it to be wrong. His conscience is lamed by being 
crushed. This is the third metaphor used respecting the weak 
conscience ; it is soiled (v. 7), made to stumble (v. 9), wounded 
(v. 12). The order of the words is a climax; ‘inflicting blows, 
not on the back, but on the conscience, and on the conscience 
when it is in a weakly state.' 

els Xptordy dp. Like ovrws and rvrrovres, eis Xp. is emphatic 
by position: ‘it is against Christ that ye are sinning.’ St Paul 
may have known the parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
(Matt. xxv. 40, 45), but Christ Himself had taught him that an 
injury to the brethren was an injury to Himself (Acts ix. 4, 5). 

13. Sidwep. ‘For this very reason, £e. to avoid sinning 
against Christ ; the rép strengthens the do: here and x. 14 only, 
in N.T. See 2 Mac. v. 20, vi. 27. 

ei Bpépa x... ‘If food causes my brother to stumble, I will 
certainly never eat flesh again for evermore, that I may not make 
my brother to stumble. The declaration is conditional. If the 
Apostle knows of definite cases in which his eating food will lead 
to others being encouraged to violate the dictates of conscience, 
then certainly he will never eat meat so long as there is real 
danger of this (x. 28, 29). But if he knows of no such danger, 
he will use his Christian freedom and eat without scruple 
(x. 25-27). He does not, of course, mean that the whole practice 
of Christians is to be regulated with a view to the possible 
scrupulousness of the narrow-minded. That would be to sacrifice 
our divinely given liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17) to the ignorant pre- 
judices of bigots. The circumstances of this or that Christian 
may be such that it is his duty to abstain from intoxicants, 
although he is never tempted to drink to excess ; but Christians 
in general are bound by no such rule, and it would be tyranny 
to try to impose such a rule. 

The change from Bpapa to xpéa is natural enough. If such 
a thing as food (which is always a matter of indifference) 
causes . . . I will never again eat flesh (which is in question 
here)! etc. Note how he harps on á&«A$ós. 

In dealing with both the question of fornication and that of 
eating idol-meats, the Apostle brings the solution ultimately from 
our relation to Christ. Fornication is taking from Christ what 
is His property and giving it toa harlot. Reckless eating of idol- 
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meats is an injury inflicted on Christ. In neither case does he 
appeal to the decree of the Apostles at the conference in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 20, 29). The principles to which he appeals were far 
more cogent, especially for Greeks.* Compare carefully Rom. 
XiX. I4, 17, 21. 


In his recent (1908) paper on the Apostolic Decree (Acts xv. 20-29), 
Dr. Sanday says ; ** Thedecree was only addressed in the first instance to a 
limited area : and I can well believe that it soon fell into comparative disuse 
even within that area. It is true that, as we read it in the Acts, the decree 
has the appearance of a very authoritative document. Something of this 
appearance may be due to a mistaken estimate on the part of St Luke him- 
self. But, even so, we are apt to read into it more than it really means. 
For the moment the decree had a real significance: it meant a united 
Christendom, instead of a disunited. Many an official document has had 
a temporary success of this kind, which the course of events has soon 
caused to become a dead letter. That was really the fate of the decree. 
The tide of events ebbed away from it, and it was left on the beach 
stranded and lifeless—lifeless at least for the larger half of the Church, for 
that Gentile Church which soon began to advance by leaps and bounds." 

** As to any further difficulty from St Paul's treatment of meats offered 
in sacrifice to idols, I confess that I think little of it. He could upon 
occasion become a Jew to the Jews. But the decree, we may be sure, 
made no impression upon his mind. It ‘‘contributed nothing” to his 
Gospel. It was no outcome of his religious principles. It was just a 
practical concordat, valid in certain specified regions and under certain 
definite conditions. But when he was altogether outside these, among his 
own converts, he dealt with them by his own methods, and without any 
thought of the authorities at Jerusalem." 

he inference, from St Paul's silence, that Acts xv. belongs to a period 
later than this Epistle, is quite untenable. 


IX. 1-27. THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF FORBEARANOE. 


I have not asked you to forego more rights than I forego 
myself. For the sake of others I surrender, not only what 
any Christian may claim, but what I can claim as an 
Apostle. 


l Can it be denied that I am a free agent, that I have the 
authority and independence of an Apostle? I have seen our 
Lord face to face and He made me His Apostle, and you who 
were won over to Him through me are a standing proof of my 
Apostleship. 2 It may be possible for other Christians to 
question whether I am an Apostle or not, but you at least 
cannot do so, for your very existence as a Christian Church is 
the seal which authenticates my Apostleship. 8 There you have 
my answer to those who challenge my claim. 

* See Gwatkin, Early Church History, i. 57, 63. 
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4 Surely we are free to do as we think best about eating and 
drinking at the cost of the Churches, 5to do as we think best 
about taking with us on our journey a Christian sister as a wife, 
as also the rest of the Apostles do, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Peter. Or is it only I and Barnabas that are not 
free to do as we think best about working no longer for a living? 
? No soldier on service finds his own outfit and rations. If you 
plant a vineyard, you expect to partake of the produce, and if 
you tend cattle, you expect to get a share of the milk. 

$1 am not saying all this merely from a worldly point of 
view. ® The Divine Law assumes just the same principle. In 
the Law of Moses it stands written, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox while it is treading out the grain. Do you think that it was 
merely out of consideration for the oxen that God caused that to 
be written? 10 Surely He was looking beyond them, and it is 
really for us preachers that He says this. No doubt it was in 
our interest that this law was enacted; because thus the 
principle is laid down that the plougher ought not to plough, and 
the thresher ought not to thresh, without a good prospect of 
sharing in the profit. 1 Well then, if it is we who in your 
hearts sowed the seeds of spiritual life, is it a very outrageous 
thing that we out of your purses shall reap some worldly benefit ? 
12 If others get their share of this right of maintenance from you, 
have not we who taught you first a still better right? Neverthe- 
less, we did not avail ourselves of this right. On the contrary, 
we put up with every kind of privation, rather than cause the 
spread of the Glad-tidings of Christ to be in any way hampered. 
ISOf course you know that those who are engaged in the 
temple-services are maintained out of the temple-funds; those 
who serve at the altar share the sacrifices with the altar. !*On 
the same principle the Lord directed that those who proclaim the 
Glad-tidings should out of this work get enough to live on. 
15 But I have availed myself of none of these pleas. 

Now do not think that I write all this in order that the 
maintenance due to preachers should henceforth be granted in 
my case. Indeed not; for it would be better for me by far to 
die than submit to that : no one shall make void my glorying in 
taking nothing for my work. 1° It is quite true that I do preach 
the Glad-tidings ; but there is no glorying about that: it is a 
duty which I must perform,—must, because it will be the worse 
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for me if I do not perform it. If I did this spontaneously, I 
should have my pay: but seeing that I do it because I must, it 
is a stewardship which has been entrusted to me. 18 What pay 
then do I get? Why, the pleasure of being a preacher who gives 
the Glad-tidings free of charge, so as not to use to the full a 
preacher's right to maintenance. 

19So far from claiming my full rights, I submit to great 
curtailments. For, free and independent though I am from all 
men, yet I made myself all men's slave, in order that I might 
win more of them. * Thus to the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might win Jews. That means that to those under the Mosaic 
Law I became like one of themselves (although, of course, I am 
nothing of the kind), that I might win those under the Law. 
21 To the Gentiles who are free from the Law I became like one 
of them (although, of course, I am not free from God's law ; on 
the contrary, I am under Christ's law), that I might win those 
who are free from the Law. 22 To the men of tender scruples 
I became like one of them, that I might win such people as 
these. In short, to all kinds of men I have assumed all kinds of 
characters, in order at all costs to save some. *™ But all this 
variety I practise for one and the same reason, that I may not 
keep the Gospel to myself but share its blessings with others. 

** You know that the competitors in a race all run, but only 
one gets the prize. * You must run like him, so as to secure it. 
Now, every one that competes in the games is in all directions 
temperate. "They verily aim at winning a perishable crown, but 
we one that is imperishable. 2I accordingly so run as being in 
no doubt about my aim ; I so fight as not wasting blows on the 
air. 7? Far from it; I direct heavy blows against my body, and 
force it to be my slave, lest my preaching to others should end 
in my own rejection. 

It is a mistake to regard this chapter as an independent 
section in defence of the writer's claim to be an Apostle. It is 
part of the discussion of the question as to eating food that has 
been offered to idols, in the midst of which it is inserted. 
Christians may eat such food, without fear of pollution ; but in 
doing so they may harm other Christians : therefore, where there 
is risk of harming others, they should forbear. To show that 
this forbearance ought not to seem hard, he points out that his 
habitual forbearance is greater than that which he would 
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occasionally claim from them. As in vi. 1, he begins with 
animated questions. The conjecture that ix. 1-x. 22 is part of 
the letter mentioned in v. 9 is not probable. 


1. Odn «ipi EedOepos ; oóx «iyi dwócrToAos ; This is the order of 
the questions in the best texts (see below). ‘Have I not the 
freedom of a Christian? Have I not the rights of an Apostle?’ 
Logically, this is the better order; but even if it were not, the 
evidence for it is too strong to be set aside on such grounds. It 
is the thought that he forbears to claim, not only what any 
Christian may claim, but also the exceptional claims of an 
Apostle, that makes him digress on an explanation of what an 
Apostle may claim. In v. 19 he glances back at his general 
independence. Cf. Gal. ii. 4, 5. 

oóxi °l. v. K. quõhonur édpaxo; This question and the next 
vindicate the claim made in the second question. He is 
certainly an Apostle, for he has the essential qualification of 
having seen the Risen Lord (Acts i. 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, iv. 33, etc.), 
and his preaching has had the power of an Apostle (2 Cor. iii. 1 f., 
xii, 12). The reference is to the Lord's appearance to him on 
the way to Damascus,—é$0» xdpot (xv. 8); an appearance 
which he regarded as similar in kind to the appearances to the 
Eleven on the Easter Day and afterwards. "Whether he is also 
referring to the experiences mentioned in Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17, 
and 2 Cor. xii. 2-4 is uncertain. It is a mistake to say that we 
are not told that he saw the Lord who spoke to him on the 
way to Damascus. This is expressly stated, Acts ix. 17 (ó$6«ís), 
27 (elev), xxii. 14 (idetv).* Note that in this important question 
we have the stronger form of the negative, which is specially 
frequent in this argumentative Epistle (i. 20, iii. 3, v. 12, vi. 7, 
viii 10, x. 16, 18). In the N.T. Epistles it is almost confined 
to this group of the Pauline Epistles. 

Nowhere else does St Paul use the expression ' I have seen 
Jesus the Lord,’ and he seldom uses the name ‘Jesus’ without 
‘Christ’ either before or after. See notes on Rom. i. 1, pp. 3f. 
When he does use the name ‘ Jesus’ he commonly refers to our 
Lord's life on earth, especially in connexion with His Death or 
Resurrection (1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 10-14) In 
Rom. iv. 24 we have ‘Jesus our Lord, as here, and in both 
cases the reference is to the risen Jesus. The use of ‘Jesus’ 
without ‘Christ’ is very rare in the later Epistles: once in 
Philippians (ii. 10), once in Ephesians (iv. a and not at all 
in Colossians or the Pastoral Epistles. See J. A. Robinson, 
Ephesians, pp. 23, 107; Milligan, Thessalonians, p. 135 ; Selbie, 

* See Weinel, St Paul, pp. 791. ; A. T. Robertson, Epocks in the Life of 
St Paul, pp. 39 f., a valuable chapter. 
12 
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Aspects of Christ, pp. 71 f., a careful discussion of the question 
whether it is possible to separate the Christ of St Paul from 
the Jesus of history. See also the lectures of Dr. Moffatt and 
Dr. Milligan in Religion and the Modern World, Hodder, 1909, 
pp. 205-253. The Christ who appeared to Saul on the road 
to Damascus declared Himself to be the historic Jesus whom 
Saul was persecuting, and he thus not merely saw Jesus our 
Lord, but received a ‘voice from His mouth’ (Acts xxii. 14). 
That rested on his own testimony ; but the fact of his conversion 
and the work that he had done since that day was known to all 
(iv. 15; 2 Cor. xii. 12). 

TÒ épyov pou. The founding of the Corinthian Church was 
a work worthy of an Apostle: ad effectu jam secundo loco probat 
suum Apostolatum (Calv.). Edwards quotes meum opus es (Seneca, 
Ep. 34) Lest he should seem to be claiming what he disclaims 
in iii. 5-7, he adds ‘in the Lord’: only in that power could such 
a work have been accomplished (iii. 9, iv. 15). 


The order of the first two questions adopted above (éAe/0epos before 
ávócroAos) is that of N A B P, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., Orig. Tert. The 
other is that of D E FG K L, Goth., which with P, Arm. insert Xpuwrór 
either before or after 'Iyceoü». M A B, Am. and other versions omit Xpuróvr. 


2. ei Gddorg odx eiui dmócroÀos. The emphatic tpeis of the 
previous clause leads to an argumentum ad hominem. The 
Corinthians are the very last people who could reasonably 
question his claim to be an Apostle: at any rate to them he 
must be one.* ‘For my certificate of Apostleship are ye’ 
(2 Cor. iii. 2). They themselves are a certificate of the fact, a 
certificate the validity of which lies in the same sphere as the 
success of his work; it is ‘in the Lord. Authentication is the 
idea which is specially indicated by the figurative e$payis. No- 
where in N.T. does e$payís seem to be used, as often in later 
writings, with reference to baptism. See notes on Rom. iv. r1, 
p. 107; Lightfoot, Æp. of Clem. ii. p. 226; Hastings, DB. 
Art. ‘Seal.’ Preachers who were not Apostles might convert 
many, but the remarkable spiritual gifts which Corinthians 
possessed were a guarantee that one who was more than a mere 
preacher had been sent to them. Paulus a fructu colligit se 
divinitus missum esse (Calv.). The dAAos may allude to the 
Galatians. 


* d\Ad ye occurs nowhere else in N.T., except Luke xxiv. 21, where see 
footnote, p. 553. He could not prove to any one that he had seen the Lord ; 
but Corinthians at any rate had no need of such evidence to convince them 
that he was an Apostle. He seems to be glancing at the rival teachers who 
questioned his claim to the title. See Dobschiitz, Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters, 
p. 105; Fletcher, 7he Conversion of St Paul, pp. 63f.; Ramsay, Pictures of 
the Apostolic Age, pp. to2f. 
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pov Tis drocro\ys with M B P 17, Orig., rather than ris éufs dx. with 
DEFGKL. A few inferior witnesses have émuroMjs. 


8. Å èp) dwodoyia . . . dorw adm. WH. follow Chrysostom 
and Ambrose in making this verse refer to what follows; so also 
AV. and the Revisers. RV. leaves it doubtful. But it is more 
probable that it refers to what precedes. ‘That I have seen the 
Risen Lord, and that you are such a Church as you are,—there 
you have my defence when people ask me for the evidence of 
my Apostleship.’ What follows tells us that he refrained from 
making his converts maintain him, and no one disputed his right 
to do that: but the Judaizers did dispute his right to be 
accounted an Apostle. The uý and pé look back to e$payís 
pov Ts drooroAys. ‘My reply to those who examine me is this’: 
dud, not pe. Moreover vv. 4-11 are not so much a defence as a 
statement of claims. Defence begins in the middle of v. 12; but 
a superfluous defence. People blamed him for maintaining his 
independence, but they could not deny his right to do it. See 
Alford, Findlay, Edwards, and B. Weiss: for the other view see 
Bachmann. 

Both éxoAoyía and dyaxpivovow are forensic expressions, 
perhaps purposely chosen to indicate the high hand which the 
Judaizers assumed in challenging St Paul's claim. But in its 
strictly forensic sense, of a judicial investigation, dvaxpivw is 
peculiar to Luke in N.T. See on Luke xxiii. 14, and cf. Acts iv. 
9, Xii. 19, etc. It does not much matter whether we take airy 
as predicate (so better), or subject: in either case it means * just 
what I have stated.’ Cf. rovro in vii. 6 and xi. 17, and air? in 
John i. 19, xvii. 3. For the dative cf. Acts xix. 33; 2 Cor. xii. 19. 


4. Mi odx éxopev dfovovar; The pý is the interrogative num ; 
the oix belongs to the verb. ‘Do you mean to say that we have 
no right?’ Numguid non habemus potestatem (Vulg.): cf. xi. 22; 
Rom. x. 19. Here, as often in the Pauline Epistles, we are in 
doubt whether the plur. includes others with the Apostle: he 
may mean himself and Barnabas. Where he means himself 
exclusively he commonly uses the singular: but it is more 
certain that the singular is always personal than that the plural 
commonly includes some one else. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii, 4. 

$ayeiv xal wety, ‘To eat and drink what those to whom we 
preach provide for us.’ He is not now thinking of eating idol- 
meats: that subject is for the moment quite in abeyance. Still 
less is he contending that preachers are not bound to be ascetics. 
He says that although he personally refuses entertainment at the 
cost of those to whom he ministers, yet he has a right to it. He 
can do as he likes («orí por) about it; he has the privilege of 
being maintained. See Clem. Hom. iii. 7r; Luke x. 7. 
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wei» (or wiv) as 2nd aor. inf. of xlyw is well supported here and x. 7 
(N B* D* FG) against met» (A B? D> K L P), and appears everywhere 
as a variant, except Matt. xx. 22. It is frequent in MSS. of LXX. See 
WH. 11. Notes, p. 170. 


5. ddedpiy yuvaixa wepidyew. ‘Do you mean to say that we 
have no right to take about (with us on our missionary journeys) 
a Christian person as a wife?’ ‘A sister (=Christian woman) 
as wife’ is right. Even if yvvatxa in this construction could 
mean ‘woman,’ it would be superfluous. The Vulgate encour- 
ages the mistranslation ‘woman’ with mulierem sororem. The 
Apostle is not contending that a missionary had a right to take 
about with him a woman who was not his wife. The fact that a 
group of women ministered to Christ could not be supposed to 
justify such indiscretion. But there is an early tradition that 
very few of the Apostles were married, and hence the temptation 
to make yvvaixa mean ‘woman’ rather than ‘wife.’ Tertullian 
(Exhort. Cast. 8) translates rightly, licebat et apostolis nubere et 
uxores circumducere, and again (Monogam. 8), potestatem uxores 
. dircumducendi ; but in the latter passage he suggests that only 
mulieres, such as ministered to the Lord, may be meant. This 
misinterpretation is followed by Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and others. It led to a great abuse, not confined to the clergy, 
in the early ages of the Church. Some Christians contracted a 
sort of spiritual union with unmarried persons, and the two lived 
together, without marriage, for mutual spiritual benefit. The 
women in such cases were known as dadeAdgai, dyar7rai, and 
ouveicaxrot. Under the last name they are strictly forbidden, in 
the case of any cleric, by the third Canon of the first Council of 
Nicaea (Hefele, Councils, p. 379; Suicer, Thesaurus, under all 
three words and under yv»). 

St Paul is not here claiming that Apostles had a right to 
marry ; no one in that age would be likely to dispute that. He 
is claiming that they have a right to maintenance at the cost of 
the Church, and that, if they are married, the wife who travels 
with them shares this privilege. "The whole of this passage 
(5-18) is concerned with the privilege (of which he refused to 
make use in his own case) of being maintained at the charges of 
the congregations. But here, as in Gal. i. 19 and elsewhere, we 
are left in doubt as to the exact meaning of dzóeroAo; see on 
xv. 5, 7. 

The Sophists blamed Socrates and Plato for teaching gratuit- 
ously, thus confessing that their teaching was worth nothing 
(Xen. Mem. i. 6; Plat. Gorg. 520, Apol. 20; Arist. Eth. Nic. 
IX. i. 5). This kind of charge may have been made by the 
Judaizers at Corinth. Other Apostles accepted maintenance. 
Why did Paul refuse it? Because he knew that he was no true 
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Apostle ; or, because he set up for being better than the Twelve ; 
or, because he was too proud to accept hospitality. * 

For weputyew transitive see 2 Mac. vi. 10. 

és xai oi Aoumrol dxócTrolo. It is probably on this that the 
interpolator of the Ignatian Epistles (PA//ad. 4) bases his state- 
ment that Peter and Paul and of dAXo áróoroAoc were married ; 
where the words e/ Paulus are omitted in some Latin texts. See 
on vii. 8. The only Apostles of whose marriage we have direct 
evidence on good authority are Peter and Philip (Papias in Eus. 
H.E. ii. 39): see Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 45. This passage 
would certainly lead us to suppose that most of the Apostles 
were married men; it contends that all had the privilege of 
having themselves and their wives maintained by the Church, 
and it implies that some used the privilege, and therefore were 
married. The exact meaning of oroi is not clear: it may dis- 
tinguish those who are included from ‘the brethren of the Lord 
and Kephas,’ or from Paul and Barnabas (v. 6). In the former 
case ‘the brethren of the Lord’ are Apostles, for the Apostolic 
body is divided into three parts ; * Kephas,’ ‘the brethren of the 
Lord,’ and ‘the rest of the Apostles.’ t But it is possible that, 
without any strictly logical arrangement, he is mentioning persons 
in high position in the Church who availed themselves of the 
privilege of having their wives maintained as well as themselves, 
when they were engaged in missionary work. See Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 95. In dictating, he mentions Peter, by himself, 
at the end, as a specially telling instance ; but we cannot safely 
infer from this that Peter had been in Corinth with his wife: 
i. 12 does not prove it. See Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 
I. p. 323, Il. 99. 

ot dSeXgoi rod Kupiov. Here only does St Paul mention them, 
though he tells us (Gal. i. 19) that James was one. The question 
of their exact relation to Christ has produced endless discussion, 
and the question remains undecided. There is nothing in Scrip- 
ture which forbids the natural interpretation, that they were the 
children of Joseph and Mary born after the birth of Christ. To 
some students of the problem, Matt. i. 25 seems to be decisive 
for this interpretation: see Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 9, 10, and 
the literature there cited. There is wide agreement that Jerome's 


* There was, of course, another reason. Owing to the influence of St 
Paul, & good deal of money that had previously supported Judaism now went 
elsewhere. The Jews said that he was making a fortune out of his new 
religion. Hence his protests that he never took maintenance. 

Here, as in 2 Cor. xii. 13 and Luke xxiv. 10, AV. ignores the article ; 
‘other apostles,’ ‘other churches,’ ‘other women.’ 

With ws ral compare xadws xal, 1 Thess. ii. 14: it introduces an argument 
ed induction; v. 7 is an argument from analogy; v. 8 is an appeal to 
authority. 
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theory, that they were our Lord's first cousins, children of a Mary 
who was sister to His Mother, cannot be maintained. But see 
Chapman, /Z'S. April 1906, pp. 412f. The choice lies between 
the Helvidian and the Epiphanian theories. The decision does 
not affect the argument here. In any case they were persons 
whose close relationship to the Lord gave them distinction in 
the primitive Church: what they did constituted a precedent. 
Kyd¢as, as almost always in Paul (i. 12, iii. 22, xv. 5). 


6. fj póvos €yà kat B. The 7, as in vi. 2, 9, puts the question 
from the other point of view; that it adds “some degree of 
emotion" is not so clear. *Or is it only I and Barnabas that 
have not a right to forbear working with our hands for a living? 
The reason for including Barnabas is uncertain, and it seems to 
be an afterthought; hence the singular uóvos. It implies that 
Barnabas, like Paul, had refused maintenance ; and it is possible 
that there had been an agreement between them that on their 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 3) they would not cost the Churches 
anything. It seems also to imply that the practice of Barnabas 
was well known. 

épyáLec0n.. Manual labour, to earn a livelihood, is com- 
monly meant by the word, with (iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 11) or 
without (Matt. xxi. 28; Luke xiii. 14; Acts xviii. 3) rais xepatv 
added. Here again Greek sentiment would be against the 
Apostle's practice. That a teacher who claimed to lead and to 
rule should work with his hands for a living would be thought 
: most unbecoming: nothing but the direst necessity excused 
labour in a free citizen (Arist. Pol. iii. 5). Contrast 2 Thess. iii. 
6-12. 


7. Three illustrations add force to the argument, and they 
are such as are analogous to the Christian minister, who wages 
war upon evil, plants churches, and is a shepherd to congrega- 
tions.* It is perhaps accidental that in each case the s/a£ws of 
the worker is different ; but this strengthens the argument. The 
soldier works for pay; the vine-planter is a proprietor; the 
shepherd is a slave. But to all alike the principle is applicable 
that labour may claim some kind of return. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

dpwviorg. Though applying primarily to the soldier’s food, 
it may cover his pay and his outfit generally. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 8 ; 
Rom. vi. 23; Luke iii. 14, where see note. The word is late 
(1 Esdr. iv. 56; 1 Mac. iii. 28; xiv. 32), and is sometimes 
extended to mean the supplies of an army. See Lightfoot on 
Rom. vi. 23; Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 226. 

rov kapmóv . . . èx Tod yáAokros. The change of construction 


* Origen points out that it is as a disciple of the Good Shepherd, who laid 
down His life for the sheep, that the Apostle uses this illustration. 
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is perhaps intentional. A proprietor disposes of the whole of the 
produce ; a slave gets only a portion of it. Cf. Tobit i 1o. In 
some texts róv xapróv has been corrected to éx roi xaprov (E K L, 
Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.). See Prov. xxvii. 18. 


8. Mà xarà dvÓperov. ‘Do you think that I am speaking 
these things by man'srule?' It is not merely in accordance with 
human judgment of what is fitting that he lays down the prin- 
ciple that labour has a right to a living wage. There is higher 
authority than that. The expression xarà dvÓporrov occurs thrice 
in this Epistle (iii. 3, xv. 32) and thrice in the same group 
(Rom. iii. 5; Gal. i. 11, iii. 15), with slightly different shades of 
meaning: ‘from a human point of view’ is the leading idea. 

f| xai ô vopos. ‘Or (v. 6) does the Law also not say these 
things?’ Perhaps some one had urged that ô vopos ratra ob 
Aéye ‘is silent on the subject’: it is not laid down that con- 
gregations must maintain Apostles. The change from AaAó to 
Aéyes is perhaps intentional, the one referring to mere human 
expression, the other to the substance of what is said. As in ot« 
dxopev (v. 4), the negative belongs to the verb. 


Neither Vulg. (dico . . . dicit) nor AV. — the verbs: they 
a tly follow D E FG in reading Aéyw for A\adkw. KL P have 4 ody? 

ò »óuos TaÜra Néyer: F G have f el kal à ».T.X. Doubtless $ xal ò r.r. 
o X. (X ABCDE, Vulg. Copt.) is right. 


9. Philo (De Humanitate) quotes this prohibition as evidence 
of the benevolence of the Law; and Driver (on Deut. xxv. 4) 
says that it is “another example of thehumanity which is character- 
istic of Dt" Cf. Exod. xx. 1o, xxiii. 12; Prov. xii. 10. Oxen 
still, as a rule, thresh unmuzzled in the East. Conder says that 
exceptions are rare. Near Jericho, Robinson saw the oxen of 
Christians muzzled, while those belonging to Mahometans were 
not. Driver quotes these and other instances. Cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
22; Isa. xxviii. 27 f.; Mic. iv. 12f. Elsewhere (De Spec. Leg.) 
Philo says, où yàp iip dAóyov ô vopos, àAAà Tov Üvóvrov. 

It is not easy to decide between $uuócess (NX A B® C D? E K L P) and 
x*jucoes (B* D' FG). There is the same difference of reading 1 Tim. v. 
18, but there $uiócers is unquestionably right, as in LXX of Deut. xxv. 4. 
How could «ýuwoes be so well attested, if it were not original? If it were 
original it would xin corrected to the LXX, esp. as xyuóv is rare: 


xnuós is found in LXX (Ps. xxxi. 9; Ezek. xix. 4, 9), but not xyuóv. 
Here Chrys. and Thdrt. support xyuóce:s. 


10. ph trav Body péiet TQ. Oe; ‘Do you suppose that it is 
for the oxen that God cares?’ St Paul does not mean that God 
has no care for the brutes (Ps. civ. 14, 21, 27, cxlv. 9, 15; Matt. 
vi. 26, x. 30). Nor does he mean that in forbidding the 
muzzling, God was not thinking of the oxen at all. He means 
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that the prohibition had a higher significance, in comparison 
with which the literal purport of it was of small moment. Jewish 
interpreters sometimes abandoned the literal meaning of Scripture, 
and turned it entirely into allegory. They not merely allegorized 
the words, but said that the litera! meaning was untrue. In 
some cases they urged that the literal meaning was incredible, 
and that therefore the words were intended to be understood 
symbolically and in no other way. Thus Philo (De Somn. i. 16) 
says that Exod. xxii. 27 cannot be supposed to be meant literally, 
for the Creator would not be interested about such a trifle as a 
garment: and elsewhere (De Sacrif. 1) he says that the Law was 
not given for the sake of irrational animals, but for the sake of 
those who have mind and reason. Cf. Æp. Barn. x. 1, 2, xi. 1. 
St Paul elsewhere allegorizes the O.T., as Hagar and Sarah 
(Gal. iv. 24), and the fading of the light on Moses' face (2 Cor. 
iii. 13), but in neither case does he reject the literal meaning. It 
is not probable that he does so here; even if ravrws be rendered 

‘entirely,’ it need not be pressed to mean that the oxen were 
not cared for at all. Weinel, S? Paul, p. 59. 

4 Su quãs wdvrws Adyer; ‘Or is it for our sakes, as doubtless 
it is, that He saith it?’ See RV. marg. For wdvrws Vulg. has 
utique ; Beza, omnino: utique is probably right. It emphasizes 
the truth of this second suggestion ‘assuredly’ ; cf. Luke i IV. 23 ; 
Acts xviii. 21, xxi. 22, xxviii. 4. In Rom. iii. 9, où wravrws 
means ‘entirely not,’ ‘not at all,’ rather than ‘not entirely,’ * not 
altogether.’ See Thackeray, pp. 193f. The apas probably 
means Christians; * but it may mean the Jewish nation, or 
mankind, to teach them to be just and humane. Origen prefers 
the former interpretation ; obxovv ôt 7)uás rovs rjv kawy aby 
maperAnporas €ipyrat ravra, xai Trepi ávÜparrov yéypasrras, rvevpa- 
Tuas ToU (wjroÜ voovuévov xarà Tov Belov drooroAov. Among 
Christians, Christian missionaries are specially meant. We 
might expect où Aéye, as in v. 8. B. Weiss makes the sentence 
categorical ; ‘ Rather for our sakes absolutely (v. 10) He says it.’ 

SU quãs yàp eypddn. The yap, as in 1 Thess. ii. 20, implies 
an affirmative answer to the previous question. ‘Yes indeed for 
our sakes it was written.’ It was with an eye to men rather than 
to oxen that this prohibition was laid down. Weinel, S? Paw, 
p. 53; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 30, 152, 336. 

Ore Seether ew €Awids. The or: is explanatory: ‘to show that 
it is in hope that the plougher ought to plough and the thresher 
(ought to thresh) in the hope of having a share (of the produce).' 
The sentence is condensed, but quite intelligible: èm’ dAz(& is 
emphatic by position, and is then repeated for emphasis when 


* The record of what was nerd to the Gospel was made for the 
sake of those who received the 
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the thing hoped for is stated. RV. renders dre ‘because,’ as if 
the meaning were that the prohibition must have an eye to men, 
because it is in accordance with common notions of what is fair: 
which is unlikely. The ‘that’ of AV. is too indefinite. ‘Few 
particles in the N.T. give greater difficulty to the interpreter 
than ôr: ” (Ellicott). Retaining ‘ Christian teachers’ or ‘Apostles’ 
as the meaning of jas, we must understand the ploughing and 
threshing as metaphors for different stages of missionary work. 
Such work, and indeed teaching of any kind, is often compared 
to agriculture. Some of the processes of agriculture represent 
mission-work better than others, and St Paul would perhaps have 
taken reaping rather than threshing, had not the quotation about 
threshing preceded. But threshing may represent the separation 
of the true converts from the rest.* To take éypad as referring 
to what follows, and introducing another quotation, is a most 
improbable construction : there is no such Scripture. 
ójelAe. ér’ Arid. ò dp. dp. (X* ABCP 17, Vulg., Orig. Eus.) is to 
be preferred to ér’ éXsróc dg. ò dp. dp. (N? D? K L, Chrys. Thdrt.), where 
the desire to make ér’ éAwld& still more emphatic has influenced the order. 
Other texts are much confused. 
kal ò drop ér’ Amid Toi ueréxew (R* A BC P 17, Syrr. Copt. Arm. 
Aeth., Orig. Eus.) is to be preferred to x. ò dA. rfjs Arlõos aro? ueréxew 
ér’ Aridi (N? DE K L, Chrys. Thdrt.) and to x. ò dù. rfjs éAwldos avrod 
peréxew (D* F G, Ambst.). Some scribe did not see that dAog» must be 


understood, and thus took peréyew to be the verb after ó$elAei making 
alterations to suit this construction. 


11. Ei pets niv . . . ei pets Spey. The gets in both places 
is emphatic and by juxtaposition is brought into contrast with the 
pronoun which follows. Cf. ov pov vérres rovs rodas (John xiii. 
6). There is possibly a slight vein of banter in the question. 
* [f it is we who in your hearts sowed spiritual blessings, is it an 
exorbitant thing that we out of your possessions shall reap 
material blessings?’ What the Apostle gave was incalculable in 
its richness, what he might have claimed but never took, was a 
trivial advantage: was it worth disputing about? Was a little 
bodily sustenance to be compared with the blessings of the 
Gospel? With peya ei cf. 2 Cor. xi. 15: with rà capxixa cf. ra 
Bwwrixa (vi. 3); ‘all that is necessary for our bodily sustenance.’ 


0eplcoue» (M A B K) seems preferable to Oeplowuew (CDEFGL P). 
The future indicative marks the reaping as more certain to follow, for 
which reason Evans prefers the subjunctive. The Apostle refused to reap. 
See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 11: he thinks that there is only one decisive 
instance of ei with subj. in N.T. 


12. ei Gro THs pv dfouoias peréxoucw. ‘If others (the 
Judaizing teachers) have a share of the privilege which you 


* Cf. the separation of the fruit of the Spirit from the works of the flesh, 
Gal. v. 19-23. | 
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bestow,’ viz. the privilege of being maintained by the congregation. 
It seems better to make ipa the subjective genitive. Yet most 
commentators make it the objective genitive; 'have a share of 
the right exercised over you’ (Mark vi. 7). But throughout the 
passage the éfovcia is looked at from the Apostles’ side, the 
advantage which rightly belongs to them. This implies power 
over the Corinthians to make them supply the maintenance ; 
but that is not the side under consideration. And 'to have a 
share in power over people' is a somewhat strange expression : 
‘to have a share of a privilege which people allow’ is natural 
enough. But the sense is the same, however the genitive is 
interpreted. ‘We have a better claim than others to the right 
of maintenance.’ Some conjecture nay for pôv. 

GAN” odk éxpnaápeOa rH €fougia t. ‘Nevertheless, he triumph- 
antly exclaims, ‘we never availed ourselves of this privilege’; 
after elaborately demonstrating his right to the privilege, as if he 
were about to say, ‘ Therefore I hope that you will recognize the 
right and give the necessary maintenance for us in future,’ he 
declares that he has never accepted it and never means to do 
so ;* and he seems to include Silvanus and Timothy. 

GANA -Távra oréyopev. ‘On the contrary, we endure all 
things’; ‘we bear up under all kinds of privations and depriva- 
tions, sooner than make use of this privilege. The verb may mean 
‘we are proof against, but it may be doubted whether ravra 
means *' all pressure of temptation” to avail ourselves of mainten- 
ance. See on xiii 7, and Milligan on 1 Thess. iii. 1. Beza 
needlessly conjectures orépyopev. 

iva pý Tiva évkomiv Sayer. ‘In order that we may not furnish 
any hindrance to the Gospel of Christ Neither in LXX nor 
elsewhere in N.T. does évxory occur, and the word is rare in 
class. Grk. It is literally ‘an incision,’ and hence an ‘inter- 
ruption’ or ‘violent break, as rĝs dppovias. It is perhaps a 
metaphor from breaking bridges or roads to stop the march of 
an enemy. The English ‘hamper’ had a similar origin, of 
impeding by means of cutting. ‘That we may not in any way 
hamper the progress of the Gospel' is therefore the meaning. 
Obviously, if he took maintenance, he might be suspected of 
preaching merely for the sake of what he got by it. Moreover, 
those who had to maintain him might resent the burden, and be 
unwilling to listen to him. Chrysostom uses dvaBoAy, ‘a mound 
thrown up to stop progress,’ as equivalent to évxory. St Paul's 
passionate determination to keep himself independent, especially 


* Dix fois il revient avec fierté sur ce détail, en apparence putril, qu'il m'a 
rien couté à personne, quoique! il eût bien pu faire comme les autres et vivre 
de l'autel. Le mobile de son sóle était un amour des ames en quelque sorte 
infini (Renan, S. Paul, 237). 
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at Corinth, appears in various places ; 2 Cor. xi. 9, 10; 1 Thess. 
ii. 9; 2 Thess. ii. 8. He must be free to rebuke, and his praise 
must be above the suspicion of being bought. While labouring 
at Corinth, he could accept help from Macedonians, but not from 
Corinthians. When Ignatius (PAilad. 6) says that no one can 
accuse him of having been oppressive (éfdpgsa) he probably 
refers to the suppression of opinion rather than the enforcing of 
maintenance. Cf. évéxoyev, 1 Thess. ii. 18. 


The MSS. vary between ùv étovc(as (XN ABCDEFG P) and é. 
uav : between rua é*k. (N A B C) and éyx. rwa: between éyxor}y (A C D? 
E FG K P), évxorh» (B* F G) and éxxory» ( X D* L). Thereis no authority 
for quar éfouclas. 


18. He has reminded them that he has never in the past 
taken maintenance. Before stating what he means to do in the 
future, he strengthens the proof that he has a right to it. 
There is a higher and closer analogy than that of the soldier or 
of the different kinds of husbandmen. The other analogies may 
have escaped their notice, but surely they must be aware of the 
usages of the Temple, which in this matter did not differ from 
heathen usage. See Gray on Num. xviii. 8-20. 

oóx otbare ; ‘Do you not know that those who perform the 
temple-rites eat the food that comes out of the temple, those 
who constantly attend on the altar share with the altar' what is 
offered thereon? The second half is not an additional fact ; it 
repeats the first half in a more definite form. See Num. 
xviii. 8-20 of the priest's portions, and 21-24 of the Levite's 
tithe, and contrast Deut. xiv. 23 (see Driver, p. 169). Nowhere 
else in N.T. does ovvpepi{opar occur. 


Tà éx rot lepoo (N B D* F G, Copt.) is preferable to éx rod lepod, without 
TÁ(ACD' EK LP, Syrr. Arm. ): and wapedpevorres (R^ A BC DE FG P) 
to mpocedpevorres (R? K L). Neither verb occurs elsewhere in N.T., and 
there is little difference of meaning between them. See LXX of Prov. 
i. 21, viii. 3. 


14. Just as God appointed that the priests and Levites should 
be supported out of what the people offered to Him, so did 
Christ also appoint that missionaries should be supported out 
of the proceeds of missions. For the parallel between Christian 
preachers and Jewish priests see Rom. xv. 16. It is clear that 
ó Kúpos means Christ; ‘the Lord also, just as Jehovah had 
done. St Paul was familiar with what is recorded Matt. x. 10; 
Luke x. 7, 8. See on vii. 10 and xi. 23. 

éy& Bà o kéypnpac odent rorov. He repeats, in a stronger 
form, the statement of v. 12. The change of tense brings it 
down to the present moment: ‘I did not avail myself,’ obx 
expnoduyy, and ‘I have not availed myself,’ ob xéypypa More- 
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over, the addition of the pronoun makes the statement more 
emphatic ; * however, have not availed myself of any of these 
advantages. Others may have done so, but he has not. He 
now thinks no longer of Silvanus and Timothy, who were per- 
haps included in ox éxpgodueÓa (v. 12), and speaks only of 
himself. Even the close analogy of the maintenance of the 
priests has not induced him to do that. He has now com- 
pletely justified the plea that he is not asking them to forego 
more than he foregoes himself. Si ego Propter aliorum salutem 
a debitis sumptibus abstinut, saltem vos ab immolatis carnibus 
aóstinete, ne multos fratrum praecipitetis in interitum (Herv.). But 
v. 13 may possibly have been introduced for the sake of another 
parallel. *Like the priests who partake of what has been sacri- 
ficed, I have a right to partake of offerings, but for the sake of 
others I forbear. Then may I not ask you, although you have 
a right to partake of what has been sacrificed, for the sake of 
others to forbear?’ 

Having emphatically reminded them of his practice in the 
past, he now declares that he means to make no change. All 
this argument is not a prelude to requiring maintenance from 
them in future. 

Oóx čypaşa 9à tara. ‘Now I did not write all this,’ viz. all 
the pleas which he has been urging (vv. 4-14). Or 5€ may be 

‘ yet,” ‘however,’ and éypaya may be the epistolary aorist, like 
{yodu and émeuja (Phil. ii. 25, 28), ávéreuja and éypaya 
(Philem. 11, 19, 21); ‘Yet I am not writing all this’: Winer, 
p. 347. Deissmann gives examples from papyri, Light, pp. 
157, 164. 

tva odtws yévntas év poi. ‘That it may be so done (for the 
future) in my case’: not ‘unto me,’ as A.V. Vulg. has in me 
rightly, and in eo, Matt. xvii. 12, where both AV. and RV. have 
* unto him.' 

xaÀóv yáp pot. . . oUbeis xevéce. Both reading and con- 
struction are doubtful. WH. make a rather violent aposiopesis 
after paAAov arofavety 7: ‘For a happy thing (it were) for me 
rather to die than No one shall make void my glorying,’ 
i.e. his repeated declaration that he has never used his privilege 
of free maintenance. Lachmann’s punctuation is still more 
violent; ‘For a happy thing it were for me rather to die than 
that my glorying should do so: no one shall make it void.’ * 
The alternative is mentally to supply iva, which with the fut. 
indic. is unusual, but not impossible (see v. 18). This difficulty 
led to the reading ¢ iva tis kevooy. It is impossible to get a 
satisfactory construction out of what seems to be the true text. 


* Lachmann conjectures »h ró xatynud pov: cf. xv. 31. Michelsen con- 
jectures yh 7d x. pou 8 ovdels kerócet. 
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où kéxpnuaa ovderl (&A* ABCD* EFG P 17) may safely be adopted : 
other texts vary the order, and some have ¢xpyoduny from v. 12. And 
obdeis xevóae. (R* B D* 17) is to be preferred to fra ris xevdoy or kerocet 
(t C D?K LP). But whatever text or construction we adopt the sense 
remains the same ; *I would rather die than be deprived of my independ- 
ence.’ But ‘rather die of Aunger than accept food’ is not the meaning. 
For xaddw . . . 4 see Swete on Mark ix. 43; Winer, p. 302: the con- 
struction is not rare in LXX. 


16. There must be no misunderstanding as to what he con- 
siders a matter for glorying. There can be no glory in doing 
what one is forced to do; and he is forced to preach the Gospel, 
because if he refused to do so, God would punish him. But he 
is not forced to preach the Gospel gratis; and he does preach 
gratis. In this there is room for glorying. See Chadwick, 
Pastoral Teaching, pp. 306 f. 

dvdyxyn yáp po. éwixerrar. He refers to the special com- 
mission which he had received on the way to Damascus (Acts 
ix. 6. He was ‘a chosen vessel to bear Christ's name before the 
Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel’ (Acts ix. 15); he 
was separated for the work to which the Holy Spirit had called 
him (Acts xiii. 2); and this commission had been repeated in 
the Temple (Acts xxii. 21). It was impossible for him to reject 
it: Rom. i. 14; Gal. i. 15 f.; Ezek. iii. 17f. ‘Is laid’ (AV., 
RV.) is not accurate for ézíxevrav: ‘lies’ or ‘presses upon me’ 
is the meaning (Luke v. 1, xxiii. 23; Acts xxvii. 20): éwtxecrar 
Háv ta Ts Baotteas (1 Mac. vi. 57); xparepy © émekeioer 
dvayxg (Hom. Z. vi. 458). But St Paul's dvdyxy is the call 
of God, not the Greek's driving of blind fate. 


17, 18. Various explanations have been given of these rather 
obscure verses, and it is not worth while to discuss them all. 
The following is close to the Greek and fits the context. ‘ For 
if by my own choice I make a business of this (as other teachers 
do) I get a reward (as they do).’ As a matter of fact the 
Apostle does not do this; he preaches because he must, and 
does not make a business of it or take any reward. But in 
order to make the argument complete, he states an alternative 
which might be a fact. He then states what zs a fact. ‘Tf, 
however, it is not of my own choice, then it is a stewardship 
that has been entrusted to me. What, then, is the reward that 
comes to me? Why, that in preaching the Gospel I shall 
render the Gospel free of charge, so as not to use to the utter- 
most my privilege in the Gospel. Or we may explain thus: 
(1) St Paul kad a j«c00s (v. 18) ; therefore e yàp éxóv . . . is 
not a rejected alternative ; (2) his j4o00s is practically the same 
as his xavynpa (v. 15). Thus the alternatives of v. 17 are doth 
true. He preached of obligation, but also in a way he was not 
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obliged to adopt, e. without pay. The latter, not the former, 
secured him a reward. If he wished to exercise his privilege 
as an Apostle for all that it was worth (xaraxpyoacba), he 
would insist upon full maintenance as his puoĝós. But the 
pac8ós which he prefers and gets is the delight of preaching 
without pay, of giving the Glad-tidings for nought, and taking 
no money for them. The idea of his poĝós being the com- 
mendation which he will receive at the Day of Judgment is 
quite foreign to the passage. Some editors carry the interroga- 
tion on to evayyeAiw. This makes a question of awkward length, 
and leaves the question to answer itself. To put the question 
at 6 puoĝós, and make what follows the answer to it, is more 
pointed. ‘What is the pay that I get? Why, the pleasure of 
refusing pay.’ An oixovduos was often a slave (Luke xii. 42). 
With zeriorevpac compare Gal. ii. 7 and Lukyn Williams’ note 
there; also 1 Tim. i. 11; Tit. i. 3; and see Deissmann, Light, 
p. 379. Nowhere else in the Bible does áSazavov occur, and 
nowhere else in N.T. does dxev occur. See on vii. 31 for 
Karaxpynoac Gas. 


pos dori» (N'B L 4 rather than éorl» uox (D? E), or uov éoriy (X* A CK), 
or Écra. por (D* FG). After rò edayyéAtovy, D?E FG K LP, Syrr. add 
ro0 Xporoi:: R A BC D*, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. 


19. 'EAeUÓepos yàp àv. ‘For although I am free from all, yet 
I made myself a bondservant to all, in order that I might gain 
the more.’* He is about to show other ways in which he 
waives his rights, in order to serve others and help the spread 
of the Gospel. Others take these verses (19-23) as explaining 
the ways in which he gets his recompense by refusing recom- 
pense. But éAev0epos dv seems to look back to v. 1 and to 
prepare the way for further instances of his forgoing his éAev@epia. 
Note the emphatic: juxtaposition of wavrwy vücw by chiasmus. 
Both zavrwy and râs are ambiguous as regards gender ; but 
mâs is almost certainly masculine, and that makes it almost 
certain that mdvrwy is masculine; ‘all men’ (AV., RV.); jeder- 
mann (Luther); so also Calvin, though he regards the neuter 
as possible. Origen adopts the neuter as if it were certain. 
“To be free é« wavrwy,” he says, “is the mark of a perfect 
Apostle. A man may be free from unchastity but be a slave 
to anger, free from avarice but a slave to vanity; he may be 
free from one sin but a slave to another sin. But to say, 
* Although I am free from all,’ is the mark of a perfect Apostle : 
and such was Paul.” Strange that Origen should suppose that 
the Apostle would make any such claim. He rightly points 


* The éx expresses more strongly than åró (Rom. vii. 3) that he is freed 
out of all dependence on others ; he is extricated from entangling ties. 
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out that there was no harm in Paul's going to Jewish synagogues 
_and observing Jewish customs, for he did not do this deceitfully, 
4AAà Oxpeiov twas ef airov. In interpreting, Origen inserts the 
article before vópov, and each time writes oi td tov vopov. 
He says that people asked what was the difference between ol 
"Tovdatoe and oi tro tov vópov, and he thinks that the latter refers 
to such people as the Samaritans. But, in guoting, he omits the 
article. He points out that St Paul does not say pi dv ‘lovdaios, 
for he was a Jew, although otxér èv TQ davepw: but he does say 
p) Sv trd vópov, for he was not a Samaritan. The meaning 
of it all is, that he could find in all men something with which 
he could sympathize, and he used this to win them. This was 
hard work for one with so strong and pronounced an individu- 
ality as he had. 

To)g wielovas. He could not expect to win aZ; but rovs 
szAÀc«iovas does not mean ‘the majority of mankind,’ nor ‘more 
than any other Apostle,’ but ‘more than I should have gained if 
I had not made myself a slave to all.’ This is best expressed 
by ‘the more’ (AV., RV.). With xepdjow cf. Matt. xviii. 15; 
1 Pet. iii. 1.* 

20. He now gives examples of his becoming a slave to all. 
He is the slave of Christ, and becomes a slave to others, in order, 
like a faithful oixovouos, to make gains for his Master. An 
. oixóvopos (see above) might be a slave. ‘And («aí epexegetic) 
I behaved to the Jews as a Jew,’ eg. in circumcising Timothy 
at Lystra (Acts xvi. 3). Cf. Acts xxi. 26. 

Tots dws vóuov às bd vópov. ‘To them that are under Law 
I behaved as one under Law.’ The context shows clearly that 
rojos here means the Mosaic Law as a whole: but the sentence 
is not a mere explication of the preceding one. The one 
refers to nationality, the other to religion; and there were some 
who were under the Mosaic Law who were not Jews by race. 
The Apostle includes all who are not heathen. 

ph dv aóràs rò vópov. ‘Though I knew that I was not 
myself under Law.’ He does not say oix wy, which might refer 
to a fact of which he was not aware: but où with participles 
is rare in N.T. The parenthesis is remarkable as showing how 
completely St Paul had broken with Judaism. See Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, p. 82. In commenting on this verse Origen indicates 
that he was not the first to do so; rivés e{yrncav ris 4 Stadopa 
Tüv tro Tov vópov Tapa Tovs Iovdaious. See on i. 24. 

This parenthesis is omitted in D? K, Copt. Aeth. AV., but is clearly to 


be inserted with X ABC D* EFGP, Vulg. Arm. RV. The omission 
is probably due to homoeoteleuton, ydpuor to réuor. 


* It is just possible that there is an allusion to the charge of making a gain 
(2 Cor. xi. 12, xii. 17): his only gain was winning souls. 
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21. rois dvdpos. He goes a good deal further, and says 
that he was willing to behave as a heathen to heathen (cf. 
Gal. ii. 19). He did this, as Origen remarks, when he quoted 
heathen poets, and took as a text the inscription on a heathen 
altar, dyvworw @ea. See also Acts xiv. 15, xxiv. 25, where 
his arguments are such as a heathen would appreciate. Here 
dvozos does not mean ‘lawless’ in the sense of disregarding 
and transgressing law (Luke xxii 37; Acts ii. 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 9), but=of pù ùrò vopov, ‘those who were outside Law’; 
Rom. ii. 14. Evans (following Estius, exlex, in/ex) translates, 
‘To God's outlaws I behaved as an outlaw, not being (as I 
well knew) an outlaw of God, but an inlaw of Christ’; and 
Origen explains the latter as meaning rypav Tiv woktretay tH 
Kata, TO evayyéAvoy. But even ‘outlaw’ has too much of the idea 
of lawlessness to be quite satisfactory. The genitives, @eov and 
Xpwrov mean ‘in relation to.’ Qui est dvouos Bed est etiam 
dvopos Xpwrro: qui est évvopos Xprot@ est Evvopos @e@: and (on 
Gal. vi. 2) lex Christi, lex amoris (Beng.). It was the lex amoris, 
as followed by himself, that the Apostle would enforce on the 
Corinthians with regard to eating idol-meats; and this thought 
brings him to the last illustration of his forbearing conformity, 
rois dcÜcvécw doÓevis. The Law of Christ, while freeing him 
from the Law of Moses, did not leave him free to do as he 
pleased: it restrained him, and kept him from wandering to 
other objects than the service of God and man (2 Cor. v. 14). 


Oeo? and Xpuroü (N A BC D* FG P, Latt. Copt., Orig. Chrys.) rather 
than Oe% and Xpiorg (D'K L, Arm. Thdrt.): see Blass, 8 36. 11. xepddvw 
or xepdavyd (N* ABC F G P 17) rather than xepdijow (N° D E K L, Orig. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), which is from vv. 19, 20. ros dvduous (NA BCDEP 17, 
Orig.) rather than áróuovs (X? F G K L, Chrys. Thdrt.), perhaps to conform 
with 'Iovóalovs. 


22. rois doGevdoww do0evis. ‘To the weaklings I became a 
weakling' (no és) When he had to deal with the over- 
scrupulous, he sympathized with their scruples, abstaining from 
things which seemed to them (though not to him) to be wrong. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29; Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1. Certainly this is the 
meaning, not “those who had not strength to believe the 
Gospel." Origen says that he was weak to the weak when he 
allowed those who burn to marry. He points out that Paul 
does not say py v airos dobevys, which would have been 
dAa£ovwóv and vmepyjoavov : yet surely not so much so as Origen's 
own interpretation of éAej8epos èx avrov (see on v. 19). See 
Resch, Agrapha, p. 132. 

tots waow yéyova wdvra. ‘To them all I am become all 
things.’ The change from aorist to perfect is significant ; this is 
the permanent result of his past action ; he is always all-sided in 
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all relations. His accommodation has no limit excepting the 
one just. stated, that he is évvouos Xpwrot. See Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 5, where we see this limit operating ; also On Revision, 
p. 92. Tarsus taught him to be many-sided. (Ramsay, Pictures 
of the Apostolic Church, pp. 346f.) 

iva wdvrws Twàs cócwe. Another significant change; from 
xepdyow to coow. When he sums up the various conciliations 
and accommodations he states the ultimate aim ;—not merely to 
win this or that class to his side, but, by every method that was 
admissible, to save their souls. Peter sacrificed a Christian 
principle to save himself from Jewish criticism (Gal. ii. 12—14). 
Cf. for the wdyrws Tobit xiv. 8; 2 Mac. iii. 13. See the remark- 
able comment on vv. 20 22 in Cassian, Conf. xvi. 20. 


Before doGevjs, RI CDFGKL P, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. insert ws 
from vv. 20, 21: N* AB, Latt. Orig. omit. Before ravra, D? K LP, 
Orig. Thdrt. insert r4: NABCD* FG omit. For rdvrws rwás some 
texts (DEF G, Latt.) have sárras, or (17, Clem-Alex.) rods wrdyras. 
Clem- Alex. (Strom. v. 3) has three variations from the true text; wárra 
éyerduny Iva rovs árras Kepdjow. Orig. varies between robs rdvras, rdvras 
À Twds, and wdrra. Calv., rejecting ut omnes facerem salvos (Vulg.) for 
ul omnino aliquos servem, remarks; guia successu interdum caret indul- 
gentia cujus Paulus meminit, optime convenit haec restrictio: quamvis non 
proficeret afud omnes, non tamen destitisse, quin paucorum saltem utilitati 
consuleret, 


23. wdvro 9à morð 81d rò edayyArov. ‘Yet all that I do, I do 
because of the Gospel.’* Not, ‘for the Gospel’s sake,’ in order 
to help its progress, but because the Gospel is so precious to 
himself. He has just been stating how much he does for the 
salvation of others; he now adds that he is also careful of his 
own salvation, and thus anticipates the conclusion of v. 27. 
What follows shows that this is the meaning; he must secure his 
share in that eternal life which the Gospel offers. 

iva. cuvxowwwvds adrod yévwyat. ‘In order that I may prove to 
be a fellow-partaker thereof,’ z.c. not lose his share in the salva- 
tion which he tries to bring to others. Even in speaking of his 
own salvation he does not regard it as the main thing, or as 
something apart by itself. Salvation is offered by the Gospel to 
all; and he must strive to be one of those who receive it. The 
prize is not yet won: avv e£ yiyvopar magnam habent modestiam 
(Beng.). 


24. The thought of possible failure, where failure would be 
so disastrous, suggests an exhortation to great exertion, which is 


* * This I do’ (AV.) comes from a wrong reading ; roóro (K L, Syrr.), 
instead of rárra. 

t This gives some ppor to the view that, in iii. 9, Oco cvrepyol means 
€ sharers in work for God, but it does not make that view probable. 


13 
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illustrated by the practice of runners and boxers in the Isthmian 
games. These were held once in three years close to Corinth. 
See Hastings, DB. art. ‘Games’; Smith, D. of Grk. and Rom. 
Ant. art. ‘Isthmia.’ The reference to the games is certain ; 
such contests were common everywhere. The reference to the 
Isthmian games is much less certain. See Ramsay, Pauline 
Studies, p. 332, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, p. 363. 

oi èv oradi Tpéxovres . . . Bpafetor. ‘The runners in a 
race-course all of them run, but one taketh the prize. * Does 
that mean, asks Origen, that only one Christian is saved, while 
the rest of us are lost? Not so, for all who are in tbe way of 
salvation are one, ‘one body.’ It is the Christian Church that 
runs, and there is a prize for each of its members. But the prize 
is not in all cases the same: God gives to each according to his 
merit. The derivation of Bpaßeîov (brabeum, brabium, bravium) 
is unknown. It occurs Phil ii. 14; Clem. Rom. Cor. 5; 
Tatian, Ad Graet. 33. | 


25. oürws Tpéxere, iva. xaraddByre. ‘So run, that ye may 
secure it? The otrws may look back to the successful com- 
petitor; ‘run as he does’: or it may simply anticipate the tva. f 
The change from AapBave to xaraAdByre marks the difference 
between mere receiving and securing as one’s own possession, 
and this play on words cannot be reproduced in English. Evans 
suggests ‘take’ and ‘overtake.’ This would be excellent, if we 
had oŭrws dwxere, iva xaradaByre, for Sudxew and xarad\apBdvey 
are common correlatives for ‘pursue’ and ‘overtake.’ But here 
the idea of one Christian overtaking another is alien to the 
context, and ‘to overtake a prize’ is not a natural expression. 
In Phil. iii. 12 we have the same play on words, but there we 
have dtd«w, as also in Rom. ix. 30. 

mâs dè ó áyevi[ópevos. It is easy to talk about securing the 
prize, *óu£ every one who enters for a contest, in everything 
practises self-control'; he goes into strict training, which for a 
Greek athlete lasted ten months. The verb occurs vii. 9, and 
nowhere else in N.T. Cf. Hor. Avs Poet. 412f. AV. puts a 
colon, RV. a full stop, here, so that what follows is an inde- 
pendent sentence. More probably, éxetvor jv and 94e S€ are 
two classes which make up the whole company of athletes, ras 6 
&yovdopevos. With WH. put only a comma after éyxpareverat. 
Emphasis on râs and rávra. | 

$0cpróv cré$avov. In the Isthmian games a pine-wreath : 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 4; Wisd. iv. 2. Philo (De Migr. Abr. 6), “ Thou 

* Compare the contrast between sárres and oóx é» rois wAelosw (x. 1. 5). 

T In any case it means perseveranter nec respicientes retro.— Recte dictum 


est, Deum adverbia, non verba remunerare ; nempe cos qui fortiter et juste, 
non autem qui fortia et justa operatur (Salmeron in Denton). 
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hast proved thyself to me a perfect athlete, and hast been deemed 
worthy of prizes and wreaths (SpaBeiwy xal erejávov), while 
Virtue presides over the games and holds forth to thee rewards 
of victory.” Even Pindar has not succeeded in making the 
wreath of glory d$japros : the victors in the games are not those 
who are remembered in history. Von solum corona, sed etiam 
memoria ejus perit (Beng.). The ovv is independent of the pér, 
which anticipates the following 8€ (contrast vi. 4, 7); ‘they 
verily,’ or ‘they of course, in order to receive a perishable 
crown.’ 

fpeigs 96 d40nprov. The exact expression is not found else- 
where in N.T., but we have dapávriwwoy Ts 90£gs orédavov 
(1 Pet. v. 4), where ‘made of immortelles’ is perhaps the mean- 
ing rather than ‘which fadeth not away’: see Bigg ad loc. But 
‘amaranth’ and ‘immortelles’ are flowers that do not fade, so 
that the meaning is much the same. Elsewhere we have róv 
orépavoy Hs Cums (Jas. i. 12; Rev. ii. 10), ô rs Sexatoovvys 
crépavos (2 Tim. iv. 8). In all these places, as here, it is a 
crown of victory that is meant, rather than a royal crown, 
duddnpa (Rev. xii. 3, xix. 12; Isa. lxii. 3; 1 Esdr. iv. 30; 1 Mac. 
Xi. 13, xiii. 32). The contrast between d$Óaprós and dd apros 
occurs in 1 Pet. i. 23. In LXX of Zech. vi. 14 we have 6 ài 
orépavos éorat Tois ùrmopévovoiw : but more to the point is the 
description of Virtue in Wisd. iv. 2, v TẸ alan orepaynpopotca 
ropmreve, Toy Tüv duidvrwy dÜAov áyüva vujcaca, The figure is 
frequent in 4 Mac. | 

Lightfoot (St Paul and Seneca) quotes from Seneca (Ef. Mor. 
lxxviii. 16) a remarkable parallel; “What blows do athletes 
receive in their face, what blows all over their body. Yet they 
bear all the torture from thirst of glory. Let us also overcome 
all things, for our reward is not a crown or a palm branch or 
the trumpeter proclaiming silence for the announcement of our 
name, but virtue and strength of mind and peace acquired 
ever after." 

Epictetus also (Dis. iii. 21) has a fine passage on the 
qualifications and responsibilities of teachers; “The thing is 
great, it is mystical, not a common thing, nor is it given to every 
man. But not even wisdom perhaps is enough to enable a man 
to take care of youths: a man must have a certain readiness and 
fitness for this purpose ; and above all things he must have God 
to advise him to occupy this office (vv. 16, 17; vii. 40), as God 
advised Socrates to occupy the place of one who confutes error. 
Why then do you act at hazard in things of the greatest import- 
ance? Leave it to those who are able to do it, and to do it 
well.” And again (iii. 22), “He who without God attempts so 
great a matter, is hateful to God." : 
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26. ¿yò roivwv. Instead of going on with his exhortation to 
others, he looks to himself. Æe cannot dispense with painful 
effort. ‘I for my part, therefore, am so running, as one with no 
uncertain course.’ He knew the goal quite well, and he knew 
the road which led to it (Gal. ii. 2). Here oũros anticipates as 
(iv. 1), which adds weight to the view that in v. 24 otrws 
anticipates tva. But ovrws rpéxw does not make it probable that 
ovrws Tpéxere is indicative. To render oix áóyAws ‘not without 
certainty of reaching the goal' makes it almost contradict the 
fear expressed in py mws dddxipos yévwua. Scio quod petam et 
quomodo (Beng.) is better. In N.T., rotvw generally begins a 
sentence (see on Luke xx. 25 and cf. Heb. xiii. 13): St Paul 
has the usual classical order (cf Wisd. i. 11, viii. 9). Nowhere 
else in the Bible is adyAws found: but see 2 Mac. vii. 34; 
Phil. iii. 14. 

ojres Tuxreów. ‘I so box as smiting not the air.’ It is 
unlikely that he means ‘I do not smite the air, but I beat my 
body, in which case pov tò capa would have preceded brodo, 
and it is rash to say that oùx negatives dépa, because the negative 
of dépwy would have been py. We may regard oix dépa Bépov as 
one term, ‘no air-smiter': he uses his fists as one in deadly 
earnest, and does not miss: he plants his blow. And ov with 
participles still survives in N.T., where the writer feels “that the 
proper negative for a statement of downright fact is ov." 


There are eleven other instances in Paul : four in 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9; two 
in a quotation in Gal. iv. 27 ; one each in Rom. ix. 25; Gal. iv. 8; Phil. 
iii. 3; Col. ii. 19; 1 Thess. ii. 4. See also Matt. xvii. 11; Luke vi. 42; 

ohn x. 12; Acts vii. $, xxvi. 22, xxviii. 17, 19; Heb. xi. 1, 35; 1 Pet. 

1, 8 (see Hort), and a quotation in ii. Ilo. J. H. Moulton (Gr. i. p. 231) 
gives numerous illustrations from papyri, and concludes with a remark 
which applies to this passage. ‘‘ The closeness of the participle to the 
indicative in the kinds of sentence found in this list makes the survival of 
ov natural." See Blass, 8 75. 5. 

‘Beating the air,’ whether literally or metaphorically, is common in 
literature. Virgils Dares (Aem. v. 377), verberat ictibus auras, and 
Entelius vires in ventum effudit (446) may occur to any one; also 
ventosque lacessit ictibus (xii. 105; Geor. iii. 233). Ovid, Met. vii. 786, 
vacuos exercet tn aera morsus. Valerius Flaccus, Arg. iv. 302, vacuas 
agit inconsulta per anras brachia. Hom. 7i. xx. 446, rpls 0 )pa ripe 
Ba0ciav. Cf. also els dépa AaMeiv (xiv. 9). But we are not to under- 
stand the Apostle as speaking of practising boxing: both rpéxw and 
— refer to the actual contest. We see the close of it in 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, 8. 


27. AN nwmdlw . . . Soukaywyd. ‘But I bruise my body 
black and blue and lead it along as a bond-servant.’ The 
renderings of imwrid(o (lit. give a black eye by hitting ro 
imómov) are various ; castigo (Vulg.), lividum facto (d), contundo 
(Beza), subigo (Calv.) See on Luke xviii. 5, where Vulg. has 
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sugillo.* Itis perhaps too much to say that St Paul regards his 
body as an antagonist. Rather, it is something which becomes 
a bad master, if it is not made to be a good servant. It is like 
the horses in a chariot race, which must be kept well in hand by 
whip and rein if the prize is to be secured. The Apostle was 
no Gnostic, regarding the body as incurably evil, and here he 
says copa and not eápé. But the body must be made the dodAos of 
the spirit. Nowhere else in the Bible does SovAaywye occur: cf. 
SovAow in Rom. vi. 18, 22. The purpose of 9ovAaywyO is rot 
pyxére SovAcvev Tý dpapria (Rom. vi. 6). Ignatius recalls what 
follows (Trall. 12). See Lietzmann, Greek Fapyri, p. 6. 

h wes Ados xynpifas aðròs dddxipos yévwpar. The thought 
of possible failure, which is just discernible in v. 23, is here 
expressed with full distinctness, and the metaphor of contests in 
the games perhaps still continues. There was a xgpvé at the 
games who announced the coming contest and called out the 
competitors : ** Then our herald, in accordance with the prevail- 
ing practice, will first summon the runner” (Plat. Zaws, viii. p. 
833) This the Apostle had done in preaching the Gospel; he 
had proclaimed, ovrws rpéxere, iva karaAd/]gre. But he was not 
only the herald to summon competitors and teach them the 
conditions of the contest ; he was a competitor himself. How 
tragic, therefore, if one who had instructed others as to the rules 
to be observed for winning the prize, should himself be rejected 
for having transgressed them ! t Excepting Heb. vi. 8, åðóxıpos 
is found only in Paul: 2 Cor. xiii. 5-7; Rom. i. 28; Tit. i. 16; 
2 Tim. iii. 8: 9óxusos also (xi. 19) is mainly Pauline. Manifestly 
exclusion from the contest, as not being qualified, is not the 
meaning; he represents himself as running and fighting: it is 
exclusion from the prize that is meant. He might prove to be 
disqualified. His effective preaching and his miracles (x. 9—11, 
xiv. 18, 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Rom. xv. 18, 19; Gal. iii. 5) will 
avail nothing if he has broken the rules of the course (see on 
Matt. vii. 22, 23). Zn quo monentur omnes, ut timendo sperent et 
sperando timeant, quatenus spes foveat laborantes et timor inafet 
negligentes (Atto). Tta certus est de praemio, ut timeat illud 
amittere ; et ita metuit amittere, ut certus sit de eo(Herv.). Potest 


* Cf. Cic. Tusc. ii. 17, Inde pugiles caestibus contusi ne ingemiscunt 
quidem, gladiatores quas plagas perferunt, accipere plagam malunt quam 
turpiter vitare. 

t ‘There is one that is wise and teacheth many, and yet is unprofitable to 
his own soul? (Ecclus. xxxvii. 19), 4usQ gopioThy Boris ob% airy gopós 
(Menander). 

f There was a herald who proclaimed the victors, and was himself crowned 
for his services. Nero proclaimed his own success at the games, and thus 
competed with the heralds. Victorem se ipse pronunciabat: qua de causa et 
praeconio ubique contendit (Suet. Nero, 24). 
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etiam conjungi cum superiore dicto, in hunc modum ; Ne Evangelio 
defrauder, cujus alii mea opera fiunt participes (Calv.). 
trwmidfw (XA B C D* 17) is to be preferred to tromd{w(F G K LP), 
brwriéfw (D*), or ùroriéġw (22). * Keep under’ (AV.) is from óroridfw. 
For gpa F has eróua. For ádókqsos, reprodus (Vulg.), rejectameus (Bera). 
Schmiedel suspects vv. 24-27 as an interpolation. 


X. 1-XI. l. THESE PRINCIPLES APPLIED. 


The fear expressed in ix. 27 suggests the case of the 
Israelites, who, through want of self-control, lost the promised 
prize. They presumed on their privileges, and fell into idolatry, 
which they might have resisted (1-13). This shows the danger 
of idolatry : and idol-feasts are really idolatry, as the parallels of 
the Christian Eucharist and of the Jewish sacrifices show. Idol- 
feasts must always be avoided (14-22). Idol-meats need not 
always be avoided, but only when the fact that they have been 
sacrificed to idols is pointed out by the scrupulous (23-xi. 1). 


X. 1-18. Take warning from the fall of our fathers in 
the wilderness. Distrust yourselves. Trust in God. 


l'The risk of being rejected is real. Our ancestors had 
extraordinary advantages, such as might seem to ensure success. 
They were all of them protected by the cloud, and they all 
passed safely through the sea, *and all pledged themselves to 
trust in Moses by virtue of their trustful following of the cloud 
and their trustful march in the sea; 8 all ate the same supernatural 
food, *and all drank the same supernatural drink ; for they used 
to drink from a supernatural Rock which attended them, and the 
Rock was really a manifestation of the Messiah. 5Yet, in spite 
of these amazing advantages, the vast majority of them frustrated 
the good purpose of God who granted these mercies. This is 
manifest ; for they were overthrown by Him in the wilderness. 

6 Now all these experiences of theirs happened as examples 
which we possess for,our guidance, to warn us against lusting 
after evil things, just as those ancestors of ours actually did. 
T And so you must not fall into idolatry, as some of them fell ; 
even as it stands written, The people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to sport. ?And let us not be led on to 
commit fornication, as some of them committed, and died in a 
single day, 23,000 of them. ꝰ And let us not strain beyond all 
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bounds the Lord's forbearance, as some of them strained it, and 
were destroyed, one after another, by serpents.  ! Nor yet 
murmur ye, which is just what some of them did, and were 
destroyed forthwith by the destroying angel  ! Now all these 
experiences by way of example occurred one after another to 
them, and they were recorded with a view to admonishing us, 
unto whom the ends of the ages, with their weight of authority, 
have come down. 12 Therefore if, like our forefathers, you think 
that you are standing securely, beware lest self-confidence cause 
you, in like manner, to fall. !5 And you can avoid falling. No 
temptation has taken you other than a man can withstand. Yes, 
you may trust God; He will not let you be tempted beyond your 
strength. While He arranges the temptation to brace your 
character, He will also arrange the necessary way of escape, and 
the certainty that He wlll do this will give you strength to 
endure. 


1. Où bew . . . d5eM$ol See on xii. r. The ydp shows the 
connexion with what precedes: ‘Failure through lack of self- 
discipline is not an imaginary peril: if you lack it, your great 
spiritual gifts will not save you from disaster.’ * 

of wardpes pov. Just as Christ spoke of the ancestors of the 
Jews as ‘your fathers’ (Matt. xxiii. 32; Luke xi. 47; John vi. 
49), so the Apostle calls them ‘our fathers’: some members of 
the Church of Corinth were Jews, and the expression, was literally 
true of them, as of St Paul. But he may mean that the Israelites 
were the spiritual ancestors of all Christians. In Gal. vi. 16 
‘the Israel of God’ means the whole body of believers. Clem. 
Rom. (Cor. 60) uses rots zatpacw pôv in the same sense, and 
speaks to the Corinthians of Jacob (4), and Abraham (31) as 
éxarnp )pàv. See on Rom. iv. 1. 

wdvres. The emphatic repetition in each clause marks the 
contrast with ovx èv rots rAdoow (v. 5). All, without exception, 
shared these great privileges, but not even a majority (in fact 
only two) secured the blessing which God offered them. No 
privilege justifies a sense of security: privilege must be used 
with fear and trembling. 

éwd thy vebA&nv. ‘Under the cloud’ which every one 
remembers (Exod. xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, 24, xl. 38; etc.). The 


* The ‘ Moreover’ of AV. is from a false reading 3é (N* K L, Syrr.): the 
evidence for yáp is overwhelming. It introduces further justification of his 
demand that they should imitate him in his forbearance and Entsagung. 
The od 0. iu&s åyv. (xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8; Rom. i. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 13) 
implies no reproach : contrast oóx ofdare (iii. 16, v. 6, vi. 2, etc.). 
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acc. perhaps indicates movement. They marched with the 
cloud above them.* The pillar of fire is not mentioned, as 
less suitable for the figurative éSamrricavro which follows: 
Wisd. xix. 7. 


2. els ràv Matofy 4B. ‘They received baptism unto Moses,’ 
as a sign of allegiance to him and trust in him; or ‘into Moses,’ 
as a pledge of union with him. Comparison with baptism ‘into 
Christ’ (Rom. vi. 3 ; Gal. iii. 27) is suggested, and it is implied 
that the union with Moses which was the saving of the Israelites 
was in some way analogous to the union with Christ which was 
the salvation of the Corinthians. "Throughout the paragraph, 
the incidents are chosen from the Pentateuch with a view to 
parallels with the condition of the Corinthian Christians. The 
Israelites had had a baptism into Moses, just as the Corinthians 
had had a baptism into Christ. For a contrast between Christ 
and Moses, see Heb. iii 1-6. With the aor. mid. compare 
dreXovoacbe, vi. 11; with the es, Acts xix. 3. 

dv Tj ved&y xci dv tf Oardooy. Both cloud and sea 
represent *the element in which their typical baptism took 
place." To make the cloud the Holy Spirit and the sea the water 
1s forced and illogical ; both are material and watery elements, and 
both refer to the water in baptism. In what follows it is the 
material elements in the Eucharist which are indicated. 


Editors are divided between ¢Sarricayro (B K L P) and éfarricOycap 

(" ACDEFG). But the latter looks like a correction to the expression 

m was generally used of Christian baptism (i. 13, 15, xii. 13; etc.). 
. vi. IL. 


8. rd adrd Bpdpa wveuparixéy. The manna which typified the 
bread in the Eucharist (Jn. vi. 31, 32) was ‘spiritual’ as being 
of supernatural origin, dpros dyyéAwv (Ps. lxxviii. 25), dyyéAur 
tpopy (Wisd. xvi. 20). In all three passages, as here and Neh. 
ix. 15, 20, the aorist is used throughout ;—quite naturally, of an 
act which is past, and the repetition of which is not under 
consideration. It is possible that wvevparixoy also means that 
“the immediate relief and continuous supply of their bodily 
needs tended to have an effect upon their spirit; that is, to 
strengthen their faith” (Massie). Zsraelitis, una cum cibo corporis, 
alimentum animarum datum est (Beng.). Others take it as 
meaning that the manna and the water had a spiritual or 
allegorical meaning. It is remarkable that St Paul chooses the 
manna and the rock, and not any of the Jewish sacrifices, as 


* Onkelos paraphrases Deut. xxxiii. 3 ; ** With power He brought them 
out of Egypt, they were led under Thy cloud; they journeyed according to 
Thy word." Onkelos is said to have been, like St Paul, a disciple of 
Gamaliel, Cf. Ps. cv. 30 
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parallels to the Eucharist. In class. Grk. rôpa is more common 
than rópa. 

WH. bracket the first rò adré, which N*, Aeth. omit, while A C* omit 
a’ré: but ro aùró is very strongly attested (N° B C? DE FG KLP, Latt.). 
MSS. vary between s». Bp. 0. (X° BC? P), Bp. v». £9. (NSDEFGKL), 
and rv. é$. Bp. (A 17) A omits the second aóró, and again there is 


difference as to the order; wy. ér. rópa (X ABCP), rópa T». ér. 
(DEFGKL). 


4. émvov yàp €x mv. dxodouSodons métpas. ‘For they used to 
drink from a spiritual rock accompanying them,’ or ‘from a 
spiritual accompanying rock.’ The change to the imperfect is 
here quite intelligible: they habitually made use of a source 
which was always at hand. It is not so easy to determine the 
thought which lies at the back of this statement. That the 
wording of the passage has been influenced by the Jewish legend 
about a rock following the Israelites in their wanderings and 
supplying them with water, is hardly doubtful; but that the 
Apostle believed the legend is very doubtful In its oldest form, 
the legend made the well’ of Beer (Num. xxi. 16 f.) follow the 
Israelites ; afterwards it was the rock of Kadesh (Num. xx. 1 f.) 
which did so, or a stream flowing from the rock. St Paul seems 
to take up this Rabbinic fancy and give it a spiritual meaning. 
The origin of the allusion is interesting, but not of great import- 
ance: further discussion by Driver (Exfosifor, 3rd series, ix. pp. 
15 f.); Thackeray, pp. 195, 204 f. Selbie (Hastings, DB. art. 
* Rock"); Abbott (The Son of Man, pp. 648 f., 762). 

Of much more importance is the unquestionable evidence of 
the Apostle's belief in the pre-existence of Christ. He does not 
say, ‘And the rock is Christ,’ which might mean no more than, 
‘And the rock is a type of Christ, but, ‘And the rock was 
Christ.’ In Gal. iv. 24, 25 he uses the present tense, Hagar and 
Sarah ‘ave two covenants,’ 2e. represent them, are typical of 
them. Similarly, in the interpretation of parables (Matt. xiii. 
19-23, 37-38) we have ‘is’ throughout. The 7v implies that 
Christ was the source of the water which saved the Israelites 
from perishing of thirst; there was a real Presence of Christ in 
the element which revived their bodies and strengthened their 
faith. The comment of Herveius, Ste solet logui Scriptura, res 
significantes tangam illas quae significantur appellans, is true, but 
inadequate; it overlooks the difference between ore and Ñr. 
We have an approach to this in Wisd. xi. 4, where the Israelites 
are represented as calling on the Divine Wisdom in their thirst, 
and it is Wisdom which grants the water. Philo (Quod deterius 
potiort, p. 176) speaks of the Divine Wisdom as a solid rock 
which gives imperishable sustenance to those who desired it ; 
and he then goes on to identify the rock with the manna. The 
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pre-existence of Christ is implied in érrdyxevoey (2 Cor. viii. 9), 
in é£faméa re ey 6 Beds rov viðv abrov (Gal. iv. 4), and in ô @eds róv 
éavro) viv méujas (Rom. viii. 3). Cf. Phil. ii. 5, 6, and see 
Jülicher, Paulus u. Jesus, p. 31; J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, 
p. 64; Walther, Pauli Christentum Jesu Evangelium, p. 24. 
Justin (Z*y. 114) probably had this passage in his mind when 
he wrote of dying for the name ris xaAjs mérpas, xai (àv wp 
rais Kapdiais Bpvovons, kai Torijovous Tovs BovAopévovs ro THs 
(ws tdwp mtv. By the statement that the life-saving rock was 
a manifestation of the power of Christ, present with the Israelites, 
the Apostle indicates that the legend, at which he seems to 
glance in dxoAovfovens, is not to be believed literally. What 
clearly emerges is that, as the Israelites had something anal- 
ogous to Baptism, so also they had something analogous to the 
Eucharist; and this is the only passage in N.T. in which the 
two sacraments are mentioned together. 


MSS. vary between 7) rérpa ôe (N B D*?), jj 09? zérpa (ACD? KL P), 
and zérpa dé (F G). 


5. Add’ oüx év rois meiosi adray nUBdxnoev 6 Oeés. ‘ Howbeit, 
not with most of them was God well pleased.’ Although a// of 
them had great blessings (and, in particular, those which re- 
sembled the two sacraments which the Corinthian Church 
enjoyed), there were very few in whom God’s gracious purpose 
respecting them could be fulfilled. In ov« v rots wAcioow we 
have a mournful understatement: only two, Caleb and Joshua, 
entered the Promised Land (Num. xiv. 30-32). A// the rest, 
thousands in number, though they entered the lists, were dis- 
qualified, ddcxipor éyévovro (ix. 27), by their misconduct. 


In the Epistles, the evidence as to the augment of evdoxéw varies greatly ; 
in i. 21, rn xnoer is undisputed ; here the balance favours 70d. (A B* C): 
see WH. 11. Notes p. 162. 

The construction eùô. ë» ru is characteristic of LXX and N.T., while 
Polybius and others write edd. ru: but exce tions both ways are found 
(2 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Mac. i. 43). In Matt. xii. 18 and Heb. x. 6 we have 
the accusative. 


nateotpwOncay yàp èv rfj épjue. The ydp introduces a justi- 
fication of the previous statement. God cannot have been well 
pleased with them, for xatéotpwoe atrovs èv rj ép (Num. 
xiv. 16). They did not die a natural death; their death was 
a judicial overthrow. The verb is frequent in Judges and 
2 Maccabees; cf. Eur. Her. Fur. 1000: nowhereelsein N.T. It 
gives a graphic picture, the desert strewn with dead (Heb. iii. 17). 


6. Taira dè tuo: quõr éyerńðngar. ‘Now these things came 
to pass as examples for us to possess.’ The examples were of 
two kinds; Jdeneficia quae populus accepit et peccata quae idem 
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admisit (Beng.) The one kind was being followed; the Cor- 
inthians had sacraments and spiritual gifts: they must take care 
that the other kind was avoided. This is better than under- 
standing rvro« in the sense of types, the Israelites being types 
and the Corinthians antitypes; in which case jv would be the 
subjective genitive.* Origen understands it in the sense of 
examples to warn us. The transition from roros (rézro) as ‘the 
mark of a blow’ (John xx. 25) to ‘the stamp of a die,’ and 
thence to any ‘copy,’ is easy. But a ‘copy’ may be a thing to 
be copied, and hence rézos comes to mean ‘ pattern’ or ‘example.’ 
See Milligan on 1 Thess. i. 7. Deus, inquit, illos puniendo 
lanquam in tabula nobis severitatem suam repraesentavit, ut inde 
edocti timere discamus(Calv.). Ea potissimum delicta memorantur, 
quae ad Corinthios admonendos pertinent (Beng.). See Weinel, 
St Paul, pp. 58, 59. 

eis Td pd elvan This confirms the view that rvros does not 
mean 'types, but examples for guidance, *to the intent that we 
should not be.’ In saying elvat éxcOvpyras rather than ériOupety 
he is probably thinking of éxet &Üajav róv adv TOv émiBupyryv 
(Num. xi. 34). The substantive occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

raĝùs xáxetvoc émeÜvpmoar. ‘Even as they also lusted.’ The 
xai is not logical, and perhaps ought to be omitted in translation ; 
it means ‘they as well as you,’ which assumes that the Corinthians 
have done what they are here charged not to do: cf. 1 Thess. iv. 
13. Longing for past heathen pleasures may be meant. 


7. pyde eiSwAodAdtpar yiveoGe. ‘Neither become ye idolaters.' 
The 45 is not logical; it puts a species on a level with its genus. 
‘Lusting after evil things’ is the class, of which idolatry and 
fornication are instances; and the 459é, ‘nor yet,’ implies that 
idolatry is a new class. It was, however, the most important of 
the special instances, because of its close connexion with the 
Corinthian question. But this is another point in which Greek 
idiom is sometimes rather illogical. We should say ‘ Therefore 
do not become.’ The reves is another understatement, like oix 
êv rots wAcioowv: the passage quoted shows that the whole people 
took part in the idolatry. St Paul seems to be glancing at the 
extreme case in vill. 10, of a Christian showing his superior 
yvaous by sitting at an idol-banquet in an idol-temple. Such 
conduct does amount to taking part in idolatrous rites. The 
Apostle intimates, more plainly than before, that the danger 
of actual idolatry is not so imaginary as the Corinthians in their 
enlightened emancipation supposed. 

waiLew. The quotation is the LXX of Exod. xxxii. 6, and 


* This would imply that the Corinthians were predestined to fall as the 
Israelites did. 
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we know that the ‘play’ or ‘sport’ included xopot, which Moses 
saw as he drew near.* These dances would be in honour of the 
golden calf, like those of David in honour of the Ark of God, as 
he brought it back (2 Sam. vi. 14). The quotation, therefore, 
indicates an idolatrous banquet followed by idolatrous sport. 

Calvin asks why the Apostle mentions the banquet and the 
sport, which were mere accessories, and says nothing about the 
adoration of the image, which was the essence of the idolatry. 
He replies that it was in these accessories that some Corinthians 
thought that they might indulge. None of them thought that 
they might go so far as to join in idolatrous worship. 

No doubt srep (N A B D? L) before yéyparraı is to be preferred to ws 
(C D* K P), and perhaps rei» (B* D'FG) to zwei (ABPCD' EKL P): 
vi» (M) supports reir. See on ix. 4. 

8. The relationship of idol-worship and fornication is often 
very close, and was specially so at Corinth (Jowett, ‘On the 
Connexion of Immorality and Idolatry,’ Epp. of St Paul, 11. p. 
70) Hence fornication is taken as the second instance of 
lusting after evil things. In the matter of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 
1—9), to which allusion is made here, it was the intimacy with 
the strange women which led to participation in the idolatrous 
feasts, not vice versa as the RV. suggests; ‘the people began to 
commit whoredom with the daughters of Moab: for they called 
the people unto the sacrifices of their gods.’ It is remarkable 
that precisely at this point the Apostle changes the form of this 
exhortation and passes from the 2nd pers. (yiveo@e) to the r1st 
(zropvedwpev), thus once more putting himself on a level with his 
readers. But there is nothing in the brief reference to the sins 
of the Israelites to show that, when the Moabite women invited 
the Israelites to the sacrifices of their gods, immoral intercourse 
had preceded the invitation.t In Wisd. xiv. 12 the connexion 
between idolatry and fornication and the consequent destruction 
are pointed out; 'Apx; yap wopveias érivoa eidwrAwy, eipécas 5é 
aitrav POopa (wis, where the rendering ‘spiritual fornication’ 
(AV.) is unnecessary, and probably incorrect. 

dwecay pĝ Hepa elkooc rpets xtkcddes. Here we have, in the 
most literal sense, $0opà (ws. In Num. xxv. 9 the number is 


* Aristoph. Aa». 450, rà» huérepor rpóxor rà» Kaddcxopdraroy walforres. 
The verb is found nowhere else in N.T. In LXX it is frequent. 

T But in Num. xxv. we have two different stories combined and somewhat 
confused: vo. 1-5 come from one source, vv. 6-18 from another. The 
locality in one case is Shittim, in the other Peor; the god in one case is 

resumably Kemosh the God of Moab, but he is called in both cases the 
Baal of Peor; the punishment in one case is execution by the judges, in the 
other plagues sent by God ; the cause of the evil in one case is Moatite, in 
‘he other Midianite. See Gray, Numbers, pp. 380 f., and cf. the interchange 
of Ishmaelite with Midianite, Gen. xxxvii. 25-36. 
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24,000. St Paul quotes from memory, without verifying, the 
exact number being unimportant. But harmonizers suggest that 
Iooo were slain by the judges; or that 23,000 and 24,000 are 
round numbers for a figure which lay between the two; or that, 
of the 24,000 who died of the plague, 23,000 died on one day.* 
All these suggestions are the result of a ‘weak’ (viii. 9 f., ix. 22) 
theory of inspiration ; and the first does not avoid the charge of 
error, for we are told that ‘those that died by the plague were 
24,000. For érecav see 1 Chron. xxi. 14. 


For ropretwyev (X A B D? E) and évóprevsar (ibid.) D* F G have éxrop- 
vevwuev and e£emóprevcar from LXX of Num. xxv. 1. Excepting Jude 7, 
the compound is not found in N.T. érecay (RABCD*FGP 17) is to 
be preferred to recov (D? K L): see W H. 11. Notes p. 164. RAC D? 
K L P insert é» before wg: N' BD* FG, Latt. omit. ‘In one day’ 
augments the terror of the punishment. 


9. pydée exwecpdLwpev Tòr Kóptor. ‘Neither let us sorely tempt 
the Lord,’ try Him out and out, provoke Him to the uttermost, 
till His longsuffering ceases. This the Israelites did by their 
frequent rebellion. It is rather fanciful to connect this with v. 8, 
as v. 8 is connected with v. 7. It is true that “ fornication leads 
to tempting God”; but is that the Apostle’s reason for passing 
from wopvevwpev to éxrepdf{wpeyv? The compound occurs (in 
quotations from LXX of Deut. vi. 16) Matt. iv. 7; Luke iv. 12; 
also Luke x. 25; in LXX, both of man trying God (Ps. lxxviii. 
18), and of God trying man (Deut. viii. 2, 16). It implies pro- 
longed and severe testing. See on iii. 18. Here the meaning is 
that God was put to the proof, as to whether He had the will 
and the power to punish. In class. Grk. éxrepac6a: is used. 
It is doubtful whether the Apostle is thinking of anything more 
definite than the general frailty and faultiness of the Corinthian 
Christians. Misuse of the gift of tongues (Theodoret) and a 
craving for miracles (Chrysostom) are not good conjectures. 

ówà rêr Shewy ádméóÀÀuvro. ‘Perished day by day by the 
serpents.’ The imperfect marks the continual process, and the 
article points to the well-known story. ‘ Perished’=‘ were de- 
stroyed, and hence to is admissible. In class. Grk. tro is 
used of the agent after an intrans. verb, but it is not very 
frequent in N.T. We have zdcyev tro, Matt. xvii. t2 and 
1 Thess. ii. 14, where Milligan quotes from papyri, Biay «de xov 
éxágror€ vxo ‘Exvcews. See Winer, p. 462. 


We may safely a T» Kópor (R BCP 17, Aeth. Arm.) to rà» 
Xpordy (DEFGKL, Latt.) or ré» Ocór (A). No doubt Xporó», if 
original, might have been changed to Kuprow or Gedy because of the diffi- 


* The pug huipa increases the horror: omnia ademit Una dies ivjfesta tibi 
tot praemia vitae (Lucr. iii. 9, 11): cf. Rev. xviii. 8. 
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culty of supposing that the Israelites in the wilderness tempted Christ. 
On the other hand, either Xpuró» or Ged» might be a gloss to explain 
the meaning of Kupiov. Epiphanius says that Marcion substituted Xproréy 
for Kópvov, that the Apostle might not appear to assert the lordship of 
Christ. Whatever may be the truth about this, it is rash to say that 
* Marcion was right in thinking that the reading Kéóp« identifies the 
Lord Jehovah of the narrative with the historical Jesus Christ." It is safer 
to say with Hort on r Pet. ii. 3, '* No such identification can be clearly 
made out in the N.T.” But see on Rom. x. 12, 13. In the N.T. 6 Kúpos 
commonly means ‘our Lord’; but this is by no means always the case, and 
here it almost certainly means Jehovah, as Num. xxi. 4-9 and Ps. Ixxviii. 18 
imply. There seems to be no difference in LXX between Kópvs and 
6 Kópvs, and in N.T. we can lay down no rule that Kópios means God 
and ò Kópos Christ. See Bigg on 1 Pet. i. 3, 25, ii. 3, iii. 15; Nestle, 
Text. Crit. of N.T. p. 307. 

xa8ós rives (X 1 BCD*FGP 17) rather than xads xal reves 
(DEK L). érelpacay (A BD?K L) rather than éferelpacay (& C D* 
FG P 17), the latter being an assimilation to ékwe«pájwpuer.. It is more 
difficult to decide between dmràAAvrro (KR A B) and áróAorro (CD EFG 
K LP): but dxóMAvrro would be more likely to be changed to dsréAorro 


(v. 10) than vice versa. 

10. pq5é yoyyó[ere. Rebellious discontent of any kind is 
forbidden ; and there is nothing said as to the persons against 
whom, or the things about which, murmuring is likely to take 
place. But the warning instance (xaÜdzep rives) can hardly 
refer to anything but that of the people against Moses and 
Aaron for the punishment of Korah and his company (Num. 
xvi. 41 f.), for we know of no other case in which the murmurers 
were punished with death.* From this, and the return to the 
2nd pers. (yoyyv(ere), we may conjecture that the Apostle is 
warning those who might be disposed to murmur against him 
for his punishment of the incestuous person, and for his severe 
rebukes in this letter.t 

dws ro óAoÓp«vroó. Not Satan, but the destroying angel 
sent by God to smite the people with pestilence. The Apostle 
assumes that there was such an agent, as in the slaying of the 
firstborn (rov óA«Üpevovra, Exod. xii. 23), and in the plague that 
punished David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16; dyyeAos Kvpíov dfoA«Üpeiow, 
I Chron. xxi 12), and in the destruction of the Assyrians 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 21; Ecclus. xlviii. 21). Cf. Acts xii. 23: Heb. 
xi. 28. "Vulg. has ab exterminatore, Calv. a vastatore; in Heb. 
xi 28 Vulg. has gui vastadat, in Exod. xii. 23 percussor. The 
angelology and demonology of the Jews was confused and 
unstable. Satan is sometimes the destroyer (Wisd. ii. 24). By 
introducing sin he brought men under the power of death ; 


* The murmuring against the report of the spies can hardly be meant, for 
that was punished by the murmurers dying off in the wilderness, not by any 
special destruction (Num. xiv. 1, 2, 29). 

f It is perhaps for this reason that he changes from Gowep to cabdwep, 
which implies the very closest resemblance, * exactly as.' 
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Rom. v. 12; Heb. ii. 14; John viii. 44. Nowhere else in the 
Bible does óAoópevrijs occur. 


Assimilation has produced four corruptions of the text in this verse : 
yoyyisere (ABC K LP, Vulg. Syrr. Aeth.) has been corrected to yoyyv- 
feue» (X D E FG): xaĝárep (X B P) has been corrected to xa&ós (AC D 
EFGKL): KL inserts xal before wes: and A corrects dzoóorro to 
dvóvrro. 


ll. rara 54 Tumis curéBavey éxeivorg. ‘Now these things 
by way of lesson happened one after another to ‘them’: em- 
phasis on éxe(vow. The imperfect sets forth the enumerated 
events as in process of happening; the singular sums them up 
as one series. In v. 6 we had the plural, éyenOnoayv, attention 
being directed to the separate rio in vv. 1-5 ; moreover, there 
may be attraction to róúro Winer, p. 645. 

éypdén Šè v. v- y. ‘And were written for our admonition,’ 
ne similiter peccantes similia patiamur. The written record was 
of no service to those who had been punished; guid enim 
mortuis prodesset historia? vivis autem quo modo prodesset, nisi 
aliorum exemplis admoniti resipiscerent? (Calv.). Note the 
change from imperfect to aorist. 

eis obs rà rA Tay aldverv xardytncer. ‘Unto whom the ends 
of the ages have reached.’ The common meaning of xaravráo 
in N.T. is ‘reach one’s destination’: see on xiv. 36. The point 
of the statement here is obscure. ‘The ages’ are “ the successive 
periods in the history of humanity, and perhaps also the parallel 
periods for different nations and parts of the world " (Hort on èr’ 
co xárov ràv xpóvov, t Pet. i. 20).* In what sense have the ends 
of these ages reached us as their destination? ‘The ends’ of 
them implies that each one of them is completed and summed 
up; and the sum-total has come down to us for whom it was 
intended. That would seem to mean that we reap the benefit 
of the experience of all these completed ages. Such an inter- 
pretation comes as a fit conclusion to a passage in which the 
Corinthians are exhorted to take the experiences of the Israelites 
as lessons for themselves. Pluralis habet vim magnam: omnia 
concurrunt et ad summam veniunt; beneficia et pericula, poenae 
et praemia (Beng.). 

Or it may mean that the ends of the ages have reached us, 
and therefore we are already in a new age, which is the final 


* 'The education of the Gentiles went on side by side with the education 
of the Jews, and both streams met in the Christian Church.  ** The Church 
is the heir of the spiritual training of mankind" (Findlay). The temptation 
to make rà 7. rà» al. singular produced corruptions ; in guos finis sacculorum 
devenit (Iren. IV. xiv. 3), in quos finis seculorum obvenit (Aug. De cat. rud. 
3) Tert. preserves the plural; ad nos commonendos, in quos fines aevorum 
decucurrerunt (Marc. v. 7); also Vulg. ; ad correptionem nostram, im quos 
Anes seculorum devenerunt. 
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one and will be short (vii. 29: see Westcott on Heb. ix. 26 and 
I John ii. 18). The interpretation will then be that “the last 
act in the drama of time is begun" (Rutherford), and therefore 
the warnings contained in these examples ought at once to be 
laid to heart. The Day of Judgment is near and may come at 
any moment (xvi. 22) ; it is madness not to be watchful. 


AV. has * Now all these things,’ and ‘all’ is well supported ; raüra dé 
várra (CK LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm.); wdyra 8¢ rabra (ADEFG, 
Aeth.); A B 17, Theb. omit várra: Orig. and Tert. sometimes omit. 
The fact that wdvra is inserted in different positions, and that insertion is 
more intelligible than omission, justifies exclusion. rvràs (RABCKP, 
Vulg. in fgura) is to be preferred to réwa (D EFG L), and guréßawer 
(NBC ) to evéBawor (AD E FG L), which looks like assimilation to 
v. 6; also xarjyrnxey (N B D* F G) to xarárrgeer (AC D* KL). 


12, 18. The Apostle adds two admonitions: to those who 
are so self-confident that they think that they have no need 
to be watchful; and to those that are so despondent that they 
think that it is useless to struggle with temptation. 


12. “Qore. See on iii. 21. ‘So then, let him that thinketh 
that he is standing securely beware lest he fall’; ze. fall from 
his secure position and become ddéoxuos. The Apostle does 
not question the man’s opinion of his condition; he takes 
the security for granted: but there is danger in feeling secure, 
for this leads to carelessness. Perhaps there is special reference 
to feeling secure against contamination from idol-feasts. It is 
less likely that there is a reference to one who “thinks that 
through the sacrament he ipso facto possesses eternal life with 
God.” See Rom. xi. 20, xiv. 4. My toivw éri rjj ordoa dpova 
péya, GAAG pvAdrrov Tijv mrõciv (Chrys.). 

Both AV. and RV. disregard the difference between adore 
here and dwrep in t. 14, translating both ‘wherefore.’ In 
Phil. ii. 12, AV. has ‘wherefore,’ and RV. ‘so then,’ for dere. 
Vulg. rightly distinguishes, with stague here and propter quod in 
v. I4. Awwep indicates more strongly than wore that what 
follows is a reasoned result of what precedes. 


13. wepacpds Spas oük etÀm$ev. An appeal to their past 
experience. Hitherto they have had no highly exceptional, 
superhuman temptations, but only such as commonly assail 
men, and therefore such as a man can endure. The rorot just 
mentioned show that others have had similar temptations. 
This ought to encourage them with regard to the future, which 
he goes on to consider. It is reading too much into the verse 
to suppose that Corinthians had been pleading that they must 
go to idolfeasts; otherwise they might be persecuted and 
tempted to apostatize. In three of his letters, however (to the 
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Alexandrians, to the clergy of Samosata, and to Acacius and 
others), Basil applies this text to persecution (Æ. 139, 219, 256). 
With «Anpe compare Wisd. xi. 12 ; Luke v. 26, vii. 16, ix. 39. 

muords 8é ô Geds. ‘On the contrary, God is faithful,’ 72 est 
verax in hac promissione, ut sit semper nobiscum (Herv.). Both 
AV. and RV. have ‘ but’ for dé. But the opposition is to what 
is negatived in what precedes; this clause continues the en- 
couragement already given. The perfect tense (oùx «A5óe) 
brings us down to the present moment; there never has 
been repao pòs uù avOpwmvos. In addition to this there is the 
certainty that God will never prove faithless: est certus custos 
suorum (Calv.). 

ôs odx dse pâs. ‘And therefore He will not suffer you to 
be tempted beyond what ye are able to endure. "This follows 
from His faithfulness, ‘as being one who will not allow,’ etc. 
For a similar use of ós see 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

GANA woujoe: x.7.A. ‘But will provide, with the temptation, 
the way of escape also.’ ‘4 way to escape’ (AV.) ignores the 
article before &Baow, ‘the necessary way of escape, the one 
suitable for such a difficulty. The ovv and the articles imply 
that temptations and possibilities of escape always go in pairs: 
there is no vepacpós without its proper éxßacıs, for these pairs 
are arranged by God, who permits no unfairness. He knows 
the powers with which He has endowed us, and how much 
pressure they can withstand. He will not leave us to become 
the victims of circumstances which He has Himself ordered 
for us, and impossibilia non jubet. For &xBaow Vulg. has pro- 
ventus; Beza and Calv. (better) exitus, which Vulg. has Heb. 
xiii. 7 ; egressus might be better still. On the history of wreipafew 
see Kennedy, Sources, p. 106. As to God's part in temptation, 
see Matt. vi. 13; 1 Chron. xxi. 1; Job i. 12, ii. 6; Exod. xvi. 4; 
Deut. viii. 2; and, on the other side, Jas. i. 13. 

ToU BóvacÓa. Üweveyxet. This roô with the infinitive to 
express purpose or result * is very frequent in Luke (i. 77, 79, 
ii. 24, where see note) and not rare in Paul (Gal. iii. 10; Phil. 
iii 10; Rom. i. 24, vi. 6, vii. 3, viii. 12, xi. 8, 10). 'Ymro$épew 
means ‘to bear up under,’ ‘to endure patiently’ (2 Tim. iii. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 19; Prov. vi. 33; Ps. lxix. 7; Job ii. 10). Temptation 
is probation, and God orders the probation in such a way *that 
ye may be able to endure it. The power to endure is given oiv 
T9 TepacuQ, the endurance is not given; that depends on 


* J. H. Moulton (Gr. 1. p. 217) prefers to call this use of roÜ c. infin. 
egetic,’ and thinks that ** when Paul wishes to express purpose he uses 
means.” Bachmann makes tof 0/racÓ0a: the genitive of the substantival 

infinitive, dependent on &«Bacu, ‘the escape of being able to bear it’; i.e. 

the &xBaa:s cousists in the power to endure. 


14 
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ourselves. On the liturgical addition to the Prayer, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation which we are not able to bear,’ see Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 85, 355; Hastings, DB. ni. p. 144. 

Cassian (/ns/. v. 16) says that ‘‘some not understanding this testimony 
of the Apostle have read the subjunctive instead of the indicative mood : 
tentatio vos non apprehendat nisi humana” (so Vulg.). The verse is a 
favourite one with Cassian. 


A few texts insert où before StvacGe and üwereykei» after it: a few 
insert duds before or after vreveyxety: N* ABC D* F L P 17 omit pâs. 


14-22. The Lord’s Supper and the Jewtsh sacrifices may 
convince you of the fact that to participate in a sacrificial 
feast is to participate in worship. Therefore, avoid all 
idol-feasts, which are a worship of demons. 


14 Yes, God provides escapes from temptations, and so my 
affection for you moves me to urge you to escape from tempta- 
tion to idolatry ; avoid all contact with it. !5I appeal to your 
good sense ; you are capable of judging for yourselves whether 
my arguments are sound. 

16The cup of the blessing, on which we invoke the benediction 
of God in the Lord’s Supper, is it not a means of communion 
in the Blood-shedding of Christ? The bread which we break 
there, is it not a means of communion in the Body of Christ? 
17 Because the many broken pieces are all one bread, we, 
the assembled many, are all one body; for we, the whole con- 
gregation, have with one another what comes from the one 
bread. !$Here is another parallel. Consider the Israelites, 
as we have them in history with their national ritual. Is it 
not a fact that those Israelites who eat the prescribed sacrifices 
enter into fellowship with the altar of sacrifice, and therefore 
with Him whose altar it is? The altar unites them to one 
another and to Him. 1 You ask me what I imply by that. 
Not, of course, that there is any real sacrifice to an idol, or that 
there is any real idol, such as the heathen believe in. ™ But 
I do imply that the sacrifices which the heathen offer they offer 
to demons and to a no-god: and I do not wish you to enter 
into fellowship with the company of demons. Is my meaning 
still not plain? It is simply impossible that you should drink 
of a cup that brings you into communion with the Lord and 
of a cup that brings you into communion with demons; that 
you should eat in common with others at the table of the Lord 
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and at the table of demons. *Or do we think so lightly of 
this, that we persist in doing just what the Israelites did in the 
wilderness, —provoking the Lord to jealousy by putting Him on 
a level with demons? Are we able, any more than they were, 
to defy Him with impunity? 


14. Arep. Here and viii 13 only. ‘Wherefore, my 
beloved ones (the affectionate address turns the command into 
an entreaty), flee right away from idolatry.’ Flight is the sure 
éxBaois in all such temptations, and they have it in their own 
power: all occasions must be shunned. They must not de- 
liberately go into temptation and then expect deliverance. They 
must not try how near they can go, but how far they can fly. 
Fugite idolatriam : omnem utique et totam (Tert. De Cor. to). 
This might seem a hard saying to some of them, especially after 
expecting a wide measure of liberty, and he softens it with 
&yasyroé pov. It is his love for them that makes him seem to 
be severe and compels him to lay down this rule. Cf. xv. 58; 
2 Cor. vii. 1; Phil. ii. 12, etc. St Paul more commonly has 
the simple accusative after gevyew (vi. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 22), and it is not clear that $«éy«» åxró, which is more 
common in Gospels and Rev., is a stronger expression. The 
accusative would not have implied that the Corinthians were 
already involved in idolatry: that would require éx. 


16. ds épovipo. Cf. iii. r; Eph. v. 28. There is no 
sarcasm, as in 2 Cor. xi. 19. They have plenty of intelligence, 
and can see whether an argument is sound or not, so that pauca 
verba sufficiunt ad judicandum (Beng.). Yet there is perhaps 
a gentle rebuke in the compliment. They ought not to need 
any argument in a matter, de quo judicium ferre non erat 
difficile (Calv.). Resch, Agrapha, p. 127. 

xpivare ópéis ò pnpa The tpeis is emphatic, and the change 
from Aéye to gyi should be marked in translation, although 
it may be made merely for variety; ‘Judge for yourselves what 
I declare) Vulg. has /ogvor and dio; in Rom. iii 8 aiunt 
(fact) and dicere (Aéyev). 


16. Tò xorfpvov ris eddoyias. ‘The cup of the blessing,’ 
ice. over which a benediction is pronounced by Christian 
ministers, as by Christ at the Last Supper. It does not mean 
‘the cup which brings a blessing,’ as is clear from what follows. 
We know too little about the ritual of the Passover at the time 
of Christ to be certain which of the Paschal cups was the cup 
of the Institution. There was probably a Paschal ‘cup of the 
thanksgiving’ or ‘blessing,’ and the expression here used may 
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come from that, but the addition of ‘which we bless’ in our 
Christian assemblies shows that the phrase is used with a fuller 
meaning. Cf. morýpiov owrnpiov (Ps. cxv. 4).  EiAoye» and 
evxaptorety express two aspects of the same action: see on xi. 24. 
The plurals, evAoyovpey and xAójev, do not necessarily mean 
that the whole congregation took part in saying the benedic- 
tion or thanksgiving and in breaking the bread, except so 
far as the minister represented the whole body. The Apostle 
is speaking of Christian practice generally, without going into 
details. See notes on xi. 23-25, where he does give some 
details, and cf. Acts ii. 42, 46. Evans enlarges on the eb in 
eùÀoyoŭuev, ‘over which we speak the word for good,’ and con- 
cludes, “the bread and wine, after their benediction or consecra- 
tion, are not indeed changed in their nature, but become in 
their use and their effects the very body and blood of Christ 
to the worthy receiver." 

obxi kxowevia doti» T. alp. T. Xpurroó ; ‘Is it not communion 
in the Blood of Christ?’ The RV. margin has ‘participation 
in.” But ‘partake’ is peréyew: xowwvey is ‘to have a share 
in’; therefore xocwwvia is ‘fellowship’ rather than ‘participation.’ 
This is clear from what follows respecting the bread. It is 
better not to put any article before ‘communion’ or ‘fellow- 
ship.’ AV. has ‘the,’ which is justifiable, for xowwvia, being 
the predicate, does not need the article. RV. has ‘a,’ which 
is admissible, but is not needed. Strangely enough, Vulg. 
varies the translation of this important word; communicatio 
sanguinis, but participatio corporis: communio (Beza) is better 
than either. As xotwoveiy is ‘to give a share to’ as well as ‘to 
have a share in,’ communicatio is a possible rendering of kowevía. 
The difference between ‘participation’ and ‘fellowship’ or 
‘communion’ is the difference between having a share and 
having the whole. In Holy Communion each recipient has a 
share of the bread and of the wine, but he has the whole of 
Christ: où yap r@ peréxyew pdvov xai perardapBdvey ddAd te 
évoðo ĝa: xowotper (Chrys.).* 

Here, as in Luke xxii. 17, and in the Didache 9, the cup 
is mentioned first, and this order is repeated v. 21 ; but in the 
account of the Institution (xi. 23) the usual order is observed. 
This may be in order to give prominence to the Blood-shedding, 
the characteristic act of Christ's sacrifice, and also to bring the 


* Ellicott says that this distinction between ueréxew and kowwretr '* cannot 
be substantiated. All that can properly be said is that koww»ei» implies more 
distinctly the idea of a community with others”: and that is sufficient. See 
Cremer, p. 363. Lightfoot points out the caprice of AV. in translating 
kowwrol first ‘ partakers’ and then ‘have fellowship,’ while xowwría is ‘com- 
munion,’ and peréxe is ‘to be partakers’ (Om Revision, p. 39) 
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eating of the bread into immediate juxtaposition with the eating 
at heathen sacrifices. As regards construction, rò morýpiov and 
Toy dprov are attracted to the case of the relatives which follow. 

dv xXGperv. It is clear from ebyapuarijgas (xi. 24) that St Paul 
does not mean to limit e)Aoyoópev to the cup: there was a 
benediction or thanksgiving over this also. There is no action 
with regard to the cup which would be parallel to breaking the 
bread, and therefore we cannot say that xAópev is equivalent 
to, or a substitute for, evAcyotyer. Nor would ''ívou«v corre- 
spond to «Adpe”: eating would correspond to drinking, and 
both are assumed. The transition from the Body of Christ to 
the Church, which in another sense is His Body, is easily made, 
but it is not made here: that comes in the next verse. 

It is evident from xi. 18f. that the mention of the cup 
before the bread here does not imply that in celebrating the 
rite the cup ever came first. Here he is not describing the rite, 
but pointing out a certain similarity between the Christian rite 
and pagan rites. Ramsay (Zxp. Times, March 1910, p. 252) 
thinks that he names the cup first “partly because the more 
important part of the pagan ceremony lay in the drinking of 
the wine, and partly because the common food in the pagan 
ceremony was not bread, but something eaten out of a dish," 
which was one and the same for all. To this we may add that 
in the heathen rite it seems to have been usual for each wor- 
shipper to bring his own loaf. The worshippers drank out of 
the same cup and took sacrificial meat out of the same dish, 
but they did not partake of the same bread: «ls dpros was not 
true of them (Hastings, DB. v. p. 132 b). This is said to be 
*the usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which each 
guest has his own loaf, though all eat from a common dish." 
There was therefore less analogy between the heathen bread 
and the Christian bread than between the heathen cup and the 
Christian cup, and for this reason also the cup may have been 
mentioned first. For this reason again he goes on (v. 17) to 
point out the unity implied in the bread of the Christian rite. 
The single loaf is a symbol and an instrument of unity, a unity 
which obliterates the distinction between Jew and Gentile and 
all social distinctions. There is only one Body, the Body of 
Christ, the Body of His Church, of which each Christian is a 
member. That is the meaning of ‘This is My Body.’ 

The main point to which the Apostle is leading his readers, 
is that to partake ceremonially of the Thing Sacrificed is to 
become a sharer in the Sacrificial Act, and all that that involves. 


It is not easy to decide whether the first éorw should follow koww»ía 
(ABP, Copt. Arm.) or Xporod (RCDEFGKL P, Latt.) Probably 
the latter order arose through assimilation to the position of the second 
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éstri». A and a few other authorities put the second éorc» after the second 
xovwla, probably for assimilation. M BC DF K LP have the second éerw 
after Xporof. For the second Xporod, D* F, Latt. have Kuplov. 


17. on «ls Apros, fv capa oi woddoi dopey. It is not difficult 
to get good sense out of these ambiguous words, but it is not 
easy to decide how they should be translated. Fortunately 
the meaning is much the same, whichever translation is adopted. 
The ore may = ‘because’ and introduce the protasis, of which 
iv capa... spev is the apodosis; ‘Because there is one 
bread, one body are we the many, #.e. Because the bread, 
although broken into many pieces, is yet one bread, we, although 
we are many, are one body. Vulg. seems to take it in this way ; 
quoniam unus Panis, unum corpus multi sumus.* The awkward- 
ness of this is that there is no particle to connect the statement 
with what precedes. The Syriac inserts a ‘therefore’; ‘as, 
therefore, that bread is one, so are we one body.’ Or (better) 
ór may = ‘for’ (AV.), or ‘seeing that’ (RV.), and the 
connecting particle that is required; ‘Seeing that we, who 
are many, are one bread, one body’ (RV.). But, however 
we unravel the construction, we have the parallel between 
many fragments, yet one bread, and many members, yet one 
body. See Lightfoot on Ign. E24. 20, where we have wdyres 
cvvépxegÓe dv jud misora xai évi Iqo00 Xpwrro followed by &a 
dprov xAovre«s. See also Philad. 4. The Apostle's aim is to show 
that all who partake of the one bread have fellowship with Christ. 
This is plain from what follows. See Abbott, The Son of Man, 
P- 496. 

oi yàp Távres éx ToU dvds dprov peréxopev.. ‘For we all have 
our share from the one bread,’ i. e. the bread which is the means 
of fellowship with Christ. Nowhere else have we peréxew with 
ix: the usual construction is the simple genitive (21, ix. 12), 
which may be understood (3o, ix. 10); but compare èx in xi. 28. 
The meaning seems to be that we all have a share which is taken 
from the one bread, and there is possibly a suggestion that the 
one bread remains after all have received their shares. All have 
communion with the Body, but the Body is not divided. The 
idea of Augustine, that the one loaf composed of many grains of 
corn is analogous to the one body composed of many members, 
however true in itself, is foreign to this passage. We have the 
same idea in the Didache 9; “ As this broken bread was scattered 
(as grain) upon the mountains and gathered together became one, 
etc." “How the sacramental bread becomes in its use and effects 
the body of Christ, is a thing that passes all understanding: 

* Quoniam unus est — unum corpus nos, gui multi sumus (Beza). 


Weil Ein Brod es ist das wir brechen, sind Ein Leib wir, die Vielen 
(Schmiedel). 
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the manner is a mystery" (Evans) He adds that of wávres 
= ‘all as one,’ ‘all the whole congregation.’ It is remarkable 
how St Paul insists upon the social aspect of both the sacra- 
ments; ‘For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body’ 
(xii. 13). 

18. The sacrifices of the Jews furnish a similar argument 
to show that participation in sacrificial feasts is communion with 
the unseen. 

BAdwere ròv “lopahd xarà odpxa. ‘Look at Israel after the 
flesh,’ the actual Israel of history. Christians are a new Israel, 
Israel after the Spirit, róv ‘IopanA roô @eov (Gal. vi. 16, iii. 29; 
Phil. iii. 3), whether Jews or Gentiles by birth. 

oüx oi doiovres x.t.A. ‘Are not they who eat the sacrifices 
in fellowship with the altar?’ They are in fellowship with the 
altar, and therefore with the unseen God, whose altar it is. To 
swear by the Temple is to swear by Him that dwelleth therein 
(Matt. xxiii. 21), and to have fellowship with the altar is to have 
fellowship with Him whose sacrifices are offered thereon. As 
in the Holy Communion, therefore, so also in the Temple 
services, participating in sacrificial feasts is sacrificial fellowship 
with an unseen power, a power that is Divine. There is some- 
thing analogous to this in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen ; 
but in that case the unseen power is not Divine. See Lev. 
vii. 6, 14, vi. 26, and Westcott on Heb. xiii. 10. 


19. ri ody nm; ‘What then do I declare?’ This refers 
back to the ¢ypi in v. 15 and guards against apparent incon- 
sistency with viii. 4. ‘Do I declare that a thing sacrificed to an 
idol is something, or that an idol is something?’ In neither 
case was there reality. The «iówAó0vrov professed to be an 
offering made to a god, and the «wAoyv professed to represent 
a god. Both were shams. The «iówAóÜvrov was just a piece 
of flesh and nothing more, and its being sacrificed to a being 
that had no existence did not alter its quality; the meat was 
neither the better nor the worse for that. The «iSwAov was just 
so much metal, or wood, or stone, and its being supposed to 
represent a being that had no existence did not alter its value; 
it was neither more nor less useful than before. As a sacrifice 
to a god, and as the image of a god, the «i&wAoÜvroy and the 
etSwdov had no reality, for there was no such being as Aphrodite 
or Serapis. Nevertheless, there was something behind both, 
although not what was believed to be there. 


AV., following KL, Syrr., has ‘idol’ first; and, without authority, 
inserts the article, ‘the idol. X BC D EP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. have 
Ere eie ó0vrop . . . Gri elówXor, The accentuation of Tisch., dre eiówAó- 
évror re forir, f) Eri eldwrdy ri Eri», is probably wrong: better, ri tori⸗ 
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in each case; ‘that it is something’ (aliquid) is the meaning, not ‘that any 
such thing exists.’ The omission of # dre Bwb» ri dori» (R* A C*) is 
no doubt owing to homoeoteleuton, ri éore to ri éoriw. 


20. AAN on & Ófovcw rà čev. ‘But (what I do declare is) 
that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice Here (according 
to the best texts), as in Rom. ii. 14, xv. 27, €0v has a plural 
verb: in Rom. ix. 30 it has the singular. As rà éy are 
animate and numerous, the plural is natural. On the history 
of the term éÜvos see Kennedy, Sources, p. 98. 

Satpoviors Kai od Ge OJovsw. The Apostle seems to have 
LXX of Deut. xxxii. 17, €#voav Saipoviots xai où beg, ects ols 
ovx yoecay, ‘They sacrificed to demons (SAédim) and to a no- 
god, to gods whom they knew not,’ in his mind. That xai ob 
Gem means ‘and to a no-god' rather than ‘and not to God’ is 
confirmed by Deut. xxxii 21; atrot wrape{nrAwody pe èr ob beg 

. kåyù wapafnrAdow airots èr oix (ve, ‘They have made 
me jealous with a no-god . . . and I will make them jealous 
with a no-people’; see Driver’s notes. In Bar. iv. 7 we have 
the same expression, probably based on Deut. xxxii. 17; Óicavres 
Sa:poviots kal ov Oe ‘by sacrificing to demons and no-god.' 
The Sdim are mentioned nowhere else, excepting Ps. cvi. 37, 
a late Psalm, possibly of the Greek period: according to it 
human sacrifices were offered to the Shédim; see Briggs ad doc. 
In Ps. xcvi. 5, ‘ All the gods of the nations are idols,’ LXX srávres 
of «oi rav &Üvàv apona, the word rendered ‘idols’ and Sacuoma 
means ‘things of nought’ (Lev. xix. 4, xxvi. 1; Ps. xcvii. 7; 
cf. Is. xl 18f., xliv. 9f.). Asmodaeus, the evil spirit of Tob. 
iii, 8, vi. 14, is called in the Aram. and Heb. versions ‘king of 
the Shédim’; and it is possible that St Paul has the Shédim in 
his mind here. See Edersheim, Life and Times, n. pp. 759- 
763. Here, the translation, ‘and not to God,’ introduces a 
thought which is quite superfluous: there was no need to 
declare that sacrifices to idols are not offered to God. But 
‘to a no-god’ has point, and is probably a reminiscence of O.T. 
The Apostle is showing that taking part in the sacrificial feasts 
of the heathen involves two evils,—sharing in the worship of 
a thing-of-nought, and (what is still worse) having fellowship 
with demons. This latter point is the main thing, and it is 
expressly stated in what follows. See Hastings, DB. art. 
‘Demon’; Thackeray, p. 144. The primitive and wider-spread 
idea that there is, in sacrifice, communion between deity and 
worshippers, and between the different worshippers, greatly 
aided St Paul in his teaching. 


The idea that evil spirits are worshipped, when idols which represent 
non-existent pagan deities are worshipped, was common among the Jews, 
and passed over from them into the Christian Church, with the support 
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of various passages in both O.T. and N.T. In addition to those quoted 
above may be mentioned Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, where both AV. and RV. 
have ‘satyrs’ and LXX Sauuéna. In Lev. xvii. 7 and 2 Chron. xi. 15, 
AV. has ‘devils,’ RV. ‘he goats,’ RV. marg. ‘satyrs,’ and LXX pdraca: 
see Curtis on 2 Chron. xi. 15. In Enoch xcix. 7, **Others will make 
graven images of gold and silver and wood and clay, and others will 
worship impure spirits and demons and all kinds of superstitions not 
according to knowledge," quoted by Tertullian (De Idol. 4). Book of 
Jubilees i. 11, ‘‘ They will worship each his own (image), so as to go 
astray, and they will sacrifice their children to demons”; and again, 
xxii. 17, '* They offer their sacrifices to the dead and they worship evil 
spirits.” In Rev. ix. 20, fra ui) mposkurhoovoi» Tà Saudna kal rà elwa. 
In the Gospels, and pro anly in the Apocalypse, 3acuéxa seem to be the 

` same as xvevpara áxáfapra, and that is likely to have been St Paul's view. 
The close connexion between idolatry and impurity would point to this 
(see Weinel, S? Paw pp. 31-34) By entering into fellowship with 
demons or unclean spirits, they were exposing themselves to hideous 
temptations of terrific violence. 


oð Ohw $è x... ‘And I do not wish that you should become 
fellows of the demons’: ‘have fellowship with’ (AV.) or ‘have 
communion with’ (RV.) does not give the force of yiveo@at. 
The article shows that ‘the demons’ are regarded here as a 
society, into which the worshipper of idols is admitted. 


The text of v. 20 has been much varied by copyists, and some points 
remain doubtful. 6óoww (X A BCD E FG P) is to be preferred to O00 
(K L), which is a grammatical correction in both places. After the first 
00ovcww, RACKLP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. have rà vn: BDEF omit. 
WH. bracket. The second @éover follows xal où 0e9 (X A B C P, Arm.), 
not precedes (D EF G, Vulg. Syrr. Copt.) For kowwrois TO» dacnorluy, 
D* É FG have datpovluw xowwroós, For yiverOa:r, F, Syrr. Copt. have 
€ 


21. oò SuvacGe. Of course it is not meant that there is any 
impossibility in going to the Lord's Supper, and then going to 
an idol-feast : but it is morally impossible for one who has real 
fellowship with Christ to consent to have fellowship with demons. 
For one who does so consent ov« éorw xuptaxdy Seitwvov aye. 
Only those who do not realize what the Supper is, or do not 
realize what an idol-feast is, could think of taking part in both: 
cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15; Matt. vi. 22. The genitives may be possessive 
genitives, but the context indicates that they mean ‘the cup 
which brings you into fellowship with,’ genitives of relation. 

TrpaTé[ns Kupiov. In Mal. i. 7, 12, ‘My table,’ £e. the Lord's 
table, means the altar; see also Ezek. xli. 22, xliv. 16. Here it 
can only mean the Lord's Supper, *table' (as often) including 
what was on it, especially food ; hence the expression, tparé{ns 
peréxew. Wetstein quotes Diod. iv. 74, uerac xov kowtjs Tparéčns. 
Deissmann (New Light on the N.T., p. 83; see also Light, 
p. 355) quotes the invitation to “dine at the «Aivy of the Lord 
Serapis in the house of Cl. Serapion." Probably from this 
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passage, and perhaps also from Luke xxii. 30, ‘the Lord’s Table’ 
came to mean the Lord’s Supper. Augustine calls it ‘the table 
of Christ’ and ‘that great table’; Ambrose and Gregory 
Nazianzen, ‘the mystical table’; etc. 

22. | wapalndodpev Tóv Kópiov; A reminiscence of Deut. 
xxxii. 21 quoted above; see on Rom. x. 19, xi. 11: ‘Or are we 
provoking the Lord to jealousy?’ ‘Is that what we are engaged 
in—trying whether the Lord will suffer Himself to be placed on 
a level with demons?’ In Deut. ‘the Lord’ of course means 
Jehovah, and some understand it so here; but v. 21 almost 
necessitates a reference to Christ. The 7 introduces the alter- 
native, ‘Or (if you think that you can eat of Christ’s table and of 
the table of demons) are we going to provoke His jealousy ?’ 

pù toxupdrepor adrod éopev; ‘Surely we are not stronger than 
He?’ His anger cannot be braved with impunity; Job ix. 32, 
xxxvii. 23; Eccles. vi. 10; Isa. xlv. 9; Ezek. xxii. 14; some of 
which passages may have been in the Apostle's mind when he 
thus reduced such an argument eis drorov. It is as when 
Jehovah answers Job out of the whirlwind. Cf. i. 13. 


x. 28-xi. 1. /dol-meats need not always be avoided, but 
brotherly love limits Christian frecdom. Abstain from idol- 
meats when an over-scrupulous brother tells you that they 
have been sacrificed to idols. In this and in all things seek 
God's glory. That is my rule, and it keeps one from injuring 
others. And tt is my rule because tt 1s Christ's. 


33 As was agreed before, In all things one may do as one 
likes, but not all things that one may do do good. In all things 
one may do as one likes, but not all things build up the life of 
the Church. **In all open questions, it is the well-being of the 
persons concerned, and not one's own rights, that should deter- 
mine one’s action. 

25 See how this works in practice. Anything that is on sale 
in the meat-market buy and eat, asking for no information that 
might perplex your conscience; *for the meat in the market, 
like everything else in the world, is the Lord’s, and His children 
may eat what is His without scruple. %? Take another case. If 
one of the heathen invites some of you to a meal, and you care 
to go, anything that may be set before you eat, asking for no 
information, as before. * But if one of your fellow-guests should 
think it his duty to warn you and say, This piece of meat has 
been offered in sacrifice, then refrain from eating it, so as to 
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avoid shocking your informant and wounding conscience. * Of 
course I do not mean your own conscience, but the conscience 
of the over-scrupulous brother who warned you. For to what 
purpose should I, by using my liberty, place myself in a false 
position, judged by the conscience of another? % Fancy ‘saying 
grace’ for food which causes offence and involves me in blame! 

31 In short, that aim solves all these questions. Whether you 
are eating or drinking or doing anything else, let your motive 
always be the promotion of God's glory. 3? Beware of putting 
difficulties in the way of Jews by ill-considered liberty, or of 
Greeks by narrow-minded scruples, or of the Church of God by 
unchristian self-seeking. 33 That is just my own principle. I try 
to win the approval of everybody in everything, not aiming at 
my own advantage, but at that of the many, that they may be 
saved from perdition. !In this I am only following in the foot- 
steps of Christ. Will not you follow in mine? 

The whole discussion of «iBwAóÓvos, accordingly, issues in 
three distinct classes of cases, for each of which St Paul has a 
definite solution : 

(1) Eating at sacrificial feasts. This is idolatry, and absol- 
utely forbidden. 

(2) Eating food bought in the shops, which may or may not 
have an idolatrous history. This is unreservedly allowed. 

There remains (3) the intermediate case of food at non- 
ceremonial feasts in private houses. If no attention is drawn to 
the “history” of the food, this class falls into class (2). But if 
attention is pointedly called to the history of the food, its eating 
is prohibited, not as fer se idolatrous, but because it places the 
eater in a false position, and confuses the conscience of others. 


23. Ndvra é£eorw. A return, without special personal refer- 
ence, to the principle stated (or perhaps quoted) in vi. 12; where 
see notes. Of course he means all things indifferent, with regard 
to which a Christian has freedom. He repeats this principle, 
with its limitation, before dealing finally with the question of 
idol-meats. See Moffatt, Zit. of N.T., p. 112. 

ob wávra oixodopet. This explains où zdvra ovppépe. There 
are some things which do not build up either the character of 
the individual, or the faith which he professes, or the society to 
which he belongs. A liberty which harms others is not likely to 
benefit oneself, and a liberty which harms oneself is not likely 
to benefit others. Cf. xiv. 26; Rom. xiv. 19. 
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Before česti», in both clauses, N° H K L, Syrr. AV. insert joc from 
vi. 12: N'ABC*DE, Am. Copt omit. Through homoeoteleuton, 
várra to vrárra, F G omit the first clause and 17 omits the second. 


24. pneis rd éavroó Lyreirw. This is the practice which 
really cupdéper and olxo9ouet : ‘Let no one seek his own good.’ 
The prohibition is, of course, relative: seeking one's own good 
is not always wrong, but it is less important than seeking the 
good of others; and when the two conflict it is one's own good 
that must give way: cf. v. 33, vi. 18; Luke x. 20, xiv. 12, 13, 
xxiii 28. 

&ÀÀà TÒ TOU érépov. The pdeis of course is not the subject, 
but éxacros, understood from the pyde’s. Such ellipses are as 
common in English as in Greek. Here, as in iii. 7 and vii. 19, 
the áAAd implies the opposite of the previous negative. Here, 
D? E K L add éxacros after črepov. The Apostle now returns to 
viii. 1-13 to finish the subject. 


25. èv paxéAXw. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical, 
and is rare in classical, Greek ; = macellum, which may be derived 
from macto=‘slaughter’ or maceria=‘enclosure.’ It means 
* provision-market,’ and especially ‘meat-market.’ Probably a 
great deal of the meat offered for sale (mwàoúpevov) came from 
the sacrifices, especially what was sold to the poor. See Deiss- 
mann, Light, p. 274. 

pydev dvaxpivovres. ‘Making no inquiry’ as to whether the 
meat had been offered in sacrifice. It is not likely that the 
meaning is, ‘not examining any piece of meat,’ because of v. 27. 
In the market, it might be possible to distinguish sacrificial meat, 
but not after it had been served at table. 

Sià rv cuveitdyow. ‘Out of regard to conscience.’ Is this 
clause to be taken with uyôèv dvaxpivovres, or with dvaxpivoyres 
only? If the latter, the meaning is ‘making no conscientious 
inquiries,’ asking no questions prompted by a scrupulous con- 
science. Had the order been pydey da T. avv. dvaxp., this would 
no doubt be the meaning. As the words stand, the former con- 
struction is better; ‘For the sake of your conscience making no 
inquiry,’ asking no questions which might trouble conscience. 
It is not wise to seek difficulties. The connexion with écOiere, 
‘eat, because your conscience is an enlightened one, may safely 
be rejected. 


26. rod Kupiou yap. Quotation from Ps. xxiv. 1 to justify 
the advice just given. The emphasis is on ro? Kupiov, ‘To the 
Lord belongs the earth.’ Meat does not cease to be God’s 
creature and possession because it has been offered in sacrifice : 
what is His will not pollute any one. This agrees with Mark 
vi. 19, xaBapi{wv mávra rà Bpwyara, and with Acts x. 15, & 6 
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@eds dxaÜápwev. It is stated that the words here quoted are 
used by Jews as grace at meals. Whether or no they were so 
used in St Paul's day, the principle laid down in 1 Tim. iv. 4 
was recognized ; ‘ Every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving.’ 

Tò mMjpopo abris. ‘That which fills it,’ ‘its contents.’ See 
J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, p. 259. Cf. Ps. xcvi. 11, ‘The sea 
and all that therein is,’ 7 0dAacca xai rò mAypopa. abris. 


27. xahet ópás. The pronoun here has a slight change of 
meaning. He has been addressing all the Corinthian Christians, 
but this $pás can only mean ‘some of you.’ All of them had 
heathen acquaintances, one of whom might invite several of 
them. And the emphasis is on xaàeî: he suggests that without 
an express invitation they surely would not go. 

kal OcAere wopedeofa:. ‘And you care to go’: an intimation 
that he does not advise their going, though he does not forbid 
it; satius fore si recusarent (Calv.). 

wüv TÒ TrapariOépevov. Placed first with emphasis, like way ro 
dy p. TwÀ. : ‘Anything that is put before you’; ‘Anything that 
is for sale,’ etc. Cf. Luke x. 8. 


ef ris (NA BD*FGP, Latt.) is to be preferred to ef 3é ris (C D? 
EH KL, Syrr.). 


28. dày é ris piv e The change from el to áv is 
perhaps intentional, — the difference between the two A 
less in late Greek than in aer, ‘If any one invites you,’ 

thing which is very possible and may have happened. ‘If As 
one should say to you, a pure hypothesis, and not so very 
probable. In Gal. i. 8, 9 we have a change from éay to ei. See 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 187. This shows clearly that the meal is 
a private one, and not such as is mentioned in viii. 10. The 
Apostle has already ruled that banquets év eidwAipy must be 
avoided, and at such a banquet there would be no need to say 
Tovro iepéOurév écrw. It is less easy to decide who the speaker 
is. Certainly not the host, whose conscience would not be 
mentioned, but a fellow-guest. And we are almost certainly to 
understand a fellow-Christian, one of the ‘weak’ brethren, who, 
being scrupulous himself about such things, thinks that he ought 
to warn others of what he chances to know. That a heathen 
would do it out of malice, or amusement, or good-nature (“I 
dare say, you would rather not eat that"), is possible, but Ais 
conscience would hardly come into consideration. And his 
using iepófvrov rather than eibeAó0vrov would seem to indicate 
that he was a Gentile Christian: when he was a heathen and 
regarded sacrifices to the gods as sacred, he would use lepóÜvrov 
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and not eidwAc@vrov: and he uses the old word still.* It shows 
how St Paul has realized the situation. The word occurs 
nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. See Deissmann, Light, p. 355 n. 

} dofiere. This cannot mean ‘Cease from eating.’ As 
tobiere (v. 25) means ‘make a practice of eating,’ pù éoOiere 
means ‘make a practice of abstaining from eating.’ 

St’ éxetvov . . . kal rhv ouveidnow. We expect airov after 
auveidnow, but the Apostle purposely omits to say whose con 
science is considered, in order to leave an opening for the 
emphatic statement which follows: ‘out of regard to your 
informant and to conscience.’ He would be shocked, and the 
shock would be a shock to conscience. 


lepóüvroy (M A B H, Sah.) is to be preferred to eiówM0vror» (C D E F 
GK L P, Copt. Arm.), which is a correction to a more usual and apparently 
more correct term. There would be little temptation to change eiówAó0vror 
into lepóĝvrov, which occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. The AV., 
following H? K L, Goth., Chrys. Thdrt., adds from v. 26 * The earth is the 
Lords,’ etc. KABCDEFGHY?*P, Latt. Copt. Aeth. Arm. omit. 


29. cuveibqow 82 Mye. ‘Now by conscience I mean, not 
one's own, but the other's, not the guest's who received the 
information, but the fellow-guest's who gave it. There is no 
need to regard éavrov as second person (‘thine own,’ AV., RV.) 
for c«avrov: it may be indefinite, ‘one’s own.’ In the plural, 
éavróv, etc. is regularly used in N.T. for 24v aùrôv and tpay 
avray, etc. (xi. 31; Phil ii. 12, etc.) ; but, in the singular, there 
is not one decisive example of this use. In Rom. xiii. 9; Gal 
v. 14; Matt. xxii. 39, e«avróv is the better reading; in John 
xviii. 34, c«avrov. Here, éavro is the right reading. 

tva Ti yàp Å €AeuÜepía pou; The Apostle graphically puts 
himself in the place of the Christian guest who has been placed 
in a difficulty by the officiousness of his scrupulous informant ; 
ex sua persona docet. iva ri ydp: the force of the iva is lost 
in most explanations of this clause (except Godet). iva ri (see 
small print) never means ‘by what right,’ but rather ‘for what 
object’? St Paul's main point in the context is uù éoGiere, for 
which ydp introduces a reason: ‘Eat not, . . . for what good 
will you gain?’ (cf. viii. 8). What follows is really a characteriza- 
tion of the act of eating. The clue to the tense is in Rom. xiv. 16, 
where the same verb, BAacdypetoOu, is used in a very similar 
connexion, ‘ What good shall I gain by (eating, £.e.) by suffering 
my liberty to incur judgment (as xi. 31; Rom. ii. 12; Acts xiii. 


* See Origen (Cels. viii. 21 sud init.), where he says that Celsus would 
call lepófvra what are properly called eiàwAó6vra, or, still better, óns4orcófvra. 
There is no improbability in a ‘weak’ Christian accepting the invitation of a 
heathen. There would lenty of food that had never been sacrificed : and 
he might avoid the word eiówAó8vro» out of consideration for his entertainer. 
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27) at the hands of another’s conscience? Why incur blame 
for food for which I give thanks, if I “say grace” for it?’ In the 
last clause, the point is in the incongruity of ‘saying grace’ for 
what places me in a false position ; the structure exhibits a slight 
logical inversion closely similar to that in Rom. vii. 16 (see 
Introd. § on Style). 

For éavrod (RS A BC D?E, etc.), D*, Latt. (tuam) have ceavrod, and H 
has égavroü, which are manifest corrections. For &\Ans, F, dg Goth., 
Ambr. have drlorov, which is wrong both as reading and as interpretation. 

The interrogative tva ri (with yévyrac or yévorro understood) is found 
in several places, both in N. T. (Matt. ix. 4, xxvii. 46; Luke xiii. 7; Acts 
iv. 25, vii. 25) and in LXX (Ruth i. 11, 21; Ecclus. xiv. 3; 1 Mac. ii. 7); 
also in Plato and Aristophanes. Cf. uf guid? and in quid? and ad quid? 


80. ei éyà xápırı peréxw. ‘If I with thanksgiving partake, 
why do I receive reviling about that for which I give thanks?' 
This suggests, if it does not imply, that one's being able to 
thank God for it is evidence that the enjoyment is innocent. 
One cannot thank God for a pleasure which one knows to be 
wrong. The connexion between xáprr and e9xopurró should be 
preserved in translation. Apparently both refer to grace at 
meals, and the meaning is that all food, whether sacrificial or 
not, is sanctified, ‘if it be received with thanksgiving,’ pera ebxa- 
purias, dyid{erar yap da Xoyov @eov kai. evrevSews (1 Tim. iv. 4). 
Evans translates, ‘If I with grace said have meat with others, 
why am I evil spoken of for having meat for which I have said 
grace?! AV. and RV. render xdpire ‘by grace,’ which means 
‘by God’s grace’ (xv. ro), either His grace in providing food, or 
His grace in enlightening the conscience (Chrys.). So also 
Calvin; quum Dei beneficium sit, quod omnia mihi licent. But 
this is less likely than ‘thanksgiving.’ See Ellicott. 

The 3é between el and éyó (CD? EH KL, Syrr.) may be safely 
omitted (X B D* FG P, Latt.). AV. has ‘For,’ which has no authority. 
No connecting particle is required, and àé interrupts the sense. In an 
case éyó is emphatic, ‘If I for my part.’ For xdoiri without the article cf. 
Eph. ii. 5; Heb. ii. 9, xiii. 9. 

31. E(re ov éoSiere. The ov gathers up the results of the long 
discussion, and introduces a comprehensive principle which 
covers this question and a great many other things. All is to 
be done to God's glory ; and this aim will be a good guide in 
doubtful cases.* It has been suggested before, vi. 20. 

eire Tv moire. ‘Or do anything’; the active side of life as 
distinct from enjoyment and refreshment. Cf. 6 re àv morre, 
wayra év évopatt Kvpéov Incov, and ô day morre, épyáteaÓc ùs TG 

* Epictetus (Arr. Dis. ii. 19) says; '*I have this purpose, to make you 
free from constraint, compulsion, hindrance, to make you free, prosperous, 
happy, looking to God in everything small and great," eis Gedy ádopórras év 
varri uuxpq kat peyddy. 
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Kvupiw (Col. iii. 17, 23). Foregoing our rights out of Christian 
charity would illustrate this. Adstaining from action, for a good 
motive, is included in re woetre as well as deeds, whether simple 
or heroic. Ignatius repeatedly has the phrase, eis ruv O«ob 
(Eph. 21 dis, Smyrn. n, Poly. 5; cf. Magn. 3, Trall. 12). 
Here again, as in v. 28, we have the refrain interpolated ; ‘For 
the earth is the Lord’s,’ etc. (C9). See Deissmann, Light, p. 459. 


82. ánpócxoto: yívecOe. ‘Behave without giving offence,’ ‘prove 
yourselves to be averse to causing others to stumble’; sine 
offensione estote(Vulg.). The term here, as in Ecclus. xxxii. 21, 
is certainly transitive, *not making to stumble': in Acts xxiv. 16 
it is certainly intransitive, ‘without stumbling’: in Phil.i 10 it 
may be either, but is probably intransitive. The use of the term 
here, in continuation of the great principle set forth in v. 31, 
shows that refraining from doing is much in his mind when he 
Says etre re roterre. 

kai 'louBatots y. kat “EAAnow xai Tfj éxxAnoia roô Geos. These are 
three separate bodies ; the third does not include the other two. 
Therefore unconverted Jews and unconverted Greeks are meant ; 
they are oi w (v. 12), and it is an Apostolic principle that 
Christian conduct must be regulated with reference to those 
outside the Church as well as those within : iva weperaryre eù 
paves Tpós tous éw (1 Thess. iv. 12; cf. Col. iv. 5). An ill- 
advised exhibition of Christian freedom might shock Jews and 
an ill-advised rigour about matters indifferent might excite the 
derision of Greeks, and thus those who might have been won 
over would be alienated. In xai rq ex. rod 9. (i. 2, xi. 16, 22, 
xv. 9) he is again thinking of the weak brethren who have 
needless scruples.* See on xii. 12. 

kal’ Iovóalois ylvecOe is the order in M* ABC 17, Orig. There would 


be obvious temptation to correct to y(rec&e roés'I.,asin &9' DEFGKLP; 
and versions follow suit. 


33. nabs xáyà . . . dpéoxw. ‘Just as I also am ready to 
render service to all men in all things.’ The rendering ‘please’ 
for dpéoxw is somewhat misleading, for it seems to mean that 
the Apostle habitually curried favour with every one and tried to 
be liked by all. Cf. Gal. i. 10. ‘Please’ is used from his own 
point of view of what ought to please. ‘Apéoxey is sometimes 
almost ‘to be a benefactor to.’ “In monumental inscriptions 
the words ápécavres t rode, rjj warpide, etc. are used to describe 
those who have proved themselves of use to the commonwealth, 


* There is no ‘‘harsh note of ecclesiasticism” here. It is the glory of 
God that is put in the first place, and, after that, the good of others. 

t Ignatius recalls these words and iv. r, when he writes (7*a//. 2), def 3è 
kal rods Siaxévous Svras uvaruplwr 'I. XpwroÜ xarà wárra rpbrev râg» dpfoxew. 
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as in O. G. I. S. 646, 12, ápécavra rjj re airy BovAj xai rẹ Sypy” 
(Milligan on 1 Thess. ii. 4). What follows shows that his aim 
was not popularity. 

ph Dwróv Tò épavroó cUpéopov. The conclusion shows what 
kind of ovpdopoy is meant, viz. spiritual profit. The saving of 
his own soul is not his main object in life; that would be a 
refined kind of selfishness. He seeks his own salvation through 
the salvation of others. The unity of the Church as the Body of 
Christ is such that the spiritual gain of one member is to be 
sought in the spiritual gain of the whole (v. 17, xii. 12, 25, 26). 
It is for this reason that he prefers inspired preaching to speaking 
in a Tongue (xiv. 4, 19). It is a commonplace among philo- 
sophers that the man who seeks his own happiness does not 
find it: it is in seeking the happiness of others that each man 
finds his own. See Phil. ti. 4; Rom. xv. 1. Josephus (B.J. rv. 
v. 2) praises Ananus as mpò rav idiwy AvacreAov rò kow avpdépoy 


iva ceÜaow. As in ix. 22. This effort must be to the glory 
of God, for it is carrying on His work (Col. i. 13, 14). Cf. i. 21; 
I Thess. ii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 4. This shows what râs dpéoxw means. 


As in vii. 35, eóuóopor (X* ABC) is to be preferred to cuudépor 
("7D EFGKLP). Nowhere else in N.T. does e/udopos occur; in LXX 
only I Mac. iv. 5. Hence the change to a more familiar word. In xii. 7, 
gvupépov is right: cuppépery is frequent. 


XI. 1. The division of the chapters is unfortunate. This verse 
clearly belongs to what precedes. He has just stated his own 
principle of action, and he begs them to follow it, because it is 
Christ's: Zinc apparet, quam ineptae sint capitum sectiones (Calv.). 
There is no connexion with what follows. 

pipyrat pou yiveoGe. ‘Become imitators of me.’ Excepting 
Heb. iv. 12, pepyrps is in N.T. peculiar to Paul (iv. 16; Eph. v. 
I; I Thess. i. 6, ii. 14): not found in LXX. Everywhere it is 
joined with yiveo6a:, which indicates moral effort; ‘Strive to 
behave as I do.’ Everywhere the more definite ‘imitator’ (RV.) 
is to be preferred to ‘follower’ (AV.): ‘ Be ye followers of me’ 
is doubly defective. Cf. óoe«p xai r&v dAXov épywv of SiddoKadoe 
TOUS às pajogràs davrav drodexvovew (Xen. Mem. 1. vi. 3). 

xaÓbs xdyà Xpiorod. This addition dispels the idea that it is 
in any spirit of arrogance that he asks them to imitate him ; 
once more he is only asking them to do what he does himself, 
to follow the example of one whom they recognized as their 
teacher: nikil praescribit. aliis quod non prior observaverit ; 
deinde se et altos ad Christum, tanquam unicum recte agendi 
exemplar revocat (Calv.). It is as an example of self-sacrifice 
that he takes Christ as his model : the whole context shows this. 


I5 
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And it is commonly this aspect of Christ's life that is regarded, 
when He is put before us in N.T. as an example: Rom. xv. 2, 3 ; 
2 Cor. viii. 9; Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 4, 5. ‘The details of His 
life are not generally imitable, our calling and circumstances 
being so different from His. Indeed, the question, *What 
would Jesus do?' may be actually misleading? (Goudge). The 
wiser question is, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ It is 
seldom that St Paul mentions any of the details of our Lord's 
life on earth, and it is therefore unlikely that he is thinking of 
anything but the subject in hand— sacrificing one's own rights 
and pleasures for the good of others. Nevertheless, the know- 
ledge which St Paul displays of details is sufficient to show that 
he knew a great deal more than he mentions, and exaggerated 
statements have been made respecting his supposed ignorance. 
See Knowling, Zhe Zestimony of St Paul to Christ, Lect. x. ; 
Jacquier, Histoire des Livres du N.T., n. 22-24; The Fifth 
Gospel, pp. 75, 195 f. On the supposed difference between the 
teaching of Christ and that of St Paul see Kaftan, Jesus und 
Paulus, Tübingen 1906, esp. pp. 24, 32, 58; Walther, Pauli 
Christentum Jesu Evangelium, Leipzig, 1908, esp. pp. 25-30; 
Jülicher, Paulus und Jesus, Tubingen, 1907, esp. pp. 35 f. 


XI 2-XIV. 40. DISORDERS IN CONNEXION WITH 
PUBLIO WORSHIP AND THE MANIFESTATION OF 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

This constitutes the third * main division of the Epistle, and 
it contains three clearly marked sections; respecting (1) the 
Veiling of Women, xi. 2-16; (2) Disorders connected with the 
Lord's Supper, xi. 17-34; (3) Spiritual Gifts, especially Pro- 
phesying and Tongues, xii. I-xiv. 40. At the outset there is a 
possible reference to the Corinthians' letter to the Apostle; but 
the sections deal with evils which had come to his knowledge in 
other Ways. 


XI. 2-10. The Veiling of Women in Public Worship. 


Although in respect of religion men and women are on 
an equality, yet the Gospel does not overthrow the natural 
ordinance, which ts really of Divine appointment, that woman 
is subject to man. To disavow this subjection before the con- 
gregation must cause grave scandal ; and such shamelessness 
ts condemned by nature, by authority, and by general custom. 

* The fourth, if the Introduction (i. 1-9) be counted. 
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2 Now, as to another question, I do commend you for re- 
membering me, as you assure me you do, in all things, and for 
loyally holding to the traditions just as I transmitted them to 
you. But I should like you to grasp, what has not previously 
been mentioned, that of every man, whether married or un- 
married, Christ is the head, while a woman's head is her husband, 
and Christs head is God. ‘Every man, whether married or 
unmarried, who has any covering on his head when he publicly 
prays to God or expounds the will of God, thereby dishonours 
his head : 5 whereas every woman, whether married or unmarried, 
who has her head uncovered when she publicly prays to God or 
expounds the will of God, thereby dishonours her head ; for she 
is then not one whit the better than the wanton whose head is 
shaven. 9A woman who persists in being unveiled like a man 
should go the whole length of cutting her hair short like a 
man. But seeing that it is a mark of infamy for a woman to 
have her hair cut off or shorn, let her wear a veil. 7A man has 
no right to cover his head; he is by constitution the image of 
God and reflects God's glory: whereas the woman reflects man's 
glory. 

$ Man was created first; he does not owe his origin to 
woman, but woman owes hers to him; ?and, what is more, she 
was made for his sake, and not he for hers. ' For this reason 
she ought, by covering her head, publicly to acknowledge her 
subjection. Even if she does not shrink from scandalizing men, 
she might surely fear to be an offence to angels. 

11 Nevertheless, this dependence of the woman has its limits: 
in the Lord neither sex has any exclusive privileges, but each 
has an equal share. ! For as, at the first, the woman came into 
being from the man, so, ever since then, the man has come into 
being by means of the woman ; and, like everything else, both 
are from God. 

13 Use your own powers of discernment. Is it decent that a 
woman should have her head uncovered when she publicly offers 
prayer to God? ?* Surely even nature itself teaches you that for 
a man to wear his hair long is degrading to him ; whereas this is 
a glory to a woman, because her long hair is God's gift to her, 
to serve her as a covering. 1° Yet, if any one is so contentious 
as to dispute this conclusion, it will suffice to say that both 
Christian authority and Christian usage are against him. 
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9. Erai $è Spas. ‘Now I do praise you that in all things 
ye remember me and hold fast the delivered instructions exactly 
as I delivered them to you.’ The verse is introductory to the 
whole of this division of the letter which treats of public worship. 
With his usual tact and generosity, the Apostle, before finding 
fault, mentions things which he can heartily and honestly praise. 
The 8€ marks the transition to a new topic, and perhaps from 
topics which the Corinthians had mentioned in their letter to 
others which he selects for himself. 'Emewó looks forward to 
ovx éraw® which is coming (v. 17): here he can praise, in some 
other matters he cannot. He may be referring to his own letter 
(v. 2); ‘Now, it is quite true that I praise you. Or he may be 
referring to their letter, ‘Now, I do praise you that, as you tell 
me, in all things you remember me’; comp. viii. r. Primasius, 
in any case, gives the right key; Quid erat, quod subito laudat 
quos ante vituperavit? Ubi legis auctoritatem non habet, blandi- 
mentis provocat ad rationem, ‘The translation, ‘that ye remember 
everything of mine,’ is possible but not probable: pépņpa c. 
acc. is fairly common in classical Greek, but is not found in 
N.T. Both wdvra and xa8ós wapéSwxa ópiv are emphatic: their 
remembrance of him was unfailing, and they observed with loyal 
precision what he had told them—by word of mouth or in the 
lost letter. Neither wapadiwu: (in this sense) nor sapd9Socis 
(Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6) are common in the 
Pauline Epp. It is possible that in some of these passages, as 
in v. 23 and xv. 3, we have an allusion to some rudimentary 
creed which was given to missionaries and catechists T : comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 5. There had been a Jewish rapadoors of monstrous 
growth, and it had done much harm (Matt. xv. 6; Mark vii. 8 ; 
Gal. i 14) There is now a Christian rapddoors to supersede it, 
and it was from the first regarded as precious (1 Tim. vi. 20; 
2 Tim. i. 14). See Mayor, St Jude and 2 Peter, pp. 23, 61; 
A. E. Burn, Znfr. to the Creeds, ch. ii. This mapdôosıs contained 
the leading facts of the Gospel and the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles. As yet there were no written Gospels for St Paul 
to appeal to, although there may have been written collections 
of the Sayings of our Lord. For xaréyere cf. xv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 
21; Heb. x. 23; Luke viii. 15 ; and see Milligan, 7%essa/ontans, 
p. 155. There may be a reference to v. 1; in this they are 
imitating him ; or a reference to their own letter. 

* Atto of Vercelli seems to be mistaken in saying, Haec nempe verba f 
troniam dicta sunt. So also Herveius; Per ironiam incipit logui. is 
verbis plus illos tangit, quam si manifeste increparet eos. Quast diceret ; 
Vos obliti estis met, et traditiones meas non tenetis, sed volo ut ista guae sub- 
jungo, sciatis, There is no sarcasm. Cf. i. 4-9. 

t Basil De Spir. xxix. 71. The péurnobe rather implies a consider- 
able time since he had been at Corinth. It may have been over two years. 
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The ‘brethren’ in AV., following D E FG KL, Latt., is an interpola- 
tion: X A BC P Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. 


3. 64e 8é Spas «iBéra. ‘But I would have you know’ 
something not previously mentioned, but of more importance 
than they supposed, because of the principles involved. In Col. 
ii. 1 we have the same formula, but more often où OéA\w tpas 
dyvoeiy (x. 1, xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8; Rom. i. 13, xi. 25), which is 
always accompanied by the affectionate address, ddeAgou. He 
feels bound to insist upon the point in question, and perhaps 
would hint that the Corinthians do not know everything. 

wavrós dvBpós. ‘Of every man Christ is the head’: wavrde is 
emphatic, every male of the human family. He says dvdpos rather 
than dvOpwrov (xv. 45) to mark the contrast with yvv7j, and he 
takes the middle relationship first; ‘man to Christ’ comes 
between ‘woman to man’ and ‘Christ to God.’ By xepaàń is 
meant supremacy, and in each clause it is the predicate ; ‘ Christ 
is the head of man, man is the head of woman, and God is the 
head of Christ’: iii. 23; Eph. i. 22, iv. 15, v. 23, comp. Judg. 
xi. 11; 2 Sam. xxii. 44. God is supreme in reference to the 
Messiah as having sent Him. This was a favourite Arian text ; 
it is in harmony with xv. 24-28, and, like that passage, it 
implies more than the inferiority of Christ's human nature ; 
John vi. 57. See Ellicott, 1 Corinthians, pp. 64, 65; H. St 
J. Thackeray, .S Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 49; 
Godet, ad loc. 


4. xpoceuydspevos f xpodynteudy karà xepadis (yov. ‘When he 
prays or prophesies having (a veil) down over his head.’ The 
participles are temporal and give the circumstances of the case. 
With xarà xed. éxov comp. Avmrovpevos xara «ej. Of Haman 
(Esth. vi. 12), Vulg. operto capite; here velato capite. The 
* prophesying’? means public teaching, admonishing or comfort- 
ing ; delivering God's message to the congregation (xiii. 9, xiv. 1, 
3, 24, 31, 39). Such conduct ‘dishonours his head’ because 
covering it is a usage which symbolizes subjection to some 
visible superior, and in common worship the man has none: 
those who are visibly present are either his equals or his inferiors. 
There is no reason for supposing that men at Corinth had been 
making this mistake in the congregation. The conduct which 
would be improper for men is mentioned in order to give point 
to the censure on women, who in this matter had been acting as 
men. It is doubtful whether the Jews used the /a//5/À or veil 
in prayer as early as this. We-need not suppose that the 
Apostle is advocating the Greek practice of praying bare-headed 
in opposition to Jewish custom: he is arguing on independent 
Christian principles. Tertullian’s protest to the heathen (Apol. 
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30), that the Christians pray with head uncovered, because they 
have nothing to be ashamed of, is not quite in point here. 

If in ‘dishonoureth his head’ (not * Head’) there is any 
allusion to Christ (v. 3), it is only indirect. The head, as the 
symbol of Christ, must be treated with reverence ; so also the 
body (vi. 19), as the temple of the Spirit. And there may be a 
hint that, in covering his head in public worship, the man would 
be acknowledging some head other than Christ. See Edwards 
and Ellicott; also Art. ‘Schleier’ in Kraus, Real-Ency. d. christ. 
Alt. 11. p. 735. 


b. ‘ Praying or prophesying must be understood in the same 
way in both verses: it is arbitrary to say that the man is 
supposed to be taking the lead in full public worship, but the 
woman in mission services or family prayers. Was a woman to 
be veiled at family prayers? Yet in public worship women were 
not to speak at all (xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12). Very possibly the 
women had urged that, if the Spirit moved them to speak, they 
must speak ; and how could they speak if their faces were veiled ? 
In that extreme case, which perhaps would never occur, the Apostle 
says that they must speak veiled. They must not outrage 
propriety by coming to public worship unveiled because of the 
bare possibility that the Spirit may compel them to speak.* 
Comp. Philip's daughters (Acts xxi. 9), and the quotation from 
Joel (Acts ii. 18). In neither men nor women must prophesying 
be interpreted as speaking with Tongues. The latter was 
addressed to God and was unintelligible to most hearers ; 
prophesying was addressed to the congregation. The women 

erhaps argued that distinctions of sex were done away in Christ 
(G Gal. iii. 28), and that it was not seemly that a mark of servitude 
should be worn in Christian worship; or they may have asked 
why considerations about the head should lead to women being 
veiled and men not. And perhaps they expected that the 
Apostle who preached against the bondage of the Law would 
be in favour of the emancipation of women. See De Wette, 
ad loc. 

The unveiled woman dishonours her head, because that is the 
part in which the indecency is manifested. Also by claiming 
equality with the other sex she disgraces the head of her own 
sex; she is a bare-faced woman, ‘for she is one and the same 
thing (neut. Blass, Gr. § 31. 2) with the woman that is shaven,’ 
either as a disgrace for some scandalous offence, or out of 
bravado. Aristoph. Zhesm. 838; Tac. Germ. 19; and other 
illustrations in Wetst. The Apostle has married women chiefly 


* See Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of — II. pp. 65, 
395-6, ed. 1902. See also Tert. De Virgin vel. 13; De Orat. 2 
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in view. In Corinth anything questionable in Christian wives 
was specially dangerous, and the Gospel had difficulties enough 
to contend against without shocking people by breaches of usage. 
Christianity does not cancel the natural ordinances of life; and 
it is by the original ordinance of God that the husband has 
control of the wife. Only here and v. 13 does áxaraxdAvrros 
occur in N.T. Having decided the matter in question (vv. 4, 5), 
St Paul now proceeds (vv. 6-16) to justify his decision. 


6. If a woman refuses to be veiled, let her be consistently 
masculine and cut her hair close ; no veil, short hair: the verbs 
are middle, not passive, and express her own action (Blass, Gr. 
§ 55.2). If she flings away the covering provided by Divine 
ordinance, let her also fling away the covering provided by 
nature (Chrys.). The combination of the aor. mid. with the 
pres. mid. (xefpac@a: 7 £vpàaOa1) is so unusual that some editors 
prefer éúpacĝaı, aor. mid. from é/pe, a late form found in 
Plutarch (Veitch, s.9.; Blass, Gr. § 24). 


7. The connexion between ó$«À« (v. 10) and oix dpeira 
here must be marked : the woman is morally bound, the man is 
not morally bound, to veil his head. But ‘not bound to’ may be 
an understatement for ‘ bound not to’; comp. Acts xvii. 29: St 
Paul can hardly mean that the man may please himself, while the 
woman may not—magis liber est viro habitus capitis quam mulieri 
(Beng.); for he has just said that the man puts his head to 
shame by covering it, as a woman puts her head to shame by not 
doing so. Sicut vir professione libertatis caput suum honorat, ita 
mulier, subjectionis (Calvin). The man ought not to wear a 
covering, ‘since he is by original constitution (brapxov) God's 
image and glory, reflecting the Creator's will and power, * while 
the wife is her husband's glory.’ This she is as a matter of fact 
(€orivy, not trdpxe). See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 674. 
She also was made xar’ eixova @eov, for in Gen. ii. 26 avOpwrov 
includes both sexes, but this fact is omitted here, because it is 
the relation of woman to man, not of woman to God, that is 
under consideration ; and, as she has a superior, she does not 
so well represent Him who has no superior. Moreover, it 
is the son, rather than the wife, who is the «ixwy of the man. 
Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13. 


8, 9. Parenthetical, to confirm the statement that the 
woman is man's glory by an appeal to both initial (é«) and final 
(Sed. c. acc.) causes. Woman was created out of man, and more- 
over (xai yáp) for man, not vice versa. The articles in v. 9, Tijv 
yuvaixa . . . Tov dvdpa, may mean the woman and the man in 
Gen. ii. 18-22, Eve and Adam. For xoi ydp see Blass, § 78. 6. 
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10. 8&ià roüro. Because* man is a reflexion of the divine 
glory, while woman is only a reflexion of that reflexion, “ there- 
fore the woman (generic) is morally bound to have [the mark of 
his] authority upon her head.” The passage is unique, no 
satisfactory parallel having been found. There is no real doubt 
as to the meaning, which is clear from the context. The diffi- 
culty is to see why the Apostle has expressed himself in this 
extraordinary manner. That ‘authority’ (é£ovsía) is put for 
*sign of authority' is not difficult; but why does St Paul say 
‘authority’ when he means ‘subjection’? The man has the 
symbol of authority, no veil on his head; the woman has the 
symbol of subjection, a veil on her head. For éfovota we should 
expect trorayn (1 Tim. ii. 11, iii. 4, of the subjection of women), 
or regis (Plut. 2. 751D of the subjection of women; comp. 
bretxecv, Heb. xiii. 17), or taxon (Rom. v. 19, vi. 16, xvi. 19). 
Is it likely that St Paul would say the exact opposite of what he 
means? The words put in square brackets can scarcely be the 
true explanation. For conjectural emendations of éfovatay (all 
worthless) see Stanley, ad loc. p. 184. 

In Rev. xi. 6, éfovaíay éyovow eri rev tSdrwy means ‘have 
control over the waters’; xiv. 18, éxov éfovciay éxi ToU *vpós, 
* having control over fire’; xx. 6, éri rovrwy 0 Sevrepos Odvaros oùx 
éxe éfovaíav, ‘over these the second death has no control.’ 
Comp. Rom. ix. 21 ; 1 Cor. vii. 37 ; the LXX of Dan. iii. 30 (97). 
Can the meaning here be, ‘ought to have control over her head,’ 
so as not to expose it to indignity? If she unveils it, every one 
has control over it and can gaze at her so as to put her out of 
countenance. Her face is no longer under her own control. 

Ramsay (Zhe Cities of St Paul, pp. 202 ff.) scouts the 
common explanation that the ‘authority’ which the woman 
wears on her head is the authority to which she is subject, “a 
preposterous idea which a Greek scholar would laugh at any 
where except in the N.T.” Following Thomson (Zhe Land and 
the Book, p. 31) he explains thus. “In Oriental lands the veil is 
the power and the honour and dignity of the woman. With the 
veil on her head she can go anywhere in security and profound 
respect. She is not seen; it is a mark of thoroughly bad 
manners to observe a veiled woman in the street. She is alone. 
The rest of the people around are non-existent to her, as she 
istothem. Sheis supreme in the crowd. . . . But without the veil 
the woman is a thing of nought, whom any one may insult... . A 


* One might say, ‘ Precisely for this reason,’ 5:4 roüro being stronger 
than ob», and introducing a special, if an exclusive reason. This helps to 
decide the explanation of d:4 rods d^ryéAovs, which must mean something that 
is at least a very important reason for women being veiled in public worship, 
if not the only reason. 
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woman's authority and dignity vanish along with the all-covering 
veil that she discards. That is the Oriental view, which Paul 
learned at Tarsus." In his Preface (vi.) Ramsay adds; “In the 
Hebrew marriage ceremony, as it is celebrated in modern 
Palestine, I am informed that the husband snatches off the 
bride’s veil and throws it on his own shoulder, as a sign that he 
has assumed authority over her.” Was Rebekah’s veiling 
herself a sign of subjection? Gen. xxiv. 65. See Glover, Zhe 
Conflict of Religions in the Roman World, p. 154. 

Stà rods dyyéAous. These words have produced much 
discussion, but there is not serious doubt as to their meaning. 
They are not a gloss (Baur), still less is the whole verse an 
interpolation (Holsten, Baljon). Marcion had the words, and 
the evidence for them is overwhelming.* An interpolator would 
have made his meaning clearer. Accepting them, we may 
safely reject the explanation that ‘angels’ here mean the bishops 
(Ambrose) or presbyters (Ephraem) or all the clergy (Primasius). 
Nor can evil angels be meant (Tert. De Virg. vel. vii., xvii.); the 
article is against it: of dyyeAov always means good angels 
(xiii. 1; Matt. xiii. 49, xxv. 31; Luke xvi. 22; Heb. i. 4, 5, etc.). 
And the suggestion that the Apostle is hinting that unveiled 
women might be a temptation to angels (Gen. vi. 1, 2) is some- 
what childish. Is it to be supposed that a veil hides a human 
face from angels, or that public worship would be the only 
occasion when an unveiled woman might lead angels into 
temptation? It is a mistake to quote the Testament of the 
XII. Patriarchs (Reuben v. 6), or the Book of Jubilees (iv. 15, 
22), or Theodotus (Frag. 44; C. R. Gregory, Enleit. in d. N.T., 
p. 151), in illustration of this passage. The meaning is plain. If 
a woman thinks lightly of shocking men, she must remember 
that she will also be shocking the angels, who of course are 
present at public worship. Compare iv. 9, and évayriov ayyéAwy 
VaÀo cot (Ps. cxxxviii. 1), and ' O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord' (Song of the Three Children, 37). Ancient liturgies 
often bear witness to this belief, as does our own ; “ Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels," etc., Chrysostom says, * Knowest thou 
not that thou standest in the midst of the angels? with them 
thou singest, with them thou chantest, and dost thou stand 
laughing?" See Luke xv. 7, 10, xii. 8, 9. 

One other suggestion is worth considering, viz. that &a r. 
&yyéXovs might mean ‘because the angels do so. Angels, in 
the presence of their direct and visible Superior, veil their faces 


* St Paul assumes, as obvious to his readers, a connexion no longer 
obvious to us. We can hardly regard the reason intended as falling outside 
the scope of the 3 roüro (see above). The question is, what point of 
contact for &a 7. d-yy. is furnished in vv. 3-9? 
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(Isa. vi. 2); a woman, when worshipping in the presence of her 
direct and visible superior (man), should do the same. 


Conjectural emendations (all worthless) are quoted by Stanley: see 
also Exposttor, Ist series, xi p. 20. '* None of the known emendations 
can possibly be right; and the intrinsic and obvious difficulty is itself 
enough to set aside the suggestion that the whole verse is an interpolation ” 
(WH. App. p. 116). 


ll. »A$v. Limitation. Although by original constitution 
woman is dependent on man, yet he has no right to look down 
on her. In the Christian sphere each is dependent on the other, 
and both are dependent on God (viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36); and it 
is only in the Christian sphere that woman's rights are duly 
respected. Each sex is incomplete without the other. 

év Kupíe. There can be no separation between man and 
woman when both are members of Christ. Cf. for àv Kvpíg 
I Thess. iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 4; Gal. v. 10; Eph. iv. 17. 


MABCD*D*EF GH P, RV. have ofre yurh x. å. before ore dr 
x.y D?K L, Vulg. AV. transpose the clauses. 


19. This mutual dependence of the sexes is shown by the 
fact that, although originally woman sprang from man, yet ever 
since then it is through woman that man comes into existence: 
if he is her initial cause (ix) she is his instrumental cause 
(Sia c. E But (another reason why man must not be con- 
temptuous) the whole universe—man and woman and their 
whole environment—owes its origin to God. Cf. xv. 37; Eph. 
v. 23; and see Basil, De Spiritu, v. 12, xviii. 46. 


18. In conclusion he asks two questions, the second of 
which clinches the first. He appeals to their general sense of 
propriety, a sense which is in harmony with the teaching of dvoxs 
and is doubtless inspired by qgvots. Their ideas of what is 
mpérov are in the best sense natural. It should be noted that 
both in AV. and RV. the second question is brought to a close 
too soon. The note of interrogation should be placed after 
‘it is a glory to her,’ as in the Vulgate, Luther, Tyndale, and 
Coverdale. Beza and others make three questions, breaking up 
the second into two. 

év piv adrots xpivare. In their own inner judgment (vi. 2), 
cannot they decide (x. 15)? ‘Is it becoming that a woman 
should pray to God unveiled?’ Usually mposeóyopaı has no 
case after it, but here rà eg is added to emphasize the prin- 
ciple that when she is addressing God she ought not to be 
asserting her equality with men or trying to draw the attention 
of men: comp. Matt. vi. 6. For xzpérov see Westcott on Heb. 
il. 10, 
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14. A further argument, supporting the previous one. In- 
stinctively they must feel the impropriety ; and then external 
nature confirms the instinctive feeling. Even if the internal 
feeling should not arise, does not even nature by itself show 
that, while doubtless man, being short-haired, is by Divine order 
unveiled, woman, being long-haired, is by Divine order veiled? 
Naturae debet respondere voluntas (Beng.).* While fanaticism 
defies nature, Christianity respects and refines it; and whatever 
shocks the common feelings of mankind is not likely to be 
right. At this period, civilized men, whether Jews, Greeks, or 
Romans, wore their hair short.) ‘Long hair is a permanent 
endowment (dédorat) of woman, to serve as an enveloping 
mantle' (Heb. i. r2 from Ps. ci. 27; Judg. vii. 26; Ezek. 
xvi 13, xxvii 7; Isa. lix 17). Note the emphasis on ávjp 
and yuv7, also on the clause introduced by 8€. Nowhere else in 
Biblical Greek does xopaw occur. Milligan, Gré. Papyri, p. 84. 


16. This is best taken as concluding the subject of the 
veil; it makes a clumsy opening to the next subject. *But if 
any one seemeth to be (or is minded to be) f contentious, we 
have no such custom, nor yet the Churches of God. "There 
are people who are so fond of disputing that they will contest 
the clearest conclusions, and the Corinthians were fond of dis- 
putation. But the Apostle will not encourage them. If such 
should question the dictates of decorum and of nature in this 
matter, they may be told that the teachers have no such usage 
as permitting women to be unveiled,—a thing unheard of in 
Christian congregations. It is possible that sets means only 
himself, but he probably means that he knows of no Apostle 
who allows this.] 

Throughout the section he appeals to principles. The 
wearing or not wearing a veil may seem to be a small matter. 
Everything depends upon what the wearing or not wearing 
implies, and what kind of sanction the one practice or the 
other can claim. He does not use de about the matter; 


* Was the obscure metaphor of ‘the veil,’ which Dante (Purg. xxix. 27) 
uses of Eve, Non sofferze di star sotto alcun velo, suggested by the revolt 
of the women of Corinth against ‘‘standing under any veil” in public 


worship? 

t Comp. iii. 18, viii. 2, and especially xiv. 37, where we have a summary 
conclusion similar to this. 

t Herveius interprets pets as ' we Jews.’ Post rationes ponit auctoritatem, 
ut contentiosos vincat, juia negue Judaismus hoc habuit, nec Ecclesia Dei, 
ostendens guia negue Moyses negue Salvator sic tradidit. Atto has the same 
idea. ‘Nos’ propter Judaeos, * Ecclesia’ dicit propter gentes. Quapropter, 
si hanc consuetudinem habetis, non solum non Christi, sed nec Moysi discip- 
ulos fore monstratis. Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX is $«órewos found, 
excepting Ezek. iii. 7, where all Israel are said to be such. 
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there is no intrinsic necessity (v. 19): but he does use both 
épetAa (7, 10) and mpérov éorí (13); for there is both moral 
obligation and natural fitness. His final appeal—to the practice 
of all congregations—would be of special weight in democratic 
Corinth. For ai éx«Anotat Tov @eot comp. 2 Thess. i. 4. See 
Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, pp. 108, 117, 120. There is no 
need to conjecture that v. 16 is an interpolation, or that 
guvýĝea refers to contentiousness. Would St Paul think it 
necessary to say that Apostles have no habit of contentious- 
ness? 

For Greek and Roman customs respecting the hair and veils, 
see Smith, Dict. of Ant. Artt. ‘Coma,’ ‘Flammeum,’ ‘Vestales.’ 
The cases in which males, both Greek and Roman, wore long hair 
do not interfere with the argument.* Such cases were either 
exceptional or temporary; and they were temporary because 
nature taught men otherwise. For men to wear their hair 
long, and for women to wear it short, for men to veil their 
heads in public assemblies, and for women not to do so, were 
alike attempts to obliterate natural distinctions of sex. In the 
Catacombs the men are represented with short hair. 


XI. 17-34. Disorders connected with the Lord’s Supper. 


There ave abuses of a grave kind in your public worship ; 
a chronic state of dissension, and gross selfishness and 
excess in your love-feasts and celebrations of the Lord's 
Supper. This profanation brings grievous judgments on 
you. Avert the judgments by putting a stop to the pro- 
fanatton. 


17 Now, in giving you this charge about the veiling of 
women, I do ^o? commend you that your religious gatherings 
do you more harm than good. ' First of all, when you meet 
as a Christian congregation, you are split into sets:—so I am 
told, and to some extent I am afraid that it is true. 19 Indeed, 
party-divisions among you can hardly be avoided if men of 
proved worth are not to be lost in the crowd. 

* Well then, as to your religious gatherings: it cannot be 
said that it is the Zora’s Supper that you eat. ?! For everybody’s 
first thought is to be beforehand in getting his own supper ; and 
so, while the poor man who brings nothing cannot get enough even 


* Hom. Z ii. 472, 542; Hdt. i. 82, v. 72; Aristoph. Ay. 580. Cf. our 
Cavaliers. 
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to eat, the rich man who brings abundance takes a great deal too 
much even to drink. ?? Surely you do not mean that you have no 
homes in which you can satisfy hunger and thirst? Or do you 
think that you need have no reverence for God's congregation ; 
or that because a man is poor you may treat him with contempt? 
What am I to say to you? Do you expect me to commend 
you? In this matter that is impossible. 

33 Quite impossible; for I know that you know better. I 
myself received from the Lord that which in turn I transmitted 
to you, namely, that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which He 
was being delivered up, took bread: ?*and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and said, * This is My Body, which is for 
you. This do ye, in remembrance of Me.’ ?*5In like manner 
also the cup, after supper was over, saying, ‘This cup is the new 
covenant in virtue of My Blood. This do ye, as often as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ 

36 Yes, He gave this command ; for as often as you eat this 
bread and drink this cup, it is the death of the Lord that you 
are proclaiming,—nothing less than that,—until His return. 
37 It follows, therefore, that whoever eats the bread or drinks the 
cup of the Lord in a way that dishonours Him, shall be held 
responsible for profaning the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
3$ But, in order to avoid this profanation, let a man scrutinize 
his own spiritual condition and his motives; then, and not till 
then, let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup. * For he 
who eats and drinks is thereby eating and drinking a sentence 
on himself, if he fails to recognize the sanctity of the Body. 
The proof of this is within your own experience; for it is 
because people fail to recognize this sanctity that so many of 
you are sick and ill, while not a few have died. ?!But if we 
recognized our own condition and motives, we should escape this 
sentence. 5?Yet, when we are thus sentenced, we are being 
chastened by the Lord, to save us from being involved in the 
final condemnation of the world. 

$3 So then, my brothers, at your religious gatherings for a 
common meal, wait until all are ready. **If any one is too 
hungry to wait, let him stay at home and eat; so that your 
gatherings may not have these fatal results. All the other 
matters in which you need instruction I will regulate whenever 
I come. 
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The shocking desecration of the Lord’s Supper by the dis- 
orders which St Paul here censures was, no doubt, the primary 
reason why he is so severe in his condemnation of the conduct 
of those Corinthians who profaned it by their selfish mis- 
behaviour, but it was not the only reason for distress and 
indignation. ‘In the whole range of history there is no more 
striking contrast than that of the Apostolic Churches with the 
heathenism round them. They had shortcomings enough, it is 
true, and divisions and scandals not a few, for even apostolic 
times were no golden age of purity and primitive simplicity. 
Yet we can see that their fulness of life, and hope, and promise 
for the future was a new power in the world. Within their own 
limits they had solved almost by the way the social problem 
which baffled Rome, and baffles Europe still. They had lifted 
woman to her rightful place, restored the dignity of labour, 
abolished beggary, and drawn the sting of slavery. The secret 
of the revolution is that the selfishness of race and class was 
forgotten in the Supper of the Lord, and a new basis for society 
found in love of the visible image of God in men for whom 
Christ died" (Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, p. 73). The 
Corinthian offenders were reviving the selfishness of class, were 
treating with contumely the image of God visible in their fellow- 
men, and were thus bringing into serious peril the best results 
of this blessed revolution. The Apostle does not hesitate to 
declare (vv. 30-32) that this evil work of theirs is bringing upon 
them the manifest judgments of God. 

It is worth noting that he appeals to what ‘ze Lord Jesus’ 
did at the Supper, not to what ‘Jesus’ did. There is no basis 
for the hypothesis that St Paul did not regard Jesus as the Son 
of God until after His Resurrection, comp. v. 4, 5. See Intro- 
duction, S ‘ Doctrine.’ 


17. Toüro dé TapayyéAAuv oük émawó. The reading is some- 
what doubtful (see below), as also is the meaning of rovro. If 
rovro refers to the charge which he gives respecting the Love- 
feasts (28-34), then the interval between this preface and the 
words which it anticipates is awkwardly prolonged. It is not 
impossible that rovro refers to the charge about women wearing 
veils.* The connexion between the two subjects is close, both 
being concerned with proper behaviour at public worship. ‘Now 
in giving you this charge I do not praise [you] that your 
religious gatherings do you harm instead of good.’ It is an 


* There is similar doubt as to the scope of the roóro in vii. 6, and the 
abr» in ix. 3. Here the doubt is considerable. The wapayy. about veiling 
was prefaced by praise (v. 2): and roüro óé may introduce another rapayy. 
where praise is impossible ; ‘In giving /4£s charge I have no praise to give.’ 
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understatement, purposely made in contrast to v. 2, that he 
does not praise them. He censures them severely. What was 
intended for their wealth they had made an occasion of falling. 
These gatherings, instead of quickening their spiritual life, had 
led to grievous misconduct and consequent —— For ets, 
of result, comp. Col. iii. 1o. 


The evidence for rapayyéA\wr oix éxalro is somewhat stronger than for 
wapayyé\\w ovx éxalywy. B is neutral with wapayyédAwy oix éxalywy, and 
D with rapayyéAdw oix éxalvw : Vulg. praecipio non laudans. There is 
no úpâs in the Greek ; but neither AV. nor RV. put ‘you’ in italics. 

Both the Attic xpeirror (vii. 9) and the un-Attic xpeiagor (here and 
vii. 38) are well attested : rà ?ccor here only ; comp. 2 Cor. xit. 15. It is 
possible that both xpeicgcov and jsco» were pronounced in a similar way 
(A4reesson heesson) ; it so, we have a play upon sound. 


18. ‘For, to begin with.’ The Apostle hastens to justify his 
refusal to give praise. The spórov pé has no Serepoy dé or 
érata Óé afterwards, and possibly there is no antithesis; but 
some find it in the section about spiritual gifts (xii. 1f.): cf. 
Rom. i. 8, iii. 2, x. 1, xi. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 12: Blass, Gr. 
§ 77. 12. , 

dv éxxAnoia. ‘In assembly, e. in a gathering of the members 
of the Corinthian Church. ‘This use is at once classical and a 
return to the original force of gzha/” (Hort, The Chr. Eeles. 
p. 118): xiv. 19, 28, 35; comp. 3 John 6 and é ovvaywyĝ, John 
vi. 59, xviii. 22. ‘Church’ in the sense of a building. for public 
worship cannot be meant ; there were no such buildings. 

dkoóe cyicpata dv Spiv bndpxew. ‘I continually hear (pres.) 
that dissensions among you prevail’ (not simply elvat) : these splits 
are the rule. In the Love-feasts they seem to have been chiefly 
social, between rich and poor. Possibly what St James con- 
demns (ii. 1-4) took place; the wealthy got the best places at 
the tables. Yet neither cyiopara (see on i. 10) nor aipéves are 
separations from the Church, but dissensions within it. Wherever 
people deliberately choose (aipeiv) their own line independently 
of authority, there is atpeots: Gal. v. 20. 

pépos te motedw. The Apostle has the love which ‘hopeth 
all things’ (xiii. 7), and he will not believe that all that he hears 
to their discredit is true ; miti sermone utitur (Beng.). 


The reading éy rũ éxxX, (TR., ‘in the Church’ AV.) is found only in a 
few cursives. There is no reason for suspecting that éy éxx«A. (all uncials) 
is an interpolation. 

pépos T: is the accusative of the extent to which the action applies : 
comp. sárra váciw dpéoxw (x. 33). We might have had éx pépous (xiii. 9, 
12). 


19. St yàp xal aipéces. Comp. Matt. xviii. 7. In the 
nature of things, if there are splits of any kind, these are sure 
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to settle down into parties,—factions with self-chosen views. 
Human nature being what it is, and Corinthian love of faction 
being so great, if a division once became chronic, it was certain 
to be intensified. But here perhaps there is not much difference 
between oyicpara and aipéces. Justin M. (Try. 35) mixes the 
words écovrat cyiopara xai aip. with Matt. xxiv. 5, 11, 24, VIL I5, 
and attributes them to our Lord. Comp. Clem. Hom. xvi. 21, 
and see Resch, p. roo. For atpeors comp. Acts v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxvi. 5, etc. 

tva [xai] of Sdxcpor $avepot yérwvrar. Divine Providence turns 
this evil tendency to good account: it is the means of causing 
the trusty and true to become recognizable. Either by coming 
to the front in the interests of unity, or by keeping aloof from 
all divisions, the more stable characters will become manifest : 
2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. To have religious zeal, without becoming a 
religious partizan, is a great proof of true devotion. Contrast 
dddxtpos (ix. 27). 

DFG, Latt. omit év duty before elvai. BD, Latt. insert xal before ol 
4óuo : NACEFGKL P, Syrr. omit. The óxuoc are those who have 
been ‘accepted’ after being tested like metals or stones (Gen. xxiii. 16) ; 
hence ‘proved’ and ‘approved’ (Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Cor. x. 18, xiii. 7). 


See Origen, Con. Cels. 1i. 13, Philocalia xvi. 2. Quite needlessly, some 
suspect that fva . . . é» vi» is an interpolation. 


20. Xuvepxopévov ody pôv émi Tò aüró. ‘When therefore you 
come together to one place’ (Acts 1. 15, ii. r, 44, iii. 1), ‘when 
you are assembled êv éxxAnoig, i.e. for a religious purpose. Or 
éri rò aùró might (less probably) mean ‘for the same object.’ 
The place is not yet a building set apart. In any case, mì rò 
avro emphasizes the contrast between the external union and the 
internal dissension. Compare vii. 5, xiv. 23. 

odx écart» xuptaxdy Seimvov gayeiv. The adjective is emphatic 
by position: ‘there is no eating a Zord's supper.’ A supper they 
may eat, but it is not the Lord's: oùx éorw, ‘there is no such 
thing,’ for such conduct as theirs excludes it. Hence oix éorew 
may be rendered ‘it is not possible,’ non licet (Ecclus. xiv. 16) ; 
but this is not necessary. At first, the Eucharist proper seems to 
have followed the Agape or Love-feast, being a continuation of 
it. Later the Eucharist preceded and was transferred from 
evening to morning. Here, xvpiaxdy dSetrvoy probably includes 
both, the whole re-enactment of the Last Supper including the 
Eucharist. Placuit Spiritui Sancto ut in honorem tanti sacraments 
in os Christiani prius Dominicum corpus intraret quam exteri abi 
(Aug. Ef. cxviii. 6, 7, ad Januar.). See Hastings, DB. utr. 
p. 157; Smith, D. Chr. Ant. 1. p. 40; Ency. Bibl. 1. 1424. We 
cannot be sure from the use of xvpuaxov instead of ro) xvpíov that 
the name xvuptaxdy Óecrvoy was already in use. The expression 
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must have had a beginning, and this may be the first use of it. 
Inscriptions and papyri show that, as early as A.D. 68, xuptaxds 
was in use in the sense of ‘ pertaining to the Emperor,’ ‘imperial’ 
(Deissmann, New Light on the N.T. p. 82, Bible Studies, p. 217, 
Light, p. 361). The word Bevov occurs only here and Rev. 
xix. 9, 17, outside the Gospels; in LXX, only in Daniel and 
4 Macc. 


21. raros yàp Td row Becmrvov mpohapBdve. ‘For each one 
takes before the rest (instead of with them) his et,» supper’: he 
anticipates the partaking in common, and thus destroys the 
whole meaning and beauty of the ordinance. It was thus not 
even a xowov Seixvoy, much less xvpiaxóv. The èv ro $ayev is 
not an otiose addition: it is a mere eating, which he might just 
as well or better have done elsewhere and elsewhen.* 

xai 6s pèr warg. ‘The consequence is that one man cannot 
even satisfy his hunger, while another even drinks to excess.’ 
These are probably respectively the rich and the poor. The 
poor brought little or nothing to the common meal, and got 
little or nothing from the rich, who brought plenty; while some 
of the rich, out of their abundant supplies, became drunk. There 
is a sharp antithesis between deficiency in necessary food and 
excess in superfluous drink. There is no need to water down 
the usual meaning of peOvew (Matt. xxiv. 49; John ii. 10; 
Acts ii. 15; 1 Thess. v. 7). Even in a heathen épavos such 
selfish and disgusting behaviour would have been considered 
shameful, as the directions given by Socrates show; they are 
very similar to those of St Paul (Xen. Mem. 111. iv. I) Certainly 
such meetings must have been ‘for the worse’; hungry poor 
meeting intoxicated rich, at what was supposed to bea supper of 
the Lord! In these gatherings the religious element was far 
more important than the social; but the Corinthians had 
destroyed both. For this late use of the relative, $s piv . . . 
ês $è... comp. Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 20; Matt. xxi. 35, 
xxii. 5, xxv. 15. Coincidence is implied. 

For wpodaufdver (R BCDEFGKLP)A and some cursives have 


wpoohauBdver, the active of which does not occur in the N.T., except as a 
variant here and Acts xxvii. 34. 


22. ph yàp oixias oók dxere. ‘For surely you do not mean 
that you have not got houses to eat and to drink in!’ Comp. 
py obx éxopey (ix. 4, 5, 6), and eis rò.. . éoOiew (viii. 10); and 


* Comp. ‘‘ And no prophet that orders a table in the spirit eats of it 
himself: but if he does, he is a false prophet" (Didache xi. 9). This calling 
for a Love-feast in a state of ecstas i (év wvevpart) is a curious possibility, 
which had probabiy been experienc Only a false prophet would do this 
in order to get food for himself. 


16 
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see Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2702 6. ‘Well, then, if that is 
not true (and of course it is not), there is only one alternative,’ 
which is introduced by 7. ‘Ye despise the congregation that is 
assembled for the worship of God, and ye put the poor to shame.’ 
They treated a religious meal as if it were a licentious entertain- 
ment, and therein exposed the poverty of those who were in need. 
There can be little doubt that, as of éyovres =‘ the rich,’ of py 
éxovres = ‘the poor.’ Here it might mean ‘those who have not 
houses for meals’ (Alford); so also Wiclif, ‘han noon’; but this 
is very improbable. The ro? @eovd is added with solemnity (v. 16, 
x. 32) to give emphasis to the profanity. The addition is frequent 
in the two earliest groups of the Pauline Epistles (Hort, Zhe Chr. 
Eccles. pp. 103, 108, 117): xatadpoveire, as Rom. ii. 4; Matt. 
xviii. 10; xarawxvvere as Rom. v. 5. The majority of the 
Corinthian Christians would be poor.* 

ti enw Üpiv; émowéco úpâs; Deliberative subjunctives: 
‘What am I to say to you? Am I to praise you?’ The & 
tory may be taken with what precedes (AV., RV.), or with 
what follows (Tisch., WH., Ell.). The latter seems to be better, 
as limiting the censure to this particular, and also as preparing 
for what follows. 


28. èyù ydp wapéAaBov dws roô Kupiov. ‘I cannot praise you, 
for what J received from the Lord, and also delivered to you, 
was this We cannot tell ow St Paul received this. Neither 
does the èy% imply that the communication was direct, nor does 
the do that it was not direct, although, if it was direct, we 
should probably have had rapá (Gal. i. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 13, iv. 1; 
etc.) The yo balances $piv: the Apostle received and trans- 
mitted to them this very thing, so that both know exactly what 
took place. He was a sure link in a chain which reached from 
the Lord Himself to them. They did not receive it from the 
Lord, but they received it from one who had so received it, and 
therefore they have no excuse. This is one of the rapadoces 
which they professed to be holding fast (v. 2). See Ramsay, 
Exp. Times, April 1910; Jülicher, Paulus u. Jesus, p. 30. 

It is urged that in a matter of such moment a direct revela- 
tion to the Apostle is not incredible. On the other hand, why 
assume a supernatural communication when a natural one was 
ready at hand? It would be easy for St Paul to learn every- 
thing from some of the Twelve. But what is important is, 
not the mode of the communication, but the source. In some 
way or other St Paul received this from Christ, and its authen- 

* Rutherford translates; ‘Or do you think that you need stand on no 


ceremony with the Church of God; that because men are poor you may 
affront them ?' 
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ticity cannot be gainsaid ; but his adding do rov Kvpíov is no 
guide as to the way in which he received it. More important 
also than the mode are the contents of the communication, and 
it is to them that zapaAapBavew frequently points (1 Thess. ii. 15; 
2 Thess. iii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 1, 3): see Lightfoot on Gal. i. 1, 13. 
It certainly does not point to anything written: St Paul does 
not say that he had read what he delivered to them. See 
Knowling, Zhe Testimony of St Paul to Christ, pp. 275 f. Zahn 
and Schmiedel are here agreed that St Paul is appealing to 
historical tradition. See also Cas. Bibl. Ess. pp. 336f.; 
Mansfield College Essays, pp. 48f. 

ô «ai wapébeka piv. ‘Which I also delivered to you.’ 
He transmitted to them the very thing which he had received 
from the Lord, so that they were well aware of what ought to 
have made these disorders impossible. ‘This would be St Paul's 
own reply to the assertion that he, and not Jesus, is the founder 
of Christianity. 

dv rjj vucti jj mapedi8ero. ‘In the night in which He was 
being dehvered up.’ St Paul mentions the sad solemnity of 
the occasion in contrast to the irreverent revelry of the Cor- 
inthians. Neither AV. nor RV. keeps the same translations 
for wapadidwyt in this verse, nor marks the imperfect. The 
delivery to His enemies had already begun and was going on 
at the very time when the Lord instituted the Eucharist. 
Moreover, to translate ‘was betrayed’ confines the meaning to 
the action of Judas; whereas the Father's surrender of the Son 
is included, and perhaps is chiefly meant, and the Son's self- 
sacrifice may also be included (E. A. Abbott, Paradosis, SS 1155, 
1202, 1417). Itis plain that St Paul assumes that his readers 
are acquainted with the details of the Passion; and the pre- 
cision with which he writes here and xv. 3-8 is evidence that 
“he is drawing from a well-furnished store” (Sanday, DCG. 11. 
p. 888) He himself is well acquainted with the chief facts in 
the life of Christ (A. T. Robertson, Epocks in the Life of 
S£ Paul, p. 89; Fletcher, Zhe Conversion of St Paul, pp. 55 f.). 

aBer dprov. ‘Took a loaf,’ one of the thin cakes of bread 
used for the Paschal meal It was perhaps more like our 
biscuit or oatcake than ordinary loaves. Hastings, DCG. 1. 


pp. 230 f. 


24. edyaptorjoas exAacey. All four accounts of the Institu. 
tion have éxAacev here, a detail of Divinely-appointed ritual. 
Luke also has evdyaptornocas, for which Mark and Matthew 
substitute evAoynoas. The two words doubtless refer to the 
same utterance of Christ, in which He gave thanks and blessed 
God, and both contain the significant «0: comp. ejayyéuov, 
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evdoxia, and see T. S. Evans ad loc. Mark has these features, 
which are omitted here; ‘as they were eating,’ ‘Take ye,’ 
‘they all drank of it,’ ‘which is shed for many.’ For the third 
of these Matthew substitutes ‘Drink ye all of it’; he has the 
other three. Luke has none of them. Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke have evyapiornoas, of the cup also, and here dcavrus 
covers it. The three, moreover, give, what is omitted here, ‘I 
say to you I will in no wise drink of the fruit of the vine until’ 

. ‘the Kingdom.’ The details which are common to all 
four accounts are (1) the taking bread, (2) the giving thanks, 
(3) the breaking, (4) the words, ‘This is My Body,’ (5) the 
cup; and, if the disputed passage in Luke be retained, (6) the 
words ‘blood’ and ‘covenant.’ The disputed passage is almost 
verbatim as vv. 24, 25 here, from rò trip tuov . . . aipare 

Of the four accounts of the Institution this is the earliest 
that has come down to us, and the words of our Lord which 
are contained in it are the earliest record of any of His utter- 
ances ; for this Epistle was written before any of the Gospels. 
It is, however, possible that Mark used a document in giving 
his account, and this document might be earlier than this 
Epistle. 

Todré pou stiv Tò copa td mèp pûr. All carnal ideas 
respecting these much-discussed words are excluded by the 
fact that the Institution took place before the Passion. Our 
Lord’s human Body was present, and His Blood was not yet 
shed. What is certain is that those who rightly receive the 
consecrated bread and wine in the Eucharist receive spiritually 
the Body and the Blood of Christ. How this takes place is 
beyond our comprehension, and it is vain to claim knowledge 
which cannot be possessed, or to attempt to explain what 
cannot be explained. ‘If there is a point on which the witness 
of Scripture, of the purest ecclesiastical tradition, and of our 
own Church, is more express and uniform than another, it is 
the peculiar and transcendent quality of the blessing which 
this Sacrament both represents and exhibits, and consequently 
of the Presence by which that blessing is conferred. How this 
Presence differs from that of which we are assured by our 
Lord’s promise, where two or three are gathered together in 
His name—whether only in degree or in kind—it is beyond 
the power of human language to define and of human thought 
to conceive. It is a subject fit, not for curious speculation, 
but for the exercise of pious meditation and devotional feeling ; 
and it is one in which there is a certainty that the highest 
flight of contemplation will always fall short of the Divine 
reality” (Bishop Thirlwall, Charges, vol. i. p. 278; see also 
pp. 245, 246). “I could not consent to make our Church 
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answerable for a dogma committing those who hold it to the 
belief that, in the institution of the Supper, that which our 
Lord held in His hand, and gave to His disciples, was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and Godhead” (Zid. 
vol ii. p. 251; see also the appendix on Transubstantiation, 
pp. 281f.). The notes of Ellicott and Evans ad loc., with 
Gould on Mark xiv. 22; Westcott on John vi. and xiii.; Gore, 
Dissertations, pp. 230f.; Hastings, DB. ii. pp. 148f., with 
the bibliography there given, may be consulted. Excellent 
remarks and summaries of doctrine will be found in Beet, 
A Manual of Theology, pp. 380-96. Happily, no theory of 
the manner of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist is necessary 
for the fruitful reception of it, and to have this demonstrated 
would not make us better Christians, any more than a know- 
ledge of the chemical properties of bread makes us better able 
to digest it. Stanley, Christian Institutions, ch. vi. 

Touro wovetre eig thy dui) dvdpynow. ‘Perform this action 
(continue to take bread, give thanks, and break it) in remem- 
brance of Me’ (Num. x. 10; Ps. xxxvii. 1, lxx. 1). This 
implies that hereafter He is to be absent from sight. The 
words are not in Mark or Matthew, nor in Luke, except in 
the disputed verses. Therefore the command to continue the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper rests upon the testimony of 
St Paul. This, however, does not for a moment imply that 
he was the first to repeat the celebration, or the first to teach 
Christians to do so. This passage plainly implies that repeated 
celebrations were already a firmly established practice. The . 
authority of St Paul was quite inadequate to this immense 
result. Nothing less than the authority of Christ would have 
sufficed to produce it. See Knowling, pp. 279 f. 

The proposal to give to rovro vowire the meaning ‘sacrifice 
this’ must be abandoned. As the Romanist commentator 
Estius says, it is plane practer mentem Scripturae.* So also 
Westcott; “I have not the least doubt that rovro woeire can 
mean only do. this act (including the whole action of hands 
and lips), and not sacrifice this; and that the Latin also can 
have only the same rendering” (in a letter quoted in his Zife, 
Il, p. 353): and Bachmann, roro geht auf die ganse Handlung, 
wie sie durch das Tun Jesu und seiner Jünger dargestellt. ist: 
and Herveius; ‘Hoc facite, id est, corpus meum accipite et 
manducate per successionem. temporis usque in finem saeculi, in 
memoriam passionis meae, See Ellicott and Goudge ad /o.; 
Expositor, 3rd series, vii. 441; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 


* Hoc facite, id est accipite et date (Card. Hugo de Sto. Caro, d. 1263); 
Mandat fieri quod ipse fecit, scilicet accipere panem, gratias e, frangere, 
consecrare, sumere, ac dare (Card. Thomas de Vio, Caletanus, . 1534) 
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Original Texts of O. and N.T. p. 110; A Reply to Mr. Supple’s 
and other Criticisms; and notes on Luke xxii. 19 in the Jat 
Crit. Com. p. 497. 

Edwards translates thy ép3v dvdpynow, ' My commemora- 
tion,’ in contrast to that of Moses (x. 2), thus making ri éuww 
parallel to xay (v. 25). See Blass, Gr. § 48. 7. The Eucharist 
perpetually calls to mind the redemption by Christ from the 
bondage of sin, as the Passover recalled the redemption from 
the bondage of Egypt. Christ did not say, ‘in remembrance 
of My death.’ The recorded words, ‘as My memorial,’ are of 
wider import; they imply ‘in remembrance of all that I have 
done for you and all that I am to you.’ The early Christians 
seem to have regarded the Eucharist as a commemoration of 
the Resurrection as well as the Death, for they selected the 
first day of the week for this memorial. Wetstein compares 
the address of T. Manlius to the troops after his colleague 
Decius had devoted himself to secure their success; Consurgite 
nunc, memores consulis pro vestra victoria morte occumbentis 
(Livy, viii. 10). 

Adfere, páyere (C7 K LP, Syrr. Aeth.) are an interpolation from 
Matt. xxvi. 26; N A BC* D E FG, Lat-Vet. Aegyptt. Arm, omit. After 
TÒ rèp Spay, N COEFGKL P insert xAóperor, D* inserts Opvirrópevor, 
Vulg. (guod . . . tradetur) and some other versions have a rendering 
which implies Sidduevorn, N* AB C* 17 and other witnesses omit. The 
interpolation of vid of these words weakens the nervosa sententia (Beng.), 
TÒ dwép ùuwr, which means ‘for your salvation’ (Mark x. 45). AV. inserts 
‘Take, eat,’ and ‘broken’; RV. gives the latter a place in the margin. 


95. ócavres Tò Torjpvov. He acted with the cup as with 
the bread: He took it, gave thanks, and administered it to 
the disciples. ‘Zhe cup’ means ‘the usual cup, the well- 
known one (x. 16). The addition of pera rò daxvjca shows 
that the bread was distributed during the meal, éoOtovrwy atroy 
(Mark xiv. 22): but it was after supper was over, postguam 
caenatum est (Aug.), not fosíguam coenavit (Vulg.), that the 
cup was administered. Perhaps the Apostle is pointing out 
that the cup, against which they had so grievously offended 
by intoxication, was no part of the meal, but a solemn addition 
toit. But we must not translate, ‘the after-supper cup,’ which 
would require rò pera rò ô. morýpiov. Thomas Aquinas would 
give a meaning to the fact that the bread was distributed 
during the meal, while the cup was not administered till the 
meal was over. The one represents the Incarnation, which 
took place while the observances of the Law still had force; 
but the other represents the Passion, which put an end to the 
observances of the Law. And Cornelius à Lapide regards 
Christ’s taking the cup into His hands as a token of His 
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voluntarily taking death for us. Such thoughts are admissible, 
if it is not maintained that they are the meaning which is 
intended in Scripture.* 

Toüro Tò morfüpiov 4 kar) Brabjcn oriy dv TQ pọ alpan. 
Hic calix novum testamentum est in meo sanguine. The position 
of rriv is against combining év Tẹ ép aipare with 73) kaw) 
Gay. Rather, ‘This cup is the new covenant, and it is so 
in virtue of My Blood.’ ‘In My Blood’ is an expansion or 
explanation of the ‘is,’ and is equivalent to an adverb such 
as *mystically The cup represents that which it contains, 
and the wine which it contains represents the Blood which 
seals the covenant. The Atonement is implied, without which 
doctrine the Lord's Supper is scarcely intelligible. Only 
St Paul (and Luke?) has the xau» The covenant is ‘fresh’ 
as distinct from the former covenant which is now obsolete. 
It is xawy in its contents, in the blessings which it secures, 
viz. forgiveness and grace: and TQ éu@ aip. is in contrast to 
the blood with which the old covenant was confirmed (Exod. 
xxiv. 8). See Jer. xxxi. 31, the only place in O.T. in which 
cabýxy xawý occurs. The choice of dabjxn, rather than owOyxn, 
which is the common word for covenant, is no doubt deliberate, 
for ovvOjxy might imply that the parties to the covenant con- 
tracted on equal terms. Between God and man that is impossible. 
When He enters into a contract He disposes everything, as a 
man disposes of his property by will: hence $u5xy often 
means a testament or will. In the LXX ovv@yx7y is rare; in 
the N.T. it does not occur. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 299. On 
the meaning of ‘blood,’ ‘which is the life,’ in connexion with 
Christ's Sacrifice, see Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 293f.; Epp. of 
St John, pp. 34 f.; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. 89, 91. 

ToUTo wovetre k.T.. St Paul alone has these words of the 
cup. In the disputed passage in Luke they are wanting. 

écdxig dàv wire. This makes the command very compre- 
hensive ; quofiescunque: comp. dcdats dày HeAnowor (Rev. xi. 6). 
Every time that they partake of the sacramental cup (rovro ro | 
rorijptov), they are to do as He has done in remembrance of 
Him. He does not merely give permission; He commands. 
It is perverse to interpret this as a general command, referring 
to all meals at which anything is drunk. What precedes and 


* On the other hand, ‘‘ the crude suggestion of Professor P. Gardner (7he 
Origin of the Lord's Supper, 1893), that St Paul borrowed the idea of the 
E ist from the Eleusinian Mysteries, which he may have learned about 
at Corinth," is not admissible. The theory ignores the evidence of the 
Mark-tradition, and involves misapprehension of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
See E. L. Hicks, Studta Biblica, iv. 12. Ramsay thinks that the interval 
between the bread and the cup ‘‘was occupied with instruction in the 
meaning of the symbolism " (Exp. Times, March 1910). 
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follows limits the meaning to ‘the cup of blessing.’ The Lord 
commands that the Supper be often repeated, and His Apostle 
charges those who repeat it to keep in view Him who instituted 
it, and who died to give life to them. In liturgies these words 
are transferred to Christ; ‘ye proclaim My death till Z come.’ 

With regard to the Lord’s presence in Holy Communion, 
Bishop Westcott wrote to the Archbishop of York, 8th Oct. 1900; 
*'The circumstances of the Institution are, we may say, spiritu- 
ally reproduced. The Lord Himself offers His Body given and 
His Blood shed. But these gifts are not either separately (as 
the Council of Trent) or in combination Himself . . . I shrink 
with my whole nature from speaking of such a mystery, but it 
seems to me to be vital to guard against the thought of the 
Presence of the Lord ‘in or under the forms of bread and wine.’ 
From this the greatest practical errors follow” (Zife and Letters 
of B. F. Westcott, v1. p. 351). 

It is very remarkable that “the words of institution " differ 
widely in the four accounts. There is substantial agreement in 
meaning; but the only clause in which all four agree is * This 
is My Body'; and even here there is a difference of order 
between Totrd pov doriv tò apa (1 Cor.) and Tobró tory ro capd 
pov (Mark, Matt, Luke) It is quite clear that in all four 
accounts these words are words of administration, not of con- 
secration. This is specially manifest in Mark, where they are 
preceded by ‘Take ye’ (Aáfere), and in Matt., where they are 
preceded by ‘Take, eat’ (AdBere, páyere). The same may be 
said of ‘This is My Blood’ (Mark, Matt.): they are words of 
administration, not of consecration. The consecration has 
preceded, and would seem to be included in evyapworjoas or 
ebAoyyjous. “All liturgies of every type agree in bearing witness 
to the fact that the onginal form of consecration was a thanks- 
giving”; and the form of words in which our Lord gave thanks 
has not been preserved. In the Eastern liturgies “the words of 
institution were not recited as of themselves effecting the con- 
secration, but rather as the authority in obedience to which the 
rite is performed” (W. C. Bishop, Ch. Quart. Rev., July 1908, 
pp. 387-92). In the main lines of Eucharistic teaching in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, “The moment of consecration 
is associated with the invocation of God the Word (Serapion, 1), 
or with the invocation of God the Holy Ghost (St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Caf. xxi. 3), or with the Invocation of the Holy 
Trinity (Zid. xix. 7),* or with the recital of the words recorded 
to have been used by our Lord at the institution (Pseudo- 
Ambrose, De Sacr. iv. 21-23)” (Darwell Stone, Ch. Quart. Rev. 

* To this may be added the still earlier testimony of Origen; see on 
vii. 5. 
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Oct. 1908, p. 36). Cyril of Jerusalem quotes St Paul as saying 
(v. 25), “ And having taken the cup and given thanks, He said, 
Take, drink, this is My Blood,” which is wide of St Paul's words, 
and agrees exactly with none of the other accounts (Car. xxi. 1). 
It would thus appear that we know the exact words of institu- 
tion only very imperfectly, and the exact words of consecration 
not at all. Again, just as we do not know the manner of our 
Lord's Presence in the rite as a whole, so we do not know 
* the supreme moment of consecration." ]t is lawful to believe 
that we should so be in a better position for making a good use 
of this mystery if all these things were known.* 


26. ócáx:g yàp dà» doGinre. In Apost. Const. vii. 12, 16 
these words are put into Christ's mouth, with the change, ** My 
death, till Z come." "The yáp introduces the Apostle's explana- 
tion of the Lord's command to continue making this commemor- 
ative act. Or possibly ydp refers to the whole passage (23-25) ; 
* Such being the original Institution, it follows that as often as 
ye eat," etc. To make the yáp co-ordinate with the yáp of 
v. 23, as giving an additional reason for oix émzawó, is very 
forced. St Paul gives no directions as to Aow frequently the 
Lord's Supper is to be celebrated, but he implies that it is to be 
done frequently, in order to keep the remembrance of the Lord 
fresh. We may conjecture that at Corinth celebrations had been 
frequent, and that it was familiarity with them that had led to 
their being so dishonoured. By ‘this bread’ (róv dprov rovrov) 
would seem to be meant bread used in the manner prescribed 
by Christ (vv. 23, 24). 

The roro with 7ò rorhpiov (‘ this cup,’ AV.) is a manifest interpolation : 
W*ABC*D*FG, Latt. Arm. omit. Note the chiasmus between éc6(sre 
and szírzre, but the change of order seems to have no significance. What 


is significant is the addition of xal rà rorhpiov xlyyre, which can hardly be 
reconciled with the practice of denying the cup to the laity. 


tov Odvaroy ToU Kupiou xarayyéAAere. ‘Ye proclaim (‘shew’ 
is inadequate) continually (pres. indic.) the death of the Lord.’ 
The Eucharist is an acted sermon, an acted proclamation of the 
death which it commemorates ; but it is possible that there 
is reference to some expression of beliefin the atoning death of 
Christ as being a usual element in the service. The verb is 
indicative, not imperative. 

dyps oS My. The Eucharist looks backwards to the Cruci- 


* See art. Abendmahl in Schiele, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, in which the doubtful points in the history of the institution are clearly 
stated ; also Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 361 f. ; Dobschütz, Probleme d. Ap. 
Zeitalters, p. 73; Hastings, DB. iii. p. 146, DCG. 11. p. 66. 

t Comp. Cyprian (De selo et livore, 17); De sacramento crucis ef cibum 
sumis ef potum. 
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fixion and forwards to the Return: Aoc mysterium duo tempora 
extrema conjungit (Beng.). But at the Second Advent Euchar- 
ists will come to an end, for the commemoration of the absent 
ceases when the absent returns. *'* No further need of symbols 
of the Body, when the Body itself appears” (Theodoret). Then 
instead of their drinking in memory of Him, He will drink with 
them in His Kingdom (Matt. xxvi. 29). 


The d» between &xpi or Axpis ob and Eby is not likely to be genuine: 
X” ABC D*F and Fathers omit. If it were genuine, it would indicate that 
the Coming is uncertain, and this can hardly be the Apostle's meaning. 
How near the Coming may be is not here in question; but Eucharists 
must continue till then. 


27. dore . . . €voyos dora. ‘Consequently . . . he will be 
guilty.’ Seeing that partaking of the bread and of the cup is 
a proclaiming of the Lord's death, partaking unworthily must 
be a grievous sin. No definition of ‘unworthily’ is given; but 
the expression covers all that is incompatible with the intention 
of Christ in instituting the rite. It is quite certain that selfish 
and greedy irreverence is incompatible. But what follows shows 
that not only external behaviour but an inward attitude of soul 
is included. There must be brotherly love towards all and sure 
faith in Christ. Weinel fails to notice this (p. 259). 

$ xiv. As the cup followed the bread ata considerable 
interval, it was possible to receive one unworthily without 
receiving the other at all. In either case the whole sacrament 
was profaned. It is on the use of 4 here, and not xa, that an 
argument is based for communion in one kind only; and it is 
the only one that can be found in Scripture. But the argument 
is baseless. Because profaning one element involves profaning 
both, it does not follow that receiving one element worthily is 
the same as worthily receiving both.* It is eating this bread 
and drinking the cup that proclaims the death of the Lord 
(v. 26): we have no right to assume that eating without drinking, 
or vice versa, will suffice. The whole passage, especially ov. 22, 
26, 28, 29, may be called proof that we are to eat and drink. 
And see Blass, § 77. 11 on the quasi-copulative sense which 3 
has in such sentences: vel (Vulg.), aut (Calvin). 

TÒ ToTíjpiov ToU Kupiov. The cup which has reference to the 
Lord and brings us into communion with Him, as the ‘cup of 
demons’ (morýpiov Saioviwv) brings the partakers into com- 
munion with them (x. 21): comp. xvpuaxóv Óebrvoy (v. 20). No- 
where else in N.T. does dvagiws occur: in vi. 2 we have dydé£tos. 

dvoyoş dorat ToU owparos x.T.À. ‘Shall be under guilt of 

* To break one commandment is to break the whole Law, but to keep one 
command is not to keep the whole Law. See Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 
2759 f., and comp. 7 in Rom. i. 21. 
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violating, be guilty of a sin against, the Body and the Blood of 
the Lord.’ The dignity of that of which they partake (x. 16) is 
the measure of the dignity which their irreverence profanes. 
He does not say évoxos éorat rod Üavdrov r. K., par facit, quasi 
Christum trucdaret (Grotius). The guilt is rather that of 
deliberate injury or insult to the king’s effigy or seal, or profane 
treatment of a crucifix. Dishonour to the symbols is dishonour 
to that which they represent; and to use the bread and the 
wine as the Corinthians used them was to treat the memorials 
of Christ’s death, and therefore that which they commemorated, 
with insult. 


The use of £voxos is varied: c. gen. of the offence (Mark iii. 39), of 
that which is violated (here and Jas. ii. 10), and of the penalty (Mark 
xiv. 64; Heb. ii. 15) ; c. dat. of that which is violated (Deut. xix. 10), 
and of the tribunal (Matt. v. 21, 22). 

After rór dprov, KL P, Vulg. AV. add roro: NRABCDEFG, 
Lat.-Vet. RV. omit. For 4 before riv A, Aegypt. Aeth. AV. read xal, 
a manifest correction. After dvatiws, D L, Pesh. Goth. add roô Kuptov. 
A few unimportant witnesses support the TR. in omitting roô before 
aluaros. The AV. inserts ‘this’ before ‘cup of the Lord,’ without 
authority. 

28. Soxıpaléro Se dvOpwirog éavróv. ‘But (in order to avoid 
all this profanity) let a man (iv. 1; Gal. vi. 1) prove himself’ 
(1 Thess. v. 21; Gal. vi. 4). Let him see whether he is in a 
proper state of mind for commemorating and proclaiming the 
death of the Lord. The emphasis is on dSoxiaférw. It is 
assumed that the result of the testing will either directly or 
indirectly be satisfactory. This is sometimes implied in Soxipad- 
few as distinct from wepdfer: Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 21; 
Trench, Syn. § xxiv. The man will either find that he is already in 
a right condition to receive, or he will take the necessary means 
to become so. Nothing is said here either for or against employ- 
ing the help of a minister, as in private confession : but doxipaférw 
éavróv shows that the individual Christian can do it for himself, 
and perhaps implies that this is the normal condition of things.* 
Those who are unskilful in testing themselves may reasonably 
seek help; and confession, whether public or private, is help 
supplied by the Church to those who need it. But when the 
right condition has been reached, by whatever means, then and 
not till then (ovrws) let him come and partake. 

dx ToU üprou . . . èx toô wornplov. The prepositions seem to 
imply that there are other communicants (x. 17); but the change 
of construction in ix. 7 renders this doubtful. Evans interprets 
the éx of “the mystical effects of the bread eaten." 


* tom insists on this; ‘‘He does not order one man to test 


another, but each man himself ; thus making the court a private one and the 
verdict without witnesses." Unicuigue committitur suimet judicium (Cajetan). 
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29. It is impossible to reproduce in English the play upon 
words which is manifest in these verses (29-34), in which changes 
are rung upon «pipa and xpivw with its compounds: Blass, Gr. 
§ 82. 4. Such things are very common in 2 Cor. (i. 13, iii. 2, 
iv. 8, vi. 10, x. 6, 12, xii. 4). The exact meaning of this verse is 
uncertain. Either (1) ‘For the (mere) eater and drinker,’ who 
turns the Supper into an ordinary meal; or, (2) *For he who 
eats and drinks (unworthily, or without testing himself) There 
is not much difference between these two, and in either case ph 
Staxpivwy must mean ‘decause he does not rightly judge,’ or 
‘without rightly judging.’ Or else, (3) ‘He who eats and drinks, 
eats and drinks judgment to himself, sf he does not rightly judge.’ 
In any case «pípa is a neutral word, ‘judgment’ or ‘sentence,’ 
not ‘condemnation,’ still less ‘damnation.’ The context implies 
that the judgment is adverse and penal (v. 30); but it also 
implies that the punishments are temporal, not eternal. 'These 
temporal chastisements are sent to save offenders from eternal 
condemnation. For «pípa, not xpéoxs, comp. Rom. iii. 8, v. 16; 
Gal. v. ro; and see Thayer's Grimm. 

It seems to be safe to assume that &wxpívo has the same 
meaning in tv. 29 and 31. In that case ‘discern’ or ‘dis- 
criminate ' (RV. and marg.) can hardly be right, for this meaning 
makes poor sense in v. 31. ‘Judge rightly’ makes good sense 
in both places. Of course one who forms a right judgment will 
discern and discriminate (in this case, will distinguish the Body 
from ordinary food), but ‘distinguish’ is not the primary idea. 
Chrysostom paraphrases, uù évvoov, às xph, TO peyeBos Taw mpoKet- 
pévov, pù AoyCouevos. It is not likely that, because the bread 
symbolizes the many grains of Christian souls united in one 
Church, ro càpa here means the body of Christians ; * still less 
that it means ‘the substance’ which is veiled in the bread, as 
some Lutherans interpret. 


The addition of dvaglws after xivwy, and of ro? Kuplov after 7d cópa in 
a number of texts, are obvious interpolations. Why should N* A B C* and 
other authorities omit in both cases, if the additions were genuine? 

Editors differ as to the accent of xplua. In classical Greek xpiua is right, 
but in this later Greek the earlier witnesses for accents give «plua. Much 
the same difference is found with regard to er/Xos, which Tisch. accents 
aTÜAos. See Lightfoot on Gal. ii. 9, v. 10. 

On the insoluble problem as to what it is that the wicked receive in the 
Lord's Supper, see E. H. Browne and E. C. S. Gibson on article xxix ; 


* Stanley strongly contends for this meaning ; it was ** the community and 
fellowship one with another which the Corinthian Christians were so slow to 
discern" ; and he appeals to xii. 12, 13, 20, 27; Rom. xii. 4, 5; Eph. ii. 
16, iii. 6, iv. 12, 16 ; Col. i. 18, ii. 19, iii. 15 (CAristiam Institutions, p. 111). 
In any case we may compare the striking saying of Ignatius (Rom. vii., 
Trall, viii.), that **the Blood of Jesus Christ is Jove." 
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the correspondence between Keble and Pusey at the end of vol. iii. of 74e 
Life of Pusey; and J. B. Mozley, Lectures and other Theological — 
p.205. ‘‘If he receive unworthily, he verily rejects the Body and Blood 
of Christ" (Khomiakoff, Essay on the Church, in Birkbeck, "Russia and 
the English Church, p. 207). Some problems respecting the Eucharist are 
the result of theories (which may be erroneous) respecting the manner 
of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist: if the theory is relinquished, the 
difficulty disappears. It is clear from vv. 28, 29, which have «al and not 
% between éc0. and rw., that communion in both kinds was usual, and 
there is no mention of special ministers who distributed the bread and the 
wine. But these abuses might suggest the employment of ministers. 

80. 91à roüro. He proceeds to prove the truth of xpipa éavrà 
obie xai mive from the Corinthians’ own experiences. It is 
because of their irreverence at the Lord's Supper that many 
among them have been chastised with sickness, and some even 
with death. To interpret this of spiritual weakness and deadness 
is inadequate; and no ancient commentator thus explains the 
words. Their spiritual deadness produced the irreverence, and 
for this irreverence God chastised them with bodily suffering. 
Had spiritual maladies been meant, we should probably have 
had év rvevpars, or dv rais xapdias pv. Perhaps at this time 
there was much sickness in the Church of Corinth, and St Paul 
points out the cause of it. We need not assume that he had 
received a special revelation on the subject. It is possible that 
the excess in drinking may have led in some cases to illness. 
Both doGeveis and dppworo imply the weakness of ill-health (Mark 
vi. 5, 13; Matt. xiv. 14), and it is not clear which is the stronger 
word of the two: infirmi et imbecilles (Vulg.); but dppworeiy 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 24) is perhaps more than doOeveiv. By ixavoé is 
meant ‘enough to be considerable’: in this sense the word is 
frequent in Luke and Acts, and in 1 and 2 Mac., but is rare else- 
where: in Rom. xv. 23 the reading is somewhat doubtful. See 
Swete on Mark x. 46. 

xotpavrar, ‘Are sleeping’ (in death), dormiunt, rather than 

‘are falling asleep,’ obdormiunt: here and elsewhere the Vulg. 
has dormio. The word was welcomed by Christians as harmon- 
izing with the belief in a resurrection, but it was previously used 
by Jews and heathen without any such belief. "Test. of xir. 
Patr. Joseph xx. 4, éxouwjÜn txvw kag, where some texts read 
éx. trvov alwviov: comp. ómws xapwHwoww xai trvacwow Ürvov 
alwviov, and trvwcovew vrvov aioviov kal py é£eyepÜoow (Jer. li. 
39, 57);" Book of Jubilees xxii. 1; Zum consanguineus Leti 
Sopor (Virg. Aen. vi. 278. See Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 13). 
Calvin points out that these consequences of profanation must 


* With aió»s here comp. kouijcaro xdAxeov Ürror (Hom. ZA. xi. 241); 
— urget somnus (Virg. Aen. x. 745), pe — sopor urget (Hor. Od. 1. 
Ly These illnesses and deaths would be all the more remarkable in a 
Churc which had a xáowpya laudrwy (xii. 9). 
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be regarded as admonitions: negue enim frustra nos affligit Deus, 
quia malis nostris non delectatur ; argumentum copiosum et amplum. 
He also seems to regard solitary masses as a repetition of the 
offence in v. 21; uf unus seorsum epulam suam habeat, abolita 
communicatione. 


81 ef 82 daurods Srexpivoper. ‘But if we made a practice 
(imperf.) of rightly judging ourselves’: éavrovs is emphatic, and 
éavrois exp. is stronger than the middle. The reference is to 
v. 28. ‘If we habitually tested ourselves, and reached a right 
estimate, we should not receive judgment’ (such as these sick- 
nesses and deaths). For the construction comp. John v. 46, 
viii. 19, 42, xv. 19, xviii. 36; and for éavrovs with the rst pers. 
Acts xxii. 14; 1 John i. 8. In using the ist pers. the Apostle 
softens the admonition by including himself. What follows is 
much less stern than what precedes. He is anxious to close 
gently. 


el 96€ (A* A BD E FG, Vulg, Aeth. Goth. RV.) is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to el yáp (N? C K L P, Syrr. Aegyptt. AV.). 


82. kpwóp«vov é. ‘But when we do receive judgment (as is 
actually the case by these sicknesses), we are being chastened by the 
Lord, in order that we may not receive judgment of condemnation 
(be judged to death) with the world. These temporal sufferings 
are indeed punishments for sin, but their purpose is disciplinary 
and educational (1 Tim. i. 20), to induce us to amend our ways 
and escape the sentence which will be pronounced on rebels at 
the last day. The xécpos here is, not God's well-ordered 
creature, but His enemy, as commonly in St John. ‘I beseech 
therefore those who read this book, that they be not dis- 
couraged because of the calamities, but account that these 
punishments were not for the destruction, but for the chastening 
of our race’ (2 Mac. vi. 12). For mabevópeĝa (as implying 
moral training as distinct from mere teaching), see Westcott on 
Heb. xii. 7; Trench, Syn. 8 32; Milligan, Grk. Papyri, p. 94.* 


88. dore, dBeM oi pov. In ov. 31, 32 he has been regarding 
offences generally. He now returns to the disorders in con- 
nexion with the Lord's Supper in order to close the subject, and 
in so doing he repeats the affectionate address (i. 11) which 
still further migitates the recent severity. This conclusion 
indicates where the great fault has been: in the common meal 
of Christian love and fellowship there has been no love or fellow- 
ship. Having charged them to secure the necessary internal 

* ** The Apostle did not say coAaf{éue8a, nor ripwpotpeda, but racdevdpyeba. 


For his purpose is to admonish, not to condemn; to heal, not to requite ; 
to correct, not to punish ” (Chrys.). 
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feeling by means of self-examination, he now insists upon the 
necessity for the external expression of it. To the last he harps 
upon ovvépxeofa:. These are meetings, Christian gatherings, the 
object of which is to manifest mutual love. Moreover, the 
purpose of the congregational meal is spiritual, not physical ; not 
to satisfy hunger, but to commemorate and to hold communion 
with Christ. Let them cease to come together els foaov, els 
xpiva. As in 9. 21, TÓ $ayeiv is a general expression for a 
common meal. 

GAAHAous exSexecGe. ‘Wait for one another,’ invicem expectate 
Vulg.). This is the usual meaning of the verb in the N.T. 
i I1; Heb. x. 13, xi. 10; Acts xviii. 16; Jas. v. 7). The 
meaning ‘receive ye one another’ (common in the LXX and in 
class. Grk.) is less suitable: for this he would perhaps have used 
xpocAapBdveofac (Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 7) The waiting would 
prevent the greedy xpoAapBdpew (21): and Chrysostom points 
out the delicacy of the expression. It is the rich who are to wait 
for the poor; but neither rich nor poor are mentioned. 


84. The mere satisfying of hunger should be done é oix 
(xiv. 35), not dv éxxAnoig (v. 18). Comp. xar’ olxov (Acts ii. 46, 
v. 42). The abrupt conclusion is similar to the conclusion of 
the discussion about women wearing veils (v. 16). He is not 
going to argue the matter any further; the difference between 
the Supper and ordinary meals must be clearly marked : that is 
final. 


The 8é after el, —el é ris (NÌ DEK LP, Syrr. AV.) is a manifest 
interpolation (X° ABC D* FG, Latt. RV. omit). The asyndeton makes 
an abrupt conclusion. 


+a 82 Aovrá, One may guess for ever, and without result, as 
to what things the Apostle was going to set in order, just as one 
may guess for ever as to what directions our Lord gave to the 
Apostles respecting Church order during the forty days. Here 
‘all the other matters’ possibly refers to matters about which the 
Corinthians had asked, and probably to matters connected with 
the Love-feasts and the Eucharist. The use of S&ardéopar (vii. 
17, ix. 14, xvi. 1; Tit. i. 5) suggests that these had reference to 
externals, ebragia, rather than to the inner meaning of the rite. 
But the evidence is slight, and does not carry us far. 

òs Gy Mw. * Whensoever I shall have come,’ or ‘according 
as I come.’ The dy makes both event and time uncertain. 
Comp. as àv ropevwpyat eis rijv Xmavíav (Rom. xv. 24); ds àv 
dridw rà wepi épé (Phil. ii. 23). J. H. Moulton, i. p. 167. 
Meanwhile there seems to be no overseer or body of elders to 
act for him. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XI. 17-34. 


This passage throws considerable light upon the manner of 
celebrating the Lord's Supper in St Paul's day. On the negative 
side we have important evidence. As J. A. Beet in loc. points 
out very incisively, the Apostle says nothing about * consecration’ 
by a ‘priest’; and, had there been anything of the kind, would 
he not have said, * Wait for the consecration,’ rather than * Wait 
for one another’ (v. 33)? Beet points out further (Afanual of 
Theology, p. 388) that private members were able to appropriate 
beforehand the food designed for the communion, which implies 
that they were not in the habit of receiving the bread and wine 
from the church officers. And St Paul does not tell them that 
they must not help themselves to the bread and wine, although 
this would have effectually put a stop to the abuses in question ; 
which shows that he did not look upon reception of the elements 
as essential to the validity of the rite. From this we infer with 
certainty that, when Christ ordained the Supper, He did not 
direct, and that, when 1 Corinthians was written, the Apostles 
had not directed, that the sacred rite should be administered by 
the church officers and them alone. Nor have we in the N.T. 
any evidence that the Apostles afterwards gave this direction. 
What we Aave is evidence that a body of church officers was 
being developed: and it is reasonable to suppose that, when a 
distinction had been made between laity and clergy, the duty of 
celebrating the Lord's Supper would very soon be reserved fer 
the clergy. 

On the positive side we may assume from rotro roveire that 
the Christian Supper was closely modelled, in all essentials, on 
what Christ did at the Paschal Supper. This carries with it— 

(a) The Blessing and Breaking of Bread and the Blessing of 
a Cup, as then by Christ, so later by a presiding person. 

(8) The Meal itself, originally meant, like the Passover, to be 
a genuine meal, for satisfying hunger and thirst. 

But (v. 22) St Paul began a change which tended to make 
the meal connected with the Lord's Supper a mere ceremony. 
The genuine meal, for satisfying hunger, is to be taken at home, 
and the Lord's Supper is not to be used for that purpose by all 
communicants as a matter of course, although the poor are to 
have an opportunity of satisfying their appetites. This change 
naturally tended to the goal which was ultimately reached, 
viz., the complete separation of the Eucharist from the Supper, 
which became a mere ‘Agape.’ The contributions of food 
brought by the worshippers survived in later times as the First 
Oblation, the EiAoyía, See Dict. of Chr. Ant. Artt. ‘ Agape,’ 
‘Eulogia,’ ‘ Eucharist’; Kraus, Real-Enc. d. christ. Alt. 1. Artt. 
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‘ Eucharistie, ‘Eulogien’; Hastings, DB. and DCG. Artt. 
* Lord's Supper,’ ‘Communion.’ 


XII. 1-XIV. 40. SPIRITUAL GIFTS, ESPECIALLY 
PROPHESYING AND TONGUES. 


This is the third and longest section of the fourth main 
division of the Epistle; and, as at the beginning of this 
division (xi. 2), there is a possible reference to the letter of the 
Corinthians to the Apostle; but he would no doubt have 
treated of a number of the topics which are handled, even if 
they had not mentioned them. 

In all three of the sections we are reminded that he is 
dealing with a young Church in which some of the faults of their 
former state of life are reappearing. ‘This is specially the case 
with the Corinthian love of faction. There were rivalries, 
cliques, and splits, hardening sometimes into parties with party- 
leaders. About the veils, there was the rivalry between men and 
women. At the love feasts, there was the rivalry between rich 
and poor. And here we have evidence of rivalries as to the 
possession of spiritual gifts, and especially as to those which 
were most demonstrative, and therefore seemed to confer most 
distinction. 

The difficulty of this section lies in our ignorance of the 
condition of things to which it refers. The phenomena which 
are described, or sometimes only alluded to, were to a large 
extent abnormal and transitory. They were not part of the 
regular development of the Christian Church. Even in 
Chrysostom's time there was so much ignorance about them as 
to cause perplexity. He remarks that the whole of the passage 
is very obscure, because of our defective information respecting 
facts, which took place then, but take place no longer. Some 
members of the Corinthian Church, in the first glow of early 
enthusiasm, found themselves in possession of exceptional 
spiritual endowments. These appear to have been either wholly 
supernatural endowments or natural gifts raised to an extra- 
ordinarily high power. It seems tobe clear that these endowments, 
although spiritual, did not of themselves make the possessors of 
them morally better. In some instances the reverse was the 
case ; for the gifted person was puffed up and looked down on 
the ungifted. Moreover, the gifts which were most desired and 
valued were not those which were most useful, but those which 
made most show. 

The chapter falls into two clearly marked parts: (1) The 
Variety, Unity, and true Purpose of Spiritual Gifts, 1-11; (2) 


17 
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Illustration from Man's Body of the truth that, though the Gifts 
may be various, those who possess them are one organic Whole, 
12—31. The first three verses are introductory, to supply a test 
which a Church consisting chiefly of converts from heathenism 
would be likely to require. Converts from Judaism might know 
from their own history and previous experience what manifesta- 
tions of power were divinely inspired, and what not But 
converts from idolatry would not be able to distinguish: 
incantations and spells were all alike to them. Then follows 


(4-11) the paragraph on the oneness of the origin of all gifts 
that are beneficial. 


A sure test of the origin of any spiritual gift ts, Does tt 
promote the glory of Jesus Christ? What dishonours Him 
cannot be from above. The good gifts are very various tn 
their manifestations, but they have only one Source—God's 
Holy Spirit. 


1 Now concerning spiritual manifestations, Brethren, I am 
anxious that you should be under no delusions. ? You remember 
that, when you were heathens, you were led away, just as the 
impulse might take you, to the dumb idols that could tell you 
nothing. 3 Those experiences do not help you now ; and therefore 
I would impress upon you this as a sure test. No one who is 
speaking under the influence of God’s Spirit ever says, Jesus is 
anathema ; and no one can say, Jesus is Lord, except under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

* Now there are various distributions of gifts; but it is one 
and the same Spirit who bestows them. 5 And there are various 
distributions of ministrations ; and it is to one and the same 
Lord that they are rendered. ô And there are various distribu- 
tions of effects; yet it is the same God who causes every one of 
them in every Christian that manifests them. 7 But to each 
Christian the manifestation of the Spirit is granted with a view 
to some beneficent end. For to one man is granted through 
the Spirit the utterance of wisdom ; to another, the utterance of 
knowledge according to the leading of the same Spirit; ?to a 
third, potent faith by means of the same Spirit ; and to another, 
manifold gifts of healings by means of the one Spirit ; 1° and to 
another, various miraculous effects; to another, inspired utter- 
ance; to another, powers of discriminating between inspirations ; 
to yet another, different kinds of Tongues; and to another, 
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the interpretation of Tongues. !!But every one of these mani- 
festations of power is caused by one and the same Spirit, who 
distributes them to each individual singly, exactly as He wills. 


l. Nep 82 Tà» wveuparxay. ‘Now concerning spiritual 
powers’ or ‘gifts? "The repi, as in vii. 1 and viii. 1, probably 
refers to topics mentioned by them; and the à, as in xi. 2, 
marks the transition from one topic to another, and probably 
from one topic about which they had asked to another about 
which they had asked. With less probability some make the dé 
antithetical, as distinguishing what he deals with at once from 
what he has decided to postpone; ‘ But, while I postpone ra 
Aocrá, I must not delay to instruct you about rà wxvevparticd.’ 
Some again would make róv v«vparwóv masculine, as in ii. 15 
and xiv. 37; but it is certainly neuter, as in xiv. 1. What 
follows treats of the spiritual gifts, rather than those who are 
endowed with them; but the difference is not very important. 
Spiritualia dona vocat, quia solius Spiritus Sancti opera sunt, 
industria humana nihil ad hoc conferente (Natalis Alexander): 
see Denton on the Ep. for roth Sunday after Trinity. 

oò Oddw pâs dyvoety. As in x. 1; comp. Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 
2 Cor. i.8; 1 Thess. iv. 13. The formula marks the introduction 
of an important subject which must not be overlooked, and is 
always softened by the addition of the affectionate ddeAdof: he 
will not leave his brethren in ignorance. Moreover, this addition 
reminds them that there ought to be no jealousies between 
brethren as to the possession of spiritual gifts. 


2. oibare Šri re . . . dwaydpevo. The sentence is not 
grammatical, and the simplest remedy is to understand fre with 
déxayopevor, which is not a violent supplement. The main 
sentence in that case is oare dre mpòs tà elwa drayopevot 
(jre) ‘Ye know that, when ye were heathen, ye were led away, 
as from time to time ye might be led,* to worship the idols, the 
speechless things.’ They were hurried along, like dumb brutes, 
to pay reverence to the dumb idols,—objects of worship which, 
so far from inspiring others to speak, could not speak themselves. 
They had no revelation to give, and could not have communi- 
cated it, if they had. ‘They have mouths and speak not’ 
(Ps. cxv. 5; Hab. ii. 18; Wisd. xiii. 17-19; Baruch vi. 8), and 
can neither answer questions nor make known their own will : 
coed ad mutos ibatis, muti ad coecos (Beng.). The insertion of ‘as 
at any time ye might be led,’ added to årayópevo, emphasizes 
the idea of senseless, and almost unconscious following. They 


* This is one of the places in which the old iterative force of dy seems to 
survive in the N.T. Comp. Acts ii. 45, iv. 35. J. H. Moulton, p. 167. 
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were led, not by any revelation of Divine will, but by local 
custom, or by the command of priests or rulers.* But årayé- 
peva does not mean ‘led astray’: the heathen were not seduced 
from a better religion to idolatry. Here only is éwdyey» found in 
the N.T., except in the Synoptics and Acts; and there the 
common meaning is to lead away by /orce, rather than by 
seductive guile, to trial, prison, or punishment (Matt. xxvi. 57, 
xxvii 2, 31; etc. ; Ácts xii. 19, xxiv. 7). The agent who led 
them on to the worship of idols is not mentioned; but we 
are probably to understand the evil one as at the back of custom 
or command, Satan, *the wily wire-puller of moral mischief” 
(Evans) Contrast rveipar dyeofa (Gal. v. 18; Rom. viii. 14), 
and with dre 40v? frre comp. ore Fev výro: (Gal. iv. 3). On the 
verse as a whole Calvin rightly remarks, perturbata est constructio, 
sed famen clarus est sensus. 


We may safely adopt às d» fryec0e rather than òs drfyecbe. Other 
doubts are not so easily settled. 

Some regard ws d» fryecGe as a resumption of the clause introduced by 
&rt: * Ye know that, when ye were heathen, —how ye were led to those ` 
voiceless idols, being carried away.’ This makes the dwraydéuevo come in 
very awkwardly. Both őr: and óre are tound in RA BCD ELP, Vulg. 
Arm., but some texts omit öre and some omit őr. WH. suspect a 
primitive error, and for ðr: őre conjecture drt vóre. The error might easily 
arise in dictation. This is very attractive; it gets rid of all grammatical 
difficulty and is in accordance with Pauline usage; ‘ Ye know that once ye 
were heathen, carried away to those voiceless idols, as on occasions 
might be led.’ St Paul often contrasts his readers’ — unhappy 

v 


anism (sóre) with their happy condition as believers (x0r): Rom. xi. 30; 
l.i. 21, vii. 8; Eph. ii. 11-13, v. 8. But whichever reading or con- 
struction we adopt, the import of the verse is clear: it is because once 


were idolaters that he is so anxious that they should be properly instructed 
about rà wrevparixd. 


8. 83 yvepiQe ópiv. ‘On which account I make known to 
you’ (xv. 1; Gal. i. 11). Excepting the Pastoral Epistles, dé is 
frequent in the Pauline Epp. Seeing that in their heathen state 
they could know nothing about spiritual gifts, nor how to discern 
whether a person was speaking by the Spirit or not, he must tell 
them by what kind of spiritual power God makes revelations to 
man.f No utterance inspired by Him can be against Christ. 
Every word for Christ is inspired by Him. 

* ** Much of the immorality which St Paul so graphically describes was 
associated with religious worship. So that the Apostle assigns as the cause 
of the universal condition of moral corruption in the world the universal 
prevalence not so much of no religion as of false religion" (Du Bose, Zhe 


Gospel according to St Paul, p. 63). On the idea of Christians ceasing to 
belong to the £0», see Harnack, 7he Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 


i. pp. 60, 89. 
p Chrysostom thinks that he is pepe eases inspiration with the 
frenzy of the Dionysiac and other mysteries ; this may be true /» part. 
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év liveóuarv Geos. The é may express either sphere or 
instrumentality : comp. Rom. ix. 1, xiv. 17, xv. 16; Luke iii. 16. 
Although it is perhaps more common to have the article where 
direct agency is meant (vi. 11), yet active influence rather than 
surrounding element seems to be implied here. See J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. v. 18. The difference between AaA&y and 
Aéyew may be noted, the one of uttering sounds, the other of 
articulately saying something: comp. ch. xiv. passim; Acts ii. 4, 
6, 7, 11. The blasphemous 'Aváfeua 'Igycots would be more 
likely to be uttered by a Jew than a Gentile; faciebant gentes, 
sed magis Judaei (Beng.) It is possible that it was uttered 
against Jesus by His bitter enemies even during His life on 
earth. It is not improbable that Saul himself used it in his per- 
secuting days, and strove to make others do so (Acts xxvi. 11). 
When the Gospel was preached in the synagogues the fanatical 
Jews would be likely to use these very words when Jesus was 
proclaimed as the Messiah (Acts xiii. 45, xviii. 6).  Unbelievers, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, were admitted to Christian gatherings 
(xiv. 24), and therefore one of these might suddenly exclaim in 
the middle of public worship, 'Aváfeua 'Inoot«. To the inexperi- 
enced Corinthians a mad shout of this kind, reminding them of 
the shrieks of frenzied worshippers of Dionysus and the 
Corybantes, might seem to be inspired: see Findlay ad loc. St 
Paul assures them that this anti-Christian utterance is absolutely 
decisive: it cannot come from the Spirit.* For åváĝepa comp. 
xvi 22; Gal.i. 8, 9; Trench, Syn. 8 v.; Cremer, p. 547; Suicer, 
268. It is one of the 103 words which in N.T. are found only 
in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. p. 190). It is less likely 
that St Paul is thinking of cases of afos/asy. Fifty years later, 
those who denied that they were Christians were required to 
blaspheme Christ: this was the crucial test. Qui negabant esse 
se Christianos aut fuisse, cum praceunte me deos appellarent et 
imagini tuae ture ac vino supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent 
Christo, quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera Chris- 
tiani, dimittendos esse putavi (Pliny to Trajan, Ef. x. 96). 

Kópios 'Incoós. This comprehensive utterance is as wide as 
Christendom: every loyal Christian is inspired. Those who 
have received special gifts, such: as those which are mentioned 
below (4-11), must not regard those who have not received them 
as devoid of the Spirit. This is one of the ways in which the 


* Origen says that the Ophites required this utterance from those who 
joined them : &cr. res alpeocs fries où wpoclerar rò» apociórra el ph dvabeparion 
Tie'IycoÜr. See JTS. x. 37, p. 30. 

Here the RV. is right in making ‘ Jesus is anathema’ and ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
the oratio recta: NA BC have áráÜeua ‘Inools, not 'Igcoüv, and Kupios 
Inooũs, not Küpuor '1go00». 
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Spirit glorifies Jesus (John xvi. 14), by enabling many to confess 
Him jas Lord. Comp. the similar double test, negative and 
positive, given in 1 John iv. 2-4; but while St John has in view 
those who denied the humanity of Christ, St Paul has in view 
those who denied His Divinity. In Gal. iv. 6 we have the 
parallel cry, * Abba, Father, as a mark of Christian adoption ; 
and in Acts viii. 16, xix. 5 we have the formula, baptized * into 
the name of the Zord Jesus.' * 


4-6. These verses give the keynote of the passage. Having 
given the negative and positive criterion of genuine spiritual 
endowments as manifested in speech, the Apostle goes on to 
point out the essential oneness of these very varied gifts. In 
doing so he shows clearly and perhaps of set purpose, that 
Trinitarian doctrine is the basis of his thought. We have the 
three Persons in inverse order, the Fount of Deity being reached 
last, —Ilveüua, Kvpeos, @eds. We have the same order, and 
similar thought in Eph. iv. 4-6; one body, quickened by one 
Spirit, dependent upon one Lord, and having the origin of its 
being in one God and Father of all. And there, as here, the 
Trinitarian Unity is at once followed by a statement of the 
distribution of grace to each separate individual; é&i 82 éxáore 
Tv 60009 3) xápis. Still more clear is the benediction at the 
end of 2 Cor. (xiii. 14); see notes in the Camb. Grk. Test. 
Comp. Clem. Rom. Cor. xlvi. 3; “one God and one Christ and 
one Spirit of grace" ; and lviii. 2 ; **as God liveth, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy Spirit." See also Sanday in 
Hastings, DB. n. p. 213; Goudge, 1 Corinthians, pp. xxix ff. 
This language of St Paul, in which the Trinitarian point of view 
is not paraded, but comes out quite naturally and incidentally, 
gives confirmation to the authenticity of Matt. xxviii. rọ. This 
Epistle was written a dozen years or more before the First 
Gospel; but St Paul's language is all the more intelligible if it 
was well known that our Lord had spoken as Matt. reports. 


4. Avaipéceis 82 xapiopárov eiciv. Although every one who 
knows the significance of ‘ Jesus is Lord,’ and can heartily affirm 
it, is inspired, *yet there are distributions of special gifts'— 
divisiones gratiarum (Vulg.). Acaipeors occurs nowhere else in 
the N.T., and it may mean either ‘ differences,’ ‘ distinctions,’ or 
‘distributions,’ ‘apportionings,’ ‘dealings out’ t The use of 


* Our Lord uses a similar ment (Mark ix. 39; Luke ix. ço). It is 
uite possible that, at baptism, the convert made some short confession of 
aith, such as Kupios 'IncoUs. He confessed the Name, when he was baptized 
in the Name. 

t It is frequent in LXX, especially in Chronicles, of the ‘courses of 
priests, Levites, and troops. 
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dtatpouv in t. r1 seems to decide for the latter. In all three 
cases here the word refers to the gifts being distributed among 
different individuals rather than to the distinctions between the 
gifts themselves. Both meanings are true; but it is the dealing 
out of the gifts, rather than the variety of them, that is insisted 
upon here.* Xápwpa is almost exclusively a N.T. word, and 
(excepting r Pet. iv. 10) is peculiar to Paul It is found as a 
doubtful reading twice in Ecclus.; in vii. 33 xdp«s is probably 
right, and in xxxviii. 34 (30) xptcpa may be right. The word is 
frequent in 1 Cor. and Rom., and is found once each in 2 Cor. 
and 1 and 2 Tim. See especial Rom. xii. 3-8, which was 
perhaps written when the Apostle had this chapter in his mind. 
From neither passage can we gather that there were definite 
ministers, differing in function, and each endowed with special 
and appropriate yapiopara. The impression conveyed is that 
these gifts were widely diffused, and that perhaps there were not 
many Christians at Corinth who were not endowed with at least 
one of them. See J. A. Robinson, Zacy. Bibl. iv. 4755 f.; Hort, 
The Chr. Eccles., pp. 153f.; W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, ch. iii. ; J. Wilhelm in Zhe Catholic Cyclo- 
paedta, iii. Art. ‘Charismata’; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 358f.; Cremer, p. 577 ; Suicer, 1500. The word is some- 
times used in a wider sense of any gift of grace, e.g. continence 
(vii. 7), or faith (Rom. i. 11). 

TÒ 82 adrd Mveipo. The 8 marks the antithesis between the 
one Fount and the many streams. The Spirit which bestows all 
these special gifts is the same as that which enables Gentile or 
Jew to confess Christ; consequently the test given in v. 3 is 
available in each case. See Dale, Ephesians, pp. 133 ff. 


b. Saxon. Like xdpicua, the word has both a general - 
and a special meaning: (1) any Christian ministration or service 
(here; Rom. xi. 13; Eph. iv. 12), whether of an Apostle or of 
the humblest believer; (2) some special administration, as of 
alms, or attendance to bodily needs (xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii 4). 
“Spiritual service of an official kind" is not included in the 
meaning, but may be implied in the context. See Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, pp. 202 f. 

xal ô adrég Kdpios. Here there is no antithesis («a£ not 8&4) 
between the many and the one: the two facts are stated as 
parallel. On the one side are the apportionments of ministra- 
tions; on the other is He who ‘came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister' (Mark x. 45), but who counts all service 
to others as service done to Himself (Matt. xxv. 40). ‘Ye serve 


* Comp. Maharbal’s words to Hannibal; Non omnia nimirum eidem dii 
dedere (Livy, xxii. 51). 
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the Lord Christ! (Col. iii. 24): it is He who is glorified by the 
diverse distribution of ministries. 


6. évepynpárov. These are the results or effects of the évép- 
yea given by God (Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 29, ii. 12), the outward 
manifestations of His power. Among these évepy. are certainly 
xaptopata lapáreovy. The word occurs again v. 10, but nowhere 
else in Biblical Greek: it is almost co-extensive with xapíopara, 
but it gives prominence to the idea of power rather than that of 
endowment. Cremer, pp. 262, 713; he quotes Polyb. iv. 8. 7, 
ai rüv dvOpwirwv dicas čxovoí re woAveadés, Gore Tov abroy dvôpa 
pù póvov èv rois Stadépovew àv évepynudrwy: and Diodor. iv. 51, 
tov dé évepynpadrov rèp riv åvôpwrivyy cw pavérrwv. 

6 $è adrds Oeds. If this is the right reading, we again have 
a contrast between the oneness of the Operator and the multi- 
plicity of the operations, as before in v. 4. The Operator 
(ô €vepyàv) is always God: every one of the gifts in every person 
that manifests them (rà sdvra dy mâsw) is bestowed and set in 
motion by Him. See J. A. Robinson, EA. p. 241; Westcott, 
Eph. p. 155. 

à 3è abrós is the reading of N A K L P, Latt. Syrr. Arm., and the & is 
supported by the ô aérés 86 of D E F G. ` But «al 6 adrés is found in BC, 
some cursives, and Origen. If xal 6 aírós may be due to assimilation to 
v. 5, ò è abrós may be due to assimilation to v. 4. St Paul would be as 
likely to repeat the xal as to go back to the 9. 


7. The emphasis is on the first word and on the last. One 
and the same Divine Unity works throughout, as Spirit, Lord, 
and God: ‘but to each one is being given the manifestation of the 
Spirit with a view to profiting. The purpose of all these various 
gifts, like their origin, is one and the same—the good of the 
congregation ; they are bestowed to be exercised for the benefit 
of all: Eph. iv. 7-16. The AV. is unfortunate; ‘to every man’ 
is wrong and wrongly placed. In 4 $avépucis (2 Cor. iv. 2 only) 
ToU Muevparos, the genitive is probably objective, ‘the operation 
which manifests the Spirit, rather than subjective, *the mani- 
festation which the Spirit produces.’ There are many such 
doubtful genitives ; Moul.-Win. p. 232. 

mpds TO cunpépov. ‘With a view to advantage,’ £.e. ‘the profit 
of all? We are probably to understand that it is common weal 
that is meant, not the advantage of the gifted individual. These 
charismata are not for self-glorification, nor merely for the 
spiritual benefit of the recipient, but for that of the whole Church. 
Here ovpdépor is certainly right; comp. Acts xx. 20; Heb. xii. 
Io: in vii. 35 and x. 33 oipdopov is to be preferred, but in x. 33 
the Revisers have ovpdépoy, as here. 

The import of ov. 6 and 7 is, that the very various gifts, 
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bestowed not for merit but of free bounty—gvratiae gratis datae, 
are being distributed to each individual according to his capacity ; 
and he must use the new powers, opportunities, and activities for 
the well-being of the whole. They are talents out of one and the 
same treasury of love, and must be used for the profit of the 
one body. What follows is the explanation of éxdorw Oiorai 
Hm i} and then we have an amplification of mpòs ro cupdépor 
12 ff.). 


8-11. The details of the continual giving are now stated. It 
is by no means certain that St Paul is consciously classifying the 
nine gifts which he mentions; still less is it certain that the 
érépo in vv. 9 and 1o marks the beginning of a new class. The 
change to érépw may be made merely to break the intolerable 
monotony of dAAe eight times in succession; and we might 
render the first érépw ‘to a third,’ and the second ‘to a seventh.’ 
Comp. dAdo,. . . dAAw . . . érépp . . . dAAw in Hom. J. xiii. 
730-2. Nevertheless, if we take each érépw as marking a new 
division, we get an intelligible result. Of the three classes thus 
made, the first is* connected with the intellect, the second with 
faith, and the third with the Tongues. Note that the Tongues 
come last. For Origen’s comment, see JTS. x. 37, p. 31. 


8. à piv . . . Adyos codias, GAAw Sè Adyos yvóceus. In each 
case it is the Adyos which is divinely imparted, the power of 
communicating to others: the eóġıa and the yvaous may come 
from above, or from human study or instruction. The Adyos 
goplas is discourse which expounds the mysteries of God's 
counsels and makes known the means of salvation. It is a 
higher gift than Aóoyos yvwoews, and hence is placed first, and is 
given by the instrumentality (&a rod) of the Spirit, whereas the 
latter is given in accordance with (xara ró) the Spirit. Com- 
mentators differ as to the exact differences between codiéa and 
yveors ; but oc. is the more comprehensive term. By it we know 
the true value of things through seeing what they really are; 
it is spiritual insight and comprehension (Eph. i. 17 ; 2 Esdras 
xiv. 22, 25). By yv. we have an intelligent grasp of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; by e. a comprehensive survey of their 
relations to one another and to other things. Contrast the 
shallow coia Aóyov, so valued at Corinth (i. 17). In itself, yv. 
may be the result of instruction guided by reason, and it requires 
no special illumination ; but the use of this knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the Spirit, for the edification of others, is a special 
gift. But our ignorance of the situation makes our distinctions 
between the two words precarious: to the Corinthians, among 
whom these two gifts were of common occurrence, the difference 
between c. and yx. would be clear enough. 
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9. érepo wiorts. ‘To a third, faith.’ This cannot mean the 
first faith of a convert's self-surrender to the truth, nor the saving 
faith which is permanently possessed by every sincere Christian, 
but the wonder-working faith (xiii. 2; Matt. xvii. 20) which mani- 
fests itself in épya rather than in Aóyos ; potent faith ; ardentissima 
et praesentissima apprehensio Dei in ipsius potissimum voluntate 
—— zist ov Tv Tüy Soyparwy, dAAÀ TH TOV onpeiov 

Chrys.); the faith which produces, not only miracles, but 

martyrs. We are perhaps to understand the next four gifts, or 
at any rate the next two, as grouped under wiors. If wrioris is 
thus regarded as generic, and as including some of the gifts 
which follow, then the six gifts which follow seris, like the two 
which precede it, fall into pairs: Aóyos c. and Adyos yv., xapio- 
para lauároy and évepyjpata Óvvápeov, rpopyreia and Staxpicas 
mvevprov, yévy yAwoowr and épunveta yLwoodv. 

xapiopata tapdrev. ‘Gifts of healings,’ ‘gifts which result in 
healings’: taza in this chap. only, in the N.T., and always in 
this phrase (vv 28, 30), but frequent in the LXX. Cf. Acts 
iv. 30. The plur. seems to imply that different persons each had 
a disease or group of diseases that they could cure: that any one 
could cure wacav vócov xai vücav podaxiay (Theophyl.) is not 
stated. The means may have been supernatural, or an excep- 
tionally successful use of natural powers, such as ‘suggestion’: 
see Jas. v. 14.* 

dvepyńpara Suvdépewy. This may be added to cover wonderful 
works which are not healings, such as the exorcizing of demons ; 
and such chastisements as were inflicted on Elymas the sorcerer, 
or on Hymenaeus and Philetus may be included. Cf. Gal. iii. 5; 
Heb. it. 4. 


10. xpognrteia. Not necessarily predicting the future, but 
preaching the word with power (xiv. 3, 24, 30): comp. Didacke 
xi. This gift implies special insight into revealed truths and a 
great faculty for making them and their consequences known to 
others. It was about the two pairs of gifts mentioned in this 
verse that the Corinthians were specially excited. See Ency. Bibi. 
111. 3886, 1v. 4760. 


* Harnack holds that St Luke was **a physician endowed with peculiar 
‘spiritual’ gifts of healing, and this fact profoundly affects his conception of 
Christianity” (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, p. 133). Again, '' whose own we- 
account shows him to have been a physician endowed with miraculous gifts of 
healing” (p. 143; comp. P. 146). 

It is remarkable that although there are allusions to signs and wonders in 
the Apostolic age (2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. §; Rom. xv. 9; Heb. ii. 4), there 
is no allusion to miracles wrought by Christ. It cannot be said that in the 

in which the Gospels were being framed there was a tendency to glorify 

ist by attributing miracles to Him. See L. Ragg, Zhe Book of Books. 
p. 221. 
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Siaxpicers Tvevgárav. ‘The gift of discerning in various cases 
(hence the plur.) whether extraordinary spiritual manifestations 
were from above or not’; they might be purely natural, though 
strange, or they might be diabolical An intuitive discernment 
is implied, without the application of tests. Perhaps the expres- 
sion chiefly refers to the prophetic gift, which might easily be 
claimed by vainglorious persons or by those who made a trade 
of religion. The Didache (xi. 8) says that “not every one that 
speaks in the spirit is a prophet, but only if he has the ways of 
the Lord. By their ways therefore the false prophet and the true 
shall be known." 'The whole chapter should be read in this 
connexion: but the Didache gives certain external tests, about 
which St Paul says nothing either here or 1 Thess. v. 19-21. 
He implies that the discrimination between true and false mani- 
festations of power is a purely spiritual act (ii. 15). Dollinger 
(First Age of the Chruch, p. 312) remarks; “How St Paul 
distinguished the gift of wisdom, which he claimed for himself 
also, from the gift of knowledge, must remain doubtful. The 
special gift of faith which he mentions can only have consisted 
in the energetic power and heroic confidence of unlimited trust 
in God. The gift of discerning spirits enabled its possessor to 
discriminate true prophets from false, and judge whether what 
was announced came from God or was an illusion. Such a gift 
was indispensable to the Church at a time when false prophets 
abounded, forced their way into congregations, and increased 
every year in numbers and audacity. "There were false teachers, 
as St John intimates (1 John iv. rf.), who preached their own 
doctrine as a revelation imparted to them from above.” 

yérn yAwoodyv. St Paul places last the gifts on which the 
Corinthians specially prided themselves, and which they were 
most eager to possess, because they made most display. Their 
enthusiasm for the gift of Tongues was exaggerated. The 
undisciplined spirit which had turned even the name of Christ 
into a party-cry (i. 12), and the Lord’s Supper into a drunken 
revel, turned spiritual gifts into food for selfish vanity, instead 
of means for the good of all. And here again they would not 
‘wait for one another,’ but each was eager to take his turn 
first, and numbers were speaking all at once (xiv. 27). The yévy 
indicates that the manifestations of this gift varied much ; comp. 
ye $ovày (xiv. 10): but it seems to be clear that in all cases 
persons who possessed this gift spoke in ecstasy a language 
which was intelligible to themselves, but not to their hearers, 
unless some one was present who had the gift of interpretation. 
The soul was undergoing experiences which ordinary language 
could not express, but the Spirit which caused the experiences 
supplied also a language in which to express them. This 
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ecstatic language was a blissful outlet of blissful emotions, but 
was of no service to any one but the speaker and those who 
had the gift of interpretation. The gift of interpreting these 
ecstatic utterances might be possessed by the person who 
uttered them (xiv. 5, 13); but this seems to have been excep- 
tional: comp. Acts x. 46, xix 6; [Mark] xvi 17. From 
xiv. 27, 28 it seems to be clear that this ecstatic utterance was 
not uncontrollable: it was very different from the frenzy of 
some heathen rites, in which the worshipper parted with both 
reason and power of will. And whatever may be the relation 
of this gift to the Tongues at Pentecost, the two are alike in 
being exceptional and transitory (see below on xiv.). 


The conjunctions in these two verses (9, 10) are somewhat uncertain. 
In v. 9 there should probably be no é after érépy: N* BD* E FG, Latt. 
Arm. omit. In v. 10 there should perhaps be no 9é until the last clause, 
ANAW 0? épp. yA. But there is considerable authority for a 8é after the 
first and the second 4AAw: yet BD E FG, Latt. omit. 

In v. 9, é» rẹ évi (A B, cursives, Latt.) is to be preferred to ér rg 
aürQ, which comes from the previous clause. The temptation to alter 
é»l to atr would be great ; and v. 11 confirms the évi. In v. 10 dtaxploecs 
(A B K L) is to be preferred to ĉıdxpisis (XN C D* FG P). The plur. would 
be changed to the sing. to harmonize with rpogyrela and épuzría. 'Epuyría 
occurs again xiv. 26, and nowhere else in N.T. 


ll. wdvra $è tara. The zdvra is very emphatic, and the 
6é marks the contrast of transition from the manifold gifts and 
powers to the one Source of them all. This Source is the Spirit 
of God; so that there is no contradiction between v. 6 and v. 1o. 
What God works, the Spirit works. Nor is there any contra- 
diction between v. 10 and v. 31. Our earnest desire for the 
best gifts is one of the things which fits us to receive them, 
and each man receives in proportion to this desire, a desire 
which may be cultivated. The Spirit knows the capacity of 
each ; iii. 8, vii. 7, xv. 23. 

TÒ êv xoi rà aùrò Mveipa. This is a combination of re évi 
Iv. with r9 avro Iv. in v. 9, and is so far a confirmation of 
the reading, 19 évé. This one and the same Spirit has already 
been defined as * God's Spirit? (v. 3), who is here said to do 
what God does (v. 6). But here there is something added; 
the Spirit ' distinguishes and distributes severally to each, exactly 
as He willeth. Throughout the verse, but especially in the 
last words (xafws fovAera), the personality of the Spirit is 
implied.* It is in the will that personality chiefly consists. 


* St Paul commonly uses évepyeî» with a personal subject (v. 6; Gal. ii. 8, 
iii. 5; Eph. i. 11, 20, ii. 2, as here; Phil. ii. 13), but évepyeto@ac with an 
——— subject (Rom. vii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 20; 
Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7). See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 246. See also Basil, De Spir. xvi. 37, xxvi. 61, and Ef. xxxviii. 4. 
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The Apostle here teaches the Corinthians that they ought not 
to plume themselves upon the possession of one or more of 
these gifts. They may be evidence of capacity, but they are 
no proof of merit. It is the will of the Spirit that decides, a 
will which discriminates, but which cannot be compelled by 
anything which man can do: singults dat singula, vel aliqua, 
varia mensura (Beng.). The Church consists of many persons 
very variously endowed, and the gifts bestowed upon individuals 
benefit the whole. Acaiwpéw in NT. is found only here and Luke 
XV. I2. 


The addition of lôlg (sc. 88) emphasizes the fact that the Spirit deals 
with men, not en masse, but one by one, ‘to each according to his several 
ability’ (Matt. xxv. 15; Rom. xii. 6; Eph. iv. 11). In N.T. we commonly 
have xar’ (day in this sense: here only (dig, and 2 Mac. iv. 34 only in 
LXX. But ¿lg is not rare in class, Grk. 


19-31. We pass on to an illustration (taken from the human 
body) of the truth that, though the gifts of God's Spirit may 
be many and various, yet those who are endowed with them 
constitute one organic whole. "The illustration is a common 
one, and is used several times by the Apostle: Rom. xii. 4, 5; 
Eph. iv. 16, v. 30; Col ii 19. See J. A. Robinson on 
Eph. iv. 16. The difference between the famous parable of 
Menenius Agrippa (Livy ii. 32) and this simile of St Paul is 
that the Apostle does not say anything about a centre of 
nourishment: it is not the feeding of the body, but its unity, 
and the dependence of the members on one another, that is 
the lesson to be instilled.* In the brute creation, as Buckland 
taught his Oxford pupils, and among brutalized men, it is the 
stomach that rules the world. The ultimate aim of the violence 
and cunning of each animal is to feed itself, and often at the 
cost of the lives of other animals: this determines its activities. 
The ultimate aim of the Christian is the well-being of the whole 
body, of which the controlling power is Christ, who is at once 
the Head and the Body, for every Christian is a member of 
Him (vi 15; Eph. v. 30), and represents Him (Matt. xxv. 
40, 45). Hence, inter Christianos longe alia est ratio (Calvin). 
The Church is neither a dead mass of similar particles, like 
a heap of sand, nor a living swarm of antagonistic individuals, 
like a cage of wild beasts: it has the unity of a living organism, 
in which no two parts are exactly alike, but all discharge different 


* The Emperor Marcus Aurelius frequently insists on this; Teyévaper 
«yàp rpds cuvepylay, ws wddes, Ws xeipes, ws Brépapa, ws ol wrodyot TO» rco xal 
TO» xárt dddrruy* TÒ ody dyrimpdocew àXNjAois, wapd pós (ii. 1). Tà Xoyuà 
{Ga ddAtrwy Evexer yéyove (iv. 3). Oldy dors év hrwpévoas ra péin Tod 
cdparos, ToUroy éxe: Tov Adyor dy Serra rà Noywà, vpós play rwà curepylay 
xarecxevacpéva (vii. 13). 
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functions for the good of the whole. All men are not equal, 
and no individual can be independent of the rest: everywhere 
there is subordination and dependence. Some have special 
gifts, some have none; some have several gifts, some only 
one; some have higher gifts, some have lower: but every 
individual has some function to discharge, and all must work 
together for the common good. This is the all-important point 
—unity in loving service. The Church is an organic body, an 
organized society, of which all the parts are moved by a spirit 
of common interest and- mutual affection. Weinel, St Paul, 


pp. 130-133. 

In considering these various gifts, remember that there 
is in the Christian body, just as there ts in the frame of 
the living man,a divinely ordained diversity of members, 
combined with a oneness in mutual help and in devotion to 
the whole: so that no member can be despised as useless, 
either by himself or by other members ; for each has his 
proper function, and all are alike necessary. This unity 
involves mutual dependence, and therefore it excludes dis- 
content and jealousy on the one hand, arrogance and contempt 
on the other. 


12 Just as the human body is one whole and has many 
organs, while all the organs, although many, form only one 
body, so is it with the Christ, in whom all Christians are one. 
13 For it was by means of one Spirit, and in order to form one 
body, that we all of us were baptized—Jews and Greeks, slaves 
and freemen, without distinction, —and were all made to drink 
deeply of that one Spirit. 14 For, I repeat, the human body 
consists, not of one organ, but of many. !5Suppose the foot 
were to grumble and say, ‘As I am not as high up as the hand, 
I do not count as part of the body,’ not for all it can say does 
it cease to belong to the body. !6 And suppose the ear were 
to grumble and say, *As I am not as well placed as the eye, 
I do not count as part of the body,’ not for all it can say does 
it cease to belong to the body. 2’ If the whole body were one 
monstrous eye, where would the hearing be? If the whole 
were hearing, where would the smelling be?  !$But, as a 
matter of fact, God gave every one of the organs its proper 
place in the body, exactly as He willed. 1 Now, if all made 
only one organ, where would the body be? ™ But, as it is, 
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although there be many organs, there is only one body. 3! And 
the eye has no right to look down on the hand and say, ‘Thou 
art of no use to me’; nor the head to look down on the feet 
and say, ‘Ye are of no use to me.’ ?!On the contrary, it is 
much truer to say that those organs of the body which seem 
to be somewhat feeble are really as indispensable as any, 3$ and 
the parts of the body which we regard as less honourable are 
just those which we clothe with more especial care, and in 
this way our uncomely parts have a special comeliness ; 
* whereas our comely parts have all that they need, without 
special attention. Why, yes; God framed the body on prin- 
ciples of compensation, by giving additional dignity to whatever 
part showed any deficiency, *5so as to prevent anything like 
disunion in the body, and to secure in all organs alike the 
same anxious care for one anothers welfare. ?9 And, accord- 
ingly, if one of them is in pain, all the rest are in pain with it; 
and honour done to one is a joy to all. ?7 Now you are a body 
—the Body of Christ, and individually you are His members. 
3$ And God gave each his proper place within the Church, — 
Apostles first, inspired preachers next, teachers third; besides 
these, He gave miraculous powers and gifts of healing, powers 
of succouring, powers of governing, ecstatic utterance. * Surely 
you do not all of you expect to be Apostles, or inspired preachers, 
or teachers: surely you do not all of you expect to have all 
these wonderful gifts, and even more than these! 9! What 
you ought to do is persistently to long for yet greater gifts. 
And accordingly I go on to show you a still more excellent 
way by which you may attain to them. 


12. wdvra 86 rà pn. ‘While aX the members of the body, 
though they be many, are one body, so also is the Christ,' in 
whose Nature they share, in whom they all form one body 
(v. 27), and whom they all serve (v. 5). From one point of 
view Christ is the Head, but that is not the thought here. 
Here He is the whole Body, as being that which unites the 
members and makes them an organic whole. We might have 
had otrws «ai 7) éxxAnoia, for Christ or the Church is only one 
Body with many members. The superfluous rod cwparos after 
ra péAn emphasizes the idea of unity; and some texts make 
this still more emphatic by interpolating rod évós after roð 
owparos, The human body is a unique illustration of unity 
in diversity. Comp. Justin M. Z7y. 42. In Eph. and Col. 
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tò cpa has become a common designation of the Church. 
The congregation, having to serve one and the same Lord, 
must be united. 


13. xoi yàp év évi liveóyar. The ‘one body’ suggests the 
‘one Spirit,’ for it is in a body that spirit has a field for its 
operations. ‘For in one Spirit also we a// were baptized so 
as to form one body.’ An additional reason (xai ydp, v. 7, 
xi. 9) for the oneness of the many. The Spirit is the element 
in (&) which the baptism takes place, and the one body is 
the end to (eis) which tHe act is directed: uf simus unum 
corpus uno Spiritu animatum (Beng.); éxi rovro dore eis êv 
cpa rev (Theod.) St Paul insists here on the social 
aspect of Baptism, as in x. 17 on the social aspect of the 
Eucharist. 

etre “loudator etre “EAAnves, elre Soot etre. eAedOepo. The 
insertion of this parenthetical explanation shows in the clearest 
way how diverse were to be the members and how close the 
oneness of the body. The racial difference between Jew and 
Greek was a fundamental distinction made by nature; the 
social difference between slave and freeman was a fundamental 
distinction made by custom and law: and yet both differences 
were to be done away, when those who were thus separated 
became members of Christ. In Gal. iii 28 this momentous 
truth is stated still more broadly, and with more detail in 
Col. ii. rr. In each case the wording is probably determined 
by the thought of those to whom the Apostle is writing. See 
Lightfoot on Col. iii. 11, and cf. vii. 22; Rom. x. 12; Eph. ii. 14, 
with J. A. Robinson's note. 

TávTes êv Tveüpa émorioÓnpev. ‘Were all watered, saturated, 
imbued, with ose Spirit.’ The aayres and the & are placed 
together in emphatic antithesis. The Christ is the fy cya, and 
this suggests £v IIvedyua, for in man copa and svebpa are correla- 
tives. Comp. ‘AmoAAds êrórisev. 

The verse is taken in three different ways. (1) The whole 
refers to Baptism under two different figures,—being immersed 
in the Spirit, and being made to drink the Spirit as a new elixir 
of life. But, as mwori{ew is used of irrigating lands, there is 
perhaps not much change of metaphor. (2) The first part refers 
to Baptism, the second to the outpouring of spiritual gifts after 
Baptism. (3) The first refers to Baptism, the second to the 
Eucharist (Aug. Luth. Calv.). This is certainly wrong; the 
aorists refer to some definite occasion, and ‘ drinking the Spirit’ 
is not used of the Eucharist. Both parts refer to Baptism. 
Compare the thought in Gal. iii. 26 f., and see JZS., Jan. 1906, 


p. 198. 
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Before è» xv. éwor., K L, Vulg. AV. insert els, to agree with the first 
clause: NBCD*F P, Syrr. Aeth. Arm. RV. omit. For é» a». éwor., A 
has êr eud dopey. For éworic@nyer, L and some cursives have égwrloOn- 
pev, a verb which in ecclesiastical Greek is often used of baptism. 

In the active rori{w has two accusatives, ydAa buds róta, and therefore 
retains one acc. in the passive : comp. 2 Thess. ii. 15 , Luke xii. 47, xvi. 19. 


14. xal yàp Tò ec. Additional confirmation ; ‘For the body 
also is net one member, but many.' * 


15. ‘If the foot should say, Because I am not hand, I am 
not of the body, it is not on account of this (discontented 
grumbling) not of the body. The wapa rovro (‘all along of 
this,’ 4 Mac. x. 19) refers to the pettish argument of the foot, 
rather than to the fact of its not being a hand. In each case it 
is the inferior limb which grumbles, the hand being of more value 
than the foot, and the eye than the ear. And Chrysostom 
remarks that the foot contrasts itself with the hand rather than 
with the ear, because we do not envy those who are very much 
higher than ourselves so much as those who have got a little 
above us; où rois opddpa trep€xovow, dAAG rois dAlyov dvaBe- 
«xoc. For «lui èk, ‘belong to,’ and so ‘dependent on,’ see 
John iv. 22; and for the double negative, 2 Thess. iii 9. 
Bengel compares Theoph. Ant. (ad Autol. 3); ob wapa rd pù 
Brérew rovs tupdAovs H kal ouk gore rò pas ro) HAlov daivov : 
and Origen (con. Cels. vii. 63); ov 8a rovro ov potyevovor. 
Some would take où wapa rovro in vv. 15, 16 interrogatively, as 
in the AV. But this would require pý. 


17. el Sdov Tò cdpa. ‘If the whole body (Luke xi. 34) were 
eye (Num. x. 31), where were the hearing?’ Each member has 
a function which it alone can discharge, and no organ ought to 
think little of its own function, or covet that of another organ.t 
In class. Grk. coogpyots is common, but it occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible. 


* M. Aurelius, as we have seen, says that we are made to co-operate with 
one another, as feet, and hands, and eyelids, and upper and lower jaws. To 
act in opposition to one another is unnatural (ii. 1). Socrates points out 
how monstrous it would be if hands and feet, which God made to work in 
harmony, were to thwart and impede one another (Xen. Mem. 11. iii. 18). 

t Wetstein quotes Quintilian, viii. 5; Negue oculos esse toto corpore velim, 
ne caetera membra suum officium perdant. Cic. De Off. i. 35; Principio 
corporis nostri magnam natura ipsa videtur habuisse rationem, quae formam 
nostram, reliquamque figuram, in qua esset species honesta, cam posuit in 
promptu ; quae partes autem corporis ad naturae necessitatem datae adspectum 
essent deformen habiturae atque turpem, eas contexit atque abdidit. Of. 
iii. $; Si wnwmquodque membrum sensum hunc haberet, ut posse putaret se 
valere, si proximi membri valetudinem ad se traduxisset, debilitari et interire 
lotum corpus necesse est. 

Primasius turns v. 17 thus; Ss foti docentes, ubi auditores? Si toti 
auditores, quis sciret discernere bonum vel malum? 


18 
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18. viv e ô Oeds ero. ‘But, as it is, God placed the members, 
each one of them, in the body, even as He willed.’ As we see 
from manifest facts, God made unity, but not uniformity; He 
did not level all down to monotonous similarity. The aorists 
refer to the act of creation, and there is no need to turn either 
into a perfect (‘hath set,’ AV., RV.). From the very first it was 
ordered so, as part of a plan; therefore ‘placed’ rather than 
‘set? Every member cannot have the same function, and 
therefore there must be higher and lower gifts. But pride and 
discontent are quite out of place, for they are not only the out- 
come of selfishness, but also rebellion against God's will. This has 
two points; it was not our fellow-men who placed us in an 
inferior position, but God; and He did it, not to please us or 
our fellows, but in accordance with His will, which must be 
right. Who is so disloyal as to gainsay what God willed to 
arrange? Rom. ix. 20. Compare xafws BovAerac (v. 11), but 
the change of verb and of tense should be noted : it is not mere 
repetition. Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 252) quotes às ô &«ós 
nüeXev from a private letter of about 200 A.D. 


19. ‘Now, if they all (rà wdyra) were one member, where 
were the body?’ This is the second absurdity: the first was 
‘where were the other members?’ The very idea of body implies 
many members, and if all the members tried to have the honour 
of the highest member, the body would be lost. Quanta ergo 
insania erit, si membrum unum, potius quam alteri cedat, in suum 
et corporis interitum conspiret (Calv.). See Pope, Essay on Man, 
i. 259 f., ' What if the foot,” etc. 


20. ‘But, as it is (But now you see) there are many 
members, yet one body.’ Perhaps there was already a proverb— 
ToÀÀÀ pedn, & copa. St Paul reiterates this truth, for on it 
everything which he desires to inculcate turns. From the oneness 
of the whole the mutual dependence of the parts follows of neces- 
sity. See M. Aurelius, ii. 3; in the universe, part and whole must 
co-operate. 


viv é is specially frequent in 1 Cor. (v. 11, vii. 14, xii. 20, xiv. 6); but 
both here and elsewhere authorities are divided between viv and »v»l: in 
xiii. 13 and xv. 20 yusl is probably right. In v. 19, BFG omit the rd 
before várra, and in v. 20 the méy after óXXa is omitted by B D*, Arm. 
Goth. If we retain uér, ‘yet one body’ or ‘but one body’ may be 
strengthened to ‘ yet but one body’ (AV.), unum vero corpus (Beza). 


91. Hitherto he has been regarding the inferior organs, who 
grumbled because they were not superior Now he takes the 
superior, who looked down on the inferior. All, of course, with 
reference to evils at Corinth. ‘But the eye cannot say to the 
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hand ’—cannot, without stultifying itself: it is manifestly untrue. 
What would become of the desire of the eyes if there were no 
hand to grasp it? There is no such thing as independence 
either in an organism or in society. All parts are not equal, and 
no one part can isolate itself. From the first there is dependence 
and subordination. 


The article before 6¢0-Ayds is certainly genuine (R A BC D 
and the dé before 6 ó$0aXuds is probably genuine (x B DE 
Arm. omits both. 


22. ‘Nay, on the contrary (4AAd), much rather those members 
of the body which seem to be naturally (irdpyew) somewhat 
feeble, are necessary. The humbler parts not only are indis- 
pensable, but are as indispensable as the rest. So also in society. 
It is the humblest workers, the day-labourers in each trade, that 
are not only as necessary as the higher ones, but are more 
necessary. We can spare this artizan better than this poet; 
but we can spare all the poets better than all the artizans. 
With this use of the comparative to soften the meaning, comp. 
2 Tim. i. 8; Acts xvii. 22. St Paul does not specify the ‘some- 
what feeble’ members, and we need not do so. 


23. kai å Soxoüpev árórepa . . . wepitidepev. ‘And the 
parts of the body which we deem to be less honourable, these we 
clothe with more abundant honour. Elsewhere in the N.T. 
weperiOnps occurs only in the Gospels and there only in the 
literal sense, and generally of clothing (Matt. xxvii. 28), or the 
crown of thors (Mark xv. 17), or a fence (Matt. xxi. 33 ; Mark 
xii. I) etc. ; but in the LXX we have this same metaphor ; xai 
oSrus waca al yuvaixes repibñᷣoouou Tipy Tois ávópdcuw davra 
(Esth. i. 20): reuùv éavrQ mepiribeis (Prov. xii. 9). 

The division of the verses is unfortunate, and the punctuation 
of the AV. is wrong, while that of the RV. might be improved. 
Put a comma at the end of v. 23, and a full stop at the end of 
the first clause of v. 24. ‘And so our uncomely parts have a 
comeliness more exceeding, whereas our comely parts have no 
need. This is the result of giving more abundant honour to the 
less honourable; acting on that principle, we give most honour 
to the ‘ast honourable. The ‘more exceeding comeliness’ 
refers to the abundance of clothing, which, even when other 
parts are unclothed, rà doxjpova receive. For these the Vulg. 
has inhonesta, Beza indecora, Calv. minus honesta. There are 
three classes ; rà evoxypova, which have no need of clothing or 
adornment, and are commonly exposed to view; rà driporepa, 
which are usually clothed and often adorned; and rà acyyjpova, 
which are always carefully clothed, s membra quae turpiter 
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paterent, lateant honeste (Calv.). The least honourable are not 
only not despised, they are treated with exceptional care.* 
There is no doubt that here, as elsewhere, evoynpoovvy refers to 
external grace, elegance, or decorum. It does not refer to 
dignity of function. It is true that fatherhood has high responsi- 
bility, and that the womb and the breast are sacred, but evexypo- 
ovy is not the word to express that. Throughout the passage the 
Apostle is thinking of the members of the Church, and therefore 
more or less personifies the organs of the body. We might 
render ov xpeiay éx« * feels no need,’ no need of anything additional, 
nullius egent (Vulg.), which is better than the more definite zs 
decore non est opus (Beza). We do not adorn the eye, or protect 
the face as we protect the feet. 'Aoxýpwv occurs several times 
in LXX, but nowhere else in N.T. ; evoyynpoovvy in 4 Mac. vi. 2, 
but nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. See Abbott, Son of Man, 


p. 178. 


24. ààÀà 6 Oeds cuvexépacey rd aàpa. The nominative is 
emphatic. ‘But the fact is, it was God who compounded 
(blended) the body together, by giving to that which feeleth lack 
more abundant honour.’ The two aorists are contemporaneous, 
Sovs with evvexépaoev : in giving, or by giving, He tempered ; and 
in tempering, or by tempering, He gave. In the LXX and N.T. 
ovyKxepavvivat is rare (Dan. ii. 43; 2 Mac. xv. 39; Heb. iv. 2), 
but it is common in class. Grk. Comp. the speech of Alcibiades 
(Thuc. vi. xviii. 6); vouícare veórgra pév kai y?pas dvev GAXjÀAov 
pydey OvvagÜa, Opo0 S2 ró re hadAov xai ro pécov xal TO Tüvv 
dxpiBés åv CvykpaDiv párr ay icyvew: also ovyxpacis ris éarw èv 
mâs (Clem. Rom. Cor. 37). In v. 23 the Apostle shows how 
men, led by a natural instinct, equalize the dignity of their 
members. Here he shows that it is in reality God who blends 
and balances the whole by endowing men with this instinctive 
sense of propriety. What is in accordance with the common 
feelings of mankind is evidence of what is right (xi. 14). 


We should read ry jerepovuéro (N A BC) rather than ry Üorepobrri 
(DEFGKL) The former expresses the member's sense of inferiority. 


25. tva. ph 1 oxiopa èv T. o ‘That there should be no 
disunion in the body, but that (on the contrary) the members 
should have the same care one for another’: tò aóró is emphatic, 
and pepiprydow is plural because the argument requires that the 
members be thought of as many and separate: 1 Tim. v. 25; 
Rev. v. 14; Luke xxiv. rr. The verb implies anxious care, 
thoughtful trouble. 


* Atto of Vercelli illustrates this principle by the honour which is paid to 
those who, out of humility, go bare-footed and wear shabby clothing. 
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26. nai. ‘And so (asa consequence of the perfect blending), 
whether one member suffereth, all the members rejoice with it.’ 
Not only are the members united to one another and careful for 
one another, but what is felt by one is felt by all. See St Paul's 
own sympathy, 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29. Plato (Repub. v. 462) points 
out that when one's finger is hurt, one does not say, “‘ My finger 
is in pain," but “Z have a pain in my finger”; and Chrysostom 
(ad loc.) graphically describes how the various organs are affected 
when a thorn runs into the foot, and also when the head is 
crowned. ‘Is glorified’ may mean either by adornment, or 
by healthy action, or by special cultivation. In evyxaípe the 
personification of the organs is complete: congaudent (Vulg.), 
congratulantur (Beza). But Beza, by substituting simul dolent for 
compatiuntur (Vulg.), makes evyráoxe imply as much personifica- 
tion as avyxaípe. The Christian principle is the law of sympathy. 
The interests of all individuals, of all classes, and of all nations 
are really identical, although we are seldom able to take a 
view sufficiently extended to see that this is so: but we must 
try to believe it. The benefit of one is the benefit of every 
one; and a wrong done to one is a wrong done to every 
one. Salva esse soctetas, nist amore et custodia partium, non 
potest (Seneca).* The verb in N.T. is found only in Paul 
and Luke. 


God, in the nature of its being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as He framed a whole the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness. 
Thus God and nature linked the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 
Pope, Essay om Man, iii. 109, 217. 


27. spets Bé dare oôpa Xpvaroó. ‘ Now ye are Body of Christ’: 
no article. ‘Body of Christ’ is the quality of the whole which 
each of them individually helps to constitute. Comp. ô G«as dus 
éors (1 John i. 5), ó @eds aydry scriv (1 John iv. 8), rvetpa 6 
@eos (John iv. 24), @eos Hv ô Aóyos (John i. 1); 1 Cor. iii. 9, 16. 
It does not mean, ‘Ye are ze Body of Christ,’ although that 
translation is admissible, and indicates the truth that each 
Christian community is the Universal Church in miniature ; nor, 
‘Ye are Christ's Body,’ which makes ‘ Christ's? emphatic, whereas 
the emphasis is on eópa as the antithesis of péAy. Least of all 


* “One of the most remarkable sides of the history of Rome is the growth 
of ideas which found their realization and completion 1n the Christian Empire. 
Universal citizenship, universal equality, universal religion, a universal 
Church, all were ideas which the Empire was slowly working out, but which 
it could not realize till it merged itself in Christianity” (Ramsay, 74e Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 192). 
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does it mean, ‘ Ye are a Body of Christ,’ as if St Paul was insisting 
that the Corinthians were only a Church and not ¢4e Church, a 
meaning which is quite remote from the passage. Nowhere in 
the Pauline Epistles is there the idea that the one Ecclesia is 
made of many Ecclesiae. “The members which make up the 
One Ecclesia are not communities but individual men. The 
One Ecclesia includes all members of partial Ecclesiae ; but its 
relations to them all are direct, not mediate. . . . There is no 
indication that St Paul regarded the conditions of membership 
in the universal Ecclesia as differing from the conditions of 
membership in the partial local Ecclesiae” (Hort, Zhe Chr. Ecel. 
pp. 168-9). He means here that the nature of the whole of 
which the Corinthians are parts is that it is Body of Christ, 
not any other kind of whole. Consequently, whatever gift each 
one of them receives is not to be hidden away, or selfishly 
enjoyed, or exhibited for show, but to be used for the good of 
the whole community. The ô marks a return to what was laid 
down in v. 12. 

péin èx pépous. membra de membro (Vulg.) ; memóra ex parte 
(Calv.) ; membra particulatim (Beza). The meaning is uncertain, 
but probably, ‘members each in his assigned part,’ ‘apportioned 
members of it.’ Chrysostom and Bengel explain that the 
Corinthians were not the whole Church, but ‘members of a 
part’ of the Universalis Ecclesia. This seems to Calvin to be 
sensus coactior, and he prefers the other interpretation. Still 
less satisfactory is the explanation ‘partial members of it, 
ie. imperfect members, which does not suit the context at 
all. Cf. Eph. iv. r6. 


The Vulgate, with def Arm., supports D* in reading péAy éx pédovs. 
Origen and Eusebius commonly have uépovs, but once each has 4£Xovs : 
Theodoret the same. Chrysostom always uépovs. 


28. Kai of pew dero ô Oeds èv rjj exxAnoig. The correspond- 
ence with v. 18 is manifest, and it must be marked in translation. 
‘And some God placed in the Church,’ or ‘in His Church’ 
(i. 2, x. 32, xi. 16, 22, xv. 9). Just as God in the original con- 
stitution of the body placed differently endowed members in it, 
so in the original constitution of the Church He placed (Acts 
xx. 28) differently endowed members in it. The mid. implies 
that He placed them for His own purpose, xaĝùs 79éAncer. The 
Church is the Church Universal, not the Corinthian Church ; 
and this is perhaps the first Epistle in which we find this use: 
comp. x. 32, xi. 22, XV. 9; Hort, p. 117. The sentence should 
have run, obs uiv arocTóAovs, oùs è mpodyras, but the original 
construction is abandoned, perhaps intentionally, because 
an arrangement in order of dignity seemed better than a 
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mere enumeration, the last place being again reserved for the 
Tongues. Later he drops into a mere enumeration. Moul.- 
Win. p. 710. 

wpürov dwooré\ous. Not to be restricted to the Twelve. 
The term included Paul and Barnabas, James the Lord's brother 
(xv. 7; Gal. i. 19; comp. ix. 5), apparently Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and probably others (xv. 5, 7). There 
could not have been false apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13) unless the 
number of Apostles had been indefinite. From this passage, 
and from Eph. iv. 11 (comp. ii. 20), we learn that Apostles were 
the first order in the Church ; also that St Peter is not an order 
by himself. Apparently it was essential that an Apostle should 
have seen the Lord, and especially the risen Lord (ix. 1, 2; 
Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 21-23): he must be a ‘witness of 
His resurrection.’ This was true of Matthias, James, and Paul; 
and may easily have been true of Barnabas, Andronicus, and 
Junias; but not of Apollos or Timothy. The Apostles were 
analogous to the Prophets of the O.T., being sent to the 
new Israel, as the Prophets to the old. They had admini- 
strative functions, but no local jurisdiction: they belonged to 
the whole Church. Nevertheless various ties made local 
Churches to be more under the control of one Apostle than of 
others. See Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92f. The ‘evangelists’ 
and ‘pastors’ of Eph. iv. 11 are perhaps included here under 
‘prophets and teachers.’ But evangelists are not ad rem here, 
because the subject is the spiritual life of members of the 
Church, and their relations to one another in the Church, rather 
than their external activity among the heathen. The enumera- 
tion here is more concrete than that in vv. 810, but less 
concrete than in Eph. iv. 11. The first three are explicitly in 
order of eminence; but the érera with the next two probably 
means no more than that these come after the first three. The 
gifts that follow the first three are not connected with particular 
persons, but are distributed ‘at will’ for the profit of the whole 
congregation ; and it is remarkable that Ôvvápes and yapiopara 
layarwy are placed after dudacxadovs. See Dobschiitz, Prodleme, 
P. 105. 

wpoéíjras. See on v. 10 and xiv. 3, 24, 25. They were 
inspired to utter the deep things of God, for the conviction of 
sin, for edification, and for comfort; sometimes also for pre- 
dicting the future, as in the case of Agabus. 

8:8acxddous. Men whose natural powers and acquired know- 
ledge were augmented by a special gift. It is evident from ‘ Are 
all teachers ?’ (v. 29) that there was a class of teachers to which 
only some Christians belonged, and the questions which follow 
show that ‘teachers,’ like ‘ workers of miracles,’ were distinguished 
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by the possession of some gift.* In Eph. iv. 11 we are not 
sure whether * pastors and teachers' means one class or two, but 
at any rate it is probable that whereas ‘ Apostles,’ ‘ prophets,’ 
and ‘evangelists’ instructed both the converted and the uncon- 
verted, ‘pastors and teachers’ ministered to settled congregations. 
In Acts xiii. 1 we are equally in doubt whether ‘prophets and 
teachers’ means one class or two. St Luke may mean that of 
the five people mentioned some were prophets and some were 
teachers, or he may mean that all were both. ‘Teacher’ might 
be applied to Apostles, prophets, and evangelists, as well as to 
the special class of teachers. In 1 Tim. ii. 7 St Paul calls 
himself a ‘preacher’ («ppvé), an ‘ Apostle,’ and a ‘teacher.’ In 
the Didache the ‘teacher’ seems to be itinerant like the 
‘prophet’ (xiii. 2). When the ministry became more settled 
the ‘bishops’ and ‘elders’ seem to have become the official 
teachers; but perhaps not all elders taught (1 Tim. v. 17). In 
the SAepAerd of Hermas the teachers are still distinct from the 
bishops; ** The stones that are squared and white, and that fit 
together in their joints, these are the Apostles and bishops and 
teachers and deacons” (Vs. iii. $) See Hastings, DB. iv. 
p. 691; Lacy. Bibl. 1v. 4917. 

éretta Suvdpers, erecta xapiopara taparwv. Change from the 
concrete to the abstract, perhaps for the sake of variety; in 
Rom. xii. 7 the converse change is made. We must not 
count érera, érara as equivalent to ‘fourthly, fifthly’: the 
classification according to rank ends with ‘teachers,’ but yén 
yAwoouy are purposely placed last. ‘Gifts of healing’ are 
a special kind of ‘miraculous powers’: see on v. 9, where the 
less comprehensive gift is placed first, while here we descend 
from the general to the particular. It would bea lesson to the 
Corinthians to hear these brilliant gifts expressly declared to be 
inferior to teaching ; the érecra clearly means that. 

dyrAjpwes. This and the next gift form a pair, referring to 
general management of an external character. This term occurs 
nowhere else in the N.T., but it comes from ayrAapBarvecOar 
(Luke i. 54; Acts xx. 35; 1 Tim. vi. 2; comp. Rom. viii 26), 


* «Tt is impossible to determine exactly how le were recognized as 
teachers. One an) however, seems visible in d iii. 1. From this it 
follows that to become a teacher was a matter of personal choice—based, of 
course, upon the individual's consciousness of possessing a charisma" 
(Harnack, Zhe Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 1. p. 336; p. 24 

ed. 1902). The whole chapter (Ist of the 3rd Book) should be read. h 
shows that the order ‘ posten Prophets, and teachers’ is very early. 
* St Paul is thinking without doubt of some arrangement in the Church 
which held good among Jewish Christian communities founded apart from 
^T co-operation, no less than among the communities of Greece and Asia 

nor. 
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which means to take firm hold of some one, in order to help. 
These ‘helpings’ therefore probably refer to the succouring of 
those in need, whether poor, sick, widows, orphans, strangers, 
travellers, or what not; the work of the diaconate, both male 
and female. We have those who need avyríAņnpyis (Ecclus. xi. 12, 
li. 7). The word is fairly common in the Psalms and 2 and 
3 Mac. See also Psalms of Solomon vii. 9, xvi. title. 

xuBepvices. ‘Governings’ or ‘administrations.’ This pro- 
bably refers to those who superintended the externals of organ- 
ization, of mpororápevor (Rom. xii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 12), or ol zyyov- 
peva (Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24; Acts xv. 22; Clem. Rom. Cor. 1). 
See Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. p. 126. The word is derived from the 
idea of piloting a ship (Acts xxvii. rr; Rev. xviii. 17), and hence 
easily acquires the sense of directing with skill and wisdom: ols py 
imapxe kv[epygats, wirrovow ws pvdAa, ubi non est gubernator, 
populus corruet (Prov. xi. 14). The term, which is found nowhere 
else in N.T., may be equivalent to ézíexoro: and vp«oirepo:. 
We must, however, remember that we are here dealing with 
gifts rather than with the offices which grew out of the gifts. 

These two classes, àvrU ues and xvBepvyces, are not 
mentioned in gv. 5-10; nor are they repeated in tv. 29, 30. 
But Stanley would identify the former with the 4e/p rendered in 
the ‘intepretation of tongues,’ and the latter with the guidance 
given in the ‘discerning of spirits.’ This is not at all probable. 
See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 92. 

With regard to the subordinate position which these two 
gifts have in the one list which contains them, Renan (Saint 
Paul, pp. 409, 410) has a fine passage. “Malheur à celui qui 
s'arréterait à la surface, et qui, pour deux ou trois dons chimér- 
iques, oublierait que dans cette étrange énumération, parmi les 
diaconies et les charismata de l'Église primitive, se trouve le soin 
de ceux qui souffrent, l'administration des deniers du pauvre, 
l'assistance réciproque! Paule énumère ces fonctions en dernier 
lieu et comme d'humbles choses. Mais son regard percant sait 
encore ici voir le vrai. * Prenez garde,’ dit-il; ‘nos membres 
les moins nobles sont justement les plus honorés.” Prophètes, 
docteurs, vous passerez. Diacres, veuves dévouées, vous 
resterez ; vous fondez pour l'éternité.” * 


Greara... breira is right (N A BC), not frera... elra (K L, f Vulg. 
deinde . . . exinde), nor Erea, without either to follow (D EFG). 
Vulg. after genera linguarum adds interpretationes sermonum from v. 10. 
But whence comes the change to sermonum? Tertullian (4dv. Marcion. 
v. 8) has genera linguarum . . . interpretatio . . . linguarum. 


* The shortness of the list of charismata in Eph. iv. 11 as compared with 
the list here is perhaps an indication that the regular exercise of extraordi 
gifts in public worship was already dying out. Hastings, DB. 111. p. 141. 
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29. ph marres àmóoroho,; ‘Surely all are not Apostles?’ 
These rhetorical questions explain péAn èx pépovs (v. 27) and 
look back to ró epa ovx ty péos 4AAà wodAa (v. 14). God did 
not give all these spiritual gifts to all. That would have been to 
make each member a kind of complete body, independent of the 
other members ; and this would have been fatal to the whole. 
He has made no one member self-sufficient ; each needs much 
from others and supplies something to them. See Godet. Here 
all the illustrations are concrete, with the possible exception of 
Óvaues. But seeing that Óvvdpues and yap. iapárov form a pair, 
we may put the two questions together and take éyovaw with 
both terms; ‘Have all (the power of working) miracles, all 
gifts of healing?’ The Vulgate may be taken in a similar 
manner; Numguid omnes virtutes, numquid omnes gratiam habent 
curationum? but again, why the change from gratias (v. 28) to 
gratiam? | For the third time the gift of Tongues is placed 
last. 


30. The compound verb d:epunvevw here has led to the reading d:ep- 
unvelo (or -a) in v. 10 (A D*). The compound (xiv. 5, 13, 27; Luke 

. xxiv. 27 ; Acts ix. 36) is more common in the N.T. than the more classical 
éppnvedw (John i. 43, ix. 7; Heb. vii. 2). As language weakens, the ten- 
ency to strengthen by means of compounds increases. With the general 
sense of the two verses compare Hom. //. xiii. 729; 'AXAN o6 mws dua 
vrárra Suvpoeat ards éMéa0at, and the familiar non omnia possumus omnes. 


81. {ndodre Se rà yapiopara rà peiLova. ‘Continue to desire 
earnestly (pres. imperat.) the greater gifts.’ The Corinthians 
coveted the greater gifts, but they had formed a wrong estimate 
as to which were the greater. The Hymn of Love, which follows, 
is to guide them to a better decision: not those which make 
most show, but those which do most good, are the better. As 
members of one and the same body they must exhibit self- 
sacrificing love, and they must use their gifts for the benefit of 
the whole body. This is the lesson of ch. xiv. We cannot all 
of us have all the best gifts; but (8€) by prayer and habitual 
preparation we can strive to obtain them: and a continual 
desire is in itself a preparation.  Mévere ércOupowres xapwrpárov, 
as Chrysostom says. For (yAotr« comp. xiv. 1, 39; and é{7jAwoa 
to ayaÜóv (Ecclus. li. 18). The verb is also used in a bad 
sense, ‘be moved with envy or hatred’ (xiii. 4; Acts vii. 9, 
xvii. 5). See Hort and also Mayor on Jas. iv. 2. It is perhaps 
with a double entendre that it is used here, as an indirect rebuke 
to the jealousy with which some of them regarded the gifts 
bestowed on others. Chrysostom (Hom. xxxi. 4) has some 
strong remarks on jealousy, as the chief cause of dissension, 
and as even more deadly in its effects than avarice. Hucusque 
revocavit. illos a schismate ad concordiam et unionem, wt nullus 
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glorietur. de charismate superiori, nullusque doleat de inferiori. 
Hinc eos in charitatem innuit, ostendens sine ea nihil caetera 
valere (Herveius). Sicut publica via excelsior est reliquis vits ac 
semitis, ita et charitas via est directa, per quam ad coelestem 
metropolim tenditur (Primasius). 

xai ẽri kað’ dwepBodthy ó5óv Ópiv Seixvuss, There is no con- 
trast with what precedes (‘And yet,’ AV.): on the contrary, xai 
means ‘And in accordance with this charge to desire what is 
best, while ér. belongs to what follows; ‘And a still more 
excellent way show I to you,’ xa0' trepBodrw being equivalent 
to a comparative, excellentiorem viam (Vulg.). If čr be taken 
with xai, it means ‘moreover,’ et forro (Beza); ‘And besides, I 
show you a supremely excellent way. What is this way xar 
éfoxjv? Is it the way by which the greater gifts are to be 
reached? Or is it the way by which something better than 
these gifts may be reached? The latter seems to be right. 
* Yearn for the best gifts; that is good, as far as it goes. But 
the gifts do not make you better Christians ; and I am going to 
point out the way to something better, which will show you the 
best gifts, and how to use them.’* xiv. r confirms this view. 


There is considerable evidence (D E F G K L, Vulg. Arm.) for xpelrrova 
or xpelacova, and Chrys. expressly prefers the reading ; but nelfova (N A B C, 
Am. Aeth., Orig.) is probably right. 

In the N.T. ixepBoXMj is confined to this group of the Pauline Epp. 
(1 and 2 Cor. Gal. Rom.), and generally in this phrase, xa’ iwepBodr». 
Comp. Rom. vii. 13. 

ostermann adopts the reading of D* ; xal ef re xa’ dwepBodHv, 680r 

piv Óclkvvja, * And if (ye desire earnestly) something superlatively good, 
I show you a way.’ But the earliest versions confirm the other MSS. in 
reading ër.. 


The Spiritual Gifts. 


In this chapter we have had three enumerations of these gifts (vv. 8-10, 
28, 29-30) ; and in Romans (xii. 6-8) and Ephesians (iv. 11) we, have other 
lists. It will be useful to compare the five statements. 


I Cor. xii. 8-10 xii. 28 xii, 29, 30 
I. dyos coplas I. dzóoToAot I. dwooroXot 
3. Adyos yruoews 2. mpojra. 2. wpopyrat 
Tloris 3. ĝðáoxador 3. diddoxadoe 
$. xap. lauárwy 4. Suvdpecs 4. Surduecs 
4. évepy. Surducwv 5. xap. lauárwr 5. xap. lauárwr 
2. Tpopnrela 6. årrı\huyes 
Óuakp. rrevpdrwy 7. kuBepvioets 
8. yévn y^wccór 8. yévn y^uccór 8. 4^óccats ahei» 
9. pu. yAwoowr 9. 9. Otppmrebew 


* Comp. the use of 4 ó20s, ‘the Way’ par excellence, for Christianity 
(Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22). Bengel has via maxime vialis : 
it has the true characteristic of a way in perfection. 
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Rom. xii. 6-8. Eph. iv. r1. 

2. wrpoprrela I. drócro^o 
ĉıa xorla 2. Tpoġirat 

3. 9ackaMa ebayyeNoral 
wapdxdnors vouiéres kal 
ueraóibórat 3. diddoxados 
wpolarac Oat 


It will be observed that in four of the lists there are at least two gifts 
which are not mentioned in the other lists: in 1 Cor. xii. 8-10, rlores and 
Oidxpuots mrevuárov ; in xii. 28, ávrojuyes and xvBeprfjoess : in Rom. xii. 
6-8, Scaxovla, wrapdxAnors, nerabuibóras, and rpoicracGat; and in Eph. iv. 11, 
eUa-yyeioral and souiéres, if mouiéres isa separate class from d:ddoxako. We 
must not assume that in all cases the difference of name means a difference 
of gift or of function. We may tentatively identify dcaxovla with drr(Aguyas, 
and ol r áuevot with xuBeprfoes, and perhaps with moruéres. We have 
St Paul's own authority for placing dxócroA^ot wpopirat, and d:ddoxador 
above all the rest, and in that order; and for placing yérņn yAwoowr with 
épunvela y\woowr last. Taking xii. 28 as our guide, we notice that, of the 
nine gifts enumerated, three are those in which teaching is the common 
element, two are wonder-working, two are administrative, and two are 
ecstatic. The three pairs are valuable, especially the first two, yet they are 
not indispensable ; but powers of teaching are indispensable. Ifthere is no 
one to teach with sureness and authority, the Christian Church cannot be 
built up and cannot grow. But it must be remembered once more that we 
are treating of various gifts bestowed upon various persons, some of whom 
had more than one gift, and that some Christians had no special endowment. 
We are not dealing with classes of officials, each with definite functions ; 
munus in the sense of donum has not yet passed into mseeus in the sense of 
oficium, and the process of transition has scarcely begun. In correcting the 
errors into which the Corinthians had fallen, the Apostle does not tell any 
officials to take action, but addresses the congregation as a whole. The 
inference is that there were no pod in the ecclesiastical sense, although, as 
in every society, there were leading men. See Æncy. Bibl. t. 1038, 111. 3108, 
IV. 4759; Hastings, DB. 111. 377; Hort, Chr. Eccles. pp. 203f. 

Novatian (De Trinitate xxix.) paraphrases this passage thus; Hic est 
enim qui prophetas in ecclesia constituit, magistros erudit, linguas dirigit, 
virtutes et sanitates facit, opera mirabilia gerit, discretiones spirituum por- 
rigit, gubernationes contribuit, consilia suggerit, q ue alia sunt charis- 
matum dona componit et digerit ; et ideo ecclesiam domini undique et in 
omnibus ferfectam et consummata facit ; where (as in ix. and xii.) Novatian 
evidently uses sanitates in the sense of ‘cures.’ 

On our scanty knowledge of the organization of the Apostolic Churches 
see Gwatkin, Early Church History, i. pp. 64-72. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XII. 3. 


If the theory is correct that the Christ party were docetists, who used 
the name of Christ in opposition, not merely to the names of Paul, Apollos, 
and Kephas, but also to the name of Jesus, then the cry ‘Jesus be 
anathema’ might express their contempt for ‘ knowing Christ after the flesh.’ 
They would have nothing to do with any external or material reality, and 
in this spirit perhaps denied that there could be any resurrection of the 
body, either in the case of Christ or of any one else. See B. W. Bacon, 
Introd. to N.T. p. 92. There may have been docetists at Corinth, whether 
they belonged to the Christ party or not. 
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XIIL 1-18. A PSALM IN PRAISE OF LOVE. 


The thirteenth chapter stands to the whole discussion on 
Spiritual Gifts in a relation closely similar to that of the digression 
on self-limitation (ch. ix.) to the discussion of eiSwAd@vra. Either 
chapter raises the whole subject of its main section to the level 
of a central principle. The principle is in each case the same 
in kind, namely, that of subordinating (the lower) self to the 
good of others; but in this chapter the principle itself is raised 
to its highest power: from forbearance, or mere self-limitation, 
we ascend to love. 

The chapter, although a digression, is yet a step in the 
treatment of the subject of Spiritual Gifts (xii. 1-xiv. 40), 
and forms in itself a complete and beautiful whole. After 
the promise that he will point out a still more surpassing 
way, there is, as it were, a moment of suspense; and then jam 
ardet Paulus et fertur in amorem (Beng.) Stanley imagines 
* how the Apostle's amanuensis must have paused to look up in 
his master's face at the sudden change in the style of his dicta- 
tion, and seen his countenance lit up as it had been the face of 
an angel, as this vision of Divine perfection passed before him " 
(p. 238). "Writer after writer has expatiated upon its literary and 
rhythmical beauty, which places it among the finest passages in 
the sacred, or, indeed, in any writings.* We may compare 
ch. xv., Rom. viii. 31-39, and—on a much lower plane—the 
torrent of invective in 2 Cor. xi. 19-29. This chapter is a 
divine zpodyreia, which might have for its title that which dis- 
tinguishes Ps. xlv.,—' A Song of Love’ or ‘of Loves.’ And it is 
noteworthy that these praises of Love come, not from the Apostle 
of Love, but from the Apostle of Faith. It is not a fact that 
the Apostles are one-sided and prejudiced, each seeing only the 
gift which he specially esteems. Just as it is St John who says, 
*'This is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith,' 
so it is St Paul who declares that greater than all gifts is Love. 

No distinction is drawn between love to God and love to 
man. Throughout the chapter it is the root-principle that is 
meant; dyad in its most perfect and complete sense. But it 
is specially in reference to its manifestations to men that it is 
praised, and most of the features selected as characteristic of it 
are just those in which the Corinthians had proved defective. 


* ** The greatest, strongest, deepest thing Paul ever wrote" (Harnack). 

“I never read 1 Cor. xiii. without thinking of the description of ‘ie 
virtues in the Nicomachean Ethics. St Paul's ethical teaching quite an 
Hellenic ring. It is philosophical, as resting on a definite principle, viz. our 
new life in ist ; ; and it is logical, as classifying virtues and duties according 
to some intelligible principle" (E. L. Hicks, Studia Biblica, iv. p. pU 
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And this deficiency is fatal. Christian Love is that something 
without which everything else is nothing, and which would be 
all-sufficient, even were it alone. It is not merely an attribute 
of God, it is His very nature, and no other moral term is thus 
used of Him (1 John iv. 8, 16). See W. E. Chadwick, 77e 
Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, ch. vi.; Moffatt, Zit. of N.T., 
PP. 57, 58). . 

This hymn in praise of love is of importance with regard to 
the question of St Paul’s personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
It is too often forgotten that Saul of Tarsus was a contemporary 
of our Lord, and the tendency of historical criticism at the 
present time is to place the date of Saul’s conversion not very 
long after the Ascension. Furrer and Clemen would argue for 
this. Saul may not have been in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection; but he would have abundant 
means of getting evidence at first hand about both, after the 
Appearance on the road to Damascus had made it imperative 
that he should do so; and some have seen evidence of exact 
knowledge of the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth in this 
marvellous analysis of the nature and attributes of Love. We 
have only, it is said, to substitute Jesus for Love throughout the 
chapter, and St Paul's panegyric “becomes a simple and perfect 
description of the historic Jesus” (Zhe Fifth Gospel, p. 153). 
Intellect was worshipped in Greece, and power in Rome; but 
where did St Paul learn the surpassing beauty of love? “It was 
the life of love which Jesus lived which made the psalm of love 
which Paul wrote possible" (/277.). In this chapter, as in Rom. 
xii, * we note that very significant transference of the centre of 
gravity in morals from justice to the sphere of the affections." 
See Inge, in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 271. 

Most commentators and translators are agreed that here, as in the 
writings of St John, dyárn should be rendered ‘love’ rather than ‘charity ’ ; 
for the contrary view see Evans, p. 376. In the Vulgate, áyámy is usually 
translated caritas, but dilectio is fairly common, and to this variation the 
inconsistencies in the AV. are due. The RV. has abolished them, and the 
gain is great. ‘Charity’ has become greatly narrowed in meaning, and 
now is understood as signifying either ‘ giving to the poor’ or ‘toleration of 
differences of opinion.’ In the former and commonest sense it makes v. 3 
self-contradictory, —almsgiving without ‘charity.’ SeeSanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. 374 ; Stanley, Corinthians, p. 240. 

The chapter falls into three clearly marked parts. (1) The 
Necessity of possessing Love, 1-3; (2) Its glorious Character- 
istics, 4—7 ; Its eternal Durability, 8—13. 


The one indispensable gift is Love. If one were to have 
all thé spectal gifts in the highest perfection, without having 
Love, one would produce nothing, be nothing, and gain 
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nothing. Love includes all the most beautiful features of 
moral character, and excludes all the offensive ones. More- 
over, it is far more durable than even the best of the special 
gifts. They are of use in this world only; Love, with 
Faith and Hope, endures both in this world and in the next. 


1] may talk with the tongues of men, yea of angels; yet, 
if I have no Love, so far from doing any good to a Christian 
assembly, I am become like the senseless din in heathen 
worships. ?And I may have the gift of inspired preaching, and 
see my way through all the mysteries of the Kingdom of God 
and all the knowledge that man can attain; and I may have all 
the fulness of faith, so as to move mountains; yet, if I have no 
Love, so far from being a Christian of great account, I am 
nothing. ?I may even dole out with my own hands everything 
that I possess, —— may even, like the Three Children, surrender 
my body to the flames; yet, if I have no Love, so far from 
becoming a saint or a hero, or from winning a rich recompense 
from Heaven, I am not one whit the better. Love is the one 
thing that counts. 

t For Love is patient and kind; Love knows no hatred or envy. 
It is never a braggart in mien, or swells with self-adulation ; 

5 [t never offends good feeling, or insists on all it has claim to; 
It never blazes with rage, and it stores up no resentment. 


6 It delights not over the wrong that men do, 
But responds with delight to true dealing. 

1 Unfailingly tolerant, unfailingly trustful, 
Unfailingly hopeful, unfailingly strong. 


8 The time will never come for Love to die. 
There will be a time when our prophesyings will be useless ; 
There will be a time when these Tongues will cease ; 
There will be a time when our knowledge will be useless. 


? For our knowledge is but of fragments, 
And our prophesyings but of fragments. 


1? But when absolute completeness shall have come, 

Then that which is of fragments will have no use. 
The difference is far greater than that which distinguishes 
childhood from manhood ; and yet, even there, how marked the 
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change! HM When I was a child, I used to talk as a child, to 
think as a child, to reason as a child. Since I am become a 
man, I have done away with childhood's ways. !?In a similar 
way, what we now see are but reflexions from a mirror which 
clouds and confuses things, so that we can only guess at the 
realities ; but in the next world we shall have them face to face. 
The knowledge that I now have is only of fragments; but then 
I shall know as completely as God from the first knew me. 

18 So then, Faith, Hope, and Love last on—just these three : 
but chiefest and best is Love. 


1-3. All four classes of gifts (xii. 28) are included here: the 
ecstatic in v. 1 ; the teaching (mpod$r«ía) and the wonder-working 
(iors) gifts in v. 2; and the administrative in v. 3. The 
Apostle takes the lowest of these special gifts first, because the 
Corinthians specially needed to be set right about them, and 
also because the least valuable of the special gifts made the 
strongest contrast to the excellence of Love. Speaking with 
Tongues and having no Love was only too common at Corinth. 
There is a climax in the succession, yAocca:t tpopyreia, tistis, 
Yupiow kai rapadw. To mark this one may perhaps translate xai 
éay in v. 3 ‘even if’; but in strict grammar xai éay is throughout 
simply ‘ and if.’ 

"Edv rats yAdooats . . . Aadd. A mere objective possibility 
connected with the future; ‘If I should speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels,’ not ‘ Though I speak’ (AV.). The 
addition of xai rav áyyéAov gives the supposition about rapturous 
utterances the widest possible sweep ; ‘Supposing that I had all 
the powers of earthly and heavenly utterance.’ The reference 
to the Tongues need not be questioned. For the combination, 
‘angels and men, comp. iv. 9. The language of angels was a 
subject which the Jews discussed, some Rabbis maintaining that 
it was Hebrew. Origen suggests that it is as superior to that of 
men as that of men is to the inarticulate cries of infants ; but 
xwpis dydrns, yAdooa xüv dyyéXov èv ávÜpómots xaf vmó0eauw Ñ, 
árpdvwrós ote (JTS. x. 37, p. 33), Ambrose (De off. ministr. 
ii. 27), Si volumus commendare nos Deo, caritatem habeamus. See 
Chadwick, Pastoral Teaching, p. 245. With the supposition here 
comp. 

OÒ’ ef por Séxa piv yAaaaat Séxa à orópar elev, 
Qvi) Ò dppukros, xdAxeov S€é por Trop vein. 
Hom. Z/. ii. 489. 


Non, mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox. Virg. Georg. ii. 44 ; Aen. vi. 625. 
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Godet has useful warnings against the *' religious sybaritism " 
which, especially during the excitement of religious “ revivals,” is 
apt to turn Christianity into sentiment and fine speaking. The 
gift of Tongues might lead to this. The Apostle sets an example 
of love and of humility in taking himself as the illustration of 
failure. He might have said, ‘ If you should speak,’ or * Although 
you speak.’ But he remembers his own gift of Tongues (xiv. 18), 
and gives the warning to himself all through these three verses. 

dydimy $è pi) exw, yeyovan.t.d. ‘And should not have love’ 
(viii. 1), or, * while I have not love,’ on that assumption ‘I am 
become (Gal. iv. 16) sounding brass or a clanging cymbal.’ The 
xadxds probably means something of the nature of a gong rather 
than a trumpet ; and dAadd{ow imitates loud and prolonged noise, 
often of the shout of victory (Josh. vi. 20; 1 Sam. xvii. 52), but 
sometimes of grief (Jer. iv. 8; Mark v. 38). Cymbals are often 
mentioned in the O.T., but nowhere else in the N.T. ; and in 
St Paul's day they were much used in the worship of Dionysus, 
Cybele, and the Corybantes. Seeing that he insists so strongly 
on the unedifying character of the Tongues (xiv.), as being of no 
service to the congregation without a special interpreter, it is 
quite possible that he is here comparing unintelligible Tongues 
in Christian worship with the din of gongs and cymbals in pagan 
worship. Or he may be pointing out the worthlessness of 
extravagant manifestations of emotion, which proceed, not from 
the heart, but from hollowness. Cymbals were hollow, to 
increase the noise. Or he may be merely saying that Tongues 
without Christian love are as senseless as the unmusical and 
distracting noise of a soulless instrument. Awdwvatov xaAxetoy is 
said to have been a proverbial expression for an empty talker ; 
and it was probably on account of his vainglorious loquacity that 
Apion the grammarian, against whom Josephus wrote, was called 
by Tiberius cymbalum mundi: dopruoós tris kai érayxOys Tois 
woAXois, as Chrysostom paraphrases here. 

On &yám see above ; Trench, Syn. § xii. ; Cremer, pp. 13 f. ; 
Suicer, i. pp. 18 f.; Hastings, DZ. iii. p. 156; Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, p. 199, Light, pp. 18, 70, and see 150, 399. 'Hxeiv is 
frequent in LXX, but is found nowhere else in N.T. 


9. xüv (ye xpopyteiay x.r.d. ‘And if I should have the gift 
of prophesying (preaching with special inspiration), and should 
know a// the mysteries (of God's counsels and will), and aZ 
possible knowledge about them (xii. 8), and if I should have a7 
possible faith (xii. 9), so as to remove mountains, while I have 
no love, I am nothing ’—spiritually a cipher. Having said that 
the ecstatic gifts are worthless without love, he now says that the 
teaching gifts are equally worthless; and perhaps he is here 
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indicating the three kinds of spiritual instructors (xii. 8, 10, 28), 
for ra pvorýpa ravra may refer to the copia of the drdcroAot, 
and racav ryv yvàciw to the yvaors of the diddoxaro. Comp. 
Rom. xi. 33, xv. 14. By rioris is meant wonder-working faith, 
not saving faith ; ‘enough to displace mountains’: comp. ra opy 
peraotrýoeoĝa: (Isa. liv. ro). It is possible that St Paul is 
alluding to our Lord's saying (Mark xi. 22; Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 
21) although of course not to Gospels which were not yet 
written. But it is quite as probable that both He and the 
Apostle used a proverbial expression, moving mountains being a 
common metaphor for a great difficulty. See Abbott, 74e Son 
of Man, p. 387. In N.T. the verb is found only in Paul and 
Luke. Balaam and Samson were instances of persons who had 
supernatural gifts and yet were morally degraded. For the com- 
bination of faith and knowledge, comp. 2 Cor. viii. 7, and for the 
emphatic repetition of was, 2 Cor. ix. 8. "The abruptness of 
obey epu, after the prolonged hypothesis of three clauses, is 
impressive. 

In vv. 2 and 3 the MSS. differ considerably between xd» and xal éd» 
and xal 4». But it is proboble that x&» is right throughout, the evidence 
for it being stronger in v. 3 than in v. 2, but not decisive. For je0wrára: 
(XN BDEFG) e external evidence is stronger than for je0wrárew 
(ACKL, Orig. Chrys.) ; but, on the other , the unusual peOirrdvew 


would be likely to be altered to the common form. And o)0é€r (RA BC L) 
is to be preferred to oùôév (D* FG K). 


8. We now pass on to the administrative gifts, &vrO jjuyew 
(xii. 28), ministering to the bodily needs of the brethren, and 
that in what seems to be a specially self-denying form. 

kv pepiow mdvra rà Ümápxorrá pov. ‘And if I should give 
away in doles of food all my possessions. "There is no need to 
say anything about the recipients of the bounty, robs mévnras 
(Chrys.), Pauperum (Vulg.), ‘the poor’ (AV., RV.): it is the 
giver, not the recipients, that is in question. The verb implies 
perscnal distribution to many, and that the act is done once for 
all: he could not habitually give away aZ his goods. The ‘all’ 
continues the emphatic repetition of was: throughout he makes 
the supposition as strong as possible. We have jojo in Rom. 
xii. 20 and in the LXX (Num. xi. 4, 18; Deut. viii. 3, 16 of the 
manna; and often) In class. Grk. it is used of feeding 
children and young animals with pwypoi, * morsels ’ (freq. in LX X) : 
Vepíov, ‘sop,’ John xii. 26. Si disfribuero im cibos pauperum 
(Vulg.), iasumam in alimoniam (Calv.), insumam alendis egenis 
Beza 


- adr vapabé .. . Tva xavðbńoopar. ‘And (even) if I deliver up 
myself to be burned.’ Literally, ‘deliver up my body, so that I 
shall be burned.’ In the N.T. iva is often used where result is 
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prominent and purpose in the background. It expresses a 
* purposive result,” the subjective intention shading off into the 
objective effect; and hence the use of the future: ix. 18; Gal. 
iL 4; John vii. 3, xvii. 2, etc. True love, as he proceeds to 
show, does not need the supreme crises which call for the 
sacrifice of all that one possesses or of one's life,—a sacrifice 
which might be made without true love: it manifests itself at all 
times and inall circumstances. Sacrifices made without love may 
profit other people, but they do not profit the man himself. 
Non charitas de martyrio, sed martyrium nascitur ex charitate 
(Primasius). St Paul is not thinking of burning as a punishment, 
which it was not, nor of the branding of slaves, but of the most 
painful death which any one can voluntarily suffer. It was from 
this text that Dr. Richard Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
preached at Oxford before the burning of Ridley and Latimer, 
16th October 1555. Comp. zapédwxav rà owpara avrüv eis rip 
(Dan. iii. 28, Theod. 95), which may be in the Apostle's mind, and 
mup TO c'àpa. tapadovres, of the Indians (Joseph. B.J. vit. viii. 7). 

In each of the three suppositions we have a different result : 
‘I produce nothing of value’ (v. 1); ‘I am of no value’ (v. 2); 
‘I gain nothing of value’ (v. 3. The man who possessed all the 
gifts mentioned might be useful to the Church, but in character 
he would be worthless, if the one indispensable thing were 
lacking. The gifts are not valueless, but he is. 


It is by no means certain that xav0jcouac (D E FG L, Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Aeth. Goth., Method. Bas. Tert.), to which cavOjowyar (C K, Chrys.) give 
additional support, is the right Vd The evidence for xavyjowuar 
(N A B 17, Aegyptt., Orig. Lat. MSS. known to Jer.) is very strong, and 
WH. (425. p. 117) argue strongly in favour of it. Clement of Rome (Cor. 
lv.) may be referring to the passage with this reading when he says, 
* Many gave themselves up (éavroós mapéówxa») to slavery, and receiving 
the price paid for themselves fed (éjóusar) others.” If xavyjowuas be 
adopted, it belongs to both clauses, not to the second only ; *If I should 
dole away my goods in alms, and if I should give up my very body, all 
for the sake of glory, while I have no love, I am not a whit the better.’ 

But, as in the case of ue8wrárew (v. 2), we must consider more than the 
external evidence. Which would the Apostle be more likely to write, and 
which would be more likely to be changed by a copyist? ‘ Surrender my 
body,' without saying how or to whom, is an unlikely expression. In the 
two preceding verses nothing is said about the presence of an unworthy 
motive, but only the absence of the one indispensable motive. And the 
introduction of the unworthy motive spoils the all-important * and have no 
love.’ No need to say that, if the motive is self-glorification. If the 
thought of Dan. iii might have led a copyist to change xavxfjewya: into 
xavO o wpat, it might equally well have led the — to write xaußêno wpa 
or xavOjcouac: comp. foBecav éra» Tvpos (Heb. xi. 34). And if the 
original reading had been xavx*jewuat, would not xavôńhowpa: have been a 
more common reading than xavÓ/couav? Cyprian twice quotes, sť /radidero 

meum ut ardeam, cáritatem autem non habeam (Test. iii. 3; De 
cath. eccl. unit. 14), and the author of the tract on Re-baptism (13) has 
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etsi corpus meum tradidero, tta ut exurar .igni, dilectionem autem non 


The attractive suggestion of Stanley (p. 231) and of Lightfoot 
Colossians, p. 156, ed. 1875; p. 394, ed. 1892) that St Paul is thinking of 
** the Indian's tomb," with its tful inscription, which he may have seen 
at Athens, confirms the reading xav. rather than xavx., but it suits either. 
The tomb was still to be seen in Plutarch's time (Alexander 69), and the 
inscription ran thus ; ** Zarmano-chegas, an Indian from Bargosa, according 
to the traditional customs of Indians, made himself immortal, and lies here 
(éavràór dwradavaricas xetrac), He had burnt himself alive on the funeral 

yre. But it is more likely that St Paul would think of Jewish examples 
T Macc. ii. 59). 

Youliw (K) for ywpulew (X A BC D, etc.) is the correction of a copyist 
who did not see the significance of the aorist. 

With o9» (BC D F KL, not o00ér, & A) ó$eXo0uat, comp. Matt, vi. 1, 
vii. 22, 23, xvi. 26. 


4-7. The Apostle, having shown the moral worthlessness 
and unproductiveness of the man who has many supernatural 
gifts and performs seemingly heroic acts without love, now 
depicts in rapturous praise the character that consists of just this 
one indispensable virtue. Every one of the moral excellences 
which he enumerates tells, for they are no mere abstractions, but 
are based on experience, and are aimed at the special faults 
exhibited by the Corinthians. And just as he personifies Sin, 
Death, and the Law in Romans, so here he personifies Love. 
The rhythm becomes lyrical. 

We have fourteen descriptive statements in pairs. The 
first pair of characteristics has both members positive. Four 
pairs of negative characteristics follow, the last member being 
stated both negatively and positively (v. 6); and then we have 
two more pairs of positive characteristics (v. 7). 

'H åyárn paxpobupet, xpnorederas® 

‘H dyáwy od Snot, o) weprepeveras, 

où $vcioÜrat, obk doxnporei, 

ob fyret rà éavríjs, où wapotiverat, 

od Noylferas rd xaxdy, où xaípe. éxi ry dduclg, 


ourxalpe: è ry dAndelg’ 
wdvra oréye:, wdyvra wisrevet, 
wdvra rite, márra vropévet. 


4. paxpoduper. ‘Is long-suffering, long-tempered,’ longanimis 
(Erasm.): it is slow to anger, slow to take offence or to inflict 
punishment.* While tropovy (2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4, xii. 12; Luke 
only in the Gospels, etc.) is endurance of suffering without 
giving way, paxpoOvuia (2 Cor. vi. 6; Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22, etc. ; 
not in the Gospels) is patience of injuries without paying back. 

* Quod si te illud movet, quod solemus eam quam Graeci paxpoOuplay 


vocant, Jonganimitatem interpretari, animadvertere licet a corpore ad animum 
multa verba transferri, sicut ab animo ad corpus (Aug. De gwantilate animae 


xvii. 30). 
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It is the opposite of ó£vÓvuía, ‘quick’ or ‘short temper’: 
comp. Jas. i. 19, and the adaptation of these verses in Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 49. 

oreverax. ‘Is kind in demeanour,’ ‘plays the gentle 
part! While paxpof. gives the passive side in reference to 
injuries received, xpyor. gives the active side in reference 
to benefits bestowed. Nowhere else in the Bible is xpyorevea Ca. 
found, but xpgorórgs and xpyords are frequent in both the LXX 
and N.T. See Clem. Rom. Cor. 18. 

Á dydwy od [qAoL. 'H åyárņ is repeated at the beginning 
of the negative characteristics; it is to be taken with ob (9Aoi, 
not with xpyoreverar. ‘Love knows neither jealousy nor envy.’ 
The verb covers both vices, and perhaps others; ‘boil (féw) 
with hatred or jealousy’ is apparently the original meaning 
(Acts vii. 9, xvii. 5; Jas. iv. » Contrast xii. 31, xiv. 1, 39; 
2 Cor. xi. 2. To covet good gifts is right, to envy gifted 
persons is wrong; for envy and jealousy lead to division and 
strife (iii. 1). 

od wepwepeverar. ‘Does not play the braggart’ (méprepos); 
late Greek, and not elsewhere in the Bible. Marcus Aurelius 
couples it with yAoxpeverGar, xal koXaxevev, xal dperxederGar 
(v. 5). Ostentation is the chief idea. Clem. Alex. (Paed. 111. 

. P 251 mdi ; nid nn yap 6 xadAwmopds, meperrórgros 
xai áxpe xev (póacw. Origen applies it especially to 
intellectual — Cicero (Ef. ad Attic. 1. xiv. 4) uses it of 
rhetorical display. Tert. (De Pat. 12) translates; non protervum 
sapit, which is not so very different from Chrys. (ad loc.) où 
™powereverat. Hesychius says that the méprepos is perà BXaxtías 
érapopevos. Evidently the word had various shades of meaning : 
see Wetstein and Suicer. But the idea of ostentatious boasting 
leads easily to the next point. 

oò $ucioórav. ‘Does not puff itself out’ (iv. 6, 18, 19, v. 2, 
vii. 1; Col ii 18; and not elsewhere in the N.T.) “He 
who subjects himself to his neighbour in love can never be 
humiliated” (Basil to Atarbius, Ef. 65). 


A third 4 dyday between ob fot and ob srepmrep. (NACDEFGKL, 
Syrr. Goth.) is probably not genuine (om. B 17 and eer cursives, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm. Grk. and Lat. Fathers). 'H dydwy at the beginning of the 
postre and of the negative characteristics is in place; a third is super- 

uo If it be inserted, it belongs, like the other two, to ipe follows. 
The punctuation, 7) áyáry paxpodupet, xpnoreveras dj deyámm, ob $no À 
dydrn, is clumsy. 


5. oók ácynpovet. Comp. vii. 36. In both places * behave 
unmannerly, rather than ‘suffer shame’ or ‘seem vile’ (Deut. 


xxv. 3), is the meaning. Love is tactful, and does nothing 
that would raise a blush: som agit indecenter (Calv.), indecore 
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(Beza), rather than non est ambitiosa (Vulg.), fastidiosa (Erasm.). 
The verb occurs in LXX, but nowhere else in N.T., excepting 
vi. 36. M. Aurelius (xi. 1) assigns properties to the rational 
soul (Aoyuc] jvyoj) which remind us of those which the Apostle 
pe to dyary, e.g. Td duy rots wAnciov, koi dAnOeaa, oi 
a e 
Tà éavrs. ‘Its own interests’: x. 24, 33. This makes 
nobler sense than the reading ro py éavrůs (B, Clem-Alex.). 
That Love does not try to defraud would be bathos here. 
This statement perhaps looks back to the law-suits in ch. vi. 

où mapofóvera. Not merely ‘does not fly into a rage,’ but 
‘does not yield to provocation’: it is not embittered by 
injuries, whether real or supposed. Elsewhere in N.T. only 
of St Paul's spirit being provoked at the numerous idols in 
Athens (Acts xvii. 16): in LXX frequent of great anger. The 
‘contention’ between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 39) was a 
wapofvapes: see Westcott on Heb. x. 24. 

od NoyiLerar rd xaxóv. When there is no question that it 
has received an injury, Love ‘doth not register the evil’; 
it stores up no resentment, and bears no malice. Comp. tw 
xaxíay Tov wAnotou py Aoyí[«cÓ« dv rais xapdiats paw (Zech. 
vii. 17) For this sense of ‘reckoning’ see 2 Cor. v. 19; 
Rom. iv. 8; cf. Philem. 18. Neither son cogitat malum (Vulg.) 
nor son suspicatur malum (Grot.) does justice to either the 
verb or the article: rò xaxóv is ‘the evil done to it.’ 


6. oð xaípe dm d8ixig. ‘Rejoiceth not over unrighteous- 
ness,’ the wrongdoing committed by others (Rom. i. 32). It 
cannot sympathize with what is evil. Chrys. misses the point 
in saying that Love does not rejoice over those who sufer 
wrong, Tois kaks TdcXovst, It is quite true that there is no 
Schadenfreude in Love, no gloating over the misfortunes of 
others; but that is not the meaning here. Love cannot share 
the glee of the successful transgressor. 

cvryatpe. Sè Tfj adnOeig. So far from feeling satisfaction 
at the misdeeds of others, Love ‘rejoices with the Truth.’ 
Here Truth is personified, and Love and Truth rejoice together: 
comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 8; Jas. iii. 14; 1 John v. 6. The truth of 
the Gospel is not meant, but Truth in its widest sense, as 
opposed to dda (2 Thess. ii. 12; Rom. ii. 8), and therefore 
equivalent to Goodness. The change of preposition, from ézé 
to cvv, is ignored in the AV. Non gaudet super iniquitatem, 
congaudet autem veritati (Vulg.). Love sympathizes with all 
that is really good in others. 

The seven negatives would become monotonous if they 
Were continued. By giving an affirmative antithesis to the 
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last of them St Paul prepares the way for a return to positive 
characteristics. 


7. návra réya. The meaning of the verb is somewhat 
uncertain. It occurs only Ecclus. vii. 17 in LXX, of the fool 
who will not be able to conceal the matter, Aóyov oréġar: and 
only here, ix. 12, and 1 Thess. iii 1, 5 in N.T. ‘Covereth,’ 
and so ‘excuseth’ would make sense here, but not such good 
sense as the other meaning of the verb, ‘is proof against,’ and 
so ‘forbeareth, endureth,’ which seems to be the meaning in 
all four places in the N.T. The second meaning springs from 
the first. ‘To cover’ is ‘to protect,’ and ‘to protect’ is ‘to 
keep off’ rain, foes, troubles, etc., and therefore to be proof 
against them or endure them. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. 1, 
where the Vulg. has non sustinentes, v. 5, non sustinens, and in 
ix. 12, omnia sustinemus, while here it has omnia sufert. The 
root is connected with /egere, ‘deck,’ ‘thatch.’ 

ndvra morese. This does not mean, as Calvin points out, 
that a Christian is to allow himself to be fooled by every 
rogue, or to pretend that he believes that white is black. But 
in doubtful cases he will prefer being too generous in his 
conclusions to suspecting another unjustly. While he is patient 
with (oréye) the mischief which his neighbour undoubtedly 
does, he credits him with good intentions, which he perhaps 
does not possess. 

This characteristic, with the next pair, forms a climax. 
When Love has no evidence, it believes the best. When 
the evidence is adverse, it hopes for the best And when 
hopes are repeatedly disappointed, it still courageously waits. 
The four form a chiasmus, the second being related to the 
third as the first to the last. While oréye refers to present 
trials, ùropévet covers the future also. It is that cheerful and 
loyal fortitude which, having done all without apparent success, 
still stands and endures, whether the ingratitude of friends or 
the persecution of foes. "Throughout the Pauline Epistles it 
is assumed that the Christian is likely to be persecuted ; 1 Thess. 
i. 6, iii. 3, 7 ; 2 Thess. i. 4, 6; Rom. v. 3, viii. 35, xii. 12, etc. 

One result of all this is closely connected with the subject 
of the preceding and of the following chapter—the well-being 
of the Christian body, as a whole consisting of many unequally 
gifted members: praecipuus scopus est quam sit necessaria caritas 
ad conservandam ecclesiae unitatem (Calvin). 


8-18. Having shown the worthlessness of supernatural gifts, 
if love is absent, and the supreme excellence of a character 
in which love is dominant, St Paul now shows that love is 
superior to all the gifts, because they are for this world only, 
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whereas love is for both time and eternity. “This is the 
crowning glory of love, that it is imperishable” (Stanley); it 
abides until and beyond the supreme crisis of the Last Day. 


8. H dydwy od8dwore wíwre. In making this new point 
the nominative is again repeated, and with good effect. And 
the new point is reached without difficulty. From tropéve: to 
ov). wimre. is an easy transition. "That which withstands all 
assaults and is not crushed by either the shortcomings of 
comrades or the violence of opponents, will stand firm and 
unshaken. In the N.T., vérrew is nearly always literal; but 
comp. Tov vópov piav kepaíay wecety (Luke xvi. 17). In class. 
Grk., ovdérore is stronger than oŭrore; but in late Grk. strong 
forms lose their strength and become the common forms: 
ovderore occurs fifteen or sixteen times in the N.T., ov... 
wore Only 2 Pet. i. 21; comp. Eph. v. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 
2 Pet. i. 1o. 

From the statement that ‘Love never faileth’ but *abideth' 
after death, has been inferred the doctrine that the saints at 
rest pray for those on earth. Calvin vigorously attacks this 
inference, as if it were harmful to believe in such a result 
of love. The inference is, no doubt, somewhat remote from the 
context. 


The reading wlrre (N° A B C* 17, 47, Nyss. Ambrst. Aug.) is to be 
preferred to éxrirre: (DEF GK LP, Vulg., Tert. Cypr.), which perhaps 
comes from Rom. ix. 6. Chrys. reads éxrirre, and explains that 
Christians must never hate their persecutors. They hate the evil deeds, 
which are the devil's work, but not the doers, for they are the work of 
God. But otdérore mirre: means more than this, as what follows shows. 


etre Bé mpojretia,, xatapynPycovra. St Paul now takes up 
again the comparison between Love and the special gifts. 
Tested by the attribute of durability, Love exceeds all these 
xaplopara. And here the AV. improves on the Greek. The 
varied rendering of xarapyeioĝa, ‘fail,’ ‘vanish away,’ ‘be done 
away, is more pleasing than the repetition of the same word ; 
and the making the first xarapy. a verbal contradiction of 
obóérore mimre is effective. 

The repeated «tre is depreciatory; it suggests indifference 
as to the existence of gifts of which the use was at best 
temporary. ‘But as to prophesyings, if there be any, they 
shall be done away.’ Excepting Luke xiii. 7 and Heb. ii. 14, 
xarapyeiv, ‘to put out of action,’ is wholly Pauline in the N.T. 
It is found in all four groups, but is specially common in this 
group of the Pauline Epp. In the LXX, only in Ezra. Three 
prominent yapicpara are taken in illustration of the transitory 
character of the gifts: to have gone through all would have 
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been tedious. And the yAdoca: are dropped in v. 9. Obviously, 
they will be *rendered idle "Tongues were a rapturous mode 
of addressing God; and no such rapture would be needed 
when the spirit was in His immediate presence. But Tongues 
seem to have ceased first of all the gifts. The plur. rpopyreta 
indicates different kinds of inspired preaching; but yvoc«s 
(x A, etc.) is a corruption to harmonize with the preceding 
plurals. 


9. Again we have a chiasmus: prophesyings, knowledge 
(v. 8), know, prophesy (9). Both will be done away, for it is 
from a part only, and not from the whole, that we get to know 
anything of the truth, and from a part only that we prophesy. 
We cannot know, and therefore cannot preach, the whole 
truth, but only fragments. Knowledge and prophecy are useful 
as lamps in the darkness, but they will be useless when the 
eternal Day has dawned; ó yàp uéAAuv Bios roírev dvevders. 
In both clauses éx pépous is emphatic. Bishop Butler has 
shown that here complete knowledge even of a part is imposs- 
ible, for we cannot have this until we know its full relation 
to the whole; and, in order to do that, we must have full 
knowledge of the whole, which is impossible.* 


10. ‘But when there shall have come that which is com- 
plete, that which is from a part will be done away’; chiasmus 
again. Ubi perventum ad metam fuerit, tunc cessabunt adjumenta 
cursus (Calv.). We might have expected St Paul to put it in 
this way, yet he does not. He does not say, *But when we 
shall have come to the perfection of the other world,’ etc. He 
is so full of the thought of the Second Advent, that he represents 
the perfection as coming to us. ‘ When it shall have come’; 
then, but not till then. The Apostle is saying nothing about 
the cessation of yapiopara in this life: prophesyings and know- 
ledge might always be useful. All that he asserts is, that 
these things will have no use when completeness is revealed ; 
and therefore they are inferior to Love. Luther renders ró éx 
pépovs, das Stickwerk. 


In order to make the ‘then and not till then’ clearer, K L, Syrr. 

rys. and some other witnesses insert róre before rd éx Lépovs: om. 
NABD*FG P, Latt. Arm. Aeth. Goth., etc. Chrys. points out that it 
is only the partial, fragmentary knowledge that will be done away. 


11. Illustration suggested by rò réA«ov: itis very inadequate, 
but it will serve. The difference between a viris and a réAaos 


* "Ex uépovs is fairly common in both LXX and N.T. Other adverbial 
expressions are dwd 4épovs, which marks a contrast with the whole less 
clearly than éx 4. (2 Cor. i. 14, ii. 5), dod mépos (xiv. 27), and xarà pépos 
(Heb. ix. 5). 
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is as nothing compared with the difference between the twilight 
of this world and the brightness of the perfect Day, but it will 
help us to understand this. In order to confirm vv. 8-ro, the 
Apostle appeals to personal experience. *When I was a child, 
I used to talk, think, and reason as a child: now that I am 
become a man, I have done away with the child's ways. RV. 
has ‘felt’ for éfpóvovv, which is no improvement on the * under- 
stood’ of AV. A mental process is meant (xi. 20, xii. 3, etc.), 
of which éAoyfopuny, ‘calculated’ (2 Cor. v. 19, xi. 5, etc.) is a 
development. Loguebar, sapiebam, cogitabam (Vulg.); but ratio- 
dnabar (Beza, Beng.) is better than cogitabam. Comp. Numera 
annos fuos, et pudebit eadem velle quae volueras puer (Seneca, 
Ep. 27). 
The antithesis between réAetos (ii. 6) and rios (iii. 1) is freq. (xiv. 20; 
Eph. iv. 13, 14). The mid. imperf. fun» is not found, except as a doubtful 
reading, in class. Grk., but it is not rare in later writers: Gal. i. 10; Matt. 
xxiii. 30, xxv. 35, 36, 43; Acts xxvii. 37, and perhaps xi. 11. See Veitch, 
p.200. The perf. xarfpynxa indicates a change of state which still con- 
tinues ; the emancipation from childish things took place as a matter of 
course, ultro, libenier, sine labore (Beng. ), and it continues. 
In each case ws »frios follows the verb (N A B 17, Vulg. Aeth.), and 


the dé after őre is an interpolation (om. &* A B D*); the contrast is more 
emphatic without it. 


19. Brdropev yàp äpri 8° dodmrpou èv aiviypan. ‘For we see 
at present by means of a mirror in a riddle.’ The yap confirms 
the preceding illustration ; for as childhood to manhood, so this 
life to the life to come. The argument is a fortiori. If adults 
have long since abandoned their playthings and primers, how 
much more will the reflected glimpses of truth be abandoned, 
when the whole truth is directly seen. Almost certainly, 5° ror- 
rpov means ‘dy means of a mirror,’ not ‘through a mirror.’ Ancient 
mirrors were of polished metal, and Corinthian mirrors were 
famous; but the best of them would give an imperfect and 
somewhat distorted reflexion, and Corinthian Christians would 
not possess the best (i. 26). To see a friend’s face in a cheap 
mirror would be very different from looking at the friend. This 
world reflects God so imperfectly as to perplex us ; all that we see 
is êv aivíyparı. The word occurs nowhere else in the N.T., but 
is freq. in the LXX. Probably Num. xii. 8 is in St Paul's mind: 
crópa karà ordpa Aadjow airy, èv ebeu kal ov Ò aiveypárwv. * 
Other words for ‘mirror’ are évorrpov and xatorrpov. Comp. 


* This passage led to the Rabbinical tradition that Moses had seen God 
through a clean window, but the Prophets through a dirty one (Bachmann, 
ad /oc. p. 409 n.). There are two metaphors in Num. xii. 8, which St Paul 
mixes: BAéwew ér divlyuarc is somewhat incongruous. But to condemn ér 
du. as a gloss is a violent expedient. A gloss would have been more 
harmonious with the text. 
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2 Cor. iii. 18. Tertullian wrongly thinks of a window-pane made 
of horn, which is only semi-transparent; fer corneum specular. 
But a window with horn or /apis specularis would be déorrpov, not 
ésorrpov. See Smith, D. Ant. i. p. 686. Others explain the dd 
as meaning that in a mirror one seems to see ¢hrough the surface 
to the reflected objects. 

Tóre Bé mpdcwnov wpós wpócwmrov. ‘But then (when to réActoy 
shall have come) face to face’; xpoowrov r. mp being an adverb 
after BAGrozev. The expression is Hebraistic ; Gen. xxxii. 30: 
comp. mp. xarà mp. Deut. xxxiv. 1o. 

Our knowledge of divine things in this life cannot be direct: 
all comes through the distorting medium of human thought and 
human language, figures, types, symbols, etc. Even those who 
are illumined by the Spirit can give only a few rays of the truth, 
and those not direct, but reflected. Even the Gospel is a riddle, 
compared with the full light of the life to come. Here our 
knowledge is mediate, the result of inference and instruction ; it 
is partial and confused ; a piecemeal succession of broken lights. 
There it will be immediate, complete, and clear; a connected 
and simultaneous illumination. The imperfection of our know- 
ledge, even of revealed truth, is not sufficiently recognized ; and 
hence the rejection of Christianity by so many thoughtful people. 
Christians often claim to know more than it is possible to know. 
They forget how much of the Bible is symbolical. See Goudge, 
p. 122. i 
pre ywejoke èx pépous. In realizing what is true of all of us, 
St Paul returns to his own personal experience; ‘ At present I 
get to know from a part only, but then I shall know in full even 
as I was known also in full, once for all,’ by God from all eternity. 
Or the aorist may refer to Christ's knowledge of him at his 
conversion. For ércywwxev, which is very frequent in Luke 
(i. 4, v. 22, etc.) and in St Paul (Rom. i. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, etc.), 
see Lightfoot on Col. i. 9, and J. A. Robinson on Eph. i. 17, 
p. 248. It is difficult to believe that here the compound is not 
meant to indicate more complete knowledge than the simple 
verb: but it does not follow from this that the compound always 
does so. In any case, xaOws xai ereyvio6byy is a bold way of 
expressing the completeness of future illumination; human 
knowledge is to equal (xa@ws, ‘exactly as’) divine. Comp. 
Philo (De Cherub. $ 32, p. 159 ;) viv óre Copev yvopióp«0a. pňov 
f) yvwpi{opev. In this verse we have yivwoxw in all three voices. 


D*FG, Vulg. Arm. Goth., Tert. Cypr. omit. ydp, but it is well 
attested (N A B K L P, Copt.). 


18. vert 84 péver. ‘So then, when all the other gifts have 
been reduced to nothing by the glories of the Return, there 
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remain just these three.’ The vw is not temporal, but logical, 
and the & expresses the contrast between the transitory gifts just 
mentioned and those here; ‘But, as you see, there abideth ': 
comp. xii. 18, 20; Heb. ix. 26. The singular peve is not a slip 
in grammar: the three virtues are a triplet distinguished by a 
durability which the brilliant yapiopara, so coveted by the 
Corinthians, do not possess; for the triplet will survive the 
Second Advent.* In the progress which is possible in the other 
world there will be room for Faith and Hope, but there will be 
no room for Tongues, prophesyings, healings, or miracles. The 
character which is built upon those three survives death and 
abides in eternity. Goodness is far more enduring, because far 
more akin to God, than the greatest capacities for usefulness. 
Even in this world these gifts are not indispensable. One can 
be a good Christian without Tongues or prophesying ; but one 
cannot be a good Christian without Faith, Hope, and Love. 

Lov è rovrov À dydwy. ‘And out of these (partitive 
genitive) Love is greater.’ Mentally, perhaps, the Apostle puts Love, 
about which he has said so much, into one class, and the other 
two virtues into another. But, however we explain the com- 
parative (cf. Mt. xxiii. 11), and the simplest explanation is that 
péywrros had become almost obsolete (J. H. Moulton, Gr. i. 
p. 78), there is no doubt about the meaning ; Love is superior to 
the other two. Why is it superior, seeing that all three are 
eternal? Not perhaps because Faith and Hope concern the 
individual, while Love embraces the whole Christian society: swa 
enim cuique fides ac spes prodest; caritas ad alios diffunditur 
(Calv.) Rather, Love is the root of the other two; *Love 
believeth all things, hopeth all things.’ We trust those whom 
we love, and we hope for what we love. Again, Faith and Hope 
are purely human; or, at most, angelic; the virtues of creatures. 
Love is Divine. Deus non dicitur fides aut spes absolute, amor 
dicitur (Beng.). 

For the triplet comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, v. 5; Gal. v. 5, 6; Col. 
i 4, 5; Heb. vi. 10-12; Resch, Agraphka, pp. 155f. Comp. 
also St John's triplet, Light, Life, and Love. 


* But ** when a verb occurs in the 3rd person in an introductory manner 
it is often used in the singular number, though the subject may be in the 
plural." Thus ‘‘ what cares these roarers for the name of king?” Yet, even 
without this inversion, two or more kindred subjects may have a singular verb 
(Mark iv. 41; Matt. v. 18, vi. 19) J. H. Moulton, Gr. i. p. 58; Blass, 
$ 11. 3, $44. 3. 
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XIV. 1-40. THE SUBJECT OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS 
CONCLUDED. 


In ch. xii the human body was given as an intsructive 
illustration of a Christian Church. In xiii. it was shown that the 
principle which ought to quicken and regulate every member of 
the Church is love. In xiv. the influence of this principle is 
traced in the selection of the gifts that are most useful to the 
whole body, and also in the manner of employing them. 
Following after love does not impede the desire for special gifts, 
but it regulates it. The love which seeks not its own advantage 
must prefer a gift which benefits all to one which is a delight and 
a help to no one but its possessor. Not that the latter is to be 
despised ; God does not bestow worthless gifts: but it is possible 
to mar any gift by misusing it. 

The chapter has four divisions: (1) Prophesying or inspired 
preaching is superior to Tongues, both in reference to believers 
and to unbelievers, 1-25. (2) Regulations for the orderly 
exercise of these two gifts in Christian assemblies, 26—33. (3) 
Regulations respecting women, 34-36. (4) Conclusion of the 
subject, 37—40. 

In the first and main portion of the chapter the superiority 
of inspired preaching to Tongues is stated at once (2-5); and 
this is supported by two series of arguments (6-11 and 14-19) 
connected with two exhortations (12, 13). The whole chapter 
shows that ‘prophesying’ is not the gift of prediction, but that 
of preaching; and that ‘Tongues’ are not foreign languages, 
but a mode of utterance different from all human language. 

The main result of the chapter is that, just as it is love which 
gives value to character and conduct (xiii.), so it is love which 
teaches the true value and proper use of the charismata. See 
Zahn, Zntrod. to N.T. i. p. 280. 


You are right in desiring these supernatural gifts, but 
lake care that you do so from the right motive; and the 
right motive ts love. Those gifts which benefit others are to 
be preferred to those which glorify ourselves ; hence inspired 
preaching ts more to be desired than Tongues. In the 
congregation, Tongues (unless interpreted at once) are a 
hindrance to worship. Even the experienced cannot join in 
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devotions which they do not understand, while the inex- 
perienced or the unbelievers, tf any be present, are lost in 
contemptuous amazement. But inspired preaching ts a great 
help to all who hear tt, whether believing or unbelieving. 

Unless an interpreter is present, Tongues should be 
exercised in private. In public worship, all who are inspired 
to preach may do so in turn, and the whole Church, including 
themselves, will be the gainer. 

This does not apply to women. So far from preaching, 
they ought not even to ask questions. 

In all matters of public worship decorum and order must 
be studied. 


1 What you have to do, therefore, is persistently to strive to 
make this love your own, while you continue to long to have the 
gifts of the Spirit, and especially to be inspired to preach. ?For 
he who speaks in a Tongue is speaking, not to men, but to God, 
for no man can understand one who in a state of rapture is 
speaking mystic secrets. It is otherwise with one who is 
inspired to preach : he does speak to men, and to good purpose, 
—words of faith to build them up, words of hope to quicken 
them, words of love to hearten and console. ‘ Not that Tongues 
are useless; one who exercises this gift may build up his own 
spiritual life by it: but the inspired preacher builds up the 
spiritual life of the Church. 5 Now I could wish that you should 
all have the gift of Tongues ; but I would greatly prefer that you 
should be inspired to preach, this being far more important, 
unless, of course, the Tongues should at once be interpreted, 
so that the Church may thereby receive spiritual advantage. 
ê But, Brethren, seeing that Tongues without explanation are 
useless, suppose that, when next I visit you, I speak with 
Tongues, what good shall I do you, if I shall fail to explain 
to you some glimpse of the unseen or some knowledge of truth, 
the one to inspire you, the other to instruct you? 7 Why, there 
are instruments which, although lifeless, make a sound,—a pipe, 
for instance, or a harp; yet if they make no distinction in the 
notes, how is one to know the tune which the pipe or the harp is 
playing? ’A trumpet-blast is a still stronger instance: if that 
gives an uncertain sound, who will get ready for battle? It is 
just the same with you: if with your tongue you do not make 
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intelligible speech, how is one to know what you are saying? 
For you might as well be saying it to the winds. 1! Well, then, 
if I show that I do not understand the meaning of the language 
used, the person who speaks to me will conclude that I talk 
gibberish, just as from my point of view he is talking gibberish 
to me; and we both wish that we could talk to some advantage. 
13 [t is just the same with you: seeing that you are so enthusiastic 
for inspirations, let it be for the spiritual advantage of the Church 
that you seek to abound in them. 218 Therefore he that speaks in 
a Tongue should pray that he may be able to interpret what he 
utters. 1* For if I am praying in a Tongue, it is quite true that 
my spirit is praying, but my understanding is doing no good. 
15 What does that imply? I must go on praying with the spirit, 
that, of course, for my own sake: but for the sake of others I 
must pray with the understanding also. I must sing with the 
spirit, but I must sing with the understanding also. !6 Else, 
suppose that you are blessing God in ecstasy, how is he who 
has no experience of such things to say the Amen at your giving 
of thanks, seeing that he does not know what you are saying? 
17 For although you are giving thanks beautifully, yet the other is 
getting no spiritual advantage. 218I thank God I have the gift 
of Tongues in a higher degree than all of you. 19 Nevertheless, 
in public worship I would rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, and thereby give others also some solid instruction, 
than thousands and thousands of words in an ecstatic Tongue. 

39 My brethren, do not behave as if you were still children in 
mind: and it is childish to prefer what glitters to what does 
good. Of course, in jealousy and ill-will be children, nay, be 
very babes; but in mind behave as full-grown men. ?!In the 
great Prophet of the old Covenant it stands written that, because 
Israel would not obey God's word spoken in language which 
they could understand, thay would be punished in being conquered 
by Assyrians whose language they could not understand, and 
that even this sign would fail to teach them obedience. 
3? This shows us that unintelligible Tongues are a sign, not of 
course to those who believe, but to those who fail to do so; 
while inspired preaching is for the benefit, not of those who do 
not believe, but of those who do. 35 Consequently, if, when you 
all meet together in one place for public worship, you one after 
another do nothing but speak with Tongues, and there come in 
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those who have no experience of such things, —and still more so 
if unbelievers come in,—will they not say that you must be mad? 
“ Whereas, if one after another you utter inspired teaching, and 
there comes in an unbeliever,—and still more so if an inexperi- 
enced brother comes in,—by preacher after preacher he is con- 
vinced of his sinfulness, his heart is searched, % its secret evils 
are revealed to him, and the blessed result will be that he 
humbles himself before God and man, and from that moment 
proclaims that, little as he thought so till then, it is God who is 
with you. 

26 How then does the matter stand, Brethren? Whenever 
you meet together for worship, each of you is ready to manifest 
some gift, —to sing a song of praise, to give instruction, to reveal 
a truth, to utter a Tongue, or to interpret one. By all means 
exercise the gifts with which you have been endowed, always 
provided that they are exercised to build up the spiritual life of 
others and not to glorify yourselves. *'If those who speak with 
Tongues are preferred, let only two, or at most three, speak in 
any one meeting, and one at a time, and let one interpreter serve 
for each. ?9But if no interpreter be present, let whoever has 
this gift be silent in public worship, and exercise it in private 
between himself and God. ?° And of those who are inspired to 
preach, let two or three speak in each meeting, and let the rest of 
them exercise the gift of discernment as to what is being spoken. 
9 But if a revelation be made to one of those who thus sit 
listening, let the preacher give place to him. 31! For he can stop 
and be silent, and in this way it will be in the power of all of 
the inspired to preach one by one, so that all, whether inspired 
or not, may learn something and be quickened. *® Yes, he can 
stop: an inspired man's spirit is under the inspired man's control, 
for the God who inspires him is a God, not of turbulence, but of 
peace. This holds good of all the assemblies of His people. 

54 When I say that all in turn may preach, I do not include 
your wives. They must keep silence in the assemblies. Utter- 
ance, whether in a Tongue or in preaching, is not allowed to 
them, for this would violate the rule of subjection which has been 
imposed upon them since the Fall. 3 Even their asking questions, 
which might seem to be compatible with subjection, cannot be 
allowed in the assemblies. Let them ask their own husbands at 
home, and the husbands can ask in the assembly. It is shameful 
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for a woman to speak there. % Perhaps you think that you have 
the right to do as you please in such matters. What? are you 
the Mother-Church, or the only Church, that you make such 
claims? 

57 If any one claims to be inspired as a preacher or in any 
other way, let him give evidence of his inspiration by recognizing 
that what I am writing to you is inspired; it is the Lord's 
command. *But if any one fails to recognize this, I have no 
more to say. God deals with such. 38So then, my Brethren, 
the sum of the whole discussion is this. Long earnestly to be 
inspired to preach, and if any one has the gift of Tongues, do 
not forbid him to use it. But let everything be done in accord- 
ance with natural feelings of propriety as well as established 
rule. 


l. Awkere thy Ayr, DnAoóre è Trà mvevpgarixá. This verse 
looks back to xii. 31, and sums up the two preceding chapters. 
The Corinthians are to follow with persistence (Rom. ix. 30, 31, 
xiv. 19; 1 Thess. v. 15, etc.) ‘the more excellent way,’ and to 
desire with intensity (xii. 31, xiv. 39; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17) 
supernatural gifts; but (more than all the rest) that they may be 
inspired to preach. The iva is definitive, not telic. For the other 
meaning of (yAo)», ‘boil with envy and hatred,’ comp. xiii. 4. 
Love is a grace, which all Christians by earnest endeavour can 
attain. Prophesying, Tongues, etc. are gifts, which may be 
eagerly desired, but which no amount of effort can secure. 
Those alone receive them to whom they are given (xii. 11). The 
Apostle assures them that his praise of love does not mean that 
the gifts are to be despised. But no man is made morally the 
better by a gift, for character depends upon personal effort. Yet 
the gifts may be instruments of personal improvement, as well as 
of service to others, although the latter is of higher importance: 
hence paAAov 86 tva mpopnreyre. For (yAovre see Mayor on 
Jas. iv. 2, p. 128.* 


9. ‘For he who speaketh in a Tongue, not to men doth he 
speak, but to God, for no man heareth him (to any purpose). 
This meaning of dxovew comes out clearly in comparing Acts 
ix 7 and xxii. 9. In the one place the men hear the voice; in 
the other they did not hear the voice of Him who was speaking 
to Saul, Ze. they heard a sound but did not hear it as words 

* Magna distantia est inter res temporales et spiritales : temporales enim, 
cum non habentur, multum desiderantur ; si vero habeantur, fastidiunt atque 


vilescunt: spiritales autem, cum non habentur, minus desiderantur ; cum vero 
habentur, magis magisque desiderium in nobis accendunt (Atto of Vercelli). 


20 
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addressed to any one. Also in the story of Babel; Svyxéwper 
éxel abrav rijv yAGooay, iva py áxovcogtv &xagTos Tiv viv ToU 
wAnotoy (Gen. xi. 7; comp. xlii. 23). Verse after verse shows 
that speaking in foreign languages cannot be meant. Tongues 
were used in communing with God, and of course this was good 
for those who did so (v. 4). Tongues were a sort of spiritual 
soliloquy addressed partly to self, partly to Heaven. Compare 
the proverb, Sidi canit et Musis It is equally clear that ovdeis 
áxove. does not mean that Tongues were inaudible, or that no 
one listened to them, but that no one found them intelligible. 
One might as well have heard nothing. 

mvedpatt 86 Aadet pucripia. ‘As it is in the spirit that he 
speaketh what are in effect mysteries.’ Explanatory use of 9e; 
not uncommon after a negative, but in v. 4 without a negative. 
‘In the spirit, but not ‘with the understanding’ (v. 14), and 
therefore unintelligible to others. Muoryjpiov in the N.T. com- 
monly means ‘truth about God, once hidden, but now revealed.’ 
In this sense it is very common in St Paul: see Lightfoot on 
Col i. 26 and Swete on Mark iv. 11; Beet on 1 Cor. iii. 4, 
p. 40. Mysteries must be revealed to be profitable; but in the 
case of Tongues without an interpreter there was no revelation, 
and therefore no advantage to the hearers. See Hatch, Zssays 
in Bibl. Grk. pp. 57f. 


8. ô 52 mpopntedwy. ‘Whereas he who exerciseth the gift of 
prophesying does speak to men, what is in effect edification and 
exhortation and consolation.’ With AaAet olxodopyy comp. xpiza 
éoGie and rovro pov ioti ro capa (xi. 24, 29): in each case ‘ what 
is tn effect’ is the meaning. The metaphorical sense of olxodopun, 
‘building up the spiritual life,’ is peculiar to St Paul in the N.T., 
in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Eph.: elsewhere (Matt. xxiv. 1 ; 
Mark xiii. 1, 2) of actual buildings or edifices. TapaxAnows, ‘a 
calling near,’ is sometimes ‘supplication’ (2 Cor. viii. 4), 
‘exhortation’ (Phil. ii. 1), ‘consolation’ (2 Cor. i. 4-7) or a 
combination of the last two, ‘encouragement’ (Heb. vi. 18, 
xii. 5). ‘Exhortation’ or ‘encouragement’ is right here. ‘Con- 
solation’ or ‘comfort’ must be reserved for sapapuvÓ(a, which 
occurs nowhere else in the N.T. ; in the LXX, Wisd. xix. 12. 
But in Phil ii. 1 we have wapapv@cov coupled with zapaxAots, 
and in 1 Thess. ii. 11 we have sapaxaAobvres kai mapapvOovpevor. 
Prophesying was the power of seeing and making known the 
nature and will of God, a gift of insight into truth and of power 
in imparting it, and hence a capacity for building up men's 
characters, quickening their wills, and encouraging their spirits. 
The three are co-ordinate: not build up by quickening and 
encouraging, nor build up and quicken in order to encourage. 
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Compare Barnabas = ‘son of prophecy’ = vids rapaxAjoews (Acts 
iv. 36). Exhortatio tollit tarditatem, adhortatio timiditatem. See 
W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, ch. ix. ; 
Weinel, St Paul, 113 f. 


4. ô Aadév yAdoon éauròy oixoboue. By communing with 
God in supernatural language the man who spoke in a Tongue 
built up himself. But, as Chrysostom says, What a difference 
between one person and the Church! Although there is no 
tv before éxxAnoiay, ‘the Church’ is nearer the meaning than 
‘a Church’ or ‘a congregation’; yet either of the latter is ad- 
missible. See Alford and Ellicott, ad Joc. But there is no 
sarcasm; se ipsum aedificat, ut ipse quidem putat; sibi placet. 
Revera autem neminem aedificat. 


In both v. 2 and v. 4, D E with Arm. and other authorities have y\ús- 
gais for yAdooy. Some (A E K L) insert rg before Geg in v. 2, but here 
none insert rj» before éxxXAmoía». 


b. Ow 82 wavrag Spas Aadety yAdacais, uGAAor 82 tva Tpoón- 
sevnte. The change from the infinitive to iva is perhaps meant 
to make the wish more intense ; but this is sufficiently expressed 
by the paAAoyv, See J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 208. Nowhere else 
does St Paul use éAw iva, but it is not rare (Matt. vii. 12; Mark 
vi. 25, ix. 30; Luke vi. 31; John xvii. 24): in such cases the 
telic force is lost, and the iva gives the object of the wish. 
* Now I wish that all of you might speak with Tongues, yet I 
wish still more that ye should prophesy ; as (& as in v. 2) greater 
is he,’ etc. The ‘for’ of AV. is a little too pronounced, but is 
defensible, even without ydp for 8é: see below. The Corinthians 
are exhorted se, pracpostero zelo, quod praccipium est minoribus 
postponant (Calv.). As M. Aurelius (viii. 59) says, ‘“ Men are 
made for one another." As for the unsatisfactory ones, “either 
teach them better or put up with them." 

The apodosis (ré tpas wpeAyow ;) is placed between two pro- 
tases, which are co-ordinate, the second, on the negative side, 
being complementary to the first, on the positive side; ‘If I 
come speaking with Tongues, instead of speaking either in the 
way of revelation,’ etc. 

dæròs «i ph Bieppnvedy.  Pleonastic combination of éxrós eè and 
el uj: ‘with this exception, unless he interpret’; comp. xv. 2; 
1 Tim. v. 19. The man who spoke in a Tongue might also have 
the gift of interpreting Tongues, and s? accedat interpretatio, jam 
erit prophetia (Calv.). The in óvepivevew may indicate either 
‘being a go-between’ or ‘thoroughness.’ One who interprets his 
own words intervenes between unintelligible utterance and the 
hearers: comp. 13, 27, xii. 30. 
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pelfwr 5€ (N A B P, Copt.) is to be preferred to uelfw» ydp (DFK L, 
Latt. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). Nisi forte interpretetur (Vulg.), ‘unless possibly 
he should interpret,’ is not exact: this would require é4». Omit forte: the 
el intimates that his interpreting decides the point. It would be known 
that he possessed the gift of interpretation. On éxrós el uh see Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p. 118, and on el with the subjunctive see J. H. Moulton, 
Gr. i. p. 187, and Ellicott on 1 Cor. ix. 11, where some good texts have 
0eplowuer. This is the only sure instance in the N.T., and it means that 
his subsequent interpretation is regarded as quite possible. 


6. The first of a series of three arguments, drawn from their 
experience of him as a teacher. They are hoping to see him 
again. What good would he do them, if all that they got from 
him was ecstatic language, in which he excelled, but which they 
would not understand. To do them good he must speak in- 
telligible language, of which he gives four examples in pairs that 
correspond: revelation is imparted by inspired preaching, and 
knowledge by doctrine; £e. ámoxdAwj«s and yvaows are the 
internal gifts of which wzpodpyrefa and ddayy are the external 
manifestation.* ‘The év expresses the form in which the Aadew 
takes place. Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have had this 
passage in his mind in famous criticism of the Johannine 
writiags (Eus. H. E. vit. xxv. 26). 

* But, as it is (seeing that without interpretation there can 
be no general edification), if I should come unto you (xvi. 3) 
speaking in Tongues, what shall I profit you (Gal. v. 2)? What 
shall I profit you, unless I should speak to you either in the way 
of revelation?’ etc. See the paraphrase above. 


võ» (X A BD* FG P) rather than suvi (E K L). The pip is logical, as 
in v. 11, vii. 14, xii. 18, 20, and as »v»( in xiii. 13, not temporal; and in 
the construction of the verse ri óuás wo. is virtually repeated. ‘Teaching,’ 
the act of giving instruction,’ is better than ‘doctrine’ (AV.) for &dax*5: 
‘doctrine’ would be &ijaexaMa (Eph. iv. 14; Col. ii. 22; 1 Tim. i. 10, 
etc.) But the distinction is not always observed. 


7. Second argument, from the sounds of inanimate instru- 
ments. What use would they be, if the notes were indistinguish- 
able? The atdAds (here only in N.T.) and «(dpa (Rev. xiv. 2) 
are given as representatives of all wind and stringed instruments. 
They were the commonest in use at banquets, funerals, and 
religious ceremonies. The music must be different, if it is to 
guide people to be joyous, or sorrowful, or devout. Soulless 
instruments can be made to speak a language, but not if all the 
notes are alike. 

‘Yet things without life giving a voice, whether pipe or harp, 
if they should give no distinction to the sounds, how shall be 

* Thus Origen says, tpogyrela dorly h 5A Adyou TO» dgaydy onparriuch 
yrao. 88axh dori» ò els rods roddovs Siaveusuevos Sidacxahixds Adyos (JTS. 
x. 37, P. 36). See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, pp. 200f. 
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known what is piped and what is harped?’ AV. has ‘sound’ 
for both dw) and $66yyos, and both AV. and RV. ignore the 
repetition of the ró. Except for Rom. x. 18, $06yyos might 
be translated ‘notes.’ Perhaps, as in Gal. iii. 15, the pws is 
attracted out of its place, and the sentence is meant to run— 
‘Inanimate things, although giving a voice, yet, unless,’ etc. 
"Ayvxos occurs Wisd. xiii. 17, xiv. 29, but nowhere else in N.T. 


In Judith xiv. 9 we have &wxer pwrhv, and in Wisd. xix. 18, orep èr 
Yarrnply $06yyo. ToÜ DuOLoU TO Óvoua OuXAáccovcw. For rois $06yyos 
(NADEKL P, Vulg.), B, de Arm., Ambrst. have $@éyyou, and for à 
(X AB D*), EFL P have dd. See Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. xiv. 2, xviii. 22 
for gwrh, of musical sound ; and Rom. iii. 22, x. 12 for Quaero as meaning 
‘distinction’ and not ‘interval’ (didornua). But in music the difference of 
meaning is not great. 

8. Another and stronger illustration. Of all musical sounds 
the military trumpet is the most potent, and far clearer than pipe 
or lyre. If sound is to be a signal, it must differ from other 
sounds. 

* For if a trumpet also should give an uncertain voice, who 
will make ready for battle?’* The context makes ‘battle’ more 
probable than ‘war.’ In Homer and Hesiod the meaning of 
‘battle’ is commonest (ZZ vii. 174 of a duel), in class. Grk. that 
of ‘war.’ Cf. Num. x. 9; Jer. l. 42; Ezek. vii. 14. In the 
Synoptists, ‘war’ is the better translation. In Jas. iv. 1 móepot 
«ai páyaı means bitter quarrels between individuals. Compare 
Clem. Rom. Cor. 46. On military signals with trumpets see 
Smith, Dict. Ant. ‘Exercitus, i. p. 801; ‘Tuba,’ ii. p. gor. 
For ddyAos see the unmarked graves, rà pynpeta ra d9yAa (Luke 
xi. 44): the word is found nowhere else in N.T. and is rare in 
LXX. Here, ddnAov dàr. oov. is the right order, and also the 
most effective. 


9. If the military trumpet is more potent than pipe or lyre, 
still more expressive is the human tongue; but that also can 
produce sounds which convey no meaning. 

* So also ye, unless by means of the tongue ye give speech 
that is distinct, how shall it be known what is spoken?’ The 
tongue here means the organ of speech, not the ecstatic Tongue, 
which never gave evonpoy Aóyov, but rather what was donpov, 
excepting to one who had the gift of interpretation. Evonpos 
(here only, but classical) means ‘ well-marked,’ ‘ definite,’ ‘ signifi- 
cant.’ Origen suggests that this text intimates that the obscure 


* Here ‘make ready’ or ‘make preparations’ is better than ‘ prepare 
himself.’ The intransitive use of the middle is older and more common than 
the reflexive. Undoubted instances of the reflexive are rare in the N.T., 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 156. The «xal may be ‘even’; ‘For if even a 
trumpet.’ 
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portions of Scripture, such as the account of the sacrifices in 
Leviticus and of the Tabernacle in Exodus, ought not to be read 
in public worship, unless some one explains their meaning. 

écecÓe yàp eis dépa Aaloüvres. ‘For ye will be speaking into 
the air'—to the winds. The periphrastic tense indicates the 
lasting condition to which the unintelligible speaker is reduced. 
Compare dépa Sépwy, ix. 26; also Wisd. ix. 11, 12: except in 
Wisd., dnp is rare in the LXX.* Tu fac ne ventis verba profundam 
(Lucr. iv. 932). 


10. Third argument, from the sounds of human language. 
Speech is useless to the hearer, unless he understands it. 
tocaira, el TUxot, yér $uvàüy . . . kai oóBéy ddwrov. ‘There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices (Gen. xi. r, 7) in the 
world, and no kind (of course) is voiceless’ (xii. 2; Acts viii. 32). 
But here ddwvos does not mean ‘dumb’ but, what may be worse, 
‘unintelligible.’ Voiceless voice, i.e. meaningless sound, had 
better be inaudible; it is mere distracting noise. "This was just 
the case with Tongues in a congregation without an interpreter. 
Wetstein gives many examples of «i rvxor, ‘if it so happens,’ or 
‘I dare say.’ It implies that the number is large, but that the 
exact number does not matter: ‘There are, I dare say, ever so 
many kinds.’ For êv xécpw without the article, ‘in existence,’ 
comp. viii. 4; 2 Cor. v. 19.1 Probably yévos is to be understood 
with ové : to say that nothing is without a voice of some kind 
would hardly be true. But the Vulg. takes it so; nihil sine voce 
est ; nihil horum mutum (Calv.) ; nihil est mutum (Beza); which 
moreover destroys the oxymoron in pwr) ddwvos: comp. xadprs 
dxapis, Bios aBios or aBiwros, ydjos dyapos, mAoUros drmAovros. 
Nullum genus vocum vocis expers is better. Speech without 
meaning is a contradiction in terms. 
No doubt écrí» (K L, Chrys. Thdrt.) is a grammatical correction of 
elei» (RA BDEFGP); but the plural is deliberate, to emphasize the 
number of different kinds. A few authorities insert rw before xócuo, abri» 


after ovdéy, and égri» after &Qwror: in all cases R* A B P with other wit- 
nesses omit. 


11. All kinds of languages met at commercial Corinth with 
its harbours on two seas, and difference of language was a 
frequent barrier to common action. Moreover, it was well 
known how exasperating it could be for two intelligent persons 
to be unintelligible to one another. Yet the Corinthians were 


* The rare compounds, depoflareiv and depouerpei» do not illustrate this 
expression : they suggest vagueness rather than futility. 

T év odpary, év olx, év wore, ev éxxdAnolg, ¿rl js are similar phrases: 
in such cases the idea is definite enough without the article. There was a 
tendency, apparent in the papyri, to drop the article after a preposition. 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 82, and on ei róxo, p. 196. 
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introducing these barriers and provocations into Christian wor- 
ship, and all for the sake of display ! 

day oóv ph «ibà . . . dv êpot BdpBapos. ‘Unless, therefore, I 
know the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him who speaks to 
me a barbarian, and he who speaks will in my estimation be a 
barbarian.’ The second result is more obvious than the first; 
but the Apostle assumes that the foreigner sees quite plainly that 
his words are not understood. Comp. Rom. i. 14; Col. iii. 11; 
Acts xxviii. 2, 4. BdpBapos, like ‘gibberish,’ is probably meant 
to imitate unintelligible sounds. AV., with D E F G, Latt. Syrr. 
Copt. Arm., Chrys., omits the êv before pol: ‘unto me Com- 
pare Hdt. ii. 158; Ovid, Trist. v. 10, 11 ; and see J. H. Moulton, 
p. 103. 

19. ojres xai peis . .. tva weprooetdnre. ‘So also ye (v. 9), 
seeing that ye are earnestly desirous of spiritual manifestations 
(enthusiastic after spirits), let it be for the edifying of the Church 
that ye seek to abound.’ The Corinthians were eager for these 
brillant charismata. St Paul does not blame them, but charges 
them to have a right motive for desiring them, viz. the building 
up of others rather than their own gratification. Origen says 
that the way to increase one's charismata is to use them for the 
good of others: otherwise the gifts may wane. Cf. Philo, De 
Decalogo, 105. For ovrws see vi. 5, viii. 12; for {yAwrai, Gal. 
i. 14; Acts xxii. 3; for wvevzdroy in this sense, xii. 10; for the 
inversion of order for the sake of emphasis, iii. 5, vii. 17; Rom. 
xii. 3. Some would translate; ‘For the edifying of the Church 
seek (them), that ye may abound (in them).’ This is not so 
probable as the other. There is perhaps a touch of irony or of 
rebuke in ‘seeing that ye are so eager for, This exhortation 
closes the first series of arguments. The next verse (13) is a 
corollary from mpòs THv oixoóop3v . . ., and leads to the second 
series. 


18. Aid ô ÀhaAàr yAdcon TpoceuxécÓm Tva Bieppmvesp. ‘It 
follows from this (xii. 3; Gal. iv. 31, etc.) that he who speaks 
in a Tongue should pray that he may interpret,’ £e. have the 
gift of interpretation also. This prayer might precede or follow 
the ecstatic speech. The verse does not necessarily mean ‘Let 
him in his ecstasy pray that he may be allowed to interpret’; 
still less, ‘Let him in his ecstasy pray in such a way as to make 
his utterance intelligible.’ It was characteristic of glossolalia 
that the speaker could not make his speech intelligible; and 
apparently he had no control over the sounds that he uttered, 
although he could abstain from uttering them. It does not 
follow that, because we have zpovevxwyat yAwooy in v. 14, there- 
fore yAwooy is to be understood with xpocevyéofw in v. 13: 
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yAócoy is indispensable in v. 14. Aco is found in all groups of 
the Pauline Epp., except the Pastorals, and is specially frequent 
in this group. 


14. First argument of the second series. The gift of Tongues 
is inferior to other gifts, because in it the reason has no control ; 
and the Apostle has misgivings about devotions in which the 
reason has no part (v. 19). Strange that Corinthians should 
need to be told that intellect is not to be ignored, but ought to 
be brought to full development (v. 20). “ Feeling is a precious 
gift; but when men parade it and give way to it, it is weakness 
instead of strength " (F. W. Robertson, Corinthians, p. 228). 

dày yàp mpocedxepat yÀAócoy. ‘For if ever I pray in a 
Tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful,’ 
because it does no good to others. There is no olxo$ojsj for 
the congregation, because what he utters is not framed by his 
intellect to convey any meaning to them. Hilary says that 
Latins sometimes sang Greek songs for the mere pleasure of 
the sound, without understanding what they sang. Note that 
it is the wvetvpa, not the yyy, that prays; and prayer here 
includes praise and thanksgiving. The preacher's fruit is to be 
sought in the hearer's progress, not in his own delight or in their 
admiration ot his gift. Aristotle (.E/A. Nic. 1v. iii. 33) speaks of 
Ta kaAà xai dxapra, objects of beauty which do not pay, though 
they delight all and dignify the possessor. For vois see Luke 
xxiv. 45; Rev. xiii. 18, xvii. 9. 


15. ri ody doriy; ‘What then is the outcome?’ How do we 
stand after this discussion (v. 26; Rom. iii. 9, vi. 15; Acts 
xxi. 22) as to the conditions of being of use to others in one's 
devotions? Unreasoning emotionalism will not do. ‘I will 
pray with the spirit (that of course); but I will pray with the 
understanding also,’ so as to be able to edify others: ‘I will 
sing praise with the spirit, but,’ etc. There is no thought here 
of liturgical music; it is the individual spontaneously using a 
special gift in the congregation ; “impromptu utterance of sacred 
song” (Beet). Comp. Eph. v. 19; Col. iit. 16: dw originally 
meant playing on a stringed instrument; then singing to the 
harp or lyre; finally, singing without accompaniment, especi- 
ally singing praise—rQ xvpiy, TQ óvópar. atrov x.r.A. It is 
possible that the ecstatic utterances sometimes took the form 
of an inarticulate chant, songs without intelligible words or 
definite melody. Compare paAare ovveras (Ps. xlvii. 8). 


16. Second argument. Tongues are a stumbling-block to 
the ungifted, for ineffable emotion is a hindrance rather than a 
help to those who witness it. 
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‘For else, if ever thou art blessing God in spirit,’ #.e. thanking 
Him in ecstasy, ‘how shall he who occupies the place of the 
ungifted say the (usual) Amen after thy giving of thanks, seeing 
that he knows not what thou art saying?’ You may be engaged 
in the highest kind of devotion, nodilissima species orandi (Beng.), 
but it conveys no meaning to those who cannot interpret the 
language used. It is obvious that evxapioria here cannot mean 
the Eucharist. The minister at that service would not speak in 
a Tongue. Nor is it probable that in ‘the Amen’ there is in- 
direct reference to the Eucharist. The use of the responsive 
Amen at the end of the prayers, and especially of the reader's 
doxology, had long been common in the synagogues (Neh. v. 13, 
viii. 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 36; Ps. cvi. 48), and had thence passed 
into the Christian Church, where it at once became a prominent 
feature (Justin M. Apol. i. 65; Tertul. De Spectac. 25 ; Cornelius 
Bishop of Rome in Eus. M.E. vi. xliii. 19; Chrys. ad /oc.), 
especially at the end of the consecration prayer in the Eucharist. 
So common did it become at the end of every prayer in Christian 
worship that the Jews, it is said, began to abandon it; Jerome 
says that it was like thunder. The Rabbis gave similar instruc- 
tions about the idarns: the language should be such as he can 
understand. Hastings, DCG. i. p. 51, DB. i. p. 80; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, p. 226. In the LXX the Hebrew word is 
retained in the responsive passages (Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 36; 1 Esdr. ix. 47; Tobit viii. 8), but in the Psalms and 
elsewhere it is translated yévovro. The Vulgate has Mat in the 
Psalms, elsewhere ‘Amen.’ It is evident from this passage that 
a great deal of the service was extempore, and both the Didache 
and Justin show that this continued for some time. Apparently 
the prophets had more freedom in this respect than others. 
For èri see Phil. i. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 7. 

The precise meaning of both roros and iówrzs is uncertain. 
But it is unlikely that at this early period, when the Christians 
in each town met for common worship in private houses, there 
was a portion of the room set apart for the wra, or that these 
were laymen as distinct from officials. No clearly marked dis- 
tinctions had as yet been drawn between ministers and laity. 
In Acts iv. 13 (see Knowling's note), ‘without special training,’ 
‘uneducated,’ seems to be the meaning, and in 2 Cor. xi. 6 the 
Apostle probably means that he was not a trained orator or 
professional speaker. Here ‘unlearned’ or ‘inexperienced’ may 
be the meaning; but RV. margin is probably nght; ‘ without 
gifts,’ Ze. having no gift of Tongues, or of interpretation, or of 
prophesying. It would therefore be somewhat like dydyros, 
‘uninitiated.’ Tyndale and Coverdale have ‘laye people’ in 
Acts and ‘unlearned’ here. In any case the Apostle’s argument 
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is clear. It would be drorov that one who has a place in public 
worship should be prevented from joining in it, owing to the 
language used being unintelligible. Tongues were not given to 
encourage vanity, or to hinder the devotions of others.  Wetstein 
gives abundant illustrations of the different meanings of burs : 
see also Suicer on both bwrs and 'Ajjv. Conybeare and 
Howson explain léwrns as one “who takes no part in the 
particular matter in hand "—an outsider, undetherligt. 

eddoygs (RA B D E P) rather than evdAoyfops (FG K L, Latt. benedix- 


eris), and wvedpare (&* A FG 17, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. ) rather than é» rve- 
part (B D) or rg wv. (K L, Chrys.), or y? TQ xv. (P). 


17. od pèv yàp adds eüyapiareis. The ov is emphatic, evxap- 
toreis is synonymous with the preceding evAoy7s, and there is 
perhaps a touch of irony in the xaAds: ‘Thy beautiful thanks- 
giving is quite lost on the poor brys’? Or the xaAws may 
mean, ‘Do not think that I consider Tongues to be worthless ; 
God's gifts, if rightly used, are always valuable to the receiver ; 
but Tongues are no good to the ungifted hearer.’ Note ddAAd 
instead of d¢€ after uév, intensifying the contrast; ‘but none 
the less.' 


18. Third argument, from his own case; comp. v. 6, iv. 6, 
ix rf, xiii 1-3. He, if any one, has a right to speak with 
Tongues in the congregation, yet he will not. He knows what 
he is talking about; he is not depreciating a gift of which he 
has no experience. In xiii. 1 he spoke hypothetically of pos- 
sessing this gift. Here he says plainly that he possesses it with 
greater intensity than all of them, which perhaps implies that 
the fact was not generally known, because he exercised the gift 
in private. Here we have strong evidence that Tongues are 
not foreign languages. He does not say that he speaks ‘in 
more tongues’; and he could use his understanding in speaking 
Latin or Syriac just as much as in speaking Greek. In saying 
that the man who was most richly endowed with this gift was 
one who abstained from using it in public, he perhaps hints 
that those who were not greatly endowed were the people who 
gave themselves most airs about it. 

«üyopwurü TQ Ged. This cannot refer to the Eucharist, and 
to some extent confirms the view that ov. 16, 17 do not. 

TávTOV ópav paddov. The emphatic position of cürvrow 
perhaps means ‘more than all of you put together’: but ‘more 
than any of you’ is sufficient for the argument. The omission 
of ôri before zavrwv raises the second sentence in importance, 
making it co-ordinate instead of dependent. How “ perfectly 
sane and sober” the Apostle is in all this is well pointed out 
by Weinel, S¢ Paul, pp. 142 f. 
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The AV. inserts ‘my’ before ‘God,’ with K L, Vulg. But nearly all 
other authorities omit. It is more difficult to decide between yAdooy 
(KADEF G 17, Latt. Arm.) and yAdooas (BK L P, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. 
C Thdrt.). But AaAóÓ (N B D E P 17, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) is to be 

erred to Mad» (KL, Chrys. Thdrt.), which is a correction arising from 
the absence of Sri. The omission of 44AAXor is curious ; omnium vestrum 
lingua loguor (Vulg. df). A omits AaA@; ‘I give thanks in a Tongue.’ 


19. àÀÀà èv éxxAnoig. ‘But (whatever I may do in private) 
in an assembly I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing.’ For 0«...1, ‘I prefer,’ comp. 2 Mac. xiv. 42; the use 
is classical (Hom. ZZ i. 117), and is found in papyri (Deissmann, 
Light, p. 179): and AaMjce rather than AaAety, because of the 
definite number of words spoken on the contemplated occasion. 
Kamxijow (Rom. ii. 18; Gal. vi. 6; Luke i. 4) implies thorough 
instruction by word of mouth ; of what is sounded down into the 
ear. The verb in N.T. is found in Paul and Luke only. La 
Rochefoucauld (Max. 142) contrasts the grands esprits who 
convey much meaning in few words with those who have /e 
don de beaucoup parler et de rien dire.* 


20. This verse is better taken as the beginning ef a new 
portion of the subject rather than as the conclusion of what 
precedes. It opens affectionately. Comp. x. 14; Rom. x. 1; 
Gal iii. 15, vi. 1; 1 Thess. v. 25: in each case the opening 
'A6c ot makes a fresh start. 

‘Brethren, do not prove children in your minds, but in 
jealousy of one another show yourselves (not merely children 
but) babes: in your minds (Prov. vii. 7, ix. 4) prove full-grown 
men’; i.e. ‘Play the part of babies, if you like, in freedom from 
malice: but in common sense try to act like grown-up people.’ 
A severe rebuke to those who prided themselves on their intellig- 
ence. Children prefer what glitters and makes a show to what 
is much more valuable; and it was childish to prefer ecstatic 
utterance to other and far more useful gifts.T Nowhere else in 
N.T. does $pevés occur, but in LXX it is frequent in Proverbs 
in the phrase evdens $pevóv, which St Paul may have in his mind. 
AV. and RV. are probably right in translating xaxía * malice’ or 
* maliciousness,' rather than ‘wickedness’ or ‘vice,’ in all the 
places in which it occurs in St Paul (v. 8; Rom. i. 29; Eph. 
iv. 31 ; Col. iii. 8; Tit. iii. 3, where it is joined with $0óvos). In 

* On this verse Erasmus remarks; ‘‘They chant nowadays in our 
churches what is an unknown tongue and nothing else, while you will not 
hear a sermon once in six months telling people to amend their lives. 
Modern church music is so constructed that the congregation cannot hear 
one distinct word. The choristers themselves do not understand what they 
are singing " (Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus, p. 117). 


T Repuerascere nos et apostolus jubet. secundum deum, ut malitia infantes 
per simplicitatem, ita demum sapientes sensibus (Tert. Adv. Valent. 2). 
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I Pet. ii. 1 (see Hort) it is joined with SdAos, $0óvou and xara- 
AaMat. In class. Grk. xaxía in the moral sense is opposed to 
dpery, and is vice of any kind, but especially cowardice. Later 
it comes to mean maliciousness and ill-will; often in the Testa- 
ments of the XII. Patriarchs; Symeon iv. 6; Zabulon viii. 5; 
Gad vi. 7; and especially Benjamin viii. 1 ; dwodpare rijv xaxíav, 
Tov $Üóvov xai rjv pucadeAdiav. See 2 Mac. iv. 4. Everywhere 
in St Paul the Vulgate has malitia, and even in Matt. vi. 34; but 
in Acts viii. 22 meguitia. Nymudfew occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible: comp. xiii. 11; Rom. xvi. 19. 


21. iv TQ véuw yéyparraı. ‘In the Law it stands written.’ 
The reference is to Isa. xxviii. 11, 12, and ô vópos here means 
Scripture generally; Rom. iii. 19; John x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25. 
See Orig. Philocalia ix. 2; Suicer, ii. p. 416: wacay riy i 
ov uóvov Ta Mucaixa (Theoph.) But the connexion of the 
quotation with the argument here is not easy: perhaps some- 
thing of this sort; ‘I have pointed out that Tongues are a 
blessed experience to the individual believer, and that, if inter- 
preted, they may benefit the believing congregation. Tongues 
have a further use, as a sign to unbelievers ; not a convincing, 
saving sign, but a judicial sign. Just as the disobedient Jews, 
who refused to listen to the clear and intelligible message which 
God frequently sent to them through His Prophets, were 
chastised by being made to listen to the unintelligible language 
of foreign invaders, so those who now fail to believe the Gospel 
are chastised by hearing wonderful sounds which they cannot 
understand.' If this is correct, we may compare Christ's use 
of parables to veil His meaning from those who could not or 
would not receive it. The quotation is very free, and is not 
from the LXX.* 


I Cor. xiv. 21. LXX of Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. 


"Ors év érepoyAdooos xal v| Qà Gavrtiopdy  xeMor, dad 
xeiheow érépov Aaknow TG Aag | yAdoons di qo Gre AaAnoovow re 
rovro, kal od’ otros eicaxoveovrai | Aa rovro. A¢yovres abrois, Tovro 
pov, Aéyes Kupuos. TÒ dvámavpa r$ wewvevre kai rovro 
TÒ civrpupa, Kal ovx 76éAncay 


axovety. 


‘For with alien-tongued men and with lips of aliens will 
I speak to this people, and not even thus will they hearken 


* Origen says, raüra rà huara eÜpouer Tapà Axddg xal rais Aocrais ék8ó- 
cecw, ov phy rapa rois éS0oukovra : and again, €Üpor rà loodurapobvra ry Ader 
raury év ry ToU Axvdou Epunvela keluerva (Philocalia ix. 2). On yéyparra: of 
Scripture, see Dorn mcs ds pot — E ichs ae d the 
argument ma ; ‘Tongues do not ith, while pro oes 
(o 24); or, Tongues appeal to no faith, as prophecy does, in the bearers. 
Tongues, then, are a sign to ssbelievers.’ 
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unto Me, saith the Lord.’ The õrı is not recitative, but is part 
of the quotation, representing what might be rendered ‘ Yea’ 
or ‘Truly for, In Isaiah the men with alien tongue are the 
Assyrians. Isaiah's opponents are supposed to have jeered at 
him for repeating the same simple message; ' We are not 
children, requiring to be told the same thing over and over 
again" Then he threatens them with the terrible gibberish 
(like stammering) of foreign invaders. See W. E. Barnes, 
ad loc. The main part of the application here is the conclusion, 
obd’ oUrws eivaxovcovrai pov, where the compound is stronger than 
the simple áxovew, and perhaps represents ‘willing to listen’: 
Luke i. 13; Acts x. 31; Heb. v. 7—of God's listening to 
prayer. 
érépats yAdooas (F G, Vulg. in aliis linguis, Tert.) for érepoyAwocots, 
and érépas (D E FG K LP, Latt.) for érépwv (N A B 17 and other cursives) 


are probably corrections of scribes. '"ErepéóyAwocos is found in Aquila, but 
not in LXX. 


22. dere. ‘So then (ie. in harmony with this passage of 
Scripture), the Tongues are for a sign to men who do not believe. 
He dc:s not say that they are a sign, but that they are intended to 
serve as such—eis onpetov: Gen. ix. 13; Num. xvi. 38, xvii. 10; 
Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18, etc. Nor does he say what kind of a sign, 
but the context shows that it is for judgment rather than for 
salvation: comp. eis papriptov (Mark i. 44, vi. 11, etc.), which is 
equally indefinite. No eis oy. after rpopyreia. 


23. But it is obvious that, even for unbelievers, prophesying 
is more valuable than Tongues. ‘If, therefore, the whole Church 
be come together to one place, and all are speaking with 
Tongues, and there come in ungifted people or unbelievers, will 
they not say that ye are raving?’ It was strange that what the 
Corinthians specially prided themselves on was a gift which, if 
exercised in public, would excite the derision of unbelievers. 
The Corinthians were crazy, although not exactly as heathen 
might suppose. Compare the charge of drunkenness at 
Pentecost; Acts ii. 13. 

If éwi rà aóró means ‘for the same object,’ the object might 
be the Tongues: the Corinthians came together to enjoy this 
spiritual luxury and exhibit it to others: but both here and xi. 
20 it probably means ‘to the same place’ (Luke xvii. 35 ; Acts 
i. 15, li. r, iii. 1). In any case, zá»res does not mean that they 
all spoke at once: rávres cannot mean that in v. 24, and there- 
fore does not mean it here. It means that one after another 
they uttered unintelligible language, and no one said anything 
that ordinary persons could understand ; the service consisted of 
glossolalia. Note the changes of tense; ovveA@y and «lacAGocw 
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of what took place once for all, AaAwow of what continued for 
some time. Perhaps in both verses (23, 24) he is assuming an 
extreme case for the sake of argument, that all present have the 
gift of Tongues, and that all present have the gift of prophesying. 
The latter would be very much better. 

Evidently, the heathen sometimes obtained admission to 
Christian assemblies as to the synagogues. This may have 
depended upon local custom, or upon the character of the 
intruders, who might be friends of the family in whose house the 
assembly was held. See Swete on Rev. iii. 8. 


24. dày Bè mdvres mpodytredworv. ‘Whereas, if all should be pro- 
phesying, and there should come in some unbeliever or ungifted 
person. The change to the’ singular and the change of order 
have point. A good effect would be more probable in the case 
of an individual than of a group; and if the duros was deeply 
moved by what he heard, a fortiori the iówrys would be. In the 
former case the argument is the other way: if ¿bidrar said that 
they were demented, still more would dziero. do so. Speaking 
with Tongues infidelem sibi relinguit ; inspired preaching ex 
infidelibus credentes. facit, et fideles pascit (Beng.). 

éMéyxerac rò mávrev. ‘He is convicted by all’; by all 
the inspired speakers, whose preaching arouses his conscience 
(Heb. iv. 12). * He is convinced of all’ (AV.) is ambiguous and 
misleading. ‘Convince’ formerly = *convict' or ‘refute’ (John 
viii. 46; Job xxxii. 12). For ‘of’=‘ by’ see xi. 32 ; Phil. iii. 12; 
Matt. vi. 1; Luke xiv. 8; and “may of Thee be plenteously 
rewarded." 

dvaxpivera: rò mávrev. ‘He is searched into by all’; ix. 3, 
X. 25, 27; Luke xxiii. 14, etc. There are three stages in the 
process of conversion: (1) he is convinced of his sinful condi- 
tion ; (2) he is put upon his trial, and the details of his condition 
are investigated ; (3) the details are made plain to him. On the 
unsatisfactory renderings of xpíévo and its compounds in the AV. 
see Lightfoot, On Revision, pp. 69 f. 


25. The scrutiny in the court of conscience (åvárpors) pro- 
duces self-revelation, self-condemnation, and submission. ‘The 
secrets of his heart become manifest, and thus, falling upon his 
face, he will worship God.’ A spontaneous expression of 
submission and thankfulness; but the homage is to God, not 
to the inspired speaker. The gift of prophesying, however 
successful, is no glory to the possessor of it. It is the Spirit of 
God, not the preacher's own power, that works the wonderful 
effect. This verse seems to be at variance with v. 22; 
* prophesying is not for the unbelieving': but the discrepancy 
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is only apparent. The comparison with the disobedient Israel- 
ites shows that the dure in v. 22 have heard the word and 
rejected it. Here the context shows that the dzwrros has not 
previously heard. Comp. Saul and his messengers (1 Sam. xix. 
20-24). With ‘fall down on his face’ comp. the Samaritan 
leper (Luke xvii. 16). In the Gospels vpooxvvev is frequent, 
but here only in St Paul. The idtwdrys is almost forgotten in 
this stronger instance: if an unbeliever is thus rerpaynAtopévos 
(Heb. iv. 13), how much more the ungifted or inexperienced 
Christian. 
ávayyéAAov Sti Svtws ô Oeds év piv doriv. ‘ Proclaiming that 
(so far from your being mad, and little as he had hitherto 
supposed that you were thus blessed) verily God is among you.’ 
In drayyé\Awy the sender rather than the destination (dvayy.) of 
the message is thought of: he spreads it abroad from (abkindigen). 
This declaration begins there and then, and is continued after- 
wards : ultro, plane, diserte pronuncians Deum vere esse in vobis et 
verum Deum esse qui in vobis est (Beng.); Óvros, in spite of his 
previous scoffs and denials, there is the Real Presence of the 
true God. The article before ®eós is doubtless genuine 
(N3 B D? D8 E K L); it has special point in the unbelievers 
confession. Both ‘among you’ as a congregation and * in your 
hearts’ as individuals would be included in 4v ipi», but the 
former most strongly. Compare the confession of Alcibiades as 
to the effect of Socrates upon him ; “I have heard Pericles and 
other great orators, but I never had any similar feeling ; my soul 
was not stirred by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my 
slavish state. But Socrates makes me confess that I ought not 
to live as I do, neglecting the wants of my soul. And he is the 
only person who ever made me ashamed: for I know that I 
cannot answer him or say that I ought not to doas he bids," etc. 
(Plato, Symposium, 215, 216). For óvrws, see Gal. iii. 2; Mark 
xi. 32. 
The AV., with some inferior MSS., has ‘and thus’ (xal ofrw or xal 


oÜrws) at the beginning of the verse (RABD*FG, Vulg. omit), and 
repeats ‘and so’ in the proper place. 


26-83. Regulations for the Orderly Exercise of Tongues 
and Prophesying in the Congregation. 
St Paul has here completed his treatment (xii-xiv.) of 
wveuuarwá, He now gives detailed directions as to their use. 


26. Ti ody écriv, áBeAdot ; ‘What then is the result, brethren,’ 
of this discussion? Comp. v. 15. In answering his own 
question he first gives the facts of the case, then states the 
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indispensable principle that all things are to be done unto 
edifying, and finally gives practical directions for applying this 
principle. 

Stay auvépynobe. ‘Whenever ye are coming together (v. 23, 
xi. 17, 18, 20), each has ready (comp. sávres, tv. 23, 24) a psalm 
to improvise, a lesson to give, a revelation to make known, a 
Tongue to utter, an interpretation to explain the Tongue. All 
these gifts are there in the several individuals ready to be 
manifested. By all means let them be manifested. But never 
lose sight of the more excellent way of love: let the edification 
of others be the end ever in view.* 

The spontaneous character of the manifestations is graphic- 
ally indicated. There was no lack of persons eager to manifest 
some gift. But perhaps the Apostle intimates that they do not 
come to public worship quite in the right spirit. This readiness 
to come to the front would be sure to lead to abuse unless care- 
fully controlled. What they ought to be eager to do is to use 
their gifts for the good of all. This is the optima norma. But 
we cannot safely infer that we have here the order in which the 
manifestations commonly took place at Corinth,—first a psalm, 
then instruction, and so on. Compare the account of Christian 
assemblies in Tertullian (Apol. 39). The account of the 
Therapeutae ought not to be quoted in illustration, still less as 
Philo's: the epi Biov Gewpyrixov is possibly a Christian fiction, and 
perhaps wholly imaginative. With éxacros €xe« compare éxacros 
Aéye (i. 12), and for improvised psalms see Moses and Miriam 
(Exod. xv.), Balaam (Num. xxiii., xxiv.), Deborah (Judg. v.), and 
the Canticles (Luke i., ii.) It is remarkable that there is no rpo- 
$uréav éxe. Was that gift so despised at Corinth that those 
who possessed it did not often come forward? WaApos occurs 
in N.T. in Paul and Luke only. ‘Epsyvia occurs nowhere else 
in N.T., excepting xii. ro. 

The óuàv after fxacros (DEF G K L, Vulg. AV.)is Laine f spurious : 
R AB 17, Copt. RV. omit. And dxokáAvyu Exec should precede yAdocar 
&e (NABDEFG 17, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. RV.), not follow it 


(L, Chrys. Thdrt., AV.). The Tongue and the interpretation would be 
mentioned together. 


27. elre y\doon ris ahei. As in xii. 28 (ots pév), a con- 
struction is begun and left unfinished. This is the first member 
of a distributive sentence, which ought to have gone on eire . . ., 
eire. But there is no second member: at v. 29, where it might 


* Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2534", expands the passage thus; ‘Just 
when ye are assembling for sacred worship, and ought to be thinking of 
Christ and of Christ’s Body, the congregation, each one is perhaps thinking of 
himself, ‘I have a Psalm,’ ‘I have a Doctrine,’ ‘I have a Revelation.’ 
Have done with this! Let all be done to edification.’ 
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have come, a new construction is started, perhaps because the 
etre is forgotten, or perhaps deliberately, because the presence of 
prophets in the assembly is assumed as certain. Moreover, 
there is no verb with xarà Svo x.r.X., but AaAcírucav is readily 
understood (1 Pet. iv. r1). There might be many ready to speak 
with Tongues, but the number was to be limited down to (dis- 
tributive use of xard) two, or at most three, who were to speak in 
turn. The insertion of dva pépos perhaps implies that sometimes 
two tried to speak at once.* One, and one only (els not res), was 
to interpret; there was to be no interpreting in turn, which might 
lead to profitless discussion. Moreover, this would be a security 
against two speaking with Tongues at the same time, for one 
interpreter could not attend to both. Possibly the gift of inter- 
pretation was more rare, for the possibility of there being no 
interpreter present is contemplated. 


28. cvyáre dv exxAnoig. In strict grammar, this should mean 
that the interpreter must keep silence, but the change of subject 
is quite intelligible, and indeed necessary. The verb is one of 
many which in N.T. are found only in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, 
Hor. Syn. p. 191). 

éavrQ $è Aadeirw. The pronoun is emphatic: ‘to Aimself let 
him speak, that is, in private, not in the congregation. It 
cannot mean that he is to ‘commune with his own heart,’ in 
public, ‘and be still; tf The whole point of AaAcy throughout 
the chapter is that of making audible utterance. If he cannot 
interpret his Tongue, and there is no interpreter present, he 
must not exercise his gift until he is alone. The difference 
between Ópuszvevrs ( AE K L) and éougvevrs (B D* F G) is 
unimportant. The latter occurs Gen. xlii 23, the former 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek. 


29. The directions with regard to prophesying are much the 
same as those with regard to Tongues, but are less explicit. 
Not more than three are to prophesy on any one occasion, and 
of course only one at a time ; but 4 Tò sAetcrov is here omitted. 
Of those who speak with Tongues, three in one assembly, with 
one interpreter, is an absolute maximum ; of those who prophesy, 
three would generally be a convenient limit. 

of Moa Bcaxpiverwoay. ‘Let the others discern,’ caeteri 
dijudicent ; let them discriminate whether what is being said is 
really inspired. This ‘discerning of spirits,’ Sudxpiots Tvevuárov 


* In St Paul dvd occurs only here and vi. 5. In the N.T. it is generally 
distributive, as here, or in the phrase d»à 4écor», as vi. 5. Nowhere else in 
N.T. does 7d vAeicror, ‘at the most,’ occur: d00 f) Tó ye wAcioror rpeis is 
found in papyri. 

t dyodnrl xal hpépar kað’ éavrós (Theoph.). 


2I 
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(xii 10), was a gift, and it is assumed that an inspired preacher 
would possess it There was the possibility that éavro Tis Aap- 
Béve« tv ruv of prophesying, without being xaXovpevos id ToU 
«o? (Heb. v. 4). The listening prophets are therefore to use 
this gift: they are efiam tacendo utiles Ecclesiae (Calv.) by pre- 
serving the congregation from being misled by one who is not 
really guided by the Spirit, but **by some evil spirit fashioning 
himself into an angel of light,” as Origen puts it. It is a mistake 
to say that in the Didache a contrary instruction to this i is given. 
There the command is: rávra mpopyryy Aadotvra dy rrevpart ov 
Weipacrere | ovde Otaxpivetre’ waoa yap duapria ddeOyoerat, airy 5é 7) 
ápapría. ovx åhebýoera: (xi. 7). The prophet has been tested, and 
found to be a true prophet, and it is expressly stated that he is 
speaking év mveúparı: therefore to question his utterances would 


be 5j ro? IIveóuaros BrAXacdypia (Matt. xii. 31). 


As in Phil. ii. 3 (dAA#ous) and iv. 3 (ray Aouráó»), ‘the other’ (AV.) is 
here plural: comp. Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 32; Job xxiv. 24. But 
‘let the other Jodee now seems to apply to only one of the listening 
prophets : com v 

of ddXox (R BEK, Vulg.) is to be preferred to Au (D* F G L), and 
teni (RABEKL) to draxpwéreca» (D* FG), ‘examine 


80. édv 82 die dwonahupOyj abnudvy. ‘But if a revelation 
be made to another sitting by.’ As in the synagogue, the con- 
gregation sat to listen to reading or preaching, and perhaps we 
may infer that the reader or preacher stood (Luke iv. 16; Acts 
xiii. 16). The dAAos would no doubt give some sign that he had 
received a call to speak, and in that case the one who was 
then speaking was to draw to a close. The Apostle does not 
say otyyodry, ‘let him at once be silent,’ but orydrw, which need 
not mean that. Those who often addressed the congregation 
would be open to the temptation of continuing to speak after 
their message was delivered, and they would certainly need the 
exhortations and warnings of other inspired preachers. No one 
was to occupy the whole time to the exclusion of others, and 
each ought to rejoice that others possessed this gift as well as 
himself (Num. xi. 28). 


31. 8ívacÜe yàp kað’ lva mdvres mpodnredaw. ‘For ye have 
the power, one by one, all of you, to prophesy.’ If each preacher 
stops when another receives a message, all the prophets, however 
many there may be, will be able to speak in successive assemblies, 
three at each meeting. They are capable of making room for 
one another, and (like the rest of the congregation) they are 
capable of receiving instruction and encouragement. The 
congregation would learn more through,a change of preachers, 
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and the preachers also would learn more through listening to 
one another.* 


82. kai mvevpata mpodytavy mpojíras Ümorácscera. ‘And 
prophets’ spirits are subject to prophets.’ The present tense 
states an established fact or principle. "The spirits of sibyls and 
pythonesses were not under their control; utterance continued 
till the impulse ceased. But this is not the case with one who 
is inspired by God; a preacher without self-control is no true 
prophet: and uncontrolled religious feeling is sure to lead 
to evil. This therefore is a second justification of ô «pros 
ctyáro: he can hold his peace, for prophets always have their 
own spirits under the control of their understanding and their 
will. 

Some would make xpodyrdy refer to those who speak, and 
epod»jrais to those for whom the speakers have to make room. 
But the juxtaposition of the two words is against this. Moreover, 
he does not say ‘ought to be subject to,’ as a matter of order, 
but, ‘are subject to,’ as a matter of fact. Again, why say ‘spirits 
of prophets’ instead of ‘prophets’? It would have been much 
simpler to say ‘Prophets must be in subjection to one another’ if 
this had been his meaning. It is probable that rvevpara means 
the prophetic charismata rather than the spirits of the persons 
who possess them, although the interpretation of the sentence is 
much the same in either case: comp. xii. 10 and see Swete on 
Rev. xxii 6. The omission of the article in all three places 
makes the saying more like a maxim or proverb; comp. ‘Jews 
have no dealings with Samaritans’ (John iv. 9). 


sveópara (NABKL, Vulg. Copt.) may safely be preferred to wvefua 
(D F, Aeth.), which probably was substituted under the influence of xii. 
4-13. Novatian has spiritus Prophetarum prophetis subjectus est (De Trin. 
xxix. ). 


83. oò ydp €or axnaracraciags ò Oeds. Proof that the prophetic 
gift is under control, and that therefore an inspired speaker can 
stop and give place to another. The God who gives the inspira- 
tion is not on the side of disorder and turbulence, but on that of 
peace. He cannot be a promoter of tumult, and therefore 
cannot inspire two people to speak simultaneously to the same 
audience. The fact of His inspiring a second speaker is proof 
that the first can stop and ought to do so. Inspiration is no 


* Perhaps, as Origen takes it, St Paul contemplated the possibility of all 
the congregation being prophets. There must, he says, have been Bic diae 
of a prophetic spirit in eraki, sufficient for the discerning of prophets ; for the 
utterances of the false prophets, who were such favountes at court, have all 
— while the utterances of the Prophets of God, who were so persecuted, 

ve been preserved TS. x. 37, p. 41). 
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excuse for conflict and confusion, and jealousies and dissensions 
are not signs of the presence of God (v. 25); 9 åyádrmy ovx áexm- 
pove. The principle here stated justifies us in maintaining that 
miracles are not violations of law; God is not on the side of 
violations of law, but is on the side of peace, which results from 
preserving law: comp. ó 6eós ris eipyvys (Rom. xvi. 20). For 
áxaracracía, which is a strong word— dissensio (Vulg. ^. seditio 
(Calv. )— compare 2 Cor. xii. 20; Jas. iii. 16; Luke xxi. 9.* 

ds v mdcais Tats exxAnolas Tov åyíwv. Added, as in xi. 16, 
as conclusive, and the addition of rav åyíwv is made with some 
severity. Orderly reverence is a characteristic of a// the Churches 
of the saints, a fact which raises doubts as to whether the Church 
at Corinth is a Church of saints: comp. iv. 17, vii. 17. Some 
editors place these words at the beginning of the next paragraph, 
where £v rais éxxAyoias makes them seem somewhat superfluous. 
Moreover, it is more probable, that St Paul would begin the 
paragraph with the subject of it, ai yvvaixes, as in Eph. v. 22, 25, 
vi. 1, 5; Col. iii. 18-22 ; 1 Pet. iii. 1, 7. Chrysostom mixes this 
clause with iv. 17 and vii. 17 and quotes otrw yàp êv sácais rais 
éxxAnoias tov dyiwv diddoxnw.ft im ‘St Paul had written this, it 
would of necessity belong to what precedes, and not to v. 34. 
Assuming that it is best taken with what precedes, to which of 
the preceding clauses does it belong? Possibly to où ydp eorw 
«T. Reverent submission to order is everywhere a note of the 
Church. Others take it with xai rvevpara mpodrüw K.T.., making 
ov yep ¢orivy parenthetical WH. make from Kai mvevpara to 
eipyvys parenthetical, and take this clause with iva mávres pav- 
Odvwcw x.r.À. This makes a very awkward parenthesis, and ws ev 
masus T. €x comes in too late to add much force to iva wavTes  pavĝá- 
vwow. Perhaps the worst punctuation is to take ùs év rdous r. 
èx. with what precedes, and ray åyíwv with al yuvaixes dv raîs èx. 
See Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. pp. 117, 120. 


84-40. Directions as to Women; Concluding Exhortations. 


34. The women are to keep silence in the public services. 
They would join in the Amen (v. 16), but otherwise not be 
heard. They had been claiming equality with men in the matter 
of the veil, by discarding this mark of subjection in Church, and 
apparently they had also been attempting to preach, or at any 
rate had been asking questions during service. We are not sure 
whether St Paul contemplated the possibility of women prophesy- 

* St James (iii. 8) calls the tongue dxarácraror xaxóv, as promoting the 


disorder which is directly opposed to God's will: see Hort ad Joc. 
T Sicut et in omnibus ecclesiis sanctorum doceo (Vulg.). 
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ing in exceptional cases.* What is said in xi. 5 may be hypo- 
thetical Teaching he forbids them to attempt; Sddoxew 9à 
yvvauxi ovx éxtrpérw, a rule taken over from the synagogue and 
maintained in the primitive Church (1 Tim. ii. 12). Discarding 
the veil was claiming equality with man ; teaching in public was 
aievreiv åvôpós. Hence the command here. 

jworagcdabwcay, nabs xal ô vópos Adyea. So far from their 
having dominion over men, ‘let them be in subjection, even as 
also the Law saith.’ The reference is to the primeval command, 
Gen. iii. 16: comp. Eph. v. 22. Had the Apostle heard of 
Gaia Afrania, wife of Licinius Buccio, a contentious lady who 
insisted on pleading her own causes in court, and was such a 
nuisance to the praetors that an edict was made prohibiting 
women from pleading? She died B.c. 48. For Greek sentiment 
on the subject see Thuc. 11. xlv. 2. 


There should probably be no )uó» after al ywaikes (RAB 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit): but if it be accepted (DEF GK L, Syrr.), it is 
in contrast to TO» dylw». ‘ — women (or your wives) not act 
differently from those among the saints.’ 

If bwordocecOa: (D FG K L, Vulg. Arm.) be read instead of troraccés- 
0vca» (RA B 17, Copt. Aeth.) there is a touch of irony: * women are not 

st 
9 


rmitted to s ey are pu to keep their pro ^s 
eim PE a eis loqui, sed subditas esse. d also Enrys., Pho with K 
has éwerérparrat, for éwerpéwera:, perhaps on the analogy of yéyparrau. 

85. el 54 re padety Ofdovory, dv oixe x... ‘And moreover, if 
they wish to learn anything, let them ask their own husbands a£ 
hgme.’ The women might urge that they did not always understand 
the prophesying : might they not ask for an explanation. Asking 
to be taught was not self-assertion but submissiveness. But the 
Apostle will not allow this: questions may be objections to what 
is preached, or even contradictions of it: v oíxe (in emphatic 
contrast to év rais éxxAnolats) they can ask their own husbands, 
and if these do not know, ‘key can ask in the assemblies. It is 
assumed that only married women would think of asking questions 
in public; unmarried women could get a question asked through 
the married. Origen quotes, mpòs róv dyÓpa cov ù àxoorpod»j cov 
(Gen. iii 16). Perhaps husbands, by analogy, would cover 
brothers and sons. Compare Soph. Ajax 293, yiva, yagi 
xocpov 17) ory) pépa. Eur. Phoeniss. 200; Tro. 649. But ne 

* Tertullian takes it so; cacterum prophetands fus et illas habere jam 
ostendit, cum mulieri etiam hetants velamen imponit (Adv. Marcion. 
v. 8. So also does Harnack, 74e Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
ii. pp. 65, 71; pp. 395, 400, ed. 1902.  Weinel suspects that this verse is an 
interpolation by a later hand, and that 1 Tim. ii. 12 also is late. Hilgenfeld, 
Holsten, Schmiedel, and others regard vv. 34, 35 as an interpolation : see 
Moffatt, Historical N. T., pp. 727f. In some MSS of Ambrosiaster, vv. 34 


and 35, with the notes, are transferred to the end of the chapter, after v. 40 
(A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster, p. 189). 
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videretur eas etiam discere prohibuisse, ostendit eas domi debere 
discre (Primasius). 

A strong word, used of women being clipped or 
shorn (xi. 6): comp. Eph. v. 12; Tit. i. r1—the only other in- 
stances in the N.T. Itis really a scandalous thing for a woman 
to address the congregation or disturb it by speaking. What 
. follows is still more severe, but it is put sarcastically. 

yvraikl dadeiv dv éxxdnolg (NAB 17, Vulg. Copt. Aeth.) rather than 
yuvatly év éxx. \aħciv (DEFGKL, Syrr.). A few authorities have 
yveaukl dy éxx. Nad. or yurackiy Aad. dv éxx. The plural is an obvious 
correction to agree with the preceding plurals. 

86. "H à$' ópâv à Adyos tod Oeo cfAÓev, f els pâs pdvous 
karvrqcev ; ‘What? was it from you that the word of God came 
forth? or was it to you alone that it reached?’ The AV. has 
three inaccuracies: (1) a false accent is thrown on to the pre- 
positions ‘from’ and ‘unto,’ as if the two questions gave two 
alternatives; (2) €€jAdev and xarjvrncey are both rendered 
‘came’; (3) póvovs is rendered ‘only,’ which is ambiguous. 
The meaning is, *Were you the starting-point of the Gospel? 
or were you its only destination? Do you mean to contend that 
you have the right to maintain these irregularities? women 
discarding veils in public worship, people getting drunk at the 
Supper, people speaking in Tongues and no one interpreting, 
prophets refusing to give place to one another, women claiming 
to prophesy and ask questions in public worship? If you defend 
such scandals as these, one can only suppose that you claim to 
be the A and Q of the Gospel, the fount and reservoir of all 
Church teaching, the starting-point and the goal of all Church 
discipline * Compare 4 &£o8os avro) xai ro karávrgpa avrov (Ps. 
xix. 6); and see J. A. Robinson on Eph. iv. 13. For Corin- 
thian assumption of independence see iv. 6, v. 2. 

We cannot infer from «is pâs being used rather than zpos 
ipás that the idea of “entering as it were into them " is included; 
for els is the regular construction after xarayrdw (x. 11; Eph. 
iv. 13; Phil. iii. 11); also in the literal sense of arriving at a place 
(Acts xvi. 1, xviii. 19, 24, etc.). In the N.T. the verb is peculiar 
to Acts and St Paul. Nor must we infer that, if Corinth had 
been the Mother-Church, the Apostle would have allowed that 
it had the right to sanction such things. His sarcastic argument 
is that they seem to be claiming a monstrous amount of authority 
and independence. The verse sums up his indignation. 


* Haec quae vobis trado, tenere debetis, non vestra instituta meis tradition- 
dbus praeferre, et caeteris fidelibus guasi fontem religionis velle tradere. 
Quoniam a nobis qui de circumcisione sumus coepit evangelica praedicatio, nom 
a vobis; nec beneficium vos dedistis, sed accepistis. Nec quasi singulariter 
electi debetis gloriari, aut de singulari scientia extolls (Herveius). 
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87, 88. He here sums up his own authority in a manner 
very similar to xi. 16: both passages begin with el res Boxe. 
Comp. also iii. 18, viii. 2. The meaning of Soxet must in each 
case be determined by the context. ‘If any man thinketh him- 
self to be a prophet or endowed with any spiritual gift’; not 
‘seemeth to be,’ videtur (Vulg.) but ‘sibi videtur? (Beza). It is 
what the man is in his own eyes that is the point here. 

Imvy.weokéro & ypdow piv, Sts Kupiou griy dvroj. ‘Let him 
continual -take knowledge of what I am writing to you, that it 
is the Zord's commandment.’ Kvpiov is very emphatic. ‘ Let 
him prove his own inspiration by fully recognizing my absolute 
authority.’ The sureness of a divinely appointed Apostle is in 
the verse: non patitur Paulus demum quaeri an recte scribat 
(Beng.). He is conscious that what he says does not come from 
himself; he is the mouthpiece of Christ: ii. 10-16, vii. 40; 
2 Cor. xii. 3; comp. 1 John iv. 6.* But he is not claiming 
authority to regulate these details for the whole Church through- 
out all time: no such vast extension is in his mind. What he is 
claiming is authority to regulate them for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians at that time (ix. 2). And the & ypddw covers all that he 
has been saying about disorders in public worship (xi.-xiv.). 
His indignation in v. 36 is provoked by all these irregularities, 
and & ypápw has the same extension. It is a mistake to limit 
either to the question of women speaking in Church. 

ei 8€ tıs dyvoet dyvoeirw. ‘But if any one is ignorant (that 
Christ is the Source of my rulings in these matters), let him be 
ignorant. His ignorance does not alter facts, and he must be 
left in his unedifying condition. Sf quis ignorat, ignoret (Calv.). 
Qui vero ignarus est, ignarus esto (Beza). “Why does he add 
this?" asks Chrysostom: “To show that he does not use 
compulsion and is not contentious; which is a mark of those 
who do not wish to establish their own advantage but seek what 
is beneficial to others." 


But it is possible that the true reading is dyvoefrar, ‘he is ignored’ by 
God ; he fails to recognize God's Apostle, and God refuses to recognize 
him. But St Paul does not say ‘if he refuses to admit my authority,’ but 
‘if he is not aware of it’; and being ignored by God seems to be an 
excessive requital for mere ignorance. ‘I donot care to dispute with 
him’ is more reasonable. The evidence is rather evenly balanced : d-yvoetra: 
(w* A* D* FG 17, sgnorabitur Vulg. : dyvoelrw (BEKL and the cor- 
rectors of N A D, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. ., Orig. Chrys. Thdrt.), see viii. 
3; Gal. iv. 9. But in one passage Origen has expressly dyvoeiras úrò rod 
Oeo (JTS. x. 37, p. 30. 


* It is possible that with D* F G, Orig. we ought to omit érroM: the 
brief rı Kuplov éoriy is impressive. The AV. follows EK L, Vulg. Syrr. in 
reading eloly érroAal. esch assumes an unrecorded saying of Christ 
(Agrapha, p. 31). 
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89. dere, dSeXgoi pou. As in xi. 33, these words introduce 
an affectionate summing up after severe censure: fost multas 
correptiones, fratres eos appellat, ut subleventur (Atto). For óore 
see vil. 38, x. 12, xv. 58. ‘So then, my brethren, continue to 
desire earnestly the gift of prophesying, and that of speaking with 
Tongues hinder ye not * A vast difference ; the one gift to be 
greatly longed for, the other only not forbidden ; for, as Ch 
points out, TÒ Tov yAwoodv ovre wdyrn dypygorov, ovre ne obilo 
d$éupoy kaf  éavro. See 1 Thess. v. 19, 20. 


40. wdvra 8è edoynpsves Kat card rátu ywésÓu. ‘Only (&) 
let all things be carried on (pres. imperat.) with seemliness and 
in order, For evoxnpovws comp. Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 12, 
where see Milligan's note and quotations from papyri. Ecclesi- 
astical decorum is meant; beauty and harmony prevail in God's 
universe, where each part discharges its proper function without 
slackness or encroachment; and beauty and harmony ought to 
prevail in the worship of God. In xarà rd£w we probably have 
a military metaphor. The exact phrase occurs nowhere else in 
either N.T. or LXX, but is used of the Greeks’ manner of fight- 
ing at Salamis as opposed to the disorderly efforts of the barbarians 
(Hdt. viii. 86). Possibly evoynpovus refers to the celebration of 
the Supper and the behaviour of the women, xara rdfw to the 
exercise of the gifts. 

In these three chapters (xii-xiv.) the Apostle has been 
contending with the danger of spiritual anarchy, which would be 
the result if every Christian who believed that he had a charisma 
were allowed to exercise it without consideration for others. He 
passes on to the danger of one form of philosophic scepticism,— 
doubt as to the possibility of resurrection. 


XV. THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE DEAD. 


Having treated of various social, moral, ecclesiastical, and 
liturgical questions, the Apostle now takes up a doctrinal one, 
which he has kept to the last because of its vital importance.t 


* uh ke bere cannot mean ‘cease to hinder,’ for they had been too E 
to encourage speaking with Tongues. Perhaps the previous {pobre 
caused the pres. imperat. to be used. Or, St Paul 734 be alluding to bis 
own apparent discouragement of the exercise of this * Do not, in conse- 
quence of what I have said, attempt to hinder.’ mp. uh duéhes, — 
éwirlOec, pnd Kowwdver (1 Tim. iv. I4, v. 22), where ‘cease to’ seems to be 
quite out of place. J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 125. 

+ Calvin suggests that St Paul did not wish to treat of so momentous a 
“a until, by the rebukes and exhortations of the previous —— he 
brought the Corinthians to a proper state of mind, 
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The Epistle begins with the subject of Christ Crucified (i. 13- 
ii. 5); it ends with that of Christ Risen (xv.). This chapter 
has been called “the earliest Christian doctrinal essay," and it 
is the only part of the letter which deals directly with doctrine. 

There is here no trace of a question asked by the Cor- 
inthians: this subject St Paul starts himself, in consequence 
of information which has reached him. Thus the letter begins 
and ends in a similar way. At the outset he treated of a 
subject which had been reported to him (i. r1), and he closes 
with one which again was suggested by what he had heard 
(v. 12), —that there were certain people at Corinth who denied 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. Who these persons were 
we do not know; but it is very improbable that they were 
converts who had originaly been Sadducees, and who still 
retained some of their Sadducean leanings. The Corinthian 
Church was mainly a Gentile Church; and the errors with 
which the Apostle has been dealing were of Greek rather than 
Jewish origin. The Book of Daniel and Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii., 
with other passages in the O.T., had made the Jew familiar 
with the doctrine of the bodily resurrection of individuals, at 
any rate of individual Jews; but to the Greeks, even to those 
who accepted the immortality of the soul, the idea of a bodily 
resurrection was foolishness.* We shall be safe in concluding 
that the sceptics alluded to in v. 12 were Greeks and not Jews. 

The gentleness of tone with which the preceding section 
closed is continued. The Apostle is anxious not to give 
offence. With gentle words he goes back to teaching of which 
they have already experienced the value, and disclaims all 
originality respecting it. He has merely passed on to them 
what he himself, on the highest authority, received. ‘There 
is no historical fact more certain," says Harnack, *than that 
the Apostle Paul was not the first to emphasize so prominently 
the significance of Christ’s Death and Resurrection, but that 
in recognizing their meaning he stood exactly on the same 
E as the primitive community" (What ts Christianity? 
p. 153). 

The chapter contains three sections, each of which is 
capable of subdivision, and perhaps some of these subdivisions 
are almost as important as the three sections, which are these; 
(1) The Resurrection of Christ is an Essential Article of the 
Gospel 1-11. (2) If Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will 


* See Acts xvii. 18, 32, and St Paul's speech in the Arcopagus (22-31), 
“the most wonderful passage in the Book of Acts: in a higher sense (and 
robably in a strictly historical sense at some vital points) it is full of truth” 
— The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, i. p. 383; comp. 
p. 88). 
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rise, 12-34. (3) Answers to Objections; the Nature of the 
Body of the Risen, 35-58. The conclusion reached in ov. 1-34 
is that Christianity stands or falls with the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion. The conclusion of the whole is that Victory over Death 
has been won, and that Christians must live in accordance 
with this certainty. See Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, pp. 163f. 


XV. 1-11. The Resurrection of Christ is an Essential 
Article of the Gospel. 


Here we have three subdivisions ; (a) The Creed delivered 
to the Corinthians by St Paul, 1-4; (7) The Official Witnesses 
of the Resurrection of Christ, 6-8; (c) The Agreement between 
St Paul and the other Apostles respecting this Creed, 9-11. 


The substance of my preaching has been and is the 
historical fact of the Resurrection of Christ, which was 
predicted in Scripture, and ts vouched for by competent 
witnesses, most of whom are still living. Among these are 
the other Apostles and myself ; and, greatly as they differ 
Jrom me in calling and work, we are absolutely agreed 
about this. 


1 Now I have to remind you, Brothers, of the purport of 
the Glad-tidings with which I once gladdened you, which also 
you then received, in which also you now stand firm, 2 by 
means of which also you are in the way of salvation, if you 
are holding fast the Gospel with which I gladdened you,— 
unless, of course, you became Christians without thinking of 
the faith which you professed. ? You remember the purport 
of my preaching; for I handed on to you in the forefront of 
everything what was no invention of my own, but what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins, as the Scriptures have 
predicted, *and that He was buried, and that He has been 
raised from the dead—on the third day, as the Scriptures have 
predicted; 5and that He appeared to Kephas, then to the 
Twelve. 9 Afterwards He appeared to upwards of five hundred 
brethren at once, the majority of whom survive to the present 
day, but some have gone to their rest. 7 Next He appeared 
to James; then to the Apostles in a body: *and last of all, 
just as if to the untimely-born Apostle, He appeared also to 
me. ?ForlI am the very least of the Apostles, and I am not 
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fit to have the name of an Apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church, the Church of God. 1° But by the grace of God I 
have been made equal to being an Apostle; and His grace, 
which reached even to me, did not prove ineffectual. Quite 
the contrary ; I toiled more effectually than all of them: yet 
not I, of course; it was the grace of God working with me. 
11 Well, it is of no importance whether I or the other Apostles 
laboured more effectually: what does matter is this, that we 
all continue to preach the Death and Resurrection of Christ, 
and it was the Death and Resurrection of Christ that, at your 
conversion, you accepted and believed. 


1, 2. l'vepite è dpiv. ‘Now I proceed to make known 
to you the Good-tidings (Isa. lii. 7) which I once brought to 
you, the Good-tidings which ye received, the Good-tidings in 
which ye stand firm, the Good-tidings by which ye are being 
saved.’ The xai... «at... kal... ls a climax, and in 
English a repetition of the substantive gives the effect better 
than a repetition of the conjunction. Stanley follows Theodoret 
in making yvwpi{w = ávapapwijako, ‘I remind you, with which 
Chrysostom seems to agree. They had forgotten their own 
belief, so he has to call their attention to it. But yvwpifw is 
simply ‘I make known,’ notum facio (Vulg.), and is often used 
in the N.T. of preaching the Gospel. There is a gentle reproach 
in the word. He has to begin again and teach them an 
elementary fact, which they had already accepted. He can 
claim themselves as witnesses to its truth and efficacy. In the 
Pauline Epp. both yv. piv (xii. 3; Gal. i. 11; 2 Cor. viii. 1) 
and evayyéAcov ebayyeXiCouar (ix. 18; Gal. i. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 7) 
are peculiar to this group. "The latter is an attractive expres- 
sion, emphasizing the goodness and gladness of the message ; 
but the repetition cannot well be reproduced in English: see 
above. The verses here are badly divided. 

$ kai wapeddBere x... He adduces three proofs that their 
own experience has shown to them the value of his doctrine: 
zapeAdflere looks to the past, éoryxare to the present, ao coe 
to what is being done for the future. They accepted his 
teaching; in it they stand with a firm foothold; and they 
are thus among oi cwiópevo. (i. 18; Acts ii. 47; 2 Cor. ii. 15), 
those who are in the way of salvation. Compare Eph. i. 13. 
Quite incidentally (vi. 14), the Apostle has previously assumed 
that the doctrine of Christ's Resurrection and our consequent 
resurrection is admitted. See C. H. Robinson, Studies in the 
Resurrection of Christ, pp. 38f. and sof.; F. H. Chase, 
Cambridge Theological Essays, pp. 391 ff. 
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Tim Adyw ednyyektoduny piy ei karéyere. ‘If ye are holding 
fast with what word I preached it to you.’ Not $4 Aóye, ‘the 
word with which,’ but ví À., * with what word,’ the Adyos cover- 
ing both the form and the substance of his teaching. Their 
standing erect in the way of salvation depends upon their 
keeping a firm hold (xi 2) on what he taught and the very 
expressions which he used: guo sermone (Beza) rather than 
qua ratione (Vulg.), or quo pacto (Calv.). In xi. 2 he affirms 
that they are holding fast the traditions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline; here he puts it hypothetically, and el xaréxere is displaced 
in order to give an emphatic position to rive A. eùyy. Such 
inversions of order are common. Blass, however, 8 8o. 6, thinks 
this very awkward. 

The RV. takes rév: Aóyq differently ; ‘Z make known, J say, 
in what words I preached it unto you, if ye hold it fast But 
this is scarcely tenable. St Paul's making known could not 
depend on their holding fast: he writes what he pleases, 
whatever their condition may be.* 

ards ei ph eikj émore/care. ‘With this proviso—unless 
ye believed haphazard’: see on xiv. 5. There are two defects 
possible; they may not be holding fast what he taught, or 
they may have received it so hastily that they do not com- 
prehend it. Belief adopted in a hurry is not likely to be very 
sure. He begins the discussion with this fear respecting them, 
and he ends it with a charge to be steadfast and unshifted 
(v. 58). Eixj is not ‘in vain’ (AV., RV.), nor ‘without cause’ 
(RV. marg.), but ‘without consideration,’ ‘heedlessly,’ ‘rashly ’ ; 
temere rather than frustra. This éxros ef pù eixj states a 
misgiving which lies at the back of the whole chapter. Has 
the conversion of the Corinthians been superficial and unreal? 
Was it a shallow enthusiasm, or a passing fancy for some new 
thing? See Evans and Edwards on eù. Ellicott and others 
prefer ‘in vain.’ 


8. woapébexa yàp duiv dv wpérow. ‘For I delivered to you 
(xi. 2) in the foremost place (Gen. xxxiii. 2) what I also received.’ 
Foremost in importance, not in time; the doctrine of the 
Resurrection is primary and cardinal, central and indispensable. 
The yáp may look back either to yvepütoe $piv, or (better) to 
tín óy, ‘You remember ow I preached, for.” St Paul 
lingers over this preface, gua eos quasi suspensos tenet (Beng.). 


* The reading óóelNere xaréxew (D* F, g, Ambrst.) for el xaréxere is an 
attempt to simplify the construction: so also is the conjecture of 8 for el. 

* ol wpds xaipoy micrevovres xal dv kaip Tepas pot ddwráueron elx 
wiorebovos (Origen). 

Many scholars prefer elx9 to eixj. The orthography is not important. 
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What follows is almost a creed; but we need not suppose that 
it had already been formulated. Rather, this passage supplied 
material for the formulating of creeds. 

$ nat wapé\aBov. ‘Which also I received.’ Nothing is 
said as to the source from which he received it, or the way 
in which the communication was made. It is possible that he 
received it from Christ by special revelation; but this is even 
less probable than in xi. 23 (see notes there). Here there is 
neither éyo nor årò roð Kupiov to emphasize the authority 
either of the person who made the communication or of the 
Source from which he derived it. Neither of these is the 
question here. The point is that St Paul did not invent what 
he communicated to them; he received just what they received. 
The «aí indicates the exact agreement of what he received with 
what he passed on to them. He appeals (vv. 5-7) to human 
testimony prior to his own experience, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that this is what is implied in wzapéAaBov. In any case, 
it is clear that he does not appeal to documents either here or 
in xi. 23. St Paul knows nothing of written Gospels; and ô xai 

fAaBov seems to refer to something quite different from 
wdy xdpo( (v. 8. And he knows nothing of a formulated 
Creed, neither in Rom. vi. 17, ‘the standard of teaching to 
which ye were committed,’ nor in 2 Tim. i. 13, ‘the pattern of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me.’ See Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, pp. 11, 106. He received the facts from the Apostles 
and others; the import of the facts was made known to him 
by Christ (Gal. i. 12). 

&xéÜnvev Önèp rüv dpapnidy ġpôv. ‘He died for our sins,’ 
i.e. ‘on account of our sins,’ not ‘on behalf of them,’ which 
is hardly sense. One may die on behalf of sinners, but hardly 
on behalf of sins (2 Cor. v. 14, 15; Gal. iii. 13). On the whole, 
wept is used of things, roð Sovros éavróv mepi ræv ápapruiv ypav 
(Gal. i. 14, where see Lightfoot), and úrép of persons, Xpiorés 
dxaf wepi duapriav áméÜavev, B(kauos trip ddlkwy (1 Pet. iii. 18), 
but exceptions abound. Neither preposition implies vicarious 
action, which would require ávr but vicarious action may be 
implied in the context. Pro peccatis nostris abolendis (Beng.) 
gives the right meaning. There is a real connexion, beyond 
our comprehension, between Christ's death and the forgiveness 
of men's sins. This is in agreement with the O.T. (Isa. liii. 
4-12), and this agreement is part of the evayyéAtov which St Paul 
proclaimed to them. Nowhere else does he use the expression 
trép T. üpgaprw : comp. Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 2, 25; Tit. ii. 14. 
See Knowling, Messianic Interpretation, pp. go f. 

xarà tds ypa$ás. The double appeal to Scripture in so 
brief a statement is deliberate and important; and the divine 
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prediction of what would take place is appropriately placed 
before the Apostolic testimony as to what did take place. The 
agreement of what did take place with what was foretold in 
Scripture is pointed out with special frequency in the writings 
of St Luke (xxii. 37, xxiv. 25-27, 44-46; Acts ii. 25-27, iii. 35, 
xiii. 34, 35, xvii. 3, xviii. 28). See Cyril, Cat. Lect. xiv., which 
is a commentary on these verses. 

kai Ste érdpy. The inclusion of this detail in so brief a state- 
ment of facts is remarkable. But the burial is carefully recorded 
in all four Gospels, and was evidently regarded as of importance. 
The importance there and here is that the burial was evidence 
of a bodily resurrection. The body was laid in the tomb, and 
the tomb was afterwards found to be empty.* 

kat órv éyjyepra.. ‘And that He hath been raised—on the 
third day.’ Change from aorists of what took place once for 
all to the perfect of a result which abides; He remains alive as 
the Risen One. By death and burial He came down to our 
level, by Resurrection He raised us to His: mortuus est iste 
nobiscum, ut nos cum ipso resurgamus (Calv.). ‘On the third 
day’ does not harmonize well with a perfect, but it is added as 
of importance (1) as evidence of a bodily resurrection (comp. 
Acts ii. 24f), and (2) to show the exact coincidence with 
prophecy (Hos. vi. 2; comp. Ps. xvi. ro, 11; xvii 15-24). 
Christ is said to have included ‘on the third day’ in what was 
predicted in Scripture (Luke xxiv. 46).T Matt. xii. 40 cannot 
safely be quoted here, for there are strong reasons for believing 
that there we have the Evangelist's misunderstanding of Christ's 
words rather than the words themselves. Christ was not three 
days and three nights in the grave. See Allen ad loc. “In any 
case we have here irresistible evidence that this difficult clause, 
‘raised on the third day in accordance with the Scriptures’ 
formed part of the earliest Christian creed; and its difficulty, 


* The connexion between the Body which disappeared from the tomb and 
the Body which the disciples afterwards saw and were told to handle is beyond 
our comprehension. See Latham, 7he Risen Master, p. 13. 

T There rj rplrp ^uépa is the right reading; but here the more emphatic 
rh tuépg Tô Ttpirp (RN ABD E 17, Cyr.) is right. ‘The ‘third day’ is 
hardly less firmly rooted in the tradition of the Church than the Resurrection 
itself. We have it not only in the speech ascribed to St Peter (Acts x. 40), 
but in the central testimony of St Paul, and then in the oldest form of the 
Apostles Creed. It is strange that so slight a detail should have been pre- 
served at all, and still stranger that it should hold the place it does in the 
standard of the Church's faith” (Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
p. 183). Matt. xii. 40 is evidence of the Evangelist's belief in it and estimate 
of its importance. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. pP. 137, 141 ; Knowling, Zest. 
of St Paul to Christ, p. 307. Max Krenkel (Beiträge s. Aufhellung d. Ge- 
schichte u. d. Briefe d. Ap. Paulus, pp. 385 f.) — that 2 Kings xx. 5 was 


regarded as a prophecy of resurrection on the third day. 
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and its antiquity, justify the conviction that the words proceeded 
from Christ Himself" (Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 188; see also 
pp. 186, 200). | 


6-8. We now have a list of the official Witnesses to the 
Resurrection of Christ, beginning with the first of the Apostles 
and ending with ‘the least’ of them. The form of the sentence 
shows that at least the first two on the list, St Peter and the 
Twelve, had been quoted by St Paul to the Corinthians. Very 
likely the others had been quoted also, although the cessation 
of the Gre after v. 5 (perhaps simply to end a prolix sentence) 
leaves this doubtful. Of course St Paul had told them of his 
own experiences respecting the Risen Christ; and he probably 
knew of other witnesses not mentioned here. See Thorburn, 
The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism, pp. 86 f. 


b. «oi Sr. Spey Knog. ‘And that He appeared to Kephas.' 
The coincidence with the incidental remark Luke xxiv. 34 
(comp. Mark. xvi. 7) is noteworthy. Peter is first in all the 
four lists of the Apostles, and is expressly designated as wpóros 
in Matt. x. 2 For this reason a special appearance to him 
would be natural. But we may venture to say that his denial 
of his Lord and consequent dejection made an appearance to 
him necessary. He needed to be absolved and restored. 
When he and John ran to the sepulchre after the tidings 
brought by Mary Magdalen, John believed, but apparently 
Peter did not, that the Lord had risen. And then the Lord 
appeared to him, and the completeness of his restoration was 
brought home to him by the fact that he was allowed to be 
the means of convincing the other Apostles (Luke xxii. 32) that 
the Lord had risen indeed, because He had appeared to Simon 
(Luke xxiv. 34). “The Apostle who had risen from his fall 
through the words of absolution that came from the Risen 
Christ was the first to bring the Gospel of the Resurrection 
home to the hearts of his fellows” (Swete, Zhe Appearances of 
our Lord after the Passion, p. 16).* St Paul no doubt received 
this testimony from St Peter himself, when some eight years 
after the Resurrection he ‘went up to Jerusalem to make the 

* Chrysostom says that Kephas is placed first here as being ró» márrwr 
åfıorıorórepor, and that it was likely that Christ would appear to him first 
among males, because he had been the first to confess Him as the Messiah, 
and because he desired so much to see Him again. Although St Paul 
ignores the non-official testimony of the women who visited the sepulchre, he 
does not say that the Lord appeared first to Peter. Nota guia non dicit 

mo visus est Cephae (Atto). But the way in which he speaks of Peter 
shows that he does not consider Peter as one of Kephas party, who are con- 
demned in i. 12 (Zahn, /ntrod. to N. 7. i. p. 283). Seealso A. T. Robertson, 
Epochs in the Life of St Paul, pp. 81, 82; Burkitt, Earliest Sources for the 


Life of Jesus, p. 71. 
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acquaintance of Kephas’ (ieropise. Kyday, Gal i. 18), and 
spent a fortnight with him.  Henceforward, *He appeared to 
Kephas’ was part of St Paul's own testimony respecting the 
Resurrection. It was during the same fortnight that St Paul 
had also seen * James, the Lord's brother, and therefore was 
able to give the testimony which he had received at first hand 
from him also (v. 7). Both Peter and James had great weight 
with the party at Corinth which was opposed to St Paul. The 
Kephas party of course appealed to Kephas (i. 12), and it is 
probable that the Christ party appealed to the Lord's brother. 

Excepting St John (i. 43), St Paul is the only N.T. writer 
who uses the Aramaic name ‘Kephas’ of the first Apostle, 
always in this letter (i. r2, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5), and usually in 
Gal. (i. 18, ii. 9, 11, 14), the only letters in which he mentions 
Peter, whom he calls * Peter' twice (Gal. ii. 7, 8). 

The meaning of wy is determined by the context; either 
‘was seen by,’ or ‘appeared in a vision to.’ Here éyfyepra: 
decides for the former. Moreover, a mere vision would not 
make our being raised more probable; it was Christ’s having 
been raised and having been seen by competent witnesses that 
did that. The appearances to Mary Magdalen and to the two 
on the way to Emmaus are not mentioned, as not being official. 
St John does not count either of them when he counts three 
manifestations (é$avepo09) of Jesus to His disciples (xxi. 14), 
although he himself narrates the manifestation to Mary in much 
detail (xx. 11-18). Besides d¢6y and é$avepó0n, we have also 
épavépwoev éavróv (John xxi. 1) and éfdvm ((Mark] xvi. 9) used 
of these appearances of Christ. 

elta Totg 89óbexa. ‘The Twelve’ is here an official name for 
the Apostolic body: only ten were present, for both Judas and 
Thomas were away. Similarly, the decemviri and cemtumviri 
were so called, whatever the exact number may have been. 
The name centumviri was retained after the number was increased 
beyond the hundred. Origen and Chrysostom needlessly con- 
jecture that, after the Ascension, our Lord appeared to Matthias ; 
and even that would not affect this statement. 

In vv. 5, 6 there is frequent confusion in the MSS. between efra and 
xeira. Here, elra (BK L P) is to be preferred to érera (N A 17, Eus. 
Chrys.) or xal werd raüra (D* FG). &vdexa (D* FG, Latt. Goth.) for 
699exa (N A BK LP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth.) is a manifest correction. St Paul 


nowhere else speaks of ‘the Twelve,’ and here he is repeating a traditional 
formula: Rev. xxi. 14; Matt. xix. 28; Acts vi. 2. 


6. érarta $40 errdvw Tevraxocto:s ddedgois ådra. — ZIlustris 
apparitio (Beng.). The ore is now dropped, probably to simplify 
the construction. It is likely that St Paul had previously cited 
this instance to the Corinthians; it was one which they could 
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easily verify, as so many of the witnesses survived. The occasion 
of the appearance to the 500 is unknown ; but it is probably to 
be identified with Matt. xxviii. 16, where only the Eleven are 
mentioned, because only to them was the great commission 
(18-20) given, although the presence of others seems to be 
implied in ‘some doubted.’ St Paul naturally mentions the 
large number of witnesses. See Swete, Appearances of our Lord, 
pp. 82, 83; Ellicott, Zife of our Lord, Lect. viii. p. 410; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. 628.* 
When érdyw qualifies a cardinal number, the cardinal retains its own 
case: it is not governed by érdyw. In Mark xiv. 5, rpiaxoclwy dyvaplwy 
is the genitive of price. Moul.-Win. p. 313. Chrysostom interprets érá»o 
as vw éx TOv opary’ ob yàp £i yrs Badifwr, dN’ dro, kal Uwep kedaMjs 
aórois $96», which cannot be right. Plus guam (Vulg.) is certainly the 
meaning. And ¿ára clearly does not mean ‘once for all’ (Rom. vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12), but ‘at once,’ simul (Vulg.). 
oi wieioves pévouoriy čws dpr. ‘The majority survive until now,’ 
abide upon earth (Phil. i. 25; John xxi. 22) Those who had 
seen Christ after the Resurrection would soon become marked 
men. He had doubtless found most of His disciples among the 
younger generation; hence the large number who were still 
living more than twenty-five years after the Ascension, and 
could be questioned: eo significat, non allegoricam sed veram et 
naturalem fuisse resurrectionem ; nam spiritualis resurrectionis 
oculi testes esse non possunt (Calv.). 

tives 82 éxoiuijÓqoav. While he speaks of his own life as a 
daily dying (v. 31), he speaks of actual death as a sleep. The 
expression is common both in Jewish and heathen literature, 
and does not of itself imply any belief in a future life. The 
resemblance between “Death and his brother Sleep” (Virg. 
Aen. vi. 278) is too obvious to escape notice. Nevertheless, it 
was because the word suggested a future awakening that Christians 
adopted it, and it has special point here: see on xi. 3o, and 
Ellicott and Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 13. A poetic euphemism 
contains a blessed truth. These rwes had seen the Risen One 
and believed in Him, and had died in this faith. If there was 
no resurrection in store for them, how strange was their lot ! 

For wAelores (NA BDEFG) KL P read s^elovs. KL P also add 
wal after reves 84, and K adds é avr». Correctors of M A D ins. the xal, 
with Orig. Eus. Chrys. and others ; but it is not likely to be genuine. On 
the use of the aorist here, ‘fell asleep (at various times),’ and therefore 
‘have fallen asleep,’ see J. H. Moulton, p. 136. 

7. neira ð$ ‘laxdBy. Nothing is known of this appear- 
ance, or as to which James is meant. But there is little doubt 
* Dobschütz (Ostern und Pfingsten) would identify 1 Cor. xv. 6 and John 


Xx. 21-23 with Acts ii. 1-4. e same event is the basis of all three passages. 
Conld traditions have become so different in so short a time? 
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that the James is the Lord's brother, who became president of 
the Church in Jerusalem, and that he is placed here among the 
chief witnesses because of his high position at Jerusalem. There 
may also be another reason, viz. the resemblance between his 
case and that of St. Paul. Our Lord's brethren had refused to 
believe on Him during His ministry (John vii. 5), but are found 
among believers after the Ascension (Acts i. 14). What con- 
verted them? The appearance of the Risen Lord to the eldest 
of them may have done so, and the appearance may have been 
granted for this very purpose. In that case St James was con- 
verted in the same way as St Paul. Three years after his own 
conversion St Paul met the Lord's brother at Jerusalem, and 
probably heard of this appearance from St James himself. Each 
told the other his experiences. But it may be doubted whether 
either James or Peter (v. 5) told St Paul what the Lord had said 
to him. In any case, such details are not needed here. What 
is of importance here is the fact that within ten years of the 
Resurrection St Paul had the opportunity of talking with St 
Peter and St James and comparing their experiences of the 
Risen Lord with his own, and that within thirty years of the 
Resurrection he records their testimony. For James and Peter 
see ix. 5; Gal. i. 18, 19, ii. 9-12. 

For the narrative about an appearance to James recorded in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Jerome, De Viris illustr. 
2), see Nicholson, pp. 62 f. ; Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 265, 274; 
Swete, Appearances of our Lord, p. 89; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 
248f. The narrative may be mere legend ; but if it is historical, 
it is not likely that St Paul is alluding here to what is there 
recorded. 

alta Tots dwooróAois mâr. ‘Then to the whole body of the 
Apostles.’ There is no emphasis on râsw, which does not look 
back to "IaxwBy. The antithesis, ‘to one, then to al,’ is false, 
for the racw does not imply that James was an Apostle. He 
was not one of the Twelve, and it is unlikely that St Paul here 
thinks of him as an Apostle in the wider sense, an idea quite 
foreign to the context. The meaning here is, ‘then to the 
Apostolic body as a whole,’ Thomas being now present. The 
addition of racw here confirms the view that rots dadexa (v. 5) 
is Official and not numerical.* As St Paul at once passes on 


* «That the Twelve henceforth rank in history as the Twelve A es, 
and in fact as ‘he Apostles, was a result brought about by St Paul; and, para- 
doxically enough, this was brought about by him in the very effort to fix the 
value of his own Apostleship. e certainly did not work out this conception, 
for he neither could nor would give up the more general conception of the 
Apostleship. . . . St Paul holds fast to the wider conception of the A late, 
but the twelve disciples form in his view the original nucleus" (Harnack, 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, i. p. 323; p. 232, ed. 1902). 
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to the appearance to himself, he evidently means this manifesta- 
tion to the whole body of the Apostles as the final one to others, 
viz. at the time of the Ascension. The conjecture of wdAw for 
waow is unnecessary. 

Respecting St Paul's testimony, Professor Percy Gardner 
remarks; “As regards his own life, and the phenomena of 
Christianity which came under his direct observation, he is as 
good an authority as we can have in regard to any events in 
ancient history. . . . However confused and inconsistent may 
be the accounts in the Gospels of the appearances of the risen 
Lord, there can be no doubt that the society believed such 
appearances to have taken place. No other cause can be 
suggested for the sudden change in the minds of the disciples 
from consternation and terror to confidence and boldness. And 
the well-known Pauline passage as to the witnesses of the 
Resurrection is as historic evidence of the belief of the first 
disciples unimpeachable. Paul himself claims with perfect 
confidence that he has seen the risen Lord" (Hibbert Journal 
Supplement, 1900, pp. 49, 51). 

8. éoxarov è rávrev dowepet TQ dxkrpópar. öpən xdpoi. ‘But 
last of all, as if to the abortion (of the Apostolic family), He 
appeared also to me.’ As in Mark xii. 22, there is a doubt 
whether wdyrwy is masc. or neut. After a series of persons (5-7) 
the masc. is more probable; and écyarov is used adverbially, 
like torepov. Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX does écrep«é occur: 
in a few texts it is a v./. in iv. 13. In calling himself the éxrpopa 
among the Apostles, he refers to the suddenness and violence of 
the transition (€xrirpwoxw), while he was still in a state of im- 
maturity.* The Twelve were disciples of Jesus before He called 
them to be Apostles, and He trained them for promotion : Saul 
was suddenly torn from opposition to Jesus to become His 
Apostle. Theirs was a gradual and normal progress; his was 
a swift and abnormal change. Possibly his Jewish adversaries 
had called him an abortion, an insult to which his small stature 
may have given a handle; but no such hypothesis is needed to 
account for the use of the expression here. It indicates his 
intense feeling respecting the errors of his career previous to 
his conversion. For the word, comp. Num. xii. 12; Job iii. 16; 


* The proposal to read ry (— Tw) instead of rẹ need not be seriously 
considered : context and usage are against it. 

Sicut abortivus quadam. naturae violentia ante tempus compellitur nasci, 
sta ego par terribilem Domini visionem et luminis oculorum amissionem co- 
actus sum, antequam vellem, exire de caeco synagogae utero, et ad lucem fidei 
atque libertatem prodire (Herveius). Primasius adds a stronger point of 
similarity ; mortua matre vivus educitur. The Judaism from which he was 
so violently taken was a defunct religion. 
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Eccles. vi. 3; and see Suicer, i p. 1073; Lightfoot on Ign. 
Rom. 9. . 

St Paul uses the same word, ad6n, of the appearances to 
himself as he uses of the appearances to the others. He regards 
it as the same in kind. He saw the Risen Lord as really as 
they did. The Lord appeared to him at other times (Acts 
xxii. 18 ; comp. xviii. 9, xxvii. 23 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2-4), but doubtless 
it is the appearance on the way to Damascus that is meant here. 
“ There is no greater life in history than that which S. Paul 
spent in the service of Christ, and it was what it was because 
S. Paul believed from the bottom of his heart that Jesus had 
appeared to him from heaven and sent Him to do His work” 
(Swete, Appearances, p. 126). On this unique occasion God 
chose him *to see the Righteous one, and to hear a voice from 
His mouth’ (Acts xxii. 14), and his whole work as an Apostle 
was built upon that.* See Thorburn, pp. 83, 85. 

The xápoé comes at the end with deep humility: ‘to me 
also. This appearance to the Apostle of the Gentiles completed 
the official evidence. He evidently knew of no later manifesta- 
tion, and that to St John in Patmos was after St Paul's death. 
The fact that the manifestations had ended with the one to 
St Paul is against the theory of hallucinations. If all the 
appearances had been hallucinations, they would probably have 
continued, for such things are infectious, because people see 
what they expect to see. But neither the Twelve nor St Paul 
expected to see the Risen Lord, and some of them for a time 
doubted, not only the statements of others, but the evidence of 
their own eyes, for it seemed to be far too good to be true. 

It is important to notice that two of the witnesses cited in 
this list, St James and St Paul himself, had previously been 
unbelievers. Indeed, St Paul had not only refused to believe 
that Jesus was the Messiah, but had strenuously persecuted 
those who accepted Him as such. Afterwards, the intensity of 
his conviction that he ‘had seen the Lord’ became “the deter- 
mining factor in St Paul's theology." See Inge, in Cambridge 
Biblical Essays, p. 267. It is also remarkable that he does not 
mention the appearance to St Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56). It 
was not “ official.” 


9-11. The status of St Paul as one of the Apostles, and their 
absolute agreement with him with regard to the fundamental 
doctrine of the Resurrection. Different as they were from him 
in other things,—they before him in Apostleship, he before them 

* Jl n'est pas wn seul critique, aujourd hui, gui ne reconnatsse que Paul a 
gard? toute sa vie, la ferme conviction d'avoir été le temoin d'unc apparition 
extérieure du Christ ressuscité (A. Sabatier, L’Apdire Paul, p. 46). 
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in labours, —they and he were wholly agreed in preaching this, 
uno ore, omnes Apostoli (Beng.). 


9. “Ey yáp eip à Adxiotos T. dm. Explanation of the strong 
word éxrpopa, given with much emphasis. In éAáywros there is 
no reference to ‘ Paulus’ = ‘little.’ See Eph. iii. 8; 1 Tim. i, 15. 
Both names, Saul and Paul, were probably given him by his 
parents, in accordance with Jewish custom, which still prevails, 
of giving a child two names, one religious and one secular. Like 
his namesake he was a Benjamite. Saul the son of Kish was 
THs pvàñs THS éħaxiorns (1 Sam. ix. 21). 

6s oóx elpt ixavós. As distinguished from d£vos, ixayós = 
‘reaching up to,’ ‘competent,’ ‘adequate’ (2 Cor. ii. 16) rather 
than ‘ meriting, but when moral sufficiency is meant the differ- 
ence is not great. Comp. Matt. iii. 11 (= Mark i. 7) with 
John i. 27. This is the argumentative use of the relative; 
‘seeing that I am not fit to be called an Apostle.’ Comp. Rom. 
ix 25; Heb. ii. 11. The violent éxrpwors was rendered necessary 
by his having been a persecutor. This blot in his past life he 
never forgot: Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12-14; Acts xxvi. 9.* For 
Tijv exxAngiay ToU cov see on xi. 22. The addition of rod @eod 
prepares for what follows. 


10. xdpiri $è Oco eip 3 eip. ‘But by God's grace I am 
what I am'—an Apostle who has seen the Lord and laboured 
fruitfully for Him. In spite of his unfitness to bear the name, 
the grace of God has made him equal to it. The persecutor has 
been forgiven and the abortion adopted. On the eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity this humble boast of Paul the Pharisee is placed 
side by side with the arrogant boast of the typical Pharisee. 

$ eis due od xev éyeví0n. ‘Which was manifested towards 
me’ (or, was extended to me), ‘did not prove empty,’ i.e. fruitless, 
without result; or perhaps, ‘did not turn out to be worthless.’ 
Comp. vv. 14, 58; eis xévov, Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. iii. 5; paraía, 
v. 17.1 

àìdá. ‘So far from that being the case, I laboured more 
abundantly than they all.’ This may mean either (1) ‘than all of 
them together,’ or (2) ‘than any one of them (xiv. 18)? Though 
(1) seems extravagant, it may be the meaning, seeing that God’s 

* Le souvenir d'avoir. persécuté. cette Église de Dieu est resté pour Paul, 
durant toute sa vie, le sujet d'une douloureuse humiliation. Il sen aflige 
comme s'il avast perséculé le Seigneur lui-même (Sabatier, L' Apbtre Paul, 
P. 8. Both Luke (Acts ix. 21) and Paul (Gal. i. 13, 23) use ropôĝeîv as well 
as dwwxew of Saul’s destructive work. No other N.T. writer uses sopeiy. 

f The Vulg. is capricious in its translation of xe»ós. Nearly always it has 
inanis (vv. 14, 58; Eph. v. 6; Col. ii. 8, etc.), but here and Mark xii. 3 it 


has vacuus, although i in Luke xx. 10 it has inanis : paras is always vanus 
(iii. 20; Tit. iii. 9; Acts xiv. 5, etc.). 
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grace is the chief cause of it. Apart from that, his energy and 
toil would have been without fruit (Rom. xv. 19). In himself 
he is greatly inferior to the Twelve; in his work, which is God's, 
greatly superior. His labour (xóros) means his work as a whole, 
including his success ; and his great success was evidence that he 
was an Apostle. See on xvi. 16. Thus his great work was 
evidence of the Resurrection, for it would never have been 
undertaken if the Risen Lord had not appeared to him, nor 
would it have had such results without His help. 

GANA $ xd pis Tod Geod adv duoi. ‘So far from its being I (alone) 
who did all this, it was the grace of God with me.’ There were 
two who laboured, two co-operators, grace with himself (Acts xiv. 
27); but it was grace which made the labour effective (Gal. ii. 20). 
The Apostle's satisfaction with his own labours “from a human 
point of view is as the joy of a child who gives his father a birth- 
day present out of his father's own money” (Weinel, p. 178). 
Dobschütz (Probleme, p. 58) shows how true this estimate of his 
labours is. The reading ý aiv poi (see below), which Calvin 
characteristically adopts, makes grace the sole worker; *not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me, did the abundant and 
fruitful work.’ Atto more reasonably says; quibus verbis, * gratia 
Dei mecum, ostendit quia nec gratia sine libero arbitrio, nec liberum 
arbitrium sine gratia, hominis salutem operatur. So also Augus- 
tine; nec gratia Dei sola, nec ipse solus, sed gratia cum illo. 


For où xevh éyer}On, D* has rrwxh ook éyer}On, while F G have rraxy} 
où yéyorern, AEK LP have ġ ody éuol, but N* BD* FG, Lata Goth. 
omit 5. 


11. etre odv yù eire dxetvor, obrws x... ‘Whether then it 
were I or they (who laboured most abundantly after seeing the 
Risen Christ), so we continually preach (i. 23), and so ye once 
for all believed,’ when ye accepted the preaching. He does not 
mean that they had ceased to believe, but that there was a 
definite time when they accepted this belief as the result of 
Apostolic preaching. The ot» resumes the main argument 
(vv. 3-8) after the digression (vv. 9, 10), and otrws looks back 
to rív. Acyw. Evans, somewhat hesitatingly, questions this, and 
prefers to render otv ‘however.’ 

Harnack points out that “legends concerning the appear- 
ances of the Risen Christ and the Ascension are difficult to 
explain, on the assumption that they arose before the destruction 
of Jerusalem” (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, p. 291). It is quite 
clear from these verses that appearances of the Risen Christ 
were firmly believed in long before a.D. 7o. Harnack himself 
places 1 Corinthians in A.D. 52 or 53. The inference is that the 
reports about the appearances were not “legends.” 
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There is nothing to show that St Paul meant this list of the appearances 
to be exhaustive, and that he mentions no others because he knew of no 
others. He omits five of the appearances which are mentioned in the 
Gospels: to the women, to Mary Magdalen, to the two on the way to 
Emmaus, to Thomas with the other Apostles on the second Lord's Day, 
and to certain disciples at the Sea of Tiberias. He probably knew of some 
of these, if not of all. His reason for confining himself to those which he 
mentions can be easily conjectured. The witnesses whom he cites were 
persons well known to the Corinthians as leaders of the Church ; Kephas, 
the Apostolic body, James, and himself ; to which he adds a large company, 
some of whom could be easily found and questioned. The evidence would 
not have been strengthened by mentioning appearances to persons of whom 
the Corinthians had never heard. See F. H. Chase and A. J. Mason in 
Cambridge Theological Essays, pp. 396-401, 424-429; also J. O. F. 
Murray, pp. 329-332. E eg 

** [t is curious that, in Paul's time, it was the principle of the resurrec- 
tion which was denied by the Corinthians to whom he is writing, while the 
actual fact of the resurrection of Jesus was admitted. Now, it is the prin- 
ciple which is admitted, while the actual resurrection of Jesus is denied." 
But the life and teaching of St Paul, and the evolution and continued 
existence of the Christian Church cannot be explained, if the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ was based on hallucination. Can any Christian 
believe that Christianity is built upon this fundamental error? 

The reality of the resurrection is maintained, so long as the cause of 
the appearances of Jesus is attributed to Jesus, and not to the imaginations 
of the disciples. To the twentieth-century mind a spiritual manifestation 
seems open to less objection than the reanimation of the physical body 
which had been laid in the grave. We do not know, however, sufficient 
either of matter or spirit to justify any dogmatism either in the one direction 
or the other. The narratives will support either theory. The story of the 
empty tomb, however, certainly implies that the physical body of Jesus 
disappeared, though what finally became of it is not expressly explained. 
It must be admitted that the reanimation of the physical body of Jesus 
presents difficulties to the modern mind in the way of its final disposal 
which cannot lightly be ignored. The old conception of its literal ascension 
into heaven is in these days inconceivable. Our ignorance on this matter, 
however, ought not to invalidate the knowledge we undoubtedly possess of 
the empty tomb, nor ought we to allow the difficulty of accounting for the 
final disposal of the body to lead us to reject the plain story of its disappear- 
ance. Certainly, on the hypothesis of pure Tallucinations, the speedy 
cessation of the a rances is a difficulty more easily ignored than ex- 
plained " (74e Fiph Gospel, pp. 169, 191-194). 


XV. 12-34. If Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will rise. 


Here again we have three subdivisions: (a) The Conse- 
quences of denying the Doctrine of the Resurrection, 12-19; 
(^) The Consequences of accepting the Resurrection of Christ 
20-28; (c) Arguments from Experience, 29-34. 

How is it that, in the face of this Apostolic proclamation, 
some people go about and declare that a resurrection of dead 
people is impossible; thus making Apostolic preaching to be 
a lie, and your faith to be a delusion, and the condition of 
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dead Christians to be quite hopeless, and the condition of 
living Christians to be pitiable in the extreme? 

But they are quite wrong ; for Christ has risen, and 
therefore resurrection ts for us certain. For in this matter 
Christ ts the first sheaf of a vast harvest; and when He 
has conquered all that opposes Him, including death itself, 
then, as the Son of God, He will yield up everything to His 
Father, and God will be supreme. 

Baptism for the sake of the dead would lose all its 
meaning, and Christian self-sacrifice would lose most of tts 
inspiration and comfort, tf there were no resurrection and 
no future life. 


123 Now, if Apostles are continually proclaiming Christ as 
having been raised from the dead, how is it that some are 
declaring among you that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of dead people? ‘If there is no such thing, then Christ Him- 
self cannot have been raised. And if Christ has not been 
raised, then our proclamation of the Gospel is empty verbiage, 
and your faith in it is empty credulity. 15 And, what is more, we 
are found guilty of misrepresenting God, because we have repre- 
sented Him as having raised the Christ, whereas He did nothing 
of the kind, if as a matter of fact dead people are never raised. 
16 For it is quite clear that, if dead people are never raised, Christ 
Himself has not been raised. 17 And in that case your faith is 
futile; you are still living in your sins. !8 Yes, and it follows 
that all those who went to their rest trusting in Christ, forthwith 
perished utterly and are now lost to Christ! !? If our case is no 
better than this, that just in the present life we have had hope in 
Christ, there are no human beings more truly to be pitied than 
we are. 

% But this dismal doctrine is not true. Christ has been 
raised from the dead; and He is no solitary exception, but the 
first and foremost example of many that are to be awakened. 
21 For since it is through a man that we have death, it is through 
a Man also that we have resurrection from the dead. * For as 
in virtue of our union with Adam we all die, so also in virtue of 
our union with Christ we shall all be made alive. * But each in 
his proper order; Christ the first sheaf; afterwards Christ's own 
harvest in the Day of His Coming. * After that will come the 
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End, when He is to give up His Kingship into the hands of His 
God and Father; and that will be when He has brought to 
nought all other rule and all other authority and power. 2 For 
He must retain His Kingship until God has put all His enemies 
under His feet. %The last foe to be brought to nought is 
death. * For God has put all things, death included, in sub- 
jection under Christ's feet. (Now, when it is said that all things 
have been put in subjection to Christ, it is obvious that God, 
who put them thus in subjection, is not included.) ?8 But when 
every power has been made subject to the Son, then, but not till 
then, even the Son Himself will become subject to the Father 
who put all things under Him, in order that God may be every- 
thing in every creature, and the Divine immanence be perfect 
and complete. 

29 Otherwise, what will be the position of those who from 
time to time are being baptized out of consideration for the 
dead? If dead men never rise at all, why in the world are 
people baptized out of consideration for them? 9 And why do 
so many of us stand in peril every hour? 31I protest to you, my 
Brothers, as surely as I glory over you—and you know that I do 
that in Christ Jesus our Lord, there is not a day that I do not 
stand face to face with death. 3?If, looking at it from a purely 
human point of view, I was near being torn in pieces at 
Ephesus, what did I gain by it? If dead men do not rise, the 
human point of view gives as a practical inference, * Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 59 Do not make the serious 
mistake of supposing that there is no risk in being friendly to 
these views and to those who advocate them.  * Fair characters 
are marred by foul companionships.’ % You must rouse your- 
selves from this paralysing delusion in a right spirit, and cease 
to persist in culpable error. You pride yourselves upon your 
religious enlightenment: crass ignorance as to the very meaning of 
God is what some of you have. It is to make you ashamed of 
yourselves that I speak like this. 


19. Et 8€ Xpiords xynpdooerar Sti dk vexpürv éyfjyepras x... 
‘Now if Christ is continually preached that He hath been raised 
from the dead, how comes it that it is said among you by some 
persons that resurrection of dead men does not take place?’* St 


* The reading éx v. 7 éy. (DEF G) puts an unintelligible emphasis on 
éx vexpwr. 
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Paul has just shown how full and unanimous is the testimony to 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, and from that solid basis 
he now passes on (&) to the main question, using a current 
sceptical assertion as a text. It is one statement against 
another. On the one hand the declaration of all the Apostles, 
from the first to the last of them, and of many other eye- 
witnesses, that Christ has been raised and abides for ever as the 
Risen Lord (this is the force of the perfect èyfyepraı throughout 
the argument); on the other the a priors dictum of certain 
cavillers, unsupported by any evidence, that there is no such 
thing as a resurrection of dead people. The latter position is 
analogous to the modern one; “Miracles don’t happen.” 
Which will the Corinthians, who long ago accepted Apostolic 
preaching, hold to now? And a decision is necessary, for the 
conflict of statement continues. The Apostles continüe to 
preach the Resurrection of Christ («npiccopey, «mmpvooera), and 
the sceptics continue to assert (A€yovow) that resurrection is 
impossible. And this is the situation which has to be explained. 
If resurrection is impossible, how do you account for the large 
volume of testimony from official and unofficial witnesses, who 
are still alive to be questioned, that one resurrection has taken 
place? * It is possible that these teachers did not deny that 
Christ had risen; and if so, this indicates how strong they felt 
the evidence for it to be. They may have declared that His 
case was unique, and proved nothing as to the rest of mankind. 
But this the Apostle cannot allow. If it is certain that any one 
man has risen, then the position that resurrection is impossible 
is untenable. If Christ is risen, others can rise. Indeed, when 
His relation to mankind is considered, we may say that others 
will rise. Deny this consequent in either form, “ Others will not 
rise,” or “Others cannot rise" and you thereby deny the 
antecedent, ** Christ is not risen." "There is no escape from this 
logic; but some Corinthians did not see it. 

It has been pointed out already that the reves were almost 
certainly Gentiles, brought up under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, not Jews with Sadducean prejudices. Possibly they 
held that matter was evil, and that it was incredible that a soul, 
once set free by death, would return to its unclean prison. 
Or they may have been influenced by a popular form of Epicurean 
materialism. "They had been brought up in the belief that at 
death existence either ceases entirely, or becomes so shadowy as 


* This problem still remains. We do not free ourselves from difficulty by 
rejecting the Resurrection of Christ as unhistorical. How can we explain the 
origin of the evidence that He said that He would rise and of the evidence 
that He did rise? And how can we explain the existence of the Christian 
Church ? 
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to be worthless: in any case the body perishes utterly. The 
idea of a glorified body, in which the highest part of man's 
nature would be supreme, without opposition or hindrance from 
any other part, was beyond even Plato's vision, and they could 
not attain to it. Aeschylus (Zum. 647) makes Apollo say, 
dvdpos S'éreday alu ávaa mda ovis 
dxa£ Üavovros, ours €or dvdoracts. 
And that is just what these Corinthians declared. See also the 
view of Cebes (Plato, PAedo, 70 A). There is no evidence of 
such theories as those of Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17, 18). 

St Paul's treatment of these dangerous doubters is to be 
noticed. He does not suggest that they should be excommuni- 
cated ; he argues with them through those who are in danger of 
being perverted by them. And in his arguments he is less 
severe than he is with some other victims of false teaching. The 
was A€yovow here is more gentle than the indignant astonishment 
of OavuáLo sre otrws raxéuos perariferbe x.r.X. and "Q ávógro 
TaAára, tis ùpâs ¢Bdoxavey x.r.. (Gal. i. 6, iii. 1). The «os 
reminds us rather of Gal. ii. t4, iv. 9; 1 John iii. 17: it ex- 
presses surprise at something incongruous. Moreover, he does 
not name these teachers of error ; there is no need to brand 
them: compare iv. 18; 2 Cor. x. 2; Gal. i. 7, ii. 12; Acts xv. 
24 ; and it is not likely thatthey are to be identified with any of 
the four parties in i. 12. 

Xpwrós is attracted from the dependent clause into the main sentence 
in order to make the word more prominent. Christ is the sum and 
substance of the Gospel, the central fact of which is His Resurrection. 
Throughout the passage rexpol has no article: it is not ‘the dead’ as a 
class that are under consideration, but individuals who are in this condition, 
‘dead persons,’ ‘dead men.’ 

év iui» rwés (X ABP 17, Syrr., Orig. Chrys.) is to be preferred to ris 
dv òv (DEF GKL, Arm.), and év oui» belongs to M«yovsi. It is in 
Christian society (i. 11) that this statement is made. 


18. These sceptics are supposed to hold to their doctrine: 
they deny the consequent in the Apostle's conditional proposi- 
tion. If Christ is risen, dead people can rise. Dead people 
cannot rise. Therefore, Christ is not risen. ‘ But if resurrec- 
tion of dead men does not take place, Christ a/so hath not been 
raised,’ and ovS¢ may be kept in the front place by rendering, 
‘neither hath Christ been raised’ (RV.). But ofS€ must not be 
rendered ‘not even,’ which would rather obscure the line of 
argument. The fact of the Incarnation involves a difference in 
kind between the Resurrection of the Son of God and that of His 
adopted children. The connexion between antecedent and 
consequent is therefore not logical merely, but causal: the 
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Resurrection of Christ is not viewed by the Apostle as one 
particular case of a general law, but as the source of Divine 
Power which effects the Resurrection in store for His members 
(v. 23). Deny the effect, and you overthrow the cause; accept 
the cause as a fact, and the effect will certainly follow. 


14. The sceptics still persist, and accept the denial of the 
antecedent: Christ is not risen. St Paul goes on to show what 
this denial involves, viz. (1) the falsification of Apostolic teaching 
and of Christian faith (14-17), and (2) the destruction of all 
Christian hope (18, 19). Thus by a reductio ad impossibile the 
denial is disproved. In short, the Resurrection of Christ is not 
an isolated fact or doctrine which can be accepted or rejected 
independently of other truths: it is the very centre of the 
Gospel. 

el 82 Xp. oük éyftyeprar. ‘But if Christ hath of been raised 
(oùx emphatic), void certainly (apa) is our preaching, void also is 
your faith.'* Tò xhpuypa looks back to xypvecopev (v. 11), and 
means, ‘ what we preach,’ the substance of it (i. 21, ii. 4); and 
rioris looks back to émorevoare (v. 11): dpa, ‘in that case,’ 
‘then,’ as an inevitable result; xevos, ‘nants (see above on v. 10), 
‘empty,’ ‘hollow,’ ‘devoid of reality’: comp. xevij 4 &Xris abràv 
(Wisd. iii. 11); xevai éXrides xai Wevdets (Ecclus. xxxi. 1). Here 
xevov and xev are emphatic by position. But, as Origen points 
out, * Seeing that our preaching is so? void, and your faith is not 
void, then Christ has been raised.’ Cf. Eph. v. 6; Col. ii. 8. 


15. edproxépeba Sé koi peuvdoudprupes rod Oeo). ‘And (as a 
further consequence) we are found to be also false witnesses of 
God (obj. gen.), because (in preaching) we bore witness respect- 
ing God that He raised the Christ, whom He did not raise, if 
indeed after all dead men are not raised’; si videlicet mortui non 
suscitantur (Beza). AV. has ‘rise not’; but éyeipovra is passive, 
not middle. Etpioxw is often used of moral judgments respecting 
character, and conveys the idea of discovering or detecting: 
iv. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 12, xii. 20; Gal. ii. 17 ; Phil. iii. 9. We may 
take roð @eov as the subjective genitive, ‘false witnesses in the 
service of God,’ ‘ Divine witnesses telling lies,’ but this is less 
suitable; and ‘falsely claiming to be God’s witnesses’ is 
certainly not the meaning. There is a similar doubt respecting 
xarà roð Oeo, which would usually mean ‘against God,’ adversus 
Deum (Vulg. Luth.), but may mean ‘about God,’ ‘of God,’ de Deo 
(Erasm. Beza), although not a Deo (Calv.). The meaning 


* The xal after doa should probably be omitted (BL, Latt. Syrr. Copt. 
Arm. Aeth.); also àé after xev (N A B D* FP, Latt. Copt.) And spar 
(XAFG KP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) is to be preferred to 4uó» (B D*, 
Basm. Goth. ). 
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‘respecting’ or ‘about’ is fairly common in class. Grk., although 
not in the N.T., and is perhaps to be preferred here (Tyn. 
Genev. Rhem. AV. RV.) For, although every lie dishonours 
God, yet there is no special dishonour in saying that He raised 
Christ, if He did not do so; and if St Paul had meant ‘ against 
God,’ he would probably have put xarà r. ©. after pevdoudprupes 
rather than after épaprvpzjcapev. Nevertheless, ‘against God’ 
(Wic. Cov.) may be justified on the ground that to attribute to 
a person a good or glorious act, which it is well known that he 
never performed, is to cause him to be suspected of having 
prompted the false assertion. The Apostles, if they falsely 
declared that God had raised Christ, would lead people to think 
that God had inspired them to tell lies about Him. This, 
however, is rather far-fetched. St Paul’s evident horror of being 
convicted at the bar of Divine justice of bearing false witness 
in this matter shows his estimate of the importance of the 
matter. And it is to be noted that the alternative possibility,— 
that he and the other Apostles were honest, but deluded 
witnesses, does not occur to him at all. The modern theory, 
that those who believed that they had seen the Risen Lord were 
victims of an hallucination, is wholly absent from his thought, 
even as a possibility. The force of the article before Xpwrov 
perhaps is * the Christ of whom we have all along been speaking.’ 
For ecrep see on viii. 5: here the addition of dpa indicates that 
the hypothesis is not St Paul's own. 


16. A solemn repetition of the argument in v. 13; sudlato 
effectu, tollitur et causa. Here the form is slightly changed, and 
additional inferences (17, 18) are drawn from it. 


17. A solemn repetition and enlargement of v. 14, showing 
more clearly what the loss to the Corinthians would be i€ this 
theory were true. Both AV. and RV. render xevj in v. 14 
and paraía here 'vain, and sometimes there is little difference 
between the two words: but here there is; xe is ‘wanting in 
reality,’ paraia ‘wanting in result,’ ‘fruitless,’ ‘futile’ (Tit. iii. 9 ; 
4 Macc. xvi. 7). In class. Grk. paraos is of two terminations 
(Jas. i. 26); but here and 1 Pet. i. 18 the fem. occurs, as often 
in LXX. 

ém doré dy rats dpapriats ópàr, This may mean one of two 
things. If Christ has not been raised for our justification 
(Rom. iv. 25), His death is made a nullity, for there is no 
redemptive power in it. It does not save us from the guilt and 
penalty of sin; for how can a dead Christ save others from death, 
which is the penalty of sin? And how can He secure for others 
a life beyond the grave which He Himself does not possess? 
Comp. Rom. vi. 1-11; Phil. iii. ro; Col. iii. r. Or, the words 
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may be an appeal to their personal experience. If Christ had 
not risen, they would still be living in their original heathen 
wickedness, for baseless credulity could never have delivered 
them. It was faith in a living Christ that had done that. 
Therefore Christ has been raised. This is a more telling argu- 
ment than the other, because it is based on what the Corinthians 
could not help knowing. "They were as sure that they were not 
continuing their old heathen life as the Apostles were that they 
were not lying witnesses. But the former is closer to the 
context, and to St Paul's doctrinal purpose. 


18. dpa xai oi xowpnOdvres dv Xpuore áwéhovro. ‘So then, they 
also who were laid to sleep in Christ have perished'; an 
amazing result! By év Xp. is meant ‘believing in Christ, 
and in communion with Him. It is those who are not èv 
XpwrrQ when they die that perish. This denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead throws everything into confusion. The éxeA«a 
is the utter loss consequent upon dying in sin. This meaning 
is frequent in St Paul (i. 18, viii. 11 ; 2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3; 2 Thess. 
ii. 10). See Cremer, p. 452; also Beet, Zhe Last Things, pp. 
122 f., a valuable discussion. "They have surrendered everything 
in order to have eternal life with Christ at His Coming, and they 
have died. If they are dead beyond possibility of restoration, 
then death separates us for ever from Christ. Is that credible? 
This is not an appeal to mere sentiment: it is an appeal to our 
sense of what is morally fitting, and this is a good supplement to 
the appeal to fact (v. 17). 


In class. Grk. dpa rarely, if ever, stands first, as here ; 2 Cor. v. 15; 
Gal. ii. 21, v. 11; etc. It isa little doubtful whether ol xouu6érres is not 
a true passive, ‘those who were put to sleep,’ rather than middle, ‘ those 
who fell asleep,’ both here and 1 Thess. iv. 14. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. 
p. 162, and on the other side Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 14, a e 
which throws much light on this verse. The expression does not imply 
that the departed are unconscious, but that they are at rest, and may be 
raised again to full activity. See above on xi. 30. 


19. el èv ty Leg tradry dv XpvarQ diNmuóres spèr pórov. The 
first and last words, ‘in this life’ and ‘only,’ are emphatic; 
nevertheless, they should not be taken together; ‘in this life 
only) The povoy qualifies either 3Azwóres or the whole 
clause, and éopev is the copula, not the auxiliary to the participle 
to form an analytical tense. ‘If we are having only hope in 
Christ in this life' ; or, *If in this life we are hopers in Christ 
and have nothing beyond’; t.e. If all that Christians have got 
is hope in Christ, without possibility of life with Him hereafter, 
what can be more pathetic? See RV. marg. 

Qrcavétepor wdvrev dvüpówev eopdy. ‘We are more to be 
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pitied than all men’; not ‘more miserable,’ ‘more wretched,’ 
but ‘more deserving of compassion.’* In that case, Christians 
would be toiling and suffering here under a great delusion, a 
hope that has no foundation and will never be fulfilled—and such 
a glorious hope! For éAceyds see Rev. iii. 17 and LXX of Dan. 
ix. 23, X. II, 19. 

The right order is é» Xpwrqg ddr. écuér (RA BD* EF G), not Az. 


dopey év Xp. (KLP); and márru» d»0p. dopéy (ARABEFGKL P), not 
éopév x. dvOp. (D, Latt., Orig.). 


20-28. The sum of the arguments in vv. 13-19 is that the 
doctrine maintained by the rivés (v. 12) cannot be true, because 
it involves such monstrous consequences. And it is so? true, 
so that the consequences are of a wholly different character, and 
we can rejoice abundantly. Christ has been raised, and His 
Resurrection carries with it that of all those who are Christ’s, 
for the Risen One is the first fruit of a vast harvest (vi. 14). 
Apostolic preaching is not void; their faith is neither void nor 
futile; they are not in their sins; those that are asleep have 
not perished ; Christian hope is not limited to this life; and 
Christians are not the most pitiable of men (die dedauerns- 
wirdigsten or bejammernswerthesten unter allen Menschen). 

In these verses the Apostle ceases to argue, and authorita- 
tively declares the truth. Human logic is for the moment 
dropped, and the inspiration of the Prophet takes its place. 
Confident in the possession of knowledge which transcends 
experience and reason, he authoritatively declares what has 
been revealed to him respecting the relations between mankind 
and Christ, and between Christ and the Father. See Evans, 
PP- 354, 361; Schiele, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
1719-1731. 

20. Nuvi 84. These words begin a joyous outburst in contrast 
to the dreary pictures which he has been drawing. The denial 
which produced those pictures is not true; ‘ But, as it is, Christ 
has been raised from the dead, first of those that are asleep.’ 
The addition of èx vexpà» implies a bodily resurrection, for 
Christ could not be thought of as among the spiritually dead. 
And ‘firstfruit’ implies community of nature. The first sheaf 
offered in the Temple on the morrow of the Passover was the 
same in kind as the rest of the harvest, and was a sort of 

* In the Apocalypse of Baruch (xxi 13) we have a similar thought ; 
“t For if there were this life only, which here belongs to all men, nothing 
could be more bitter than this" ; because happiness is so short-lived (14, 15) 
and life itself must end (22). The writer may have known 1 Corinthians. 
See on v. 35. Novatian may have had this e in his mind when he 
argued (De Trin. xiv.) thus; Sè homo tantum Christus, cur spes in 
ilium ponitur, cum spes in homine maledicta referatur (Jer xvii. 5)? 
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consecration of the whole (Lev. xxii. 10, 11).* For åwapxń 
comp. xvi. 15; Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16, xvi. 5; Jas. i. 18, where 
see Mayor; Rev. xiv. 4, where see Swete; Clem. Rom. Cor. 24, 
42. Christ is the first instalment, an earnest that many more 
are to follow. Comp. xpwroroxos èx Tóv vexpow (Col i 18), 
ap. T. v. (Rev. i. 5). 


The AV. has, ‘and become the firstfruits of them that -—- There 
is neither ‘and’ nor ‘ become’ in the true text : éyérero (K L, Syrr. Goth.) 
isa manifest correction; N A B D* F P 17, Latt. Copt. Arm., Orig. omit. 
"Awapxy is in apposition with Xpwrós, Christus resurrexit, primitiae 
dormientium (Vulg.). 


21. Christ leads the way in resurrection, as Adam did in 
death. In each case a man was the instrument of a great 
change in the condition of mankind, the one of a great dis- 
aster, the other of a great deliverance. ‘For since through 
man (by Adam's sin) is death, through man aiso is resurrection 
of the dead': Rom. v. 12, where see Sanday and Headlam. 
He says 8a ávOpéou, not è ávÓp. The deadly wound came 
èk roð movnpov: similarly the cure comes da Xpiorov éx To) 
IIarpos. 

How can Adam be said to have led the way in death,— 
to have begn the means of introducing death, where death 
was previously unknown? Death, as geology teaches us, was 
in the world long before man existed on the earth. Granted ; 
but death as the penalty of sin could not be in the world, until 
there was sin. Possibly St Paul believed Genesis ii. and iii. 
to be literally true; f at any rate he regards the narrative as 
sufficiently true to be made the basis of a lesson. Genesis 
does not tell us that man was created immortal; it implies the 
contrary. But man was created with the opportunity of 
becoming immortal, for he was placed within reach of the 
tree of life. Because of his sin he was deprived of this oppor- 
tunity, was driven from the tree of life, and consequently died. 
In this sense death came to the human race through his 
instrumentality. The fact that the brutes had been dying for 
ages before man existed does not affect the question. See 
Goudge, p. 149. 

. And how can Christ be said to have led the way in resur- 

* el dydorn Xpwràs éx vekpürv, pwrórokos ĝè ékeivós srw éx vexpay, 
obdels è mpwróroxós égri» érepoyevos, dvdyxn Ópoyevi) elra« Th» árácraow 
alrod T] dvacrdce roy dvicrauévwy (Origen). Së caput resurrexit, necesse 
est ut caetera quogue membra sequantur (Primasius). On St Paul's know- 


ledge of the details of Christ's life, see Camb. Bibl. Ess. pp. 336f. On his 
use of the contrast between Christ and Adam, see Abbott, 7he Son of Man, 
80 f. 


"+ The article before "Addy and before XpwrqQ points to both as historical 
persons, each producing an effect. 
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rection, and to be drapyy trav kexotunpévwv? Others had been 
raised from the dead before He was; He had raised some 
Himself. But only to die again. None of those who had 
been restored to life remained for ever alive, for death had 
not yet been conquered. Christ was the first, and thus far 
is the only human being, who non moriturus surrexit—rose 
never to die again. 


22. Transition from abstract to concrete. ‘For as in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive * By ‘in 
Adam’ and ‘in Christ’ is meant ‘in the person of, as having 
a community of nature with. In different ways, Adam and 
Christ were each of them Head of the human race and could 
represent it. But the simple ‘in’ is as intelligible as any para- 
phrase. It is more important to determine the meaning of 
Távres in each clause. The argument, that sávres must have 
the same meaning in both clauses; wdvres in the first clause 
must mean the whole human race; therefore szávres in the 
second clause must mean the whole human race, is somewhat 
precarious. The meaning may be, *As it is in Adam that all 
who die die, so it is in Christ that all who are made alive are 
made alive. It is still more precarious to argue that 'in 
Christ shall all be made alive’ implies that all mankind will 
at last be saved. t The meaning may be that all will be raised, 
will be quickened, which is not the same as saying that all 
wil be saved. See Dan. xii 2, where a resurrection of the 
wicked is taught for the first time in the O.T., together with 
a belief in future rewards and punishments; but of Israelites 
only, and perhaps not all of them, for the ‘many’ (not ‘all’) 
possibly refers to great saints and great sinners, and to no 
others. ‘Many of them that sleep (Jer. li. 39, 57) in the 
ground of dust (Job xx. 11, xxi. 26) shall awake (Isa. xxvi. 19), 
some to eternal life (Ps. of Sol. iii. 16; 4 Macc. xv. 3; Enoch 
xxxvii 4, xl 9, lviii. 3, lxii. 14), and some to reproaches and 
eternal abhorrence” (Isa. lxvi. 243). See Driver, ad /o. ; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, pp. 156 f. ; and the parallel passage John v. 
28, 29. In v. 36, as in Rom. iv. 17, (worowiy is used in a 
natural sense, in John v. 21, vi. 63 in a spiritual sense: in 
each case the context must decide. See Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. 
Grk., p. 5, for the Hellenistic use of the word. 

* Nothing is said about the saints being ‘‘caught up im the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air” (1 Thess. iv. 17) either here or in later Epistles. 
Perhaps St Paul has recognized that such language is —— and may 
mislead. And nothing is said about the wicked: their fate is not much in 
the Apostle's mind. e gives no hint of either further probation or annihila- 


tion: but that does not allow us to say that he denied either. 
+ See iii. 17, vi. 9, 10, xi. 32. 


23 
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23. éxacros 86 èv rQ die tdypan. ‘But each in his own 
division.’ There is little doubt that Táypa is a military meta- 
phor ; ‘company,’ ‘troop,’ ‘band,’ or ‘rank.’ We are to think 
of each ‘corps’ or body of troops coming on in its proper 
position and order: 2 Sam. xxiii. 13; 1 Sam. iv. 10; Josephus 
B.J. 1. ix. r, ni. iv. 2. In B.J. 1. vill. 14, after mentioning the 
Pharisees, he goes on, XabBovxaio: óé, TO Sevrepov Tdypa, . 
Vvxis Te Tiv Stapovyy xai ras xaf gdov tipwpias kal — 
dvaipovot. Of these ráypara there are two, clearly marked, 
in the present passage; Christ, who has already reached the 
goal of Resurrection ; and Christ’s Own, who will reach it when 
He comes again. Perhaps St Paul is thinking of a third ráypa, 
those who are not Christ’s Own, to be raised from the dead 
some time before the End. But throughout the passage, the 
unbelievers and the wicked are quite in the background, if 
they are thought of at all. The whole context is governed by 
êv Xp. woro. (v. 22). It is perhaps because only the good are 
under consideration that St Paul used sapovaía rather than xpiois 
or ġpépa Kptoews. With the beautiful expression, of rod Xpwrroi, 
comp. iii. 23; Gal. v. 24; John x. 3, 14: it means all the saved, 
whether Christians, Jews, or heathen. Deissmann (Zighé, pp. 
372, 382) has shown that zapovaía was a technical term for the 
arrival of a potentate or his representative, and that Kaicapos 
* belonging to the Emperor," was used in much the same sense 
as Xpurrov is used here. 


24. elta tò TéAos. ‘After this will come the End’ is perhaps 
to be preferred to ‘Then cometh the End’; but the latter has 
the advantage of being as indefinite in meaning as the Greek 
seems to be. It is evident that there is an interval (érera), 
which still continues, between the first and the second ráypa. 
Christ’s Own are still waiting. Is there also to be an interval 
between His Coming and the End? Or does St Paul mean 
that the Coming is the End—that the two are simultaneous? 
It is impossible to say, for elra, like ‘then,’ may introduce either 
what is subsequent or what is immediately consequent. In 
vv. 5 and 7 there is an interval: comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13, iii. 10, 
the only other passages in which St Paul uses «fra: and what 
follows seems to imply an interval. See Thackeray, Zhe Relation 
of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 120f., and 
comp. 1 Pet. iv. 7. ‘The End’ may be compared with J 
cuvreXeia tov alwvos (Matt. xiii. 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20); it 
balances årapxý. 

Stay vapabibo thy Baciieiav TQ Ged kai marp. ‘Whenever 
He delivereth the Kingdom to the God and Father.’ The 
Grav indicates that the time for this is quite uncertain. As no 
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Hupa is expressed, the meaning probably is ‘ His God and Father.’ 
It is to God that the Kingdom belongs, and it is to Him both 
as God and as Father that the Son delivers it. Comp. 2 Cor. 
i 3, xi. 31; Rom. xv. 6; Eph. i. 3, 17; Mark xv. 34; John 
xx. 17; Rev. i. 6, iii. 2, 123 1 Pet. i. 3, where see Hort’s note. 
Our Lord Himself spoke of the Father as His God, and His 
Apostles are not afraid of asserting the same truth. Usually 
ô @eòs x. waryp is followed by a genitive to show whose God 
and Father is meant, but in Eph. v. 20 and Jas. i. 27 there is 
no genitive, as here, and *of us' may be included with *of 
Him.’ What exactly is meant by rapad¢g r7jv BacrArciav, is beyond 
our comprehension. Sovereignty has been committed to the 
Son for a definite purpose: when that purpose has been fulfilled, 
the sovereignty returns to the original Source. We need not 
think of Christ as losing anything or as ceasing to rule, but 
as bringing to a triumphant conclusion a special dispensation. 
It is His work to put an end to all that opposes the sovereignty 
of God. When all opposition is brought to nought, the Divine 
sovereignty, in which the Son shares (John xvii. 10; Eph. v. 5; 
Rev. xi. 15, xxii. 1, 3), will be complete, and the reign of God, 
which is the reign of love, will no more have let or hindrance. 
We lose ourselves, when we try to define the details of this con- 
summation : it is wiser to adopt a reverent reticence and reserve. 

Stay xatapyjoyn Tü&cav dpyiy kai mücav éfovciav nai Sórauu. 
‘Whenever He shall have done away with every principality, 
and every authority and power.’ Although this clause is placed 
after dray capa), it precedes it in time, as is shown by the 
change from present subjunctive to aorist. The ‘doing away’ 
is prior to the ‘delivering up.’ The order of events is (1) the 
abolition of all that opposes, (2) the handing over of the 
sovereignty, which is the End. This is not argument, but a 
revelation of mysteries. Nevertheless, the revelation has a 
place in the argument, for it shows how death, which at present 
has dominion over the human race, will at last be done away 
in the removal of every power that opposes the will of God. 
The terms, dpyy, efovoia, and vvas, do not necessarily imply 
evil powers (Rom. viii. 38 ; Eph. i. 21, iii. 10, vi. 12; Col. i. 16): 
the context must decide.* Here they are evil—T7ovs €,Opovs, 
and all evil influences, human (2 Thess. ii. 8) and superhuman, 
are included. The verb is frequent in this Epistle, and has 
various shades of meaning; ‘reduce to inactivity,’ ‘supersede,’ 
‘subdue,’ ‘abolish,’ *destroy See Cremer. 


* ** Originally terms of Jewish speculation, they came in after times to 
play a large part in Christian thought. The Apostle's pupos in mentioning 
them is to emphasise the exaltation of Christ above them ali ” (J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. i. 21, p. 41). See Westcott on Heb. ii. 5-8. 
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It is not easy to decide between rapadidg (M A D F P) and rapaddor 
(BFG), and it is not important to do so, for vapaji)o? may be a sub- 
junctive : — Mark iv. 29, v. 43, ix. 30. Both ſorms are found in 
papyri; see Milligan on I Thess. v. 15. mwapadg (K L) is a correction, 
to make agreement in tense with xarapyhop. 


25. eî yáp. This explains why the Son continues to hold 
the BaeiAeía. It has been so decreed by God, and the decree 
has been made known in prophecy (Ps. cx. 1; Mark xii. 36): 
Baorrevev, ‘to be King, remain King’ (imperf. infin.) See 
Luke 1. 33, and Pearson, On the Creed, Art. vi. p. 282. The 
nominative to 05 is Christ, not God, as is clear both from the 
syntax of the sentence, and the context generally. For the 
constr. comp. xi. 26; Gal. ili. 19; Rom. xi. 25. In the Pauline 
Epp., as in the N.T. generally, dæ is more common than péxpr, 
but dxp occurs only in this group. 

The MSS. vary much between äxpı and (xpi, and K L add &» after 
dxpis o0. AFG 17 and several versions add adrod after rovs ¢x@pods. 


26. écxaros dy Opds xarapyeitra: ó Odvaros. No article; there 
can be only one last: comp. éoxdry dpa (1 John ii. 18). ‘As 
the last enemy, Death is brought to nought—is done away’: 
present tense of what is certain. Death is brought to nought 
when all his victims are restored to life. This same truth is 
expressed by St John in symbolical language when he says that 
Death and Hades were cast into the Lake of Fire (Rev. xx. 14, 
where see Swete).* As vv. 54, 55 show, St Paul probably has 
in his mind Isa. xxv. 8 and Hos. xiii. 14. Here xarapyetrac 
seems to imply total destruction; but, whatever may be said 
on other grounds for the theory of the ultimate annihilation of 
the wicked, it can hardly be said that the destruction of Death 
lends support to it. See Beet, Zast Things, pp. 236 f.; Langton 
Clarke, Zhe Eternal Saviour Judge, pp. 91, 181, 306, 336; 
Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, pp. r14f. B. Weiss 
contends that the depriving Death of all power does not 
exclude the possibility that those who have definitely rejected 
salvation will, i accordance with God's will, remain in death 
because they remain in sin. But it is only because God wills 
it that Death ever has any power. Does He will that in certain 
cases that power should continue for ever? 


27. wárra yàp bwétagev. The first word is emphatic. ‘For 
all things (and therefore Death among them) did God put 
under Christ’s feet.’ The aorist points to some remote past, 


* It is possible that some of the objectors urged that, if dead people 
were to be raised, they ought, like Christ, to be raised soon after death. 
St Paul intimates that a great deal must happen before the victory over 
Death is complete. See Swete, The Ascended Christ, pp. xii. f., 16f., 32 f. 
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and should not be made a perfect, as ‘hath put' (AV.). The 
meaning cannot be that God put all things under Death’s feet ; 
for this is not true, and is not the meaning of Ps. viii. 4-7, 
which tells of man’s marvellous dignity as God’s vice-gerent in 
the universe (Gen. i. 26, 28). This dignity the first Adam and 
his descendants lost through disobedience, but the Second 
Adam, through His obedience, has it in untold fulness, and 
at the Second Advent it will be complete.* 

Stay $è ely St wdvta dwordraxra. Strict grammar requires 
that the nominative to imérafev be the nominative to eirp, 
and this on other grounds is probable. It also requires that 
etx be treated as the futurum exactum: ‘when God shall have 
said’ at some time in the future. Quando autem dixerit, omnia 
subjecta sunt (Iren. v. xxxvi. 2); when the End shall have 
come and God shall have proclaimed, ‘ All things have been 
brought into subjection.’ Others refer the «iy to God's 
declaration by the mouth of the Psalmist; cum autem dicat 
(Vulg. ‘But when He hath thus said’ (Ellicott), which is 
much the same as ‘But when He saith’ (AV., RV.), quum 
autem dict (Beza). Those who make ‘Christ’ the nominative 
to ely, must make the verb refer to His final triumph; ‘When 
Christ shall have said,’ as He will say at some time in the 
unknown future. The change from tréragey to troréraxrat is 
in favour of the reference to a future declaration rather than 
to what is said in the Psalm: ‘have been subjected and remain 
in subjection.’ In that case, after 57A0v ors we must supply 
máyra wrorerdgerat, ‘it is manifest that (all will be subjected) 
with the exception of Him (God) who subjected the all to Him 
(Christ)' ; or, more simply, ‘of course with the exception,’ etc. 


The 6r: before rdvra broréraxras is of doubtful authority: B, Vulg. and 
other Latin texts omit. The adrg, ‘under Him’ (AV.), after dxoréraxras 
has very little authority. 


28. Stav bé éworayj aórQ tà ndvra, tére x... ‘When, 
however, the all shall have been subjected to Him (the Son), 
then (and not till then) shall the Son Himself also be subjected 
to Him (the Father) who subjected the all to Him (the Son), 
that God may be all in all? The passage is a summary of 
mysteries which our present knowledge does not enable us to 
explain, and which our present faculties, perhaps, do not enable 
us to understand. See Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Lect. x. 9, 


* Schmiedel urges that the use of Ps. viii. here (comp. Heb. ii. 5) shows 
that the title ‘Son of Man’ was known to St Paul and other Apostles. 
They may have avoided the expression as likely to lead Gentiles to believe 
that Jesus was the son of some particular man (Knowling, The Testimony of 
St Paul to Christ, p. 272). 
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xv. 29-31; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. lv. 8. Perhaps rore xai avrós 
6 vids should be rendered, ‘then shall even the Son Himself,’ . 
or ‘then shall the Son of His own free will.’ But the «aí is of 
doubtful authority; B D* E FG 17 and other witnesses omit. 

Tva 4 ô eds wdvra év waow. The iva depends on trorayyoera, 
not on t@ trordgayre. This is the purpose of the ultimate sub- 
jection of the Son to the Father, ‘that God, and God alone, 
may be everything in everything,’ £e. may fulfil all relations in 
al creatures. The waow is probably neuter, but the compre- 
hensive neuter, including both persons and things: see J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. i. 23, p. 44, and comp. iii. 22, viii. 6, xi. 12; 
xii. 6; Col. iii. 11.  Wetstein gives examples of mávra and rà 
Tdyra being used as predicates of persons; e.g. mávr exeivos fv 
avrois (Dem. De Cor. p. 240). The meaning seems to be that 
there will no longer be need of a Mediator: all relations between 
Creator and creatures, between Father and offspring, will be 
direct. Nunc adhuc non est omnia in omnibus, quia singuli sancti 
diversas virtutes ejus in se habent. Tunc autem universa unus 
habebit, et erit ipse omnia in omnibus (Primasius). Tunc remoto 
velo palam cernemus Deum in sua majestate regnantem, neque 
amplius media erit Christi humanitas, quae nos ab interiore Dei 
conspectu conhibeat (Calvin). Deus immediate se ostendens, vivi- 
ficans et effundens in beatos suam mirandam lucem, sapientiam, 
justitiam, et laetitiam (Melanchthon) See also Origen De Prin. 
III. V. 7; Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Cor. xv. 28, on the Soul and 
the Resurrection, and the Great Catechetical Oration; Weinel, 
St Paul, p. 50; Knowling, Messianic Interpretation, pp. 45, 110f. 
See on rávres in v. 22. 


It is uncertain whether we should read rà rárra (NEF K LP, Ath. 
Chrys.) or rdvra (A B D* 17, Arm., Hipp.). Origen has both readings. 


29-34. Once more there is an abrupt change of tone;— 
* one of the most abrupt in St Paul's Epistles. He leaves the 
new topic just when he has pursued it to the remotest point, 
and goes back to the general argument as suddenly as if nothing 
had intervened" (Stanley). He ceases to prophesy and reveal 
mysteries, and again begins to reason, as in the paragraph before 
v. 20. Two subsidiary arguments are here added, one based on 
baptism for the dead (v. 29), the other on the motive of the 
Christian life (30-34); and each has given rise to so much 
perplexity that some have proposed to omit trép trv vexpov and 
tmép abrov, or the whole of v. 29, or even the whole paragraph, 
as an interpolation.* But, apart from the violence of such 
emendations, what induced an interpolator to insert enigmas ? 


* Others propose jaxaróuevo: and darayvarra: for Bamrióuero: and Parri- 
fovra:, or år’ Epywr vexpay (Heb. vi. 1) for rep rv vexpv. 
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29. ‘Emel ri wouoouct oi Barn {opevor bwép ràv vexpdv ; * Other- 
wise, what will they do who receive baptism for the dead?’ 
‘Otherwise’ or ‘Else’ (v. 10, vii. 14) means, ef dvacracis vexpav 
otx gory (V. 13): and ri souvjaovow may mean either, ‘what will 
they have recourse to?’ or, ‘what will they gain?’ The 
second question, el dAws x.r.X., is in favour of ‘what will they 
gain?’ Neither Mark xi. 5 nor Acts xxi. 13 is quite parallel, for 
there the verb is present, not future. Jer. iv. 30 and Hos. ix. 5 
have the future, with the meaning, ‘what will you resort to?’ 
The question here implies that they will be in an absurd and 
piteous state. We might render, ‘what will be the position of 
those who receive baptism for the dead ?' 

The meaning of oi Barri{opevor rèp rov véxpov will remain 
doubtful. J. W. Horsley (JVetwbery House Magazine, June 1890) 
has collected thirty-six explanations; see also Meyer. Only 
three need be noticed. 

1. The Greek expositors (ably supported by Evans) explain 
the expression as referring to ordinary Christian baptism, trép 
Tdv vexpow being taken as meaning ‘with an interest in the 
resurrection of the dead,’ #.¢e. in expectation of the resurrection. 
But is there any authority for this use of trép? And is not the 
supposed ellipse of ris dvarracews very violent? If St Paul had 
wanted to abbreviate trép ris dvacrdcews raw vexpov, he would 
have left out rav vexpóv, not THs dvaordcews. Lastly, the article 
with the present participle, of Bamrujópevou, seems to imply a 
class of people who practise something exceptional. 

2. The reference is to some abnormal baptismal rite known 
to the Corinthians, which would be meaningless without a belief 
in the resurrection. This hypothesis, when left quite indefinite, 
is admissible. But when it is defined as vicarious baptism, i.e. 
of baptizing living proxies in place of those who had died un- 
baptized, it becomes highly improbable. This practice existed 
in some quarters in Tertullian’s day (De Resur. 48; Adv. 
Marcion. v. 10), but perhaps only among heretics. There is no 
evidence that this vicarious baptism was practised anywhere in 
St Paul’s time ; and if it had been, would he have used such a 
superstitious rite as an argument? Granted that such an argu- 
ment does not necessarily imply approval of the rite, yet it 
would have laid him open to the retort, “ But we do not practise 
anything of the kind; what is that to us?” 

3. The reference is to something exceptional, but which may 
often have occurred at Corinth and elsewhere, and which the 
Apostle would approve. Persons, previously inclined to Chris- 
tianity, sometimes ended in being baptized out of affection or 
respect for the dead, £e. because some Christian relation or 
friend had died, earnestly desiring and praying for their con- 
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version. Such might reasonably be designated as ‘those who 
receive baptism on behalf of the dead.’ See Findlay, ad Joc. ; also 
Hastings, BD. i. p. 245. Stanley gives thirteen interpretations, 
but not this last, which is one of the best. With regard to the 
arguments as a whole he says ; “ They may fail of themselves in per- 
suading us of a future state, but they cannot fail in persuading us 
of his intense conviction of the reality of Christ's resurrection ; 
and not of its reality only, but of its supreme importance as a 
turning-point in the destinies of the human race" (p. 313). 

ei Aws vexpot oüx €yeipovrax. To be taken with what follows 
(RV.), rather than with what precedes (AV.). “If dead people 
are not raised at all (if this 1s quite certain), why in the world 
(xa£ intensive) are they baptized for them?” Comp. ei pù yap 
TOUS TpoTemrrokoras dvacTHVvas TpocedoKa, epuraov kai Anpwoes Vip 
vexpov evxerOa (2 Macc. xii. 44), an instructive passage in con- 
nexion with this verse. With cAws here comp. uù dpoca Os 
(Matt. v. 34), and see on v. r, vi. 7. In all four places the Vulg. 
has omnino, a word which has as many shades of meaning as 
dAws. ‘Actually’ or ‘absolutely’ might serve here, as in v. 1. 
With the intensive «ai comp. the readings Rom. viii. 24, Té xai 
Arie and ris kat broueve. If resurrection is absolutely a fiction, 
then baptism for the dead is an absurdity. 

Both 2. and 3. have the decisive merit of satisfying the irép 
avrüy at the end of the verse. These words would be super- 
fluous, or even inexplicable, if St Paul were speaking simply of 
ordinary Christian baptism. 


80. Another practical result of denying the possibility of 
resurrection is that it makes a great deal of the Christian life 
seem absurd, and that it destroys a very powerful motive for 
good behaviour. The hope of rewards is not the highest motive 
for virtue, but, if the reward hoped for is not an ignoble one, 
such as sensual pleasure or financial gain, to be influenced by 
the hope of rewards is not immoral. Righteousness simply for 
righteousness' sake is not a sufficient motive for all of us at all 
times; and even to those who find it sufficient, the thought of 
reward may be a help, especially such reward as the joy of a 
good conscience in this life and the inconceivable bliss of the 
beatific vision in the next. Destroy the belief in a future life, 
and, although the joy of a good conscience would still remain, 
yet a powerful motive for good conduct, and therefore a powerful 
defence against temptation, would be lost. 


After Barriforvra: we must read brép abràó» (RABD* EFGKP, 
Vulg. Copt. Arm. RV.) rather than érép rà» vexpüv (D? L, AV.). 


Tl kai ġpeis xivSuvevopev wacay Spay; ‘Why do we also stand 
in jeopardy every hour?’ The xai is not intensive as in the 
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previous question; not, ‘Why in the world do we stand in 
jeopardy?’ The xaé means that ‘we also, as well as those who 
receive baptism for the dead, are affected by the denial of this 
doctrine.’ The xai jets therefore implies that the Apostle and 
others like him are not among those who receive baptism for 
the dead. And 7Z4«s must not be made more definite, as * we 
Apostles’ or ‘we preachers.’ It includes all those who, like St 
Paul, incur great risks for the Gospel. ‘ Every hour’ is a vivid 
after-thought ; danger is never absent from such lives; Rom. 
viii. 36; 2 Cor. iv. 10-12. 


81. And the danger is neither rare nor trifling. Every day 
he goes about with his life in his hands: oósideor assiduis 
mortibus quotidie (Calv.). Possiby he refers also to the moribund 
condition of his body, but the chief reference is to external perils 
which might any day be fatal; 2 Cor. i. 8, 9; xi. 23, êv Üavárois 
vroÀAáxis. What assurance is he to give them for the truth of 
this strong statement? The estimation in which (as they know) 
he holds them. ‘As surely as I am proud of you,’ or, ‘I affirm 
it by the glorying in you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord.' 
It is, however, not in any earthly sphere that he has this feeling, 
but év Xpvoro ‘Incod rH Kvpio nóv. The full titles show how 
great the security is, and the éxv perhaps implies that he regards 
his exultation over them as a valuable possession. We have 
similar asseverations 2 Cor. i. 23, ii. 17, xi. 10, xii. 19. Origen 
asks whether the Apostle does not here violate the evangelical 
command, Swear not at all, and leaves the question unanswered. 
Atto remarks that the fact that the Apostle here uses an oath 
proves that an oath is not always wrong; quod ipse Dominus 
manifestat, dum non dicit quod amplius malum est, sed a malo 
(Matt. v. 37). Ny occurs here only i in the N.T., and in the LXX 
only Gen. xlii. 15, 16, vij riv vyéeav Qapao : but comp. 1 Sam. 
i. 26, iii. 17; 2 Sam. iii 35. Outside the Pauline Epistles, 
x«avynas, xav ya, k«avxGoOa« are rare in the N. T. ; comp. 1 Thess. 
ii. 19; Phil. ii. 16; and for the feeling without this word, Col. 
i4. The affectionate dóeA$oc (which D E FG L, Orig. Chrys. 
omit) comes very naturally in the middle of the affectionate 
asseveration ; ‘I assure you by the brotherly pride in your faith 
with which I am possessed in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Rutherford). 


82. «i xarà ävðpwrov €Onpropdxnoa év 'Epéoy. ‘If from merely 
human motives I fought with wild beasts at Ephesus.’ The 
exact meaning of xarà dvOpwroy (iii. 3, ix. 8; Rom. iii. 5; Gal. 
i r1, iii. 15) depends on the context. Here it is placed first 
with emphasis, to show that the Apostle is speaking hypo- 
thetically from the ordinary secular point of view. It is beside 
the mark to say that he ought to have had a much higher view. 
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Taking common human estimates as his standard, he would 
have asked, Is it worth the risk? Will it pay? And he would 
have said, No. Humanae vitae respectu, ita ut nobis constet 
praemium in hoc mundo (Calv.) ; humano auctoramento, spe vitae 
praesentis (Beng.). No doubt, é@npropdyna, ‘I was a Ünpcopd xos, 
a wild-beast fighter,’ is metaphorical.* St Paul was a Roman 
citizen, and could not be compelled to fight as a destiarius or 
venator in the arena, nor could he be flung as a criminal ad 
leonem. If, in spite of his citizenship, this had taken place, he 
would have mentioned the outrage and miraculous escape in 
2 Cor. xi. 23f., and St Luke would hardly have omitted it in 
Acts. He means that he was near being torn to pieces by 
infuriated men. er allegoriam bestiae intelliguntur adversariae 
potestates. Sicut in Psalmo; Ne tradas bestiis confitentem tibi 
(Primasius). Heraclitus is said to have called the Ephesians 
@npia, and to have given this as a reason for not being one of 
their rulers. Pompey at Pharsalus said, olo« Onpiois paxópeða 
(Appian B. C. ii. 11). Origen characteristically remarks, éore xai 
pla. voyrá. Comp. Ps. xxii. 13, 14; Tit. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 
and Ignat. Rom. 5, Smyrn. 4, with Lightfoot’s notes. The uproar 
caused by Demetrius (Acts xix.) was probably later than this. 
The climax, peril (xwSvvevopev), peril of death (årobðvýoxw), peril 
of a horrible death (2@yptozdyyoa), is perhaps intentional. We 
have —— (Acts v. 39), Ócopaxety (Acts xxiii. 9, TR.).t 
rl pot rd Shedog; ‘What is /Ae profit to me?’ Where is the 
gain to compensate a man for such dreadful dangers? Ti gedos, 
without the article (Jas. ii. 14, 16), is more colloquial; so also in 
Plato and Philo. In LXX, ó$«Aos occurs Job xv. 3 only. Here 
the sentence ends: it has its conditional clause in front of it. 
The next conditional clause belongs to the next sentence. 
al vexpot oük éye(povra.. For the sixth time we have the 
foolish dogma of the rues quoted, * Dead people are not raised.’ 
If that disastrous dictum were true, they might be advising one 
another to adopt the impious conduct of the people in Jerusalem, 
Let us eat and drink, etc. (LXX of Isa. xxii. 13). St Paul is not 
stating his own view, but the common view, the inevitable moral 
result of denying a future life (Isa. lvi. 12; Eccles. ii. 24, iii. 12, 


* Ramsay (S£ Paul, p. 230) regards it as **an interesting mixture of Greek 
and Roman ideas,” the : Breck idea that the mob is a dangerous beast, and the 
Roman idea of fighting with beasts in the circus. The verb occurs "nowhere 
else in N. T. or LXX. 

t Marcus Aurelius (x. 8) says that to desire to live on under debasing con- 
ditions is like the half-devoured beast-fighters (rois jucSpurois Onproudxors), 
who, in spite of their ghastly wounds, beg to be jeg till the morrow, only 
to be exposed to the same teeth and claws. guion is thoroughly 
discussed by Max Krenkel, Beiträge sur Aufhellung Geschichte und der 
Briefe des Ap. Paulus, pp. 126-152. 
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v. I8, viii. 15, ix. 7; Luke xii. 19; and esp. Wisd. ii. 6-9). 
Similar passages abound in classical writers; Hdt. ii. 78; Thuc. 
li. 53; Eur. Ade. 788f.; Hor. Od. m. iii. 13. At Trimalchio's 
banquet (Petron. Satyr. 34), the thought of the dead makes the 
guests exclaim, 


Heu! heu! nos miseros! quam totus homuncio nil est ! 
Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet Orcus. 
Ergo vivamus dum licet esse bene. 


The advice is despondent rather than defiant; but in any case 
the Apostle suggests that it is shocking, and therefore the 
doctrine of annihilation, on which it is based, must be untrue. 
' No Christian can accept it, but those who deny that there is 
a life after death are only too likely to accept it. Belief in a 
resurrection is a moral safeguard. See Lightfoot, Camóridge 
Sermons, pp. 123-125. St Paul has no sympathy with moral 
ideals which provide no forgiveness of sins; and without Christ's 
Death and Resurrection there is no forgiveness. 


88. Having quoted the natural but fatal advice which might 
be given to them, he passes on to give advice which is wholesome 
and necessary. Here we get his own view. 

ph wravaobe. ‘Do not egin to be led astray’ (vi. 9), nolite 
seduci (Vulg.); or(better), ‘Cease to be led astray’ by such Epicurean 
principles: vi. 9; Gal. vi. 7; Jas. i. 16, where see Hort’s note. 
He perhaps wishes to intimate that some of them have been 
captivated by this specious, but immoral doctrine. The quota- 
tion that follows confirms this. 

G0cipovorw On xpnorà dpidiat kakai. ‘Evil companionships 
mar good morals,’ or ‘Bad company spoils noble characters.’ 
It is uncertain whether Menander adopted a popular proverb, or 
the saying passed from the Z7ais into popular use. St Paul 
may have got the saying from either source; but the form xpyora 
(for the reading xeno has hardly any authority) points to the 
proverb rather than the play. The saying is specially true of 
the Christian life, and the friends and acquaintances of the 
Corinthian Christians were mostly heathen; vii. 12, viii. 10, 
x. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 14-16. Neither o,uMa« nor 50» is found 
elsewhere in the N.T. The former combines the meanings of 
‘conversations’ and ‘societies’ or ‘companies,’ colloquia (V ulg.), 
commercia (Beza) LXX of Prov. vii. 21; Wisd. viii. 18. We 
cannot infer from this passage, combined with Acts xvii. 28 and 
Tit. i. 12, that St Paul was well acquainted with classical writers ; 
his quotations may have been common-places. Origen (Hom. 
xxxi. ## Luc.) says that St Paul borrows words even from heathen 
in order to hallow them. 
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84. exvjpare Sinatws xai ph dpaprdvere. Aor. imperat., 
between two presents with the negative: uù wAavaobe . . . 
éxvyare . . . py dpaprávere. ‘Once for all shake off your 
drowsiness in a right spirit, and do not Jdegr# to sin,’ i.e. do not 
let yourselves drift into evil courses by dallying with false 
opinions ; or, *Get rid of your stupor with a righteous resolve, 
and cease to go wrong’ in bad company. The strong metaphor, 
kvare, implies that they were already in a grievous case. He 
addresses them, says Chrysostom, as if they were drunk or mad. 
Hence, evigilate (Vulg.) is hardly strong enough. The verb is 
used in a literal sense Gen. ix. 24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joel i. 5: 
cf. dvavyywow èx rijs SuaBddrov mayidas (2 Tim. ii. 26). Of its 
use here Beng. says; exclamatio plena majestatis apostolicae : 
nowhere else in N.T. 

It is possible that these sceptics claimed to be sober thinkers, 
and condemned the belief in a resurrection as a wild enthusiasm. 
If so, we have an explanation of the rather strange combination 
of &waíws with éexvppare. 

&áyveciar yàp Oeo wes éxovaw. ‘For utter ignorance of God 
is what some (v. 12) have got.’ This is their disease, and they 
must get rid of it: for éxew in this sense see Mark iii. 1o, ix. 17; 
Acts xxvii. 9. He says åyvweíav éxew rather than dyvoely or 
ovx eidévoe Or où ywocxey (i. 21) as being much stronger; and 
rather than yvóàgtv oùx €xew as intimating that they not merely 
fail to possess what is good and necessary, but possess what is 
evil. Agnosticism is not so much privation and poverty, as 
positive peril. Is St Paul thinking of Wisd. xiii. 1? Mdárawx 
piv yàp mávres dvOpwroe vae, ols maprjv Oeod dyvwoia. On “the 
unquestionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the Book” of 
Wisdom see Hastings, DB. iv. pp. 930f. ’Ayvacia is not dyvota, 
ignorantia, the absence of knowledge, but ignoratio, the failure or 
inability to take knowledge. These Corinthians had no power 
of appreciating God’s existence or presence, His nature or will. 
See Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 15; also on Jas. ii. 18. 

mpds évrpomiy dpiv Aad. ‘It is to move you to shame (vi. 5; 
Ps. xxxiv. 26) that I am speaking to you in this manner. It was 
indeed a bitter thing for Corinthians, who prided themselves on 
their intelligence, to be told that as regards the knowledge of God 
they were more purblind than the heathen. Paulus ignorantiam 
Dei illis exprobans, omni prorsus honore eos spoliat(Calv.). Their 
inability to recognize the power and goodness of God was shown 
in their dogmatic assertion that He does not raise the dead. See 
on iv. 14 and vi. 5; also Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. 22. 


zaâ (N B D E P 17) is certainly to be preferred to Aéyw (A F G K L); 
loguor (Vulg.), dico (fg). 
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XV. 35-58. ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS; THE NATURE 
OF THE BODY OF THE RISEN. 


Again we have three subdivisions; (a) The Answers of 
Nature and of Scripture, 35-49; (4) Victory over Death, 50-57 ; 
(c) Practical Result, 58. 

Plato in the Phaedo, and Cicero in the Zusculan Disputations, 
argue for a future life; but resurrection is beyond their view. 
Does St Paul confuse the resurrection of the body with the 
immortality of the soul? Only so far as those with whom he is 
arguing confused the two. According to current ideas, to deny 
the possibility of resurrection was coming very near to denying 
any real life beyond the grave. The body was commonly re- 
garded as the security for the preservation of personality. If the 
body was never to be preserved, the survival of the soul would be 
precarious or worthless. Either the finite spirit would be absorbed 
in the Infinite Spirit, or its separate existence would be shadowy, 
insipid, and joyless. St Paul shapes his argument to meet both 
classes,—those who denied the resurrection of the body, but 
allowed the survival of the soul, and those who denied both. 
Christ, in refuting the Sadducees, treated the two doctrines as so 
closely connected that to admit immortality and deny resurrection 
was illogical.* Christ argues from the Living God, as St Paul 
from the Risen Christ. The continued relation of the Living 
God to each one of the patriarchs implied the permanence of 
their personal life. The continued relation of believers to the 
Christ who has been raised in the body implies the permanence 
of their bodily life. See Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, p. 138. 

In working onwards to the triumphant conclusion, St Paul 
frequently falls into the rhythmical parallelism which distinguishes 
Hebrew poetry: see especially vv. 42 f. and 5rf. 


People ask how the body that dies and the body that ts 
raised can be the same. Nature itself shows that there is 
no necessity for their being the same. The seed and the 
plant that rises from tt are so far from being the same, that 
the one must die in order that the other may live. Even 
between bodies that are material there are endless possibilities 
of difference; and not all bodies are material. There may 


* Possibly Christ meant no more than ‘‘that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were already enjoying a life fuller and more complete than that which the 
Jews were accustomed to assocWte with Sheol”; but such an answer seems 
to be hardly adequate. In accabees, which is a philosophical Jewish 
homily, it is stated that the g do not die, but live to God ({wouw ry Gey), 
like the Patriarchs ; vii. 19, xvi. 25. 
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be immense differences, yet real relationship, between the body 
that dies and the body that is raised. Scripture confirms 
thes. 

The transformation of the material body that dies tnto a 
glorified body that will not die is not only possible, but 
necessary and certain; and hence the completeness of the 
victory over Death. 

With this certainty before you, be steadfast, working in 
sure hope of eternal life. 


35 But some one is sure to object, Is it possible for the dead 
to be raised? Why, with what kind of a body will they come 
back? % The question may seem to be clever, but it is really 
very foolish, and daily experience answers it. The seed which 
you yourself sow can have no new life given to it, unless it dies: 
Sand what you sow is not the body that is to be, but just a 
leafless grain; say a grain of wheat, or of any other plant. 
88 But it is God who gives it a body just as He ordained it from 
the first, and to every one of the seeds the kind of body that is 
appropriate to it. 9 Even now, without taking account of resur- 
rection, flesh is not all of it the same in kind: there is flesh of 
men, and of beasts, and of birds, and of fishes, —all different. 
*9 Moreover, there are bodies fitted for existence in heaven, and 
bodies fitted for existence on earth; but the beauty of the 
heavenly bodies is quite different from the beauty of the earthly. 
41 The sun has a splendour of its own ; so has the moon; and so 
have all the stars, for no two stars are the same in splendour. 
42These differences are very great, yet we think them natural. 
There is just as much difference between the body that dies and 
the body that is raised, and the change need not seem incredible. 
Think of the body as a seed committed to the ground. 

It is sown a thing perishable, it is raised imperishable. 
4$ Tt is sown in disability, it is raised in full glory. 
It is sown in powerlessness, it is raised in full vigour. 
“Tt is sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
As surely as there exists an animal body, 
So surely there exists a spiritual one. 
Yes, this is the meaning of that which stands written, 
The first man Adam became a life-having soul ; 
The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. 
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€ Yet not first in time is the life-giving spirit ; 
But the animate comes first, and then the spiritual. 
47 The first man is from the dust of the earth ; 
The Second Man is from heaven. 
48 And each gives his nature to those of his race. 
As the earthy one is, such also are those who are earthy, 
And as the Heavenly One is, such also are those who are 
heavenly. 
19 So, just as we have borne the likeness of the earthy, 
We shall also bear the likeness of the Heavenly. 

89 Now this I assure you, Brothers, that flesh and blood can 
have no share in the Kingdom of God, nor yet what is perishable 
in what is not perishable. 5! And here I reveal to you a truth 
that has hitherto been kept secret respecting our future estate. 

We shall all of us—not sleep in death, 
62 But we shall all be transformed ; 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
At the last trumpet-call. 
For the trumpet will sound, 
And the dead will be raised, never again to perish, 
And we who are then alive sball be transformed. 
55 For this perishable nature of ours 
must put on what is imperishable ; 
And this mortal nature of ours 
must put on what is immortal. 
5 Now when this perishable nature 
shall have put on imperishability, 
And this mortal nature 
shall have put on immortality, 
Then indeed shall come true the word that has been written, 
Death hath been swallowed up into victory. 
55 Where, O death, is thy victory ? 
Where, O death, is thy sting? 
56 Its sting is given to death by sin; 
Its power is given to sin by the Law. x 
67 But thanks be to God who is giving us the victory 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


68 So then, my dear Brothers, prove yourselves firm and un- 
moveable, abounding unceasingly in the work which the Lord 
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appoints for you, for you know that your toil cannot be in vain, 
with the Lord as your security for a blessed immortality. 


35. "AANA epet ms, Mas eyeipowrar oi vexpot ; As in Jas. ii. 18, 
the dAAd is the writers word, not the objector’s. ‘But (some 
one will say) how are the dead raised?’ is probably wrong. 
Compare 'Epeis pot otv and épeis otv (Rom. ix. 19, xi. 19). Where 
St Paul has some sympathy with an objection he says, ré otv 
épovpey (Rom. iv. 1, vi. 1, vii. 7, viii. 31, ix. 14, 30): here he 
has none. The objection is still urged. Granted that historical 
testimony and natural fitness are in favour of believing that 
Christ rose again as an earnest that we shall be raised, is our 
bodily resurrection possible? Can we conceive such a thing? 
We cannot be expected to believe what is impossible and 
inconceivable. 

moie 9é cópar gpxovrat; ‘And with what kind of a body do 
they come?’ This second question is made in support of the 
first. Will it be the same body as that which died? But that 
body has perished. Or will it be quite a different body? Then 
how is that a resurrection? The épxovra« seems to imply a rather 
crude idea of the resurrection, as if they were seen coming out 
of their graves. Yet such a conception is almost inevitable, if 
resurrection is to be pictured to the imagination (John v. 29). 
The Talmud shows that the Rabbis believed that the particles 
of the body which died would reunite at the resurrection and 
form the same body again.* So gross a conception could easily 
be held up to ridicule then, and is less credible than ever now 
that we know that the particles form several bodies in succession 
and may pass in time from one human body to another. See 
C. H. Robinson, Studies in the Resurrection, p. 14. For scientific 
answers to various objections, see Stewart and Tait, Zhe Unseen 
Universe, ch. vii. 

The tes is one of the reves of vv. 12and 34. The rôs implies, 
What is the force that will raise the dead, and in what way does 
it act? The rot copartc implies, What is the result of its action ? 
What are the nature and properties of the raised body? Chry- 
sostom asks, Why does not the Apostle appeal to the omnipotence 
of God ? and replies, Because he is dealing with people who do 
not believe, Gre dmioros ÓAéyera, These objectors áyveaíay 
@eov €xovew and are incapable of appreciating such an appeal 


* «In what shape will those live who live in Thy day? Will they then 
resume this form of the present, and put on these entrammeling members? 
And He answered and said to me ; The earth will assuredly restore the dead, 
which it now receives in order to — them, making no change in their 
form, but as it has received, so will it restore them" (Apocalypse of Baruch 
xlix. 2, 3, l. 1, 2; see Charles ad /oc.). 
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They do not apprehend even their own operations, and how can 
they understand His? * 

It is possible that épxovrat is equivalent to ‘come dack,’ as 
often respecting Christs Return: comp. Matt. xxv. 19, 27; 
Luke xii. 45: but this is not necessary. How do they come on 
the scene? In what form is one to picture them? The question 
may imply that the coming cannot be a return. 


86. &dpwv, od ê oweipers x.r.X. This is the answer to the first 
question, and it is given with a severity which implies that the 
objector plumes himself on his acuteness. But he is not at all 
acute. There is strong emphasis on the ov. ‘Your own ex- 
perience might teach you, if you had the sense to comprehend 
its significance. Every time you sow, you supply the answer 
to your own objection.’ The ov is in marked antithesis to 
6 @eds in v. 38. Lx (ui operis consuetudine considerare debuisti 
quod dicimus (Primasius) Only by dissolution of the material 
particles in the seed is the germ of life, which no microscope 
can detect, made to operate. The new living organism is not 
the old one reconstructed, although it has a necessary and close 
connexion with it; it is neither identical with the former, nor 
is it a new creation (John xii. 24). Dissolution and continuity 
are not incompatible; ow they are combined is a mystery 
beyond our ken, but the fact that they can be combined is 
evident, and death setting free a mysterious power of new life 
is part of the Aow. Nihil in resurrectione futurum doceo quod non 
subjectum sit omnium oculis (Calv.). Yet this dópov (Ps. xciii. 8; 
Luke xi. 40; five times in 2 Cor.) thinks his objection unanswer- 
able. St Paul speaks thus mpòs évrpomyv. 


On the anarthrous nominative for the vocative see J. H. Moulton, Gr. 
p.71. KL here read d¢por: so also TR. Comp. Luke xii. 20; Acts 
xiii 10. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 624. 


87. kai 6 cmeipes x... This is the answer to the second 
question, introduced by xa The grain, before being sown, is 
stripped of all the sheaths which protected it on the plant, as 
the human body, before burial, is stripped of its usual clothing. 
The yvuyóv has no reference to the soul stripped of the body, 


* Tu, inquil, qui te sapientem putas, dum per mundi sapientiam asserts, 
mortuos non posse resurgere, audi ex rebus mundi, unde tua sapientia probetur 
insaptentia (Herveius). 

It seems clear from vv. 36, 37 combined with v. 50 that St Paul did 
not believe that at the Resurrection we shall be raised with a body 
consisting of material particles. There is a connexion between the body that 
dies and the body that is raised, but it is not a material connexion, not 
identity of ‘flesh and blood.’ See Burton, Lectures, pp. 429-431, quoted by 
Conybeare and Howson ad foc. See also Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 


PP- 74-79. 
24 
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an idea which is quite alien to the passage. The epithet, which 
is emphatic, looks forward rather than backward: tò eópa rà 
yernaópevov, quod futurum sit (Vulg.), quod nascetur (Calv. Beng.), 
oriturum (Beza), will be clothed with green coverings, as the 
resurrection-body (2 Cor. v. 2) with glory.* As in xiv. ro, el 
tuxot indicates an indefiniteness which is unimportant. For 
the argument there, the exact number of yén $wvov was of no 
consequence : here the particular kind of grain is of no moment, 
— wheat, if you like, or anything else.’ 


88. 6 8 Geds. This is the important point. Neither the 
seed itself, nor the sower, provides the new body ; * but it is God 
that giveth it a body exactly as He willed, and to each of 
the seeds a body of its own,’ Ze. the right body, the one that 
is proper to its kind. "Therefore to every buried human being 
He will give a proper resurrection-body. The use of copa of 
vegetation reminds us that the illustration has reference to the 
human body: and xadas #0€Ancev, as in xii. 18 (not xa8os 0éA«, 
or kafós BovAerat, as in xii. 11), shows that God does not deal 
with each case separately, just as He pleases at the moment, 
but according to fixed laws, just as it p/eased Him when the 
world was created and regulated. From the first, vegetation 
has had its laws xarà yévos xai kaĝ óuouryra (Gen. i. 11, 12), 
and great as is the variety of plants, the seed of each has a body 
of its own, in which the vital principle, to be brought into action 
by death and decay, resides. See Orr, Expositor, Nov. 1908, 
p. 436; Milligan, Greek Papyrt, pp. 91, 101. 


89. où wica càpf Å aór odpf. ‘Not all flesh is the same 
flesh.’ The difference between our present body and our 
risen body may be greater than that between a seed and the 
plant which springs from it. It may be greater than that 
between men and fishes. In Gen. i. 20-27 fishes are mentioned 
before fowls, and we have an ascending scale, fishes, birds, beasts, 
man; here we have a descending one. The use of xrgvuw 
rather than rerpardéwy (Rom. i. 23; Acts x. 12, xi. 6), and of 
mryvõv (here only) rather than serewóv (ibid. ef saepe), is for the 
sake of alliteration, of which St Paul is fond (2 Cor. vii. 4, 
viii. 22, ix. 5, x. 6, xiii. 2). 

* The future participle is rare in N.T. Nowhere else does -yernodueves 
occur ; éoduevos in Luke xxii. 49 only. 

t Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 252, quotes similar expressions from 
private letters of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Even a heathen could teach that it is our wisdom to accept God's will as 
expressed in the ruling of the universe; ‘‘ Dare to look up to God and say, 
Deal with me for the future as Thou wilt; I am of the same mind as Thou 


art; I am Thine; I refuse nothing that pleases Thee; lead me whither Thou 
wilt” (Epictetus, Dis. ii. 16). 
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T R inserts odp after 440 uér with many cursives and some versions, 
and AV. follows: RABDEF etc. omit. AKLP omit odpt before 
vry»óv: NBDEFG insert. D* FG correct rrur to the more usual 
werewav. F KL transpose mrvy and ix6/w», perhaps influenced by the 
order in Gen. i 20, and AV. follows. Already in Gen. i. 25, 1i. 20 
krij»os is used of beasts generally, and not merely such as are acquired 
and possessed (xrüs0a4) by men; it need not be restricted to cattle, 
pecorum (Vulg.), still less to beasts of burden, jumentorum (d). 


40. kal odpata droupdna, kal owpata miye. ‘Bodies also 
celestial there are, and bodies terrestrial,’ #.e. some suitable for 
existence in heaven, and some for existence on earth. We can- 
not be certain what St Paul means by owpara érovpáva, He 
can hardly be thinking of /Ae inhabitants of other planets; nor 
is it likely that the Fathers are right in making the distinction 
between èrovp. and érey. to be that between saints and sinners. 
Throughout the passage the differences between the various 
owpara are physical, not ethical. Is he thinking of angels, 
which may be supposed to have cwpara, and are always repre- 
sented as appearing to men in the form of men?* This is 
possible, but it does not seem to fit the argument. St Paul 
is appealing to the Corinthians’ experience of nature, to the 
things which they see day by day: and they had no experience 
of angels. ‘ Heavenly bodies’ in the modern sense is more likely 
(v. 41) to be right. As there are differences on the earth, so also 
in the sky. There is a wide difference (érépa) between terrestrial 
and celestial bodies; and there is a further difference (dAA») 
between one celestial body and another. The God who made 
these myriads of differences in one and the same universe can 
be credited with inexhaustible power. It is monstrous to 
suppose that He cannot fit a body to spirit "Therefore we 
must not place any limit to God's power with regard either 
to the difference between our present and our future body, or 
to the relations between them. He has found a fit body for 
fish, fowl, cattle, and mortal man: why not for immortal man? 
Experience teaches that God.finds a suitable body for every 
type of earthly life and every type of heavenly life. Experience 
cannot teach that there is a type of life for which no suitable 
body can be found. Phil. iii. 2r. 


41. dothp yàp dorépos «tA. ‘I say “stars” and not “a 
star,” for star differs from star in glory’; the differences -in 
light and lustre are endless. It is legitimate to apply these 


* It is not likely that he is thinking of sun, moon, and stars as the bodies 
of angels : comp. Enoch xviii. 13, 14 ; Jubilees ii. 2, 3. ‘Body’ here does 
not mean an organism, but what is perceptible, **a permanent possibility of 
sensation.” Müller (Orzestalische Literaturzeitung, June 1900, Art. ‘Zum 
Sirachproblem ’) suggests that St Paul is here quoting from the Hebrew Sirach. 
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differences in the heavenly bodies to possible differences in the 
glories of the risen saints, and it is not impossible that the 
Apostle had this thought in his mind. See Tert. De Res. 
49, 52. But his main argument is that God, who made all 
these known differences and connexions, may have made 
differences and connexions between our present and future 
bodies which are quite beyond our comprehension. Immense 
differences there are certain to be. See some excellent remarks 
of Origen in Jerome, Letter to Pammachius against John of 
Jerusalem, 26. 


42. Hitherto the answer to the second question (ot 3 
gwpatt Epxovra;) has been indirect: it now becomes direct. 
The risen body is incorruptible, glorious, powerful, spiritual It 
is quite obvious that the corpse which is ‘sown’ is none of these 
things. It is in corruption before it reaches the grave; it has 
lost all rights of citizenship (dryéa), and, excepting decent 
burial, all rights of humanity; it is absolutely powerless, unable 
to move a limb. The last epithet, jvxwóv, is less appropriate 
to a corpse, but it comes in naturally enough to distinguish the 
body which is being dissolved from the body which will be 
raised. The former was by nature subject to the laws and 
conditions of physical life (yvyx), the latter will be controlled 
only by the spirit (avetya), and this spirit will be in harmony 
with the spirit of God. In the material body the spirit has 
been limited and hampered in its action; in the future body 
it will have perfect freedom of action and consequently complete 
control, and man will at last be, what God created him to be, 
a being in which the higher self is supreme. The connexion 
between ‘spirit’ and ‘power’ is frequent in Paul (il. 4, v. 4; 
Rom. i. 4, xv. 13, 19): cf. Luke i. 35; Acts i. 8. Evidently, 
yuxixdy does not mean that the body is made of yx, consists 
entirely of yvxý: and wvevparexoy does not mean is made and 
consists entirely of wvevpa. The adjectives mean ‘congenital 
with,’ ‘formed to be the organ of.’ The yyy, in combination 
with the physical germ, enables the latter to develop according 
to the law of the yévos. The zvetya, in combination with an 
immaterial germ, enables the latter to develop according to a 
higher law which is quite beyond our comprehension. The 
vveüpa is the power by which the yvy in our present body has 
communion with God; it is also the future body's principle of 
life. Only in this Epistle does St Paul use yvyıxós (vv. 44, 46, 
ii. 14 ; elsewhere Jas. iii. r5 and Jude 19; see Mayor on both 
passages, and Hort on Jas. iii. 15): yvxý is found in all groups, 
except the Pastoral Epp. In the liturgies we frequently have 
the order, yvy, copa, mveðpa, perhaps suggesting that capa is 
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the link between the other two (/7°S. Jan. 1901, p. 273). See 
Additional Note, pp. 380 f. 


44. ei gorw . . . otw kai. The emphasis is on éore in both 
clauses ; ‘If there zs a natural body (and of course you cannot 
deny that), there zs also a spiritual? Is it likely that the highest 
development of all is left blank?* This a priori argument 
may be confirmed by Scripture. 


45. ‘Thus also it stands written; The first man Adam 
became a life-having soul; the last Adam a life-giving spirit.’ 
The second clause is not in Gen. ii. 7, but is St Paul's comment 
on it (Thackeray, S¢ Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, 
p. 201). Comp. John iii. 31, v. 21, where the Evangelist may 
be combining his own reflexions with quotation. The yyy 
results from the union of the breath of life with a lifeless body. 
God’s breathing the vital principle into a lifeless human body 
shows that He gave man a soul-governed body, a body that was to 
be the organ of the yvx7. Must not the last Adam be something 
much higher than that? St Paul says ‘the last Adam’ (Rom. 
v. 12-19) rather than ‘the second Adam,’ because here the 
point is that He is the supreme result in the ascending develop- 
ment. There will be no other Head of the human race. Our 
first parent was in one sense Head of the race; its ideal 
representative was head in a different sense; and there can be 
no third Head.t To those who believed that the world would 
soon come to an end it was specially obvious that Christ was 
thelast Adam. Even in Jesus Himself there was development 
until He decame {woraotv, ‘able to communicate a higher form 
of life’ to the race of which He was Head: comp. John xx. 22. 
He became such at the Resurrection, and perhaps still more so 
at the Ascension. Before His death, His owpa, like ours, was 
Vvxwóv. See Thackeray, pp. 40-49; Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
P. 247; Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 79; Evans ad loc. 


46. d\N’ oò mpdtovy tÒ wveuvparixéy. This states a general 
law, not merely what took place in a particular instance: under- 
stand éor, not éyévero. ‘The spiritual’ is more comprehensive 
than ‘spiritual y. Adam could not be created morally 
perfect, but only capable of attaining to perfection; indeed, 
even his physical and mental powers needed development. 
Therefore the lower moral stage must precede the higher. 


* The AV. omits the ‘if’ with K L, and on the same weak authority adds 
* body’ to spiritual. There is no cdpa before xvevparcxéy in the true text. 

t Primasius points out that the first Adam and the last were alike in being 
produced without human father and without sin. Dr. E. A. Abbott thinks 
that the idea of the Messiah as ‘the Last Adam’ and ‘the Second Man’ 
comes from Ezekiel (75e Message of the Son of Man, p. 5). 
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Holiness cannot be given ready made. It is the result of the 
habitual free offering of self, the constant choice of good and 
refusal of evil, and it is capable of indefinite increase. There is 
nothing final in the universe, except God. All came from Him, 
and it may be that all is tending (with whatever interruptions) 
towards Him. Man's appointed task and privilege is to be 
ever drawing nearer to Him. 


47. 6 wpüros dvOpwros ex yis xoixós. ‘The first man is 
of the earth, made of dust’: érAacey ô Beds rov dvÜpwrov xow 
dro Tis yis (Gen. ii. 7). Otherwise we might have had yjivos 
Or yyyev]s: comp. yyyevois åróyovos TpororAácarov (Wisd. vii. 1). 
In Mark vi. 11, xots is used for xowoprós (Matt. x. 14; Luke 
ix 5; Acts xiii. 51): comp. Rev. xviii. 19. But xots (xéw) is 
‘soil’ loosened and heaped up rather than ‘dust’: xoixós occurs 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek. De terra terrenus (Vulg.); 
better, e ferra pulvereus (Beza). What is èx yis is liable to 
decay, death, and dissolution ; what is è obpavo? is imperishable. 

è oópavoü. This refers to the Second Advent rather than 
to the Incarnation. The Apostle is answering the question, 
‘With what kind of a body do they come?’ It was èf obpavo?, 
e caelo, that the Risen Lord appeared to St Paul. From the 
Ascension to the Return, Christ is è otpavod in His relation to 
mankind. They are still ‘of earth,’ He is now ‘of heaven.’ 
See Briggs, Church Unity, pp. 282 f., for some valuable remarks 
on this passage in its bearing on eucharistic doctrine. 

The AV., with AK L P, Syrr. Arm. Goth., Chrys., inserts ‘the Lord,’ 
ò kÓpios, before é£ ovpavod: N* BC D* E F G 17, Latt. Copt. Aeth., Tert. 
Cypr. Hil. omit. Tertullian attributes the insertion, or rather the substi- 
tution of xJpvos for ä»ôpwros, to Marcion: Primus inguit (Stultiscimus 
haereticus), homo de humo terrenus, secundus dominus de caelo. Quare 
secundus, si non homo, quod et primus? Aut numquid et primus dominus, 
siet secundus( Adv. Marcion. v. Yo). Tertullian himself gives two renderings ; 
Primus homo de terrae limo, secundus homo de caelo (De Carne Chr. 5. 
Primus homo de terra choicus, id est limaceus, id est Adam, secundus homo 
de caelo (De Res. 49). Cyprian has de terrae limo repeatedly, and once 
e terrae limo. 


48, 49. Each race has the attributes of its Head. Asa con 
sequence of this law (xa), we who once wore the likeness ot 
the earthly Adam shall hereafter wear that of the glorified 
Christ. What Adam was, made of dust to be dissolved into 
dust again, such are all who share his life; and what Christ is, 
risen and eternally glorified, such will be all those who share 
His life. A body, conditioned by yvy, derived from Adam, will 
be transformed into a body conditioned by zve)pa, derived from 
Christ. See 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. 1. 7; Phil iii. 20, 21; 
Eph. ii. 6, 20; also Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, p. 138. 

If, with the best editors, we follow the greatly preponder- 
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ating external evidence and read dopéowpev rather than dopécopey, 
‘let us wear’ or ‘let us put on for wear’ rather than ‘we shall 
wear, the meaning will be that the attaining to the glorified 
body depends upon our own effort: see Goudge, p. 155. “But 
not only the context and the whole tenor of the argument are 
in favour of the future, but the hortative subjunctive is here 
singularly out of place and unlooked for” (Ellicott). Perhaps 
we have here “a very early instance of itacism." Compare 
Jas. iv. 15, where the balance of evidence is very different and 
the future is undoubtedly right. Alford thinks that here “a 
desire to turn a physical assertion into an ethical assertion " 
has corrupted the reading. 


$opécoper, B 17 46 Arm. Aeth., Theodoret expressly (73 yàp $opécouer 
wpoppyrixas, où rapoueruós elpnxer): poptowuery, RACDEFGKLP, 
Latt. Copt. Goth., Chrysostom expressly (roür' darı», Apora wpá£ope»). 


50-57. The two objections are now answered. How is 
resurrection possible after the body has been dissolved in the 
grave? Answer; The difficulty is the other way: resurrection 
would be impossible without such dissolution, for it is dissolution 
that frees the principle of new life. Then what kind of a body 
do the risen have, if the present body is not restored? Answer ; 
A body similar to that of the Risen Lord, #.e. a body as suitable 
to the spiritual condition of the new life as a material body is to 
the present psychical condition. 

But a further question may be raised. What will happen to 
those believers who are alive when the Lord comes? The 
radical translation from ywvyxwóv to zvevparixov must take place, 
whether through death or not. Mortal must become immortal. 
God will make the victory over death in all cases complete. 


BO. Toóro Sé pyp * Now this I assert’ (vii. 29). The asser- 
tion confirms v. 49 and prepares for v. 51: it introduces a funda- 
mental principle which covers and decides the case. A perishable 
nature cannot really have possession of an imperishable Kingdom. 
For the Kingdom an incorruptible body wholly controlled by 
spirit is necessary, and this *flesh and blood' cannot be. By 
càpf xai alpa * is meant our present mortal nature, not our evil 


* This is the usual order (Gal. i. 16 ; Matt. xvi. 17), but alua xal edp is 
also found (Eph. vi. 12; Heb. ii. 14). Perhaps the transitory and perishable 
character of man is specially meant ; ofrws yeveà capxds xal alparos, h uà» 
rereurg, érépa 8è -yervGra: (Ecclus. xiv. 18; comp. xvii. 31). In Enoch 
xv. 4-6 an offspring that is flesh and blood is contrasted with spiritual beings 
who have immortal life. 

The two meanings of ‘inherit’ are illustrated by the two renderings 
obtinere (Novatian) and possidere (Vulg.). See Dalman, Words, p. 125; 
Abbott, The Son of Man, p. 576. On n Paul's idea of the Kingdom of God 
see Sanday in /75., July 1900, pp. 481 f. ; Robertson, Bampt. ch. ii. 
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propensities, which would be edp£ without afua (Rom. viii. 12, 13). 
The expression here refers to those who are still living, whereas 
7 $0o0pa refers to those who have died. If living flesh cannot 
inherit, how much less dead and corrupted flesh. Our present 
bodies, whether living or dead, are absolutely unfitted for the 
Kingdom: there must be a transformation. See Briggs, 77e 
Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 116-9; and for á$6apoía, J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. vi. 24. ‘Flesh and blood’ is treated as one 
idea and has a singular verb: comp. čws Gy mapéàĝņ 6 obpavós xai 
ny? (Matt. v. 18): rov ons xai Bpwors dave (vi. 19). Here 
many witnesses have dvvavra, but ŝúvaraı (N B P) is no doubt 
correct. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 58, and comp. Exod. 
xix. 13. The construction is found in papyri. 


51. i800 puorhpior Spiv Mye. Emphatic introduction of in- 
formation of great moment. This mystery of the sudden trans- 
formation of the living has been revealed to him: comp. Rom. 
xi. 25. For pvorjpiov comp. ii. 1, 7, iv. 1, xiii. 2, xiv. 2: see 
Beet on ii. i 7, pp. 6of. ‘Behold, it is a mystery that I am 
telling you: all of us will not sleep, but all of us will be changed.’ 
The desired antithesis requires that both clauses should begin 
with wavres: hence mávres oò in the first clause, not ov mavres. 
Two things have to be stated regarding ‘all of us. That all of 
us will undergo death is not true; that all will undergo the great 
transformation is true. Of course St Paul does not mean that 
all will escape death, any more than «ávras 5 où uù (69s (Num. 
xxii. 13) means ‘Thou shalt not see any of them.’ The first 
person plural does not necessarily imply that St Paul felt con- 
fident of living till the Second Advent; but it does imply 
expectation of doing so in company with most of those whom he 
is addressing. "Those who die before the Advent are regarded 
as exceptions. This expectation is more strongly expressed in 
the earlier letter to the Thessalonians (iv. 15); jets of Covres oi 
vrepuiAeuroj.evot eis THY 7apovaíay. In the later letter (2 Cor. v. 4f.) 
the expectation seems to be less strong. But the belief that the 
Advent is near would seem to have been constant (xvi. 22 ; Phil. 
iv. 5; comp. 1 Pet. iv. 7; Jas. v. 8; Barnabas 21). Evidently 
the Apostle had no idea of centuries of interval before the 
Advent. Perhaps the fact that he and all his readers did fall 
asleep before the Advent had something to do with the confusion 
of the text of this verse.  Knowling, p. 309. 


The ol before wávres (A) may safely be rejected. The név after the first 
rávrres (XN A EFG KL P, Vulg. Copt.) is probably not genuine: BC* D 
e Arm. Aeth. omit. The 'other variations are more important. où Kot1389- 
cóje0a, rdvres è dd\dNayynodueda (B E K LP and MSS. known to Jerome, 
Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth., Chrys.) is to be preferred. to koui9oópneÜa, o0 
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wdyres 06 d\NaynodueGa (N C FG 17 and MSS. known to Jerome, Arm.), 
and to dvacrncdueda, où wdvres è åňħayhooueĝða (D, Latt., Hil.) See 
WH. ii. p. 118. 


52. dv árópe, ev pws plapo. Neither expression occurs 
elsewhere in N.T. or LXX: compare the classical v áxapet 
xpóvov. The marvellous change from death to life and from 
mortal to immortal will not be a long process, but instantaneous ; 
and it will be final. 

dy rj doxáry oddmyy:. For this idea see 1 Thess. iv. 16; 
Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. viii. 2, where see Swete; 2 Esdr. vi. 23. 
We need not suppose that St Paul believed that an actual 
trumpet would awaken and summon the dead. The language is 
symbolical in accordance with the apocalyptic ideas of the time. 
The point is that the resurrection of the dead and the trans- 
formation of the living will be simultaneous, as of two companies 
obeying the same signal. Here the Apostle classes himself and 
most of his hearers very distinctly among the living at the time 
of the Advent. ‘‘ We, who shall not have put off the body, shall 
be changed, not by putting it off, but by putting on over it the 
immortal that shall absorb the mortal ” (Evans).* 


D* EF G have jfomy for jury, and AD E F GP have dvacrijoorra: for 
éyepÜjaorra, ocareloe is a late form for caXsi^£ei and the nom. is not 
the trumpet, but the trumpeter, ò caXreykrzs. Later Jewish speculation 
makes God sound a trumpet seven times at the end of the world to raise 
the dead. See Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, p. 82. 


53. Set yàp Tò $Üapróv ToüTo dv5UcacÓa. The de looks back 
to the principle stated in v. 50: rò $Üapróv is more compre- 
hensive than rò Óv4róv, but the two terms are meant to be 
synonymous and to refer to the living rather than the dead. By 
rovro the Apostle's own body is specially indicated (Acts xx. 34) ; 
and évdvoacGa (aor. of sudden change) is a metaphor which 
implies that there is a permanent element continuing under the 
new conditions. In a very real sense it is the same being which 
is first corruptible and then incorruptible Compare 2 Cor. ii. 4 ; 
Cicero (Tusc. Disp. i. 49), supremus ille dies non nostri extinctio- 
nem sed commutationem affert loci; Seneca (Ep. ad Lucil. 102), 
dies iste, quem tamquam extremum reformidas, aeterni natalis est. 


54. The Apostle dwells on the glorious change and repeats 
the details in fall. As soon as it takes place, then, at that 
solemn moment and in this mysterious way, the prophetic utter- 
ance which stands written (Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 112) will 
have its realization, and “the farthest-reaching of all O.T. pro- 
phecies " (Dillmann) will become an accomplished fact (yevjoera:). 


* At the time when Philippians was written, the Apostle still believed 4 
K pios é^yós (iv. 5), and perhaps he always did believe this. 
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In Isa. xxv. 8 it is said that God will swallow up death—the 
death which came by the hand of the Assyrian.* In the 
Prophet’s vision the deliverance from death is limited by the 
necessities of his own age. The Apostle’s view is much wider. 
He knows that all death will be swallowed up now that Christ 
has conquered death by rising again. The doom pronounced 
upon Adam (Gen. iii. 19) is removed; and the result (eis) is 
victory, absolute and everlasting triumph. Death is annihilated, 
and God is all in all. This thought makes the Apostle burst 
out into a song of triumph of death which is a free adaptation of 
another prophetic utterance. With the constr. compare v. 29. 


It is not certain that rd pOaproy r. év0. dO. xal is part of the true text. 
ABDEKLIP, Syrr., Chrys support the reading; N* C* I M, Vulg. 
Copt. Aeth. Goth. Arm. omit. Accidental omission is possible. Deliberate 
insertion in conformity with the preceding v. is also possible. The balance 
seems to be in favour of retaining the words ; and the rhythmical solemnity 
of the passage seems to require them. 

In LXX, els vixos=‘for ever’ (2 Sam. ii. 26; Job xxxvi. 7; Amos 
i. 11, viii. 7; etc.). Tertullian read vetxos: he renders in contentionem or 
in contentione (De res. carn. $1, 54). So also Cyprian (725r. iii. 58). 


55. ToU cou, Odvare, Tò vios; ‘Where is that victory of yours,’ 
hitherto so universal and so feared? It is annihilated (i. 20; 
Rom. iii. 27). The fear that hath punishment (1 John iv. 18) 
has vanished, and the transition out of death into life (John 
v. 24; I John iii. 14) has taken place. By xévrpov death is 
represented as a venomous creature, a scorpion or a hornet, 
which is rendered harmless, when it is deprived of its sting. 
The serpent has lost its poison-fang. The word is used of a 
‘goad’ (Acts xxvi. 14; Prov. xxvi. 3); of the ‘sting’ of a bee 
(4 Macc. xiv. 19); of the ‘sting’ of the infernal locusts (Rev. 
iX. IO). 

In Hos. xiii. 14, the Heb. and the LXX differ, and the differences have 
affected the text here, scribes having been inflienced by one or the other. 
The »ixos clause should precede the xévrpor clause (XN BCIM 17, Vulg. 
Copt.), and @dvare is right in both clauses (N BC D E FG I, Latt. Copt.) 
rather than ¢dy (K L M P, Syrr. Arm. Goth. Aeth.). St Paul never uses 
ôns, perhaps because the word might have erroneous associations for Greek 
readers. The AV. has ‘sting’ before ‘ victory,’ and ‘ grave’ for ‘ death’ in 
the ‘ victory ’ clause. 


56. The thought of death deprived of its sting suggests the 
thoughts of sin and of the law; for it was by sin that death 
acquired power over man, and it is because there is a law to be 
transgressed that sin is possible (Rom. v. 13; vil. 7). Where 
there is no law, there may be faults, but there can be no rebellion, 

* Theodotion has the same wording as St Paul, xareré0n 6 0d». els v. 
— karaxorrice« Tov Odv. els v. LXX, the unintelligible xarére» ò 0áraros 

as. 
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no conscious defiance of what authority has prescribed. But 
against law there may be rebellion, and rebellion merits death. 
Christ by His obedience had law on His side and conquered 
death, because death was not His due. When the Christian is 
clothed with immortality, and all that is mortal is dissolved or 
absorbed, then sin will be abolished and the restrictions of law 
will be meaningless. The verse harmonizes with the context, 
and there is no need to suspect that it is a gloss. On the 
relation of sin to death see Hort on Jas. i. 15. 


57. tô 56 Ged xápis. Sudden transition to thanksgiving, as in 
2 Cor. it. 14; Rom. vii. 25; 1 Tim. i. 17. 

TQ 8orn jpiv rd vixos. Pres. partic. ; ‘Who is giving us 
the victory’: it is a process which is continually going on, as 
Christians appropriate what has been won for them by Christ, 
and in His strength conquer sin; 2 Cor. xii. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
comp. Rom. viii. 37.* Quite naturally, St Paul retains the rarer 
form vixos, which has already been used (vv. 54, 55). In LXX, 
vixos is nearly as common as vixy (1 John v. 4). 


58. Practical result of this great assurance. "They must get 
rid of the unsettled and unfruitful state of mind caused by 
habitual scepticism, and must learn to be firmly seated, so as to 
be able to resist the false teaching and other hostile forces that 
would carry them away (Col. i. 23). Let there be less specula- 
tion and more work. See Thorburn, Zhe Resurrection Narratives, 
pp. 183 f., on modern speculations. 

“Qore. See on xiv. 39. Compare especially Phil. iv. 1, where, 
as here, the Apostle adds dyamproi to ddeAgoi: he rarely uses 
both words, but either dyamyrot (x. 14) or ddeAgod (iii. 1 ; iv. 6, 
etc.). Here he desires to assure them that, in spite of the severe 
language which he has sometimes employed, there is no diminu- 
tion in his affection: comp. iv. 14. ost multas correctiones, non 
solum fratres, sed et dilectos appellat, ut saltem hoc remedio sublevati 
ad pristinam fidem reverterentur (Atto). 

paño: yiveste. Not, ‘continue to be,’ but, ‘become, prove 
yourselves to be’ (x. 32, xi. 1). They have still much to learn; 
they are not yet stable either in belief or behaviour (vv. 2, 33). 
They need to be rj riore r«Üeu.euopévo. in order to become 
éópaio. Tj riore (Ign. Ephes. 10): comp. Polycarp Phil. 10, 
where this is quoted. He is speaking ws cadevopévors. He says 
dperaxivntro, ‘unmoveable’ (here only), not dxivyrot, ‘unmoved’ : 
they must not allow themselves to be loosed from their moorings ; 
comp. Arist. E/ÀA. Nic. 11. iv. 3. 

weprocevorres dv TQ Épye ToU Kupiou mávrore. Every word tells. 
In the abundance of results they may be equal to Apostles 


* D and Chrys. have àórri, Vulg. qui dedit, which spoils the sense. 
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(v. 10); but it must be in work, not in disputation ; and in the 
Lord's work, which He always has ready for each one of His 
servants to do; and there must be no relaxing of effort, no 
shirking. This involves xóros, wearisome toil. But what of that, 
with the full knowledge which they possess of what the conditions 
are? Ti Aéyes ; máty kóros; "AAAG arejávovs (xov, kai ùrèp Trav 
oùpavõv (Chrys.). 

6 kóros pôv ox čom revòs dv Kupiw. This may mean either 
that the effort of doing the work of the Lord abundantly is no 
idle pastime, or that it is not fruitless, but is sure to have blessed 
results here and hereafter; vv. 10 and r4 favour the latter. If 
there were no Resurrection, their labour would be fruitless ; but 
in such conditions as have been established, in such an atmo- 
sphere as that in which they work, viz. êv Kvpéw, that is im- 
possible. We need not confine èv Kupiw to xevós, still less to 
xóros, from which it is too far removed; it probably belongs to 
the whole sentence. The Apostle goes on to give them an 
illustration of doing God's work. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XV. 42-44. 


A considerable number of scholars, and among them J. H. 
Bernard, R. H. Charles, G. G. Findlay, and W. Milligan, contend 
that oweiperat in vv. 42-44 cannot refer to the ‘sowing’ of the 
corpse in the ground. No such use of ovzeépey, it is said, has 
been produced. Moreover, the analogy about the difference 
between the seed sown and the plant that rises from it shows 
that St Paul cannot mean burial when he speaks of ‘sowing.’ 
His argument is that the seed is of dead when it is sown, but 
that it must die before it is quickened. In the animal world, 
death precedes burial; but, in vegetation, the burial of the seed 
precedes death, the death that is necessary for the new life. The 
same holds good of John xii. 24, where mecàv «is rjv yrjv is used 
for being sown, and the ‘falling into the earth’ precedes the 
dying. In human existence, what precedes the death that 
prepares the way for resurrection is life in this world, and this is 
what is meant by ovreipera.* The vital germ is placed in 


* Calvin points out this interpretation as a possible alternative; as si 
mavis, illam similitudinem. retinens praesentis vitae tempus metaphorice 
sationi comparat. The original meaning of serere is ‘to bring forth’; non 
temere nec fortuito sati et creati sumus (Cic. Tusc. 1. xlix. 118). He speaks 
of a maturitatem serendi generis humani; quod sparsum in terras atque 
salum, divino auctum sit animorum munere (De Leg. 1. ix. 24). 
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material surroundings, like seed in soil, and continues in them 
until death sets the vitality free to begin a new career under far 
more glorious conditions. With this interpretation the contra- 
diction involved in calling a corpse a capa wvvxwóv is avoided ; 
and the sudden intrusion of the thought of burial, which occurs 
nowhere in the argument from v. 12 onwards, is avoided also. 

It is possible that this is correct; nevertheless, the marked 
inclusion of Christ's burial (xai ore éráq) in the very brief Creed 
given in vv. 3, 4, gives considerable support to the common 
interpretation. Moreover, sowing is a very natural figure to use 
respecting the dead body of one who is to rise again. 


XVI. PRACTICAL AND PERSONAL: THE CONCLUSION. 


The Epistle now rapidly draws to an end with a number of 
brief directions, communications, salutations, exhortations, and 
good wishes. It will suffice to make six subdivisions; (a) The 
Collection for the Poor at Jerusalem, 1-4; (4) St Paul's intended 
Visit to Corinth, 5-9; (c) Timothy and Apollos commended, 
10—12; (d) Exhortation interjected, 13, 14; (e) Directions 
respecting Stephanas and others, 15-18; (f) Concluding 
Salutations, Warning, and Benediction, 19-24. 


1-4. Here, as at xv. 49, the Apostle suddenly descends from 
very lofty heights to matters of ordinary experience. It is as if 
he had suddenly checked himself in his triumphant rhapsody 
with the thought that ‘the work of the Lord’ in this life must be 
attended to. There is still much labour to be undertaken by 
those who still remain alive waiting for the final victory, and he 
must return to business. 

St Paul had the collection of money for the poorer members 
of the Church in Jerusalem very much at heart, as is seen from 
this passage and 2 Cor. viii., ix., with which should be compared 
Rom. xv. 26, Gal. ii. 10, and Acts xxiv. 17. In “the ablest and 
most convincing section of Paley's Horae Paulinae” (ii. 1) it is 
shown how these four passages, while having each their distinctive 
features, “fit and dovetail into one another and thus imply that 
all are historical We thus have *''singular evidence of the 
genuineness " of the documents which contain these different but 
thoroughly consistent accounts. See Sanday and Headlam 
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(p. 413), and Jowett (p. 419), on Rom. xv. 29; also the Ca». 
Grk. Test. on 2 Cor. viii. and ix. The directions given here are 
so brief that we may suppose that the Corinthians already knew 
a good deal about the matter, possibly from Titus, who may 
have been in Corinth before this. Moreover, Titus may have 
been the bearer of this letter, and in that case would be able to 
tell them in detail what the Apostle desired them to do. We 
know that Titus did organize the collection at Corinth. In 
2 Cor. ix. 1, St Paul says that ‘it is superfluous for him to write’ 
on the subject. Nevertheless, in his intense anxiety about the 
fund, he says a great deal more than he says here, supporting 
the appeal with strong arguments. 

His anxiety about the collection is very intelligible. The 
distress at Jerusalem was great and constant. Jews often made 
collections for impoverished Jews; Christians must do at least 
as much. It was specially to be wished that Gentile Christians 
should help Jewish Christians, and thus promote better feeling 
between the two bodies. Still more was it to be wished that 
Christians at Corinth, where the Apostle’s work was regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by the Jewish party, should send 
liberal help to Christians at Jerusalem, where the suspicion and 
dislike originated. This would prove two things; (1) that his 
Apostolic authority was effectual in a Gentile Church, and (2) 
that he had loyal affection for the Church at Jerusalem. 

Augustine suggests that the poverty at Jerusalem was the 
result of the community of goods (Acts iv. 32), a view that is 
still held, and is probably part of the explanation: communism 
without careful organization of labour is sure to end in disaster. 
But there were other causes. Jerusalem had a pauperized 
population, dependent on the periodical influx of visitors. The 
Jewish world, from Cicero’s time at least, supported the poor of 
Jerusalem by occasional subventions. As the Christian Jews 
came to be regarded as a distinct body, they would lose their 
share in these doles; and the ‘communism’ of Acts iv. 32 was 
but a temporary remedy. Most of the converts were, therefore, 
poor at the outset. They were probably ‘boycotted’ and other- 
wise persecuted by the unconverted Jews (1 Thess. ii. 14; Jas. ii. 6, 
v. 1-6), and their position would be similar to that of Hindoo 
Christians excluded from their caste, or Protestants in the West 
of Ireland. And the belief that ‘the Lord was at hand’ (9, 22) 
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may have checked industry at Jerusalem, as it did at Thessalonica 
(2 Thess. iii. 10; Didache xii). See Knowling on Acts xx. 4, 
p. 422; Beet on 2 Cor. viii. 15, pp. 426f.; Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 39f., 173; Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 287 f. ; Rendall, Expositor, Nov. 1893, p. 321. 


' 1. Nep 82 ris Aoyías. The abrupt transition leads us to 
suppose that the Corinthians had asked about the matter: comp. 
vii. r, viii. 1, xii. 1. At any rate the sudden introduction of this 
topic implies that they were already acquainted with it; comp. 
the sudden transition to Apollos in v. 12. St Paul uses seven 
words in speaking of this collection ; Aeyía (v. 1); xdpis (v. 3; 
2 Cor. viii. 4); xowevía (2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 13; Rom. xv. 26); 
&uaxovía (2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, 12, 13); dópórys (2 Cor. viii. 20); 
evAoyia (2 Cor. ix. 5); Aetroupyia (2 Cor. ix. 12); to which may 
be added ZAequoavvot (Acts xxiv. 17, in the report of his speech 
before Felix) and vpoedopaí (ibid.). The classical word evAAoyj 
is not found in N.T. ; in LXX, only of David's scrip (1 Sam. 
xvii 40). It used to be supposed that Aoyía or Aoyeía was found 
only here and in ecclesiastical writers (Ellicott ad loc., Suicer, ii. 
p. 247); and Edwards thought that St Paul had coined the 
word. Deissmann (Bible Studies, pp. 142 f.) shows that it was 
“used in Egypt from the 2nd cent. B.c. at the latest," and gives 
various examples from papyri: in one, Aoyeéa is associated with 
Aerovpyía, He thinks that in 2 Cor. ix. 5 the first etàoyíay may 
be a corruption of Aoyeiav. See also Light, pp. 104, 366. 

eig rods dyiougs. He does not mean that the Christians at 
Jerusalem were in a special sense ‘holy’; he indicates why the 
Corinthians ought to give. Those in need are their fellow- 
Christians (i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1): sic mavult dicere quam ‘pauperes’ ; 
id fadt ad impetrandum (Beng.) He perhaps also indicates 
that those in need were the source and original headquarters of 
the Corinthians! Christianity (Rom. xv. 27). Although he does 
not say so, we might suppose from this passage that all the 
Jerusalem Christians were poverty-stricken. Rom. xv. 26 shows 
that this was not so: it was els rovs wrwxous tev dyiwy Tov év ‘Iep. 
that the xowwvia was to be made. With this use of eis c. ace. for 
the dat. commodi comp. 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. I, 13: it is found in 
LXX, and is probably not a Hebraism but an Alexandrian idiom. 
It is found in papyri; Deissmann, pp. 117 f. 

dowep 9iérofa rais dxxd. T. F. ‘Just as I made arrangements 
for the Churches of Galatia.’ There is a tone of authority in the 
verb; as Chrysostom remarks, “He did not say, ‘I exhorted 
and advised,’ but, ‘I made arrangements,’ as being more absolute ; 
and he does not cite the case of one city, but of a whole nation.” 
And the compound verb indicates that detailed directions had 
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been given to the Galatians,— possibly by St Paul in person. 
What follows is no doubt a summary of these directions, to be 
enlarged by Titus. ‘The Churches of Galatia’ are mentioned 
to show the Corinthians that they are not the only Gentiles who 
are asked to contribute to the support of Jewish Christians, 
and also to move them to imitate such good examples. Galat- 
arum exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthiorum exemplum Macedonibus 
(2 Cor. ix. 2), Corinthiorum et Macedonum Romanis (Rom. xv. 
26) proponit (Beng.). 

ores xai peig Tovjcare. ‘So also do you act.’ He writes 
with confidence: he has only to give directions, and they are 
sure to be followed. There is none of the anxious pleading of 
2 Cor. viii., ix. And it was perhaps this apparent peremptoriness 
which his opponents used as an argument against him. See 
G. H. Rendall, p. 107. We may infer from this that the plan 
adopted in Galatia had not proved unsuccessful. The dowep... 
ovrws implies that the details of that plan are to be exactly 
followed, and ies is emphatic (Gal. ii. 10). We need not 
infer from Gal. vi. 6, 7, that the appeal to the Galatians had 
failed; the Apostle is writing there respecting the support of 
teachers in Galatia, not of the poor at Jerusalem. 


2. xarà piay oaBBdrov. ‘On every first day of the week.’ 
The expression is Hebraistic ; Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1 ; John 
XX. I, 19; Acts xx. 7. For ‘the sing. odBBarov — * week,’ Luke 
xviii. 12; [Mark xvi. 9] This is our earliest evidence respecting 
the early consecration of the first day of the week by the 
Apostolic Church. Apparently, the name ‘ Lord's Day’ was not 
yet in use, and the first day of the week is never called ‘the 
sabbath’ in Scripture. If it was right to do good on the Jewish 
sabbath (Matt. xii. 12; Mark iii. 4)» how much more on the 
Lord's Day? xai yàp 7) "4épa. ixavy v &yayety eis ¿hen 
for it reminded them of the untold blessings which they had 
received (Chrys). Hastings, DB. iii. p. 140; D. Chr. Ant. ii. 
p. 2031; Knowling, Zest. of St Paul to Christ, pp. 281 f. 

xaotos Üpàv. It is assumed that every one, however poor, 
will give something ; but the giving is to be neither compulsory 
nor oppressive. Some of them would be slaves. 

wap daut nOétw Onoaupifer. This cannot mean, ‘Let 
him assign a certain sum as he is disposed, and put it into the 
Church treasury.’ It is improbable that at that time there was 
any Church treasury, and not until much later was money 
collected during public worship. Each is to lay by something 
weekly ‘in his own house, forming a little hoard, which will 
become a heavenly treasure’ (Matt. vi. 19-21; Luke xii. ar). 
Chrysostom says that the accumulation was to be made in private, 
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because the additions might be so small that the donor would 
be ashamed to make them in the congregation. "The Apostle 
virtually says, * Become a guardian of holy possessions, a self- 
elected steward of the poor’—yevov $Aa£ xpgpárwv iepov, abro- 
x«poróvyros olkovópos Tevirrov.* 

3 tt Av edoSGra:. ‘Whatsoever he may prosper in,’ ‘ whatever 
success he may have,’ ‘ whereinsoever he is prospered by God’; 
quod pro Dei benignitate licuerit (Beza). The idea of a prosperous 
journey (65és)has dropped out of the word. The verb is frequent 
in this more general sense in LXX, especially in Chronicles, 
Daniel, and Tobit: comp. the Testaments, Judah 16; Gad. vii. 
1. It is not certain what tense evodwrac is. WH. (ii. App. p. 
172) decide for the perfect; either evddwra:, perf. indic., or 
evodwrat, a very rare perf. mid. subjunctive. J. H. Moulton 
(Gr. i. p. 54) follows Blass and Findlay in deciding for the pres. 
subj, which seems to be more probable. In any case, the 
meaning is that the amount is to be fixed by the giver in pro- 
portion to his weekly gains ; and there is no dictation as to the 
right proportion, whether a tenth, or more, or less. A tenth is 
little for some, impossible for others; but week by week each 
would see how much or how little he had got, and would act 
accordingly. 

tva ph órav Abw Tóre Aoyiat yiverrar. ‘So that, whenever 
I come, collections may not be going on then. f Each will have 
his contribution ready, instead of having to decide at the 
last moment how much he ought to give, and how the money 
is to be found. St Paul does not wish to go round begging, 
when he comes ; he will have other things to do. Moreover, he 
does not wish to put pressure upon them by asking in person 
(2 Cor. ix. 7): he desires to leave them quite free. The róre is 
emphatic; ‘then’ would be the worst possible time. 


caBBárw» (K L M) is an obvious correction of the less usual cafSSdrou 
(ABCDEFGIP): N* hascaBBaro. For dy, BI M have dáv. evoddra 
(N*B DEF GL P) is to be preferred to evodwy(ACIKM). Vulg. has 
uod ei bene placuerit, which seems to imply a reading & 7 éà» eddoxy, and 
tin translations of Chrys. have quod sibi videatur or videbitur. bra» 
evoddrat is pure conjecture. 





* Calvin remarks that Christians, who know that they have God for their 
debtor, ought to feel the blessedness of giving, when even a heathen poet 
(Mart. v. 42) could write, Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes: and 
Primasius says that by giving a little at a time they will not feel oppressed, 
and so can be the cheerful givers who are beloved by God. Compare xal 
ourtyyayor åpyúpióv xadd éxácrov hôúvaro 1) xelp (Bar. i. 6). 

+ It illustrates the caprice of the AV. that in v. I Aoyía is rendered 
‘collection,’ and in v. 2 ‘gathering.’ Tyndale and the Genevan have 
‘gathering’ in both places, while the Rhemish has ‘collection’ in both. 
Contrast the öra» in 2, 3, 5 with the éá» in 10. 


25 
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8. Srav 82 wapaydvopar x.T.À. ‘But whenever I arrive, 
whomsoever ye may approve, these with letters (commendatory) 
will I send to take your bounty to Jerusalem. He is represented 
as using the same verb respecting this subject in his speech 
before Felix (Acts xxiv. 17) ; éAenpootvas rowjowr eis rò €Üvos pov 
wapeyevounv. AV., RV., and various modern scholars take &' 
érurroAóv with Soxiudonre, in which case the letters are written by 
the Corinthians as credentials for the delegates to be sent to 
Jerusalem with the money: so also Arm., Calv., Beza. But it is 
more natural to take the words with zéyyw, in front of which 
they are placed in emphatic contrast to ovv époí which is similarly 
placed before sopevcovra. He will either write letters with 
which to send the delegates (2 Cor. iii. 1; Acts ix. 2), or he will 
take the delegates with himself. 'The delegates were not to be 
sent off until the Apostle arrived at Corinth. What need, there- 
fore, for the Corinthians to write letters? Syr., Copt., Aeth., 
Chrys., Tisch., Treg., and others take & êr. with réuyw. ‘ Letters’ 
is probably a true plural not the “plural of category.” The 
Apostle would write to more than one person at Jerusalem.* 

In N.T., 9o«udtew often implies that what has been tested 
(iii. r3) has stood the test and been approved (xi. 28; Rom. i. 
28, ii. 18; 1 Thess. ii. 4, where see Milligan), as here. Just as 
St Paul does not dictate what proportion of their gains they 
ought to give, so he does not select the bearers of the fund, still 
less claim to have charge of it himself. In no case will he do that, 
to avoid all suspicion of enriching himself out of it. Those who 
find the money are to entrust it to persons tested and approved 
by themselves, and these persons are to have letters from the 
Apostle as credentials, unless he goes himself. The two aorists, 
mapayévwpar and Soxtudoyre, indicate that his arrival and the 
selection of the delegates are regarded as contemporaneous. f 

Very often ámod$épew does not mean ‘carry away’ so much 
as ‘take home, ‘bring to tts destination,’ and in some cases 
‘bring Jack.’ It was not the removal of the money from Corinth, 
but its being conveyed to Jerusalem, that was the important 
point: comp. Luke xvi. 22. And he speaks of it as their 
‘gracious gift,’ rv xap pôv (2 Cor. viii. 4-7, 19), &eneficentiam 
vestram (Beza), because he would regard it as free bounty, like 
the graciousness of God. 

* In Galatians, St Paul uses the later Graecized political form ‘Iepooé\upa 
of the actual city (i. 17, 18, ii. 1), and the ancient theocratic Hebrew form 
"Tepovoadyy of the typical city (iv. 25, 26; comp. Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12; 
xxi. 2, IO). But here and Rom. xv. 19, 25, 26, 31 he uses 'IepovwraM$g of 
the actual city, **lovingly and reverently," as of the mother Church and the 
home of suffering saints. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 316. 


f Papyri seem to show that ods éà» Soxiudonte was a phrase in common 
use. On commendatory letters see Deissmann, Light, p. 158. 
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4. dày è dgiov Ff roð kápé wopedeSar. ‘But if it be fit that 
I also should go.’ The d£ov is purposely put without a sub- 
stantive, and zropeverOaz is used in its common sense of going on a 
mission, going with a purpose, with a work to be done: see West- 
cott on John vii. 33. ‘If the amount collected makes it worth 
while for me also to go on this business’ is another possible mean- 
ing. He could not abandon other work in order to present a 
paltry sum ; and an Apostle could not take the lead in so unworthy 
a mission. It would look like approving niggardliness. There is 
no pride of office here, but proper respect for himself and them. 
It is with consciousness of his authority that he says, *they shall 
go with me,’ not ‘I will go with them.’ 

Were the Corinthians niggardly, or at least somewhat backward 
in giving? One is inclined to think so by the doubt expressed 
here: see also ix. 11, 12; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9, xii. 13. No Corinthian 
delegates are mentioned Acts xx. 4. That might mean that the 
Corinthians sent their contribution independently. But it might 
mean that they were not represented because their contribution 
was so small St Paul twice went to Jerusalem with money for 
the poor (Acts xi. 29, 30, xxiv. 17). It was perhaps because he 
was known to have charge of such funds that he was expected 
by Felix to pay for his release (xxiv. 26). 


5-0. He gives further information about the proposed (v. 3) 
visit to Corinth. He will come, but he must postpone his visit 
for the present. This postponement will be compensated by the 
increased length of his visit, when he does come; and they will 
be able to help him for his next journey. He cannot, however, 
leave Ephesus just yet, for there is great opportunity for 
good work, and his presence there is necessary. This will give 
them all the more time for laying money by for the Jerusalem 


poor. 


5. Stay M. 8A0o, M. yàp Sidpxopar. ‘Whenever I shall have 
journeyed through Macedonia, for I intend journeying through 
M? In Acts (xiii. 6, xiv. 24, xv. 3, 41, xviii. 23, xix. I, 21, xx. 2), 
ĉépxopaı seems to be almost a technical term for a missionary 
tour or evangelistic journey, the district traversed being in the 
accusative without a preposition: Ramsay, St Paul, pp. 72, 384; 
Knowling on Acts xiii. 6. In contrast to this tour through 
Macedonia he intends making a long stay (rapayeva) at Corinth. 

The erroneous note at the end of this Epistle, * written from 
Philippi,” is based on a misunderstanding of d:épxopzac: as if it 
meant ‘I am at the present moment passing through M., instead 
of ‘M. I pass through,’ i.e. ‘such is my intention; I make no 
long stay anywhere. It is clear from v. 8 that he writes from 
Ephesus. 
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6. mpds Spas 82 tuxdv wapaperd. ‘But with you (first, in 
emphatic contrast to Macedonia) perchance I shall stay or even 
winter, With xpos ùpâs comp. Gal. i. 18; Matt. xiii. 56; and see 
Westcott on John i. 1 and 1 John i. 2. The «pos implies more 
than pera or ov», and means ‘in active intercourse with you.’ 
The acc. abs. rvxóv is not found elsewhere in Biblical Greek, but 
it occurs in Plato and Xenophon: * comp. the colloquial * happen 
I shall come." In xiv. 10, ef ríxo. His remaining at Corinth 
through the winter might be necessary, because navigation then 
would be perilous or impossible. After 14th Sept. navigation 
was considered dangerous; after r1th Nov. it ceased till sth 
March: see Blass on Acts xxvii. 9; Ramsay, St Paul, p. 322; 
and Zahn, Jntroduction to N.T.,1. p. 319. Orelli on Hor. Od. 1. 
iv. 2 quotes Vegetius, De re mil. v. 9, ex die iii. Id. Novembr. 
usque in diem vi. Id. Mart. maria claudi. 

iva Üpeig pe Tpomépimre x.T.À. ‘In order that you may be 
the people to set me forward on my journey, whithersoever I 
may go. He would rather have his ‘ send-off’ from them. For 
this, zporéjuzew is the usual verb (2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; 
Acts xv. 3, etc.). He is not asking for money or provisions ; 
the verb does not necessarily mean more than good wishes and 
prayers. The last clause is purposely indefinite (ob éay x.) He 
may go to Jerusalem, but that depends upon various circum- 
stances, With ot for of comp. Luke x. 1, xxiv. 28; it is freq. in 
late Greek (Gen. xx. 13, xxviii. 15; etc.). 

WH., following BM 67, prefer xarayerd to zapauevo (RACDE 
FGIP) There would be temptation to make the verb similar to rapa- 
xeuáow, all the more so as rapauzévery is more common (Phil. i. 25 ; 


Heb. vii. 23; Jas. i. 25) than xarauérew (Acts i. 13). Nevertheless the 
balance for rapayer is considerable. 


7. oð Mw yàp pâs dpr dv mapóBe (Bet. ‘For I do not 
care in your case to get a sight (aor.) just in passing, f For 
the third time in two verses pós ùpâs, ùeis, tuas), he lays an 
affectionate emphasis on the pronoun. In the case of such 
friends as they are, a mere passing visit would be very unsatisfying ; 
all the more so, because there is much to be arranged at Corinth 
(xi. 34). There is no emphasis on dpr, as if he meant, ‘I paid 
a passing visit to you once, and it was so painful that I do not 
mean to repeat the experiment now.’ The dpr: fits in well with 
the hypothesis of a previous short visit (2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1), 

* It has been found in a letter written on a leaden tablet from Athens 
about B.C. 400 (Deissmann, Mew Light on the N.T., p. 56). 

+ With this use of rdpodos compare 1 Sam. xii. 4, $ÀA0e wdpodos re dvdpl 
TQ $TAovclo, ‘there came a visit to the rich man’ ; and Wisd. ii. 5, where life 
is called oxtds wdpodos, the ‘passing of a shadow.’ In Gen. xxxviii. 14, è» 
vapób« seems to mean ‘on a by-way’ or a the wayside’ (see Skinner 
ad /oc.). The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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but it does not imply it: it need not be much stronger than 
‘just.’ But he is thinking less of their need of him to keep them 
in order (nam ef medicus ibi moram habei ubi plures aegrotant), 
than of his need of them to satisfy his yearning. Lightfoot, 
who contends for the previous short visit, says that this passage 
cannot be used as evidence for it (Biblical Essays, p. 275, note). 

Xpóvov rwa. Emphatic: ‘For I am hoping to stay on in 
intercourse with you for some little time. He is looking forward 
to living among them. He does not say ‘to stay on a£ Corinth’: 
it is the people, not the place, that he cares about. Excepting 
1. 2, he never mentions Corinth, and then only as their home. 

dày à Kuptos émrpépy. It is of no importance whether 
. this means God or Christ. But there may be point in the 
change from OeAnoy (iv. 19), ‘If the Lord wilis me to do this 
painful thing, to émerpéyy, ‘If He allows me this pleasure’ 
(Heb. vi. 3). This, however, cannot be pressed: Jas. iv. 15; 
Acts xvii. 21. St Paul's own practice shows that it is not 
necessary always to express this condition when announcing 
one's plans (v. 5; Rom. xv. 28; Acts xix. 21). Ben Sira is 
said to have ruled that no one ought to say that he will do 
anything without first saying, *If the Lord will"; and both 
St Paul and St James may be influenced by a form of Jewish 
piety which was sure to commend itself to Christians. Mayor 
on James iv. 15 has collected various examples from Greek 
and Roman writers, but the O.T. does not supply any. Deiss- 
mann (Bible Studies, p. 252) gives several illustrations from 
papyri ; and see Eur. 44. 78o-5. Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 
pp. 42 f.) points out how uncertain St Paul's future must have 
seemed to him (Rom. i. 10). 


‘For I hope’ (RV.) is to be preferred to ‘But I trust’ (AV.): Anite 
wip (NA BCD EFGIM P), éArlgo 86 (K L): éxirpéyy (RABCIM), 
éxirpéwy (D E F G K). 


8. ‘But I propose to stay on at Ephesus until Pentecost.’ 
Evidently he is writing in or near Ephesus, and probably about 
Easter (v. 7, xv. 20) At that time navigation would have 
begun again, and therefore it would be possible for him to 
come. It does not much matter whether we read émpevio 
(=mopapea, tapaxepdow) or éripévw (= drépxopac) : in either 
case he is expressing his intention. WH. prefer émpévw, ‘I am 
staying on.’ Pentecost is probably mentioned as a rough 
indication of time, a few weeks later. He does not mean 
that he must keep the Feast of Pentecost at Ephesus. His 
reasons for staying on are quite different. There is a grand 
opening for effectual work, and there is a powerful opposition : 
he must utilize the one and check the other. 
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9. 0/pa yáp por ávéeyev peydAn xai dvepyfis. ‘For a door 
is standing open for me, great and effective. The metaphor 
of a door for an opportunity is simple enough (2 Cor. ii. 12; 
Col. iv. 3, where see Lightfoot). In all three places an opening 
for preaching the Gospel seems to be meant, although in 
2 Cor. ii. 12 the meaning might be that Troas was a good 
avenue for reaching the country beyond (Ramsay in Hastings, 
DB. iv. p. 814). It is possible that efaodos is used in a similar 
sense I Thess. i. 9, ii. t. In Acts xiv. 27 the ‘door’ is opened 
to the hearers, not to the preachers. But it is not quite clear 
what évepyjs means, or in what sense a door can be called 
évepyyjs. Probably St Paul is thinking more of the opportunity 
than of the ‘door.’ The ‘door’ means an opportunity, and 
he applies to it an epithet which suits the fact better than 
the symbol. It may mean either ‘effective, influential, pro- 
ductive of good results,’ or ‘calling for much activity, full of 
employment’; Philem. 6; Heb. iv. 12. In Heb. iv. 12, the 
Vulg. has efficax; in Philem. 6 and here, evidens (other Latin 
texts, manifesta), which is a translation of évapyys, a word 
which is not found in Biblical Greek; nor is évepy7s found in 
LXX. On the ‘opened door’ given to the Church in Phil- 
adelphia (Rev. iii. 8), see Swete ad loc. and Ramsay, Letters to 
the Seven Churches, p. 404. See also Deissmann, ZigA4, p. 302. 

dvrixeiwevot mohoi. ‘There are many opposing my entrance,’ 
hindering him from making use of the great opportunity (Phil. 
i. 20). Among these are the wild beasts of xv. 32, and they 
would include both Jews and heathen. Acts xix. shows how 
true this estimate of the situation proved. “The superstition 
of all Asia was concentrated at Ephesus. Throughout the early 
centuries the city mob, superstitious, frivolous, swayed by the 
most common-place motives, was everywhere the most dangerous 
and unfailing enemy of Christianity, and often carried the 
imperial officials further than they wished in the way of perse- 
cution " (Ramsay, St Paul, p. 277). But this determines St Paul, 
not to fly, but to stay on: guod alios terruisset, Paulum invitat 
(Grotius). 

The intransitive dvéqryer is late Greek for dvéyxrac. 


10-12. His intended stay at Corinth reminds him of the 
visit which Timothy is to pay in preparation for his (iv. 17); 
and the thought of the helper who has already started reminds 
him ot another helper, Apollos, who refuses to start at present. 


10. 'Eày dè &A0S T. Timothy had been sent with Erastus 
from Ephesus to Corinth; but as he had to go through Mace- 
donia (Acts xix. 22), and as his time was limited (v. 11), St Paul 
did not feel sure that he would reach Corinth ; and he possibly 
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did not do so. In 2 Cor. we read a good deal about the visit of 
Titus to Corinth, but nothing is said about Timothy's visit. On 
the other hand, while the Apostle explains and defends his own 
changes of plan about visiting Corinth, he says nothing about 
Timothy's having failed to visit them. If Timothy is the áóuyóeis 
of 2 Cor. vii. 12, he must have reached Corinth and have been 
grossly insulted by some one; but more probably the d&uy6«ís is 
St Paul himself. Timothy was in Macedonia when 2 Cor. was 
written (i. 1), and perhaps had never been further.* 

Bréwere tva á$ófus ydvntar apds pâs. ‘See that he comes 
to feel at home with you without fear’: comp. Col. iv. 17; 
2 John 8; but fAérere pý (viii. 9, x. 12; Gal. v. 15; Col. 
ii. 8, etc.) is more common than fAérere (ya. They are to 
take care that there is no painful awkwardness in Timothy's 
intercourse with them. Was Timothy timid? There are 
passages which agree with such a supposition, although they 
do not necessarily imply it (1 Tim. v. 21-23; 2 Tim. i. 6-8, 
ii 1, 3, 15, iv. 7, 2). See Hastings, DB. iv. p. 768). He was 
certainly young, for some eight years later St Paul still speaks 
of his veorns (1 Tim. iv. 12); and the Corinthians could certainly 
be rude, even to the Apostle himself (2 Cor. x. 1o). 

*For he is working the work of the Lord (xv. 58), as I 
also am.’ Therefore, if they put difficulties in Timothy’s way, 
they will be hindering the work which God has given to the 
Apostle to do: iv. 17; Phil. 19-21. 


xdyd (KACKL P), «al é&yó (D EFG), éyé (BM 67). WH. ado 
the last, on the same evidence as xarauero (v. 6) In Luke ii. ab 
xvi. 9, and Acts x. 26, xal éyó seems to be right ; almost everywhere else 
xdyw is the better reading, but the evidence is frequently divided. In 
the three exceptions the éyó is rather pointedly co-ordinated with some 
one else. See Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 96. 


ll. pi "y oóv aóràv eouberfon. ‘Let no one therefore 
set him at nought—treat him as of no account’ (i. 28, vi. 4; 
2 Cor. x. 10; Gal. iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 20). Except Mark ix. 12, 
the verb is found only in Paul and Luke. It is stronger than 
xatappoveirw (1 Tim. iv. 12; comp. xi. 22). Beng. quotes, 
vewrepos yú eiu kai éfovOevopévos (Ps. cxiv. 141: adolescentulus 
sum ego et contemptus; but here the Vulg. has sfermat, with 
contemnere for xatadpovety. 

dv dph. To be taken with zporéupare, not with iva 
(p, which would have little point. ‘When he departs, let 
him see that he has your good will, and that he leaves no bad 
feeling in any of you.’ ‘In peace’ at the conclusion of his 
intercourse with them will be a fitting result of ‘without fear’ 
at the beginning of it. The last clause shows why they ought 


* Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 276; Zahn, Zntrod. to N.T., i. p. 344- 
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to set Timothy forward on his journey with peace and good 
will; he will be on his way to the Apostle, who is expecting 
him. 

peta trav d8eM$óv. Erastus is the only one mentioned in 
Acts xix. 22; but there may have been others, or St Paui 
may have expected others. The words need not mean more 
than that Timothy is not likely to come alone. This, however, 
is so unimportant a meaning that some prefer taking pera T. dd. 
with éxóéxouav: ‘I am expecting him and so are the brethren.’ 
This is an awkward construction, but it has more point. ‘The 
brethren’ in this case will be the same as ‘the brethren’ in 
v. 12, viz. those who brought the letter from Corinth and are 
waiting to take back the Apostle’s reply. The meaning would 
then be, *Send him back to me in peace, and then the brethren 
who are waiting for him will be able to start with my answer 
to you.’ 


12. Nepi 8e "AwodAd. This looks as if the Corinthians had 
asked that Apollos should visit them again (v. 1, vii. 1, 25, 
viii. 1, xii. 1). At any rate St Paul knew that they would be 
glad to have Apollos among them once more, and he is 
anxious to assure them that he is quite willing that Apollos 
should come. He is not jealous of the able and attractive 
Alexandrian, and is not at all afraid that he may join the 
Apollos party (i. 12, iii. 4-6, iv. 6; Tit. ili, 13) He has 
urged him strongly to go with the brethren who are to take 
I Cor. to Corinth, and it is not his fault that Apollos does 
not do so. 

xai Távrus oük fjv Onpa Tva Eð «7.4. ‘And, in spite of 
all I could say, he had no wish to come sow; but he will 
come whenever the right time arrives.’ The sapexaAeca abrov 
shows whose ‘will’ is meant; ‘I exhorted and entreated him, 
and there was absolutely no wish to come at present.’ Chry- 
sostom assumes that it is the will of Apollos that is the impedi- 
ment, and points out how St Paul excuses himself without 
blaming Apollos. To suppose that the will of God is meant 
(Theoph., Beng., Evans) is at variance with the context. When 
St Paul means the will of God, which is very frequently, he 
says so (i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1, viii. 5, etc.).* In the N.T., sdvros 

* But see Lightfoot, On Revision, p. 118, who quotes Ign. Ephes. 20, 
Kom. 1, Smyr. 1; where, however, the context shows that the Divine will is 
meant, and where some texts have rod Oco0 expressed. 

It is quite clear that St Paul did not regard Apollos as the leader of the 
Apollos party, any more than he regarded Peter as leader of the Cephas 

rty, or himself as leader of the Paul party. But it is possible that Apollos 
bad some reason, which the Apostle does not care to mention, for not 
SE i return to Corinth then, Origen speaks of him as being ésiexosos 
at Corin 
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is found only in Paul and Luke (ix. 10; Luke iv. 23; Acts 
xxviii. 4): it expresses strong affirmation, usigue (Vulg.). The 
viv softens the refusal: Apollos has not made up his mind 
never to visit Corinth again, but he cannot be induced to 
come now. Although St Paul was not afraid that Apollos 
would join the Apollos party, Apollos may have been afraid 
that this party would try to capture him. If this is correct, 
Grav evxaipjoy may have special meaning. Just as ob éay 
wopevwyat (v. 6) suggests, ‘It depends upon you whether I go 
to Jerusalem or not,’ so this might suggest, ‘It depends upon 
you whether he comes soon or not.’ The proper xaipós rests 
with the Corinthians; Apollos will not come while there is an 
Apollos party in opposition to the Apostle. The 7v implies 
that Apollos is not with St Paul at the time of writing: ‘when 
I spoke to him, there was no wish at all to come now.’ But 
eixaipyoy (Mark vi. 31; Acts xvii. 21; not in LXX) need not 
imply more than that Apollos was at present not free to come; 
for which meaning «b cyoAns éxew would be better Greek. 
On the work of Apollos at Corinth see Knowling on Acts 
xviil. 24, 25. 
Before rod\\d wapexdd\eca, N* D* E FG, Latt. Goth. insert 09A dpiy 
Sri, vobis notum facio quoniam: ABC KLM P, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Arm. 
omit. 


For odd, adverbial, comp. v. 19; Rom. xvi. 6, 12; it is frequent in 
Mark (v. 10, 23, 38, 43, etc.). 


18, 14. There is probably no thought of Apollos in this abrupt 
transition, such as, * Do not put your trust in any teacher, how- 
ever competent ; you must look to your own conduct.’ St Paul 
means to bring the letter to a close and begins his final exhorta- 
tions. In five clear and crisp charges he gathers together the 
duties which he has been inculcating, the duties of a Christian 
soldier. Four of these have reference to spiritual foes and perils, 
while the last sums up their duty to one another. "They are an 
army in the field, and they must be alert, steadfast, courageous, 
strong; and in all things united. “The four imperatives are 
directed respectively against the heedlessness, fickleness, child- 
ishness, and moral enervation of the Corinthians" (Findlay). 
Comp. vii. 29-31, X. 12, 13, XV. I, XIV. 20, ix. 24, xiii. 


13. lgnyopeire. This charge seems to have been often given 
by our Lord, especially at the close of His ministry ; Mark xiii. 
34, 35, 37, XIV. 34. 37, 38, and parallels; and pdxapios ô 
ymryopov is one of the seven Beatitudes in Revelation (xvi. 15; 
comp. iii. 2, 3; Matt. xxiv. 42). For its use as a military charge 
see 1 Macc. xii. 27 of Jonathan the high priest to his men, and 
for its metaphorical use, as here, ypyyópe, dxotuyrov veda kexrg- 
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pévos (Ign. Polyc. 1): comp. x Thess. v. 6, 10 ; Col. iv. 2; 1 Pet. 
v. 8. The verb is a late formation from dyprryopa, and 1 is found 
in the later books of the LXX, in the Psalms of Solomon, and in 
the Testaments of the xir. Patriarchs. Watchfulness against 
various enemies and dangers and watchfulness for the coming of 
Christ are specially meant here. 

cTíjxere èv Tj Tiere. The warning in x. 12 unites this 
charge with the preceding one: comp. Rom. v. 2, xi. 20; Eph. 
iv. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 15. ‘The faith’ means belief in the Gospel 
as a whole, and especially in the atonement won by Christ's 
death on the Cross (i) and in the life guaranteed by His 
Resurrection (xv.). There must be no desertion, no A«rrora£a, 
with regard to that. These first two charges have reference to 
the Christian warrior awaiting attack ; the next two refer to the 
actual combat. 

dvbpi[ecÓ0e. ‘Play the man,’ ‘act like men,’ viriliter agite 
(Vulg.). The verb occurs here only in N.T., but is common in 
LXX in exhortations ; Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23; Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18, 
etc. In 2 Sam. x. 12 and Ps. xxvii. 14, xxxi. 25, it is combined 
with  xparatovgÜa, as here. Comp. the dying charge of 
Mattathias to his sons; ‘ And ye, my children, be strong, and 
show yourselves men in behalf of the law? (1 Macc. ii. 64). 
Arist. Eth Nic. 111. vi. r2 and other illustrations in Wetstein. 

xpatatouoGe. ‘Be not only manly but mighty; gain the 
mastery’ (Eph. iii. 16): xparaws (1 Pet. v. 6) and «páros (Eph. i. 
I9, Vi. 10; Col. i. rm; 1 Tim. vi. 16) are uniformly used of God. 


14. wdvta pôv dv dydwy ywéo8w. He is glancing back at 
the party-divisions, at the selfish disorder at the Lord's Supper, 
and at their jealousy in the possession of special charismata, 
and is recalling xiii. Chrysostom has pera áyázs for êv &yámy, 
probably through inadvertence ; there seems to be no such 
reading. The change is for the worse.* St Paul says more 
than that everything they do must be accompanied with love: 
love must be very atmosphere in which their lives move. This 
love is the affection which all Christians are bound to cherish for 
one another and all mankind. The phrase èv áyámy is specially 
frequent in Ephesians (i. 4, iii. 18, iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2) and 
always in this sense rather than in that of our love to God or of 
His to us. 


15-18. He remembers some other directions which must 
be given before he concludes: comp. Rom. xvi. 17. He has 
spoken of his own fellow-workers, Timothy and Apollos, who are 
to visit them. He now says a word in commendation of some 


* The AV. has the same weak rendering ; ‘with charity,’ following 
Beza's cum charitate. 
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among themselves whose services to the Church ought to 
command esteem and deference as well as love. Perhaps he had 
heard that those whom he mentions had been treated with 
disrespect. Dobschütz, Prodleme, pp. 66, 69. 


15. Mapaxadd $è Spas, dBeA$ot. ‘Now I beseech you, my 
brothers,'—and then he breaks off in order to mention something 
which will induce them to grant his request. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Damaris, and possibly others (Acts xvii. 33) had 
been won over before Stephanas, but his was the first Christian 
household, and as such was the foundation of the Church in 
those parts. It began with ‘the Church in his house In a 
similar sense Epaenetus was dmapx;) rs ‘Acias (Rom. xvi. 5). 
It was no doubt on account of this important fact that St Paul 
made an exception in his usual practice and baptized Stephanas 
and his household (i. 16). What follows shows their devotion to 
the cause. Clement of Rome (Cor. 42), speaking of the Apostles, 
says: “So preaching everywhere in country and town, they 
appointed their firstfruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons unto them that should believe ” ; 
where ras ázapxàs aùræv seems to mean the firstfruits of the 
country districts and towns, xwpas x. vóÀes. But here it is 
evident that the Apostle had not appointed Stephanas and his 
household to any dtaxovia. They had spontaneously taken this 
service upon themselves. Just as the brethren appointed (éragayv) 
that Paul and Barnabas and others should go to Jesusalem about 
the question of circumcision (Acts xv. 2), so Stephanas and his 
household appointed ¢hemselves (éragay éavrovs) to the service of 
their fellow-Christians. It was a self-imposed duty.* ‘The 
saints’ does not mean the poor at Jerusalem, but believers 
generally —the sick and needy, travellers, etc. In class. Grk. 
Tácceiw éavroy is common. 


16. iva kai úpeis ÜmoráconoÓe Toig roroúrois. ‘That ye 
also be in subjection to such men as these'—to such excellent 
Christians. The AV. ignores the xac, which has special point ; 
*that you also do your duty to them as they do to all! And 
perhaps imorácceoÓa« is chosen with special reference to čraģav 
éavrovs. ‘They have taken the lead in good works ; do you also 
follow such leadership.' 

kai avri TÔ cwepyoürr. kai komôr. ‘And to every 


* 'The AV. is not an improvement on earlier versions, with * They have 
addicted themselves.’ The Genevan is better, with * They have given them- 
selves’; and Tyndale still better, with ‘They have appoynted them selves.’ 
For the kind of d:axovla see Rom. xv. 25, 31 ; 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1; Heb. vi. 
10; also Hort, Christian Ecclesia, pp. 206 f. 
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fellow-labourer and hard worker.'* The ow in cuvepyotvri is 
indefinite and comprehensive; neither ‘with us’ (AV.) in 
particular, nor ‘with them,’ but omni co-operanti (Vulg.), omnibus 
operam suam conferentibus (Beza); every one who lends a 
helping hand and works hard (Rom. xvi. 6, 12). 


17. xalpw 82 èm Tfj wapovcig X. x... ‘And it is a joy to 
me to have Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus here.’ 
They had probably brought the Corinthian letter and were 
waiting to take this letter in reply to it. They were a little bit of 
Corinth, and as such a delight to the Apostle. "That Fortunatus 
and Achaicus were members of the oixia Xrejava is unlikely ; 
they would have been mentioned in a different way, if they had 
been ; and it is improbable that all the delegates would be taken 
from one household. Lightfoot thinks that there is no improba- 
bility in identifying Fortunatus with the Fortunatus mentioned 
by Clem. Rom. (Cor. 65): but the identification is precarious, 
for that Fortunatus may have been a Roman, and the name is 
not at all rare.t It is possible that the use of zapovoia implies 
that the visit of the delegates was official; see on xv. 23. 

TÒ Üpérepor borépypa. Does this mean ‘my want of you,’ 
or ‘your want of me’? Both are possible, and each makes 
good sense. ‘I am deprived of you; but they compensate for 
your absence’; which is a pleasing way of expressing his affection 
for the Corinthians and his joy at having some of them with him. 
On the other hand; ‘ You cannot all of you come to me; but 
these excellent delegates will do quite as well.’ The latter is 
perhaps a little more probable. In the other case, would he 
have said dverAnpwoav? that these three men quite made up for 
their absence (Phil. ii. 30)? But, as regards answering the 
Corinthians’ questions, these delegates were an adequate 
substitute for the whole community; there was no need for the 
whole community to interview the Apostle. 


NAKL, Chrys. have tuð» rd borépnua: BCDEFGMP read rò 
Üuérepor sorépyua, which is more likely to be right. For obra 
(XBCK LP, Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) A DE FG M, Vulg. Syrr. read 
aórol, which Lachmann and Alford uncritically prefer. 


18. dvéravcav yàp rd pòv Tveüpa xai rò Üpàv. ‘For they 
refreshed (2 Cor. vii. 13; Philem. 7, 20) my spirit—and yours’; 
explaining how these three men were sufficiently representative 


* In xoriãr we Decus have one of St Paul's athletic metaphors. It 
seems to refer to laborious training for a contest ; Phil. ii. 16; Col. i. 29; 
I Tim. iv. 10; [Clem. Rom.] ii. 7, of woAAd xoridcarres kal kaAQs dywrwd- 
pevot, where see Lightfoot; also on Ign. Folyc. 6, cuvyxowiire dA Aocs, 
avvalere avrrpéxere. 

T The names of Corinthian Christians that are known to us are mostly of 
Roman or servile origin: see on i. 14; also Hastings, DB. Art. * Achaicus.’ 
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of the Corinthian Church. It was a great comfort to him to 
learn from their delegates how anxious they were for his direction 
and advice, and to have their assurance about matters which had 
greatly disturbed him respecting his * brothers' in Corinth. And 
it is in the highest element of his being (zvebpa, not yvy) that 
he has this consolation. He adds xai ro tpoyv with affectionate 
after-thought : they are sure to feel the same. This may look 
backward to the relief with which the perplexed Corinthians sent 
representatives to consult the Apostle, or forward to the time of 
the representatives’ return, when the Corinthians would be 
tranquillized by their report and this letter. The latter is better ; 
it will be a great consolation to the Corinthians to learn what a 
comfort their delegates have been to St Paul. 

émywéekere ody Tods ToodTous. ‘Acknowledge therefore such 
men as these’: cognoscite ergo qui hujusmodi sunt (Vulg.); 
agnosce igitur qui sunt hujusmodi (Beza) ‘Such services as 
theirs ought to meet with a generous recognition. They have 
undertaken a long and perilous journey on your behalf, and they 
have brought great relief and refreshment to me as well as to you.' 
In 1 Thess. v. 12, St Paul uses eidévac for ‘know’ in the sense of 
‘appreciate.’ It would seem from these exhortations (15-18) 
that the Corinthians were wanting in respect for those whose 
work or position gave them a claim to reverence and submission. 
Clement of Rome finds similar fault in them. 


10-24. Solemn conclusion to the Epistle with Salutations, 
Warning, and Benediction. The collective salutations are in 
three groups. First, those of all the Churches in the proconsular 
province of Asia, with which St Paul was constantly in touch. 
Then, from Ephesus in particular, a specially affectionate one 
from Prisca and Aquila and their household ; and finally, a more 
general one from all the Christians in Ephesus. To these, with 
his own hand, St Paul adds his own personal salutation, with a 
farewell warning and blessing. * 

19. Elsewhere the Apostle mentions * Asia' thrice (2 Cor. 
i.8; Rom. xvi. 5; 2 Tim. i. 15), and in all places it is the Roman 
province that is meant ; but the Roman province was not always 
accurately defined and was used in more than one sense. Here 
the district of which Ephesus was the capital is probably intended. 
See Artt. ‘ Asia’ in DB. and Exc. Bibl. ; Knowling on Acts ii. 9; 
Hort on 1 Peter i. 2, pp. 157f.; Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 102 f. ; Swete on Rev. i. 4. 

dowdLera: pâs dv Kupie woddd 'AxóÀas xal Mpicxa. Both dv 

* In the papyri, dowd{ecOa: is frequently used in salutations at the close 


of letters; e.g. dowd{ou 'Ewaya00» kal rovs d«Xoürvras Huds wpós adnGlay. 
See Milligan on 1 Thess. v. 26; Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 257. 
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Kvpío and zoAAd add to the impressiveness of the salutation: it 
is sent in a devout spirit of fellowship in Christ, and in affec- 
tionate earnestness. ‘Ev Kupiy, of the sphere or element in 
which anything exists or takes place, is frequent in all groups 
of the Pauline Epistles, except the Pastorals, and is specially 
frequent in the salutations in Rom. xvi. (2, 8, 11, 12, 13). It 
sometimes means ‘in God’ (i. 31; 2 Cor. x. 17), but generally 
means ‘in Christ,’ to which, however, it is not always equivalent ; 
see J. A. Robinson on Eph. ii. 21, p. 72. For the adv. voAAa 
see on v. 12 ; also Milligan, Greek Papyrt, p. 91. 

Prisca would hardly be mentioned as well as her husband, if 
she were not a prominent Christian ; and this prominence is 
still more marked in Rom. xvi. 3 and 2 Tim. iv. 19. “Plainly 
the woman was the leading figure of the two, so far as regards 
Christian activity at least. She was a fellow-labourer of St Paul, 
i.e. a missionary, and she could not take part in missionary work 
or in teaching, unless she had been inspired and set apart by the 
Spirit Otherwise, St Paul would not have recognized her. She 
may be claimed as ý &zócroAos, although St Paul has not given 
her this title" (Harnack, Zhe Mission and Expansion of Christi- 
anity, ii. p. 66). Harnack thinks it probable that either Prisca 
or Aquila wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews (77/7. i. p. 79; 
Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1900, i. pp. 16f.). In 
Acts xviii. 18, 26 the wife is placed first; in Acts xviii. 2, the 
husband, as here. In Acts she is always called by the diminutive 
form of the name, Priscilla, which St Paul, according to the 
best texts, never uses. They were evidently great travellers, 
according to the nomadic habits of many of the Jews (Sanday 
and Headlam on Rom. xvi. 3; Deissmann, ZigA/, pp. r16, 170, 
278; Renan, S. Paul, pp. 96, 97; Lightfoot, Biblical Essay, 
p- 299). 

civ TH Kat olxov adrav éxxAnoiga. At Rome, as at Ephesus, 
the house of this devoted pair was a centre of Christian activity 
(Rom. xvi. 3), and was probably used for common worship (Col. 
iv. 15; Philem. 2). Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, pp. 117, 118 
122. We need increased information about this primitive 
arrangement. 


A 34 omit this verse, doubtless through homoeoteleuton. After al 
éxx\nolac. C P 47, Chrys. insert waiou. For dowd{era:c (RCD EK P, 
Goth.) BF GLM, Vulg. have dowdfovra, an obvious correction. For 
IIploxa (N B M P 17, — Arm. Goth.), ACDEFGKL, Syrr. Aeth. 
have IIpiexi(a, which AV., Lachm. and Alford adopt. 


20. domd{Lovrat Spas oi áBeM$oi mdvres. ‘All the brethren 
salute you,’ with some emphasis on ‘all’ as in xv. 7. He means 
all the members of the Church in Ephesus. The Corinthians 
are not to think that only Aquila and Priscilla with their circle 
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take an interest in them. St Paul can answer for every Christian 
at Ephesus. ‘One feels, in reading such salutations, that the 
history of nations is coming to an end, and that of a new nation 
of a wholly different kind is beginning” (Godet). Comp. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. 

åonáoagðe óoXMAous èv ńparı áyíæ. ‘The affection 
which the Christians in Ephesus and Asia manifest towards 
you must kindle in all of you affection for one another, which 
should be expressed by a hallowed use of the common mark of 
affection.’ Like v. 14, this is an exhortation to get rid of their 
unhappy divisions and jealousies. The solemn kiss was a token 
of the love for one another which all Christians ought to regard 
as a debt (Rom. xiii. 8) This ġíàņpa dyov (1 Thess. v. 26; 
Rom. xvi. 16), or &ywv $íAgpa (2 Cor. xiii. 12), or $a 
dydmys (1 Pet. v. 14), very soon became part of the ritual of 
public worship. Justin (Apol. i. 65) calls it simply $tAnpa. 
Tertullian (De Orat. 14) calls it osculum pacis, and also signac- 
ulum orationis (18), and asks whether any prayer can be complete 
cum divortio sancti osculi. Later he calls it pax, and in the 
Church Order known as Zhe Testament of the Lord (i. 23, 30; 
ii. 4, 9) it is simply ‘the Peace.’ But in the East the more 
common term was doracpos. Conybeare (Expositor, 1894, 
i. 461) shows that the ‘kiss of peace’ may have been customary 
among the Jews. If so, it is unlikely that the kiss was ever pro- 
miscuous in Christian worship, for in the synagogue men would 
kiss men and women women ; and this was certainly the custom 
at a later date in the Church (Const. Apost. ii. 57, viii. 11; 
Canons of Laodicea, 19; comp. Athenagoras Legat. 32; Clem. 
Alex. Paed. iii. 11, p. 301 ed. Potter) See Suicer, dowacpos 
and $u«ua; D. Chr. Ant. p. 902; Kraus, Real-Ency. d. Chr. 
Alt. i.p. 543. It is said that in some parts of Greece a kiss 
is still given with the Paschal Salutation, **Christ is risen." 
Chrysostom (on 2 Cor. xiii. 13) compares the later custom of 
kissing the entrances of Churches; “We are the temple of 
Christ. We kiss the porch and entrance of the temple in 
kissing one another" ; and he contrasts the kiss of Judas, which 
was not adyov. From England the custom spread in the 
thirteenth century of passing round a tablet (fax, instrumentum 
pacis, tabella pacis, asser ad pacem, oculatorium) to be kissed as 
a substitute for the kiss of peace. The passing of this through 
the congregation led to so much confusion that at last it was 
confined to the clergy (Kraus, ii. p. 602). 


21. ʻO dowacpds TH epi xepi llaólov. ‘The salutation 
with my own hand of me Paul.’ The Apostle takes the pen 
from his amanuensis and himself finishes the letter, to authenti- 
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cate it as coming from him: it must not be possible for his 
opponents in Corinth to question whether this letter is really 
St Paul's: 2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. iv. 18. Up to this point he 
had been dictating (Rom. xvi. 22), but he finishes the letter 
himself. In the papyri, the signature is sometimes in quite 
a different hand from the rest of the writing (Milligan, 7hessa- 
lonians, p. 125). The Apostle’s handwriting would be known 
at Corinth; but we cannot safely infer from Gal. vi. 11 that 
it was unusually large: like other people, he sometimes wrote 
large, as we use large type, for emphasis (Ramsay, Galatians, 
p. 466; Deissmann, Light, pp. 153, 158). IIavAov is in apposi- 
tion with the gen. implied in éyjj.* 

et Tis où diet Tór K., re áváüegya. We might have expected 
&yarę, but the previous dAypare may have suggested the lower 
word. Or St Paul may have purposely chosen it, to indicate 
the poor character of the love indicated; ‘If anyone does 
not have even as much affection as $«Aey'; and those who 
were uncharitable to one another could not have this. For the 
difference between the two verbs see Trench, Sys. S 12; Cremer, 
pp. 9f.; comm. on John xxi. 15-17; Swete on Rev. iii. 19. 
Nowhere else, excepting the somewhat similar Tit. iii. 15, does 
St Paul use $uAey, which is rare in the N.T. outside the Gospels. 
The negative almost forms one word with $e, ‘if anyone has no 
affection for Christ,’ is heartless towards Him. Asa matter of 
fact, this was the case with some: comp. vii. 9, xi. 6. For qre, 
a later form of érrw, see Jas. v. 12; also frw ù Sdfa Kupiov eis 
Tov aiwva, Ps. civ. 31; ‘IepovoaAnp rw ayia, Y Macc. x. 31r. It 
may have been common in adjurations and curses. J. B. Mayor 
quotes two inscriptions; ei 8é ris xaxoupyjoe, rw evoxos “HAL 
LeAjvy, and xargpapévos yrw avrós xai rà Tékva avro (St James, 
p. 155). Gal. i. 8, 9, we have áydÜepa éorw: see on xii. 3. See 
Enc. Bibl. ii. 1432. 

Mapàv 404. Perhaps the most curious mistake in the 
English Versions is that which attaches these words, combined 
into one, to the preceding ‘ Anathema,’ as if they formed part 
of a formula of malediction, ‘be Anathema Maranatha.’ Cover- 
dale has ‘be Anathema Maharan Matha,’ which has perhaps 
been influenced by Shammatha, the highest form of Jewish 
excommunication, like Luthers ‘Maharam Motha.’ The 
Genevan frans/ates the words; ‘let him be had in execration, 
yea excommunicate to death.’ But the error is far older than 
any English Version, and perhaps may be traced back to the 


* [n none of the Epistles which have come down to us does he call 
himself Saul. Possibly, if he had to write to Jews, he would do so (ix. 20). 
See Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 316f. ; Ramsay, St Paw, pp. 811.; 
Schiller-Szinessy, Exosior, 3rd series, iv. p. 324. See also on xv. 9. 
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fifth century. Down to the seventeenth century it was accepted 
as correct by many scholars ; and although abandoned by scholars 
now, it survives here and there in popular literature, and in the 
Second Lesson one may still sometimes hear ‘ Anathema Mar- 
anatha’ read as one expression. Scholars, however, are not 
agreed as to the exact meaning of Maranatha ; as to whether it 
means ‘The Lord has come,’ or ‘Our Lord has come, * or *Our 
Lord cometh,’ or ‘Our Lord, come. The last would resemble 
‘Amen; come Lord Jesus’ (Rev. xxii. 20). Yet another inter- 
pretation is, *Our Lord is the sign’ (Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, 
p. 465; Lacy. Bibl. ii. 2935, from Klostermann, Probleme im 
A posteltexte, pp. 220—246), but it is not likely to be right. With 
‘Our Lord cometh’ compare Phil. iv. 5; Jas. v. 8; Rev. i. 7, 
iii. 11 ; and this agrees with the context and the substance of the 
Epistle. If it be right, the saying, though in no way a maledic- 
tion, is monitory in tone. It warns them that at any moment 
they may have to answer for their shortcomings. Why St Paul 
gives this warning in Aramaic rather than in Greek, is unknown. 
The most probable conjecture is that in this language it had 
become a sort of motto or password among Christians, and 
familiar in that shape, like ‘Alleluia’ with ourselves. See 
Hastings, DB. iii. pp. 241 f.; Findlay ad loc.; Dalman, Words, 
p. 328. Zahn thinks that the Apostle uses “the language of the 
Palestinian Jews” because “the persons whom he has in mind 
are Christians who had come from Palestine” (Zn£rod. to N.T., 
i p. 288). 

x* ABC*M 17 have rór K/por, without addition; DEFGKL P, 


Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Goth., Chrys. add quar 'Iycoü» Xpwrór, as in AV. FG 
have uaparva0á, which g renders i» adventu domini. 


23. 4 xápis ToU Kupiou “Inood peð pâr. The Apostle will 
not end with a word of warning or severity, but adds the 
usual benediction. Like a true teacher, as Chrysostom says, he 
helps not only with counsels, but with prayers. 


The shortest of the Pauline benedictions is that in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. 
vi. 21, ?) xdpes ueb’ bv. This one is shorter than usual. Sometimes juóv 
is inserted after Kuplov (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; Gal. vi. 18; 1 Thess. v. 28; 
2 Thess. iii. 18), and AL P Vulg. add it here. Sometimes Xpiroi is 
inserted after 'Incoó (Rom. xvi. 24; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Gal. vi. 18; Phil. 
iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philem. 25), and ACDEFG 


* Chrysostom renders it, 'O Kópis fjv $A0e, and interprets it of the 
Incarnation: ‘‘as if the Apostle said, The common Lord and Ruler of all 
condescended to come down so low, and you remain unchanged and persist 
in sinning.” The thought of the Incarnation incites to virtue and extinguishes 
the desire to sin. The Didache has the expression in the invitation to the 
Holy Communion ; ef res Ayiés éoriv, épxéc0w* el ris ok Fori, peravoelre® 
uapava0á, ‘Apt (x. 6). See Schaff's note, p. 198; also Field, Otium 
Norvic. iii. p. 110; Deissmann, Light, pp. 305, 354- 
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K LMP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. add it here, while N* B 17, Am. Goth. 
omit. Sometimes rárrwv (2 Cor. xiii. 13; 2 Thess. iii. 18), sometimes rob 
wveóparos (Gal vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; Philem. 25), is inserted before po». 
The fullest form of all is 2 Cor. xiii. 13. In spite of the strong evidence 
for Xpwro) here, it is not to be accepted; the probability of insertion, 
either deliberately or mechanically, is great. The evidence against Xpwrór 
in v. 22 is stronger, and if that is not genuine, Xpwro is not likely to be 
genuine here. 


24. To make his farewell words still more tender, he adds 
to the Apostolic Benediction a message of personal affection. 
The verb to be supplied is probably the same in both cases, 
etn, ‘be,’ as in AV. and RV. ; etm must be understood in v. 23, 
and is more probable than srí in v. 24. He sends his love in 
the form of a blessing, to help them to correct what he has 
blamed, and to prove to them that, as regards his attitude towards 
them, ý dydwn ovdérore mimre. It embraces all of them, even 
the most faulty, for it is êv Xpvorà "Inooó, the * bond of perfectness’ 
and the ‘bond of peace. * He would not have said wdrrwr, if 
orí were understood, for some offenders were too flagrant to 
be at present included; but as a wish, an aspiration and a 
prayer, his message may embrace all. And, being ‘in Christ 
Jesus, it has nothing of the partiality or fickleness of human 
affection. It is, as Chrysostom says, vvevparuc] ris’ &ió xai 
opodpa viaa. 

The final div (NACDKLP, Versions) is, as usual, a liturgical 
addition: BF M 17 and some Latt. omit. The du$» at the end of 
Galatians, Romans, and Jude is genuine; that at the end of 2 Peter is 
possibly genuine. See Introduction, § ‘ Text.’ 

As already pointed out on v. 5, the note in K L and some Latin texts, 
stating that the letter was written from Philippi, is based on a misappre- 
hension. P and some other texts say correctly that it was written fom 
Ephesus’ or * from Asia,’ while N B* C D* F 17 make no statement about 
the place of writing. 


* See Deissmann, Die neutestamentliche Formel ** in Christo Jesu" ; also 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. vi. 11, pp. 160, 161. 
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they are very important both for the history of the text and the history 


of the exegesis. | 
Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 
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VOLUMES NOW READY 


Ecclesiastes. By Grorce A. BARTON, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


“It is a relief to find a commentator on Ecclesiastes who is not en- 
deavoring to defend some new theory. This volume, in the International 
Commen series, treats the book in a scholarly and sensible fashion, 
presenting the conclusions of earlier scholars together with the author's 
own, and providing thus all the information that any student needs." 
—T he Congregationalist. 

Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 


St. Matthew. By the Rev. WitLoucHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 
"As a microscopic and practically exhaustive — and itemized state- 
ment of the probable or possible sources of the Synoptic Gospels and 
of their relations, one to another, this work has not been surpassed. 
I doubt if it has been equaled. And the author is not by any means 
lacking in spiritual insight."—T'he Methodist Review (Nashville). 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 


St. Mark. By the Rev. E. P. Gourp, D.D., sometime Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 

study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in 

the English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the 
proper use of a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid." 

—The Lutheran Quarterly. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


St. Luke. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., sometime Master of 
University College, Durham. 


** We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the 
interpretations. . .. It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of 
the book is common sense, fortified by learning and pe 

The Herald and. Presbyter. 


Crown 8vo. $3.oo net. 





Romans. By the Rev. Wit1am SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. 
A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., Principal of Kings College, London. 
* We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable 
and much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and 
scholarly and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to 


plain Bible readers." —T'he Church Standard. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 
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Ephesians and Colossians. By the Rev. T. K. Assorr, D.D., 
D.Litt., formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
“An able and independent piece of — and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself 
master of this theme. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are 


especially grateful for his strong defense of the integrity and apostolicity 
of these two great monuments of Pauline teaching."—T'he Expositor. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





Philippians and Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
** Professor Vincent’s Commentary a rs to me not less admirable for 


its literary merit than for its scholarship and its clear and discriminating 
discussions of the contents of these Epistles."—Dr. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


St. Peter and St. Jude. By the Rev. Cuarzes Broo, D.D., 
sometime Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University, 
New York. 
* 'The careful and thorough student will find here a vast amount of in- 
formation most helpful to him in his studies and researches. The inter- 


national Critical Commentary, to which it belongs, will prove a great 
been to students and ministers."—T7' he Canadian Congregatsonalsst. 


Crown Ryo. $6.50 net. 





Genesis. By the Rev. Joun Sxınner, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambridge, England. 


* Exact scholarship, a scientific temper of mind, and the reverence of 
a believer in Divine revelation combine to render Principal Skinner 
an ideal commentator on the Book of Genesis. The work before us 
will unquestionably take its place in the very front rank of modern Old 
Testament commentaries. We can award it no higher praise than to 
say that it need not shrink from comparison with what has hitherto 
been facile princeps in the series to which it belongs—Driver’s Deu- 
teronomy." —Rev. J. A. SELBI£, D.D., in The Expository Times. 
Crown 8vo, $3.00 nef 
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The Books of Chronicles. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Curtis, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Yale University, and Rev. ALBERT A. 
MADSEN, Ph.D. 


“The Commentary deserves unstinted praise, and will be found of 
extreme value by all who are interested in this late constituent of the 
Canon, which possesses so much interest alike from the literary and 
the religious stand-point. Dr. Curtis has supplied the English-speaking 
student of the Old Testament with precisely the work he required." 
—Rev. J. A. SELBIE, D.D., in The Expository Times. 


Crown 8vo. $3.00 net (Postage additional). 
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Theological Library 


EDITORS' PREFACE 


HEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances 

in recent years. New lines of investigation have 
been opened up, fresh light has been cast upon 
many subjects of the deepest interest, and the historical 
method has been applied with important results. This 
has prepared the way for a Library of Theological 
Science, and has created the demand for it. It has also 
made it at once opportune and practicable now to se- 
cure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enter- 
prise which will furnish a record of Theologica! 
inquiry up to date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of 
Christian Theology. Each volume is to be complete 
in itself, while, at the same time, it will form part of a 
carefully planned whole. One of the Editors is to pre- 
pare a volume of Theological Encyclopaedia which will 
give the history and literature of each department, as 
well as of Theology as a whole. 


Tuer INTERNATIONAL TuHBoLOoGICAL LIBRARY 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text. 
Books for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and com- 
pactness of statement. At the same time, they have in 
view that large and increasing class of students, in other 
departments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic 
and thorough exposition of Theological Science. Tech- 
nical matters will therefore be thrown into the form of 
notes, and the text will be made as readable and attract- 
ive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the 
interests of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements 
both of the results of Theological Science and of ‘hé 
questions which are still at issue in the different 
departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation 
in the several branches of study assigned tothem. They 
will be associated with each other and with the Editors 
in the effort to provide a series of volumes which may 
adequately represent the present condition of investi- 
gation, and indicate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPADIA. By CHARLzs A. Bricos, D.D., 
D. Litt., Professor of Theological Encyclopædia and Symbolics, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
[Author to be announced later. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By HENRY PreservED SwurrE, D.D, 
Professor of Old Testament Literature, Meadville, Pa. [Now Ready. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Francis Brown, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt, President and Professor of 
Hebrew, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
. UN ow Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Rev. James Morratt, B.D., Minister United Free Church, 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland. [Now Ready. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By CAsPAR RENÉ 
GREGORY, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Leipzig. [Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By WiLLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
ARTHUR C. McGirrFERT, D.D., Professor of Church History, Union Theo. 
logical Seminary, New York. [Now Ready, 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
FRANK C. PorTER, D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Gkoncx B. STEVENS, 
D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Vow Ready. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By G. BUCHANAN Gray, D.D., Professor 
ef Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rosgrt Rainy, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Principal of New College, Edinburgh. [Now Ready. 


THE LATIN CHURCH FROM GREGORY THE GREAT TO THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. [Author to be announced later. 
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THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES. By W. F. ApeNEY, D.D., 


Principal of Independent College, Manchester. [N ow Ready. 
THE REFORMATION. By T. M. LiNpsAy, D.D., Principal of the United 
Free College, Glasgow. [2 vols. Now Ready. 


CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN COUNTRIES SINCE THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT. By PAUL SABATIER, D.Litt., Drome, France. 


SYMBOLICS. By CEARLES A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of 
Theological Encyclopædia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By G. P. FisHer, D.D, 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., sometime 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By GEoRGE GaALLAWAY, D.D., Minister 
of United Free Church, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Gzoncx F. Moonz, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. 


APOLOGETICS. By A. B. Baucz, D.D., sometime Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
[Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By WrrLIAM N. CLAREE, D. D., 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Seminary. 
[Now Read y. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By WILLIAM P. PATERSON, D.D., Professer 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. By H. R. MacKINTOSH, Ph. D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By Gzoncx B. STE- 


vEzNs, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Mow Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By WILLIAM ADAMS 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theologica) 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


THE CHRIBTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. [Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garv, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. 
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VOLUMES NOW READY 
An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 


ment. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt. 


* As a whole there is probably no book in the English Language equal 
to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ for the 
student who desires to understand what the modern criticism thinks 
about the Bible."—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, in The Outlook. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
By AnTHUR C. McGrrrert, Ph.D., D.D. 
“ The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impression of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book goes far to guar- 
antee its permanent value and success.” — The Exposstor. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





Christian Ethics. By Newman Suyra, D.D. 


“As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most attractive treat- 
ment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and exhaustive 
in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in the topic it 
handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the task of the moral 
understanding and interpretation of human life."—T'he Living Church. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D. 


* We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat that 
this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and sharpest 
defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No theological 
library should be without it."—4Zson's Herald. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Old Testament History. By Heney Peeszeven Surrg, D.D. 


“ Prof. Smith has, by his comprehensive and vitalized history, laid all who 
care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” —The Independent. 
Crown $vo. $23.50 ne. 
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The Theology of the New Testament. By G»owoz B. 
STEVENS, D.D., LL.D. 


* It is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement."—The Congregationalist. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By Grosox P. Frsurs, 
D.D., LL.D. 
* It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best History 
of Doctrine that we have in English."—T'he New York Evangelist. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


“A comprehensive, inspiring and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
finds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of 
the spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many 
problems that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister." 

—T he Christian Intelligencer. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Christian Institutions. By Acexanver V. B. ALLEN, D.D. 


* Professor Allen's Christian Institutions may be regarded as the most 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States has yet made to general theological 
thought."—The American Journal of Theology. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By A. B. Davmson, 
D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. 


* We hope every clergyman will not rest content until he has procured 
and studied this most admirable and useful book. Every y useful 
question relating to man — his nature, his fall, and his redemption, 
his present life or grace, his life after death, his future life, is 
treated of."—T'he Canadian Churchman. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By Gzoxex B. 

StEvENs, D.D., LL.D. 
“ Professor Stevens has performed a task of t importance, certain to 
exert wide and helpful influence in settling the minds of men. He has 
treated the subject historically and aas given to Christ the first place in 
interpreting his own mission.” —Congregationalist and Christian World. 
Crown vo. $2.50 net. 
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VOLUMES NOW READY 
The Ancient Catholic Church. By Roszsr Ramey, D.D., LL.D. 


“As a comprehensive work on the formative stage of the Church’s ex- 


pe the volume will easily find its place in the (ront rank among 
on the subject Giard in the English language.” —T he Interior. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Reformation in Germany. By Tous M. Lowmsay, 
M.A., D.D. 
“The arrangement of the book is most excellent, and while it is a 
worthy and scholarly account it is so arranged that for the student of 
the Reformation it is almost encyclopedic in its convenience and con- 


ciseness. It is a book no library, public or private, can really be 
without."—Record of Christian Work. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Reformation in Lands Beyond Germany. By Tuomas 
M. Loepsay, D.D. 
i a ee ie Ar d esie the clas- 
sical English History of the Reformation."—T'he Expository Times. 


“The good balance of material which he has attained by a self-denyi 
exclusion, as well as by much research and inclusion of fresh materi 
makes the work a real addition to our materials for study." 
—The Congregationalist. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 nei. 


Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Casrzz Rent 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 
"The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with the 
matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the can- 


onicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid a 
foundation our confidence rests."—Journal and Messenger. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 wet. 


The Greek and Eastern Churches. By warrza F. Avmery, 
M.A., D.D. 


“It seems to me an excellent and most useful piece of work. I do 
mot know anything in English which covers the same ground and 
am sure Dr. Adeney has put us all in his debt by his scholarly, well- 
balanced and judicious treatment." — Prof. William Adams Brown. - 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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VOLUMES NOW READY 
The Christian Doctrine of God. By Wairau N.Cranxx, D.D. 


“The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with 
the matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the 
canonicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid 
a foundation our confidence rests."—Journal and Messenger. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment. By James Morzarr, B.D., D.D. 


* In point of scholarship, breadth of treatment, and mastery of the prob- 
lems at issue, it will bear comparison with Driver's companion volume 
on the literature of the Old Testament, than which no higher praise 
can be given. . . . The student will find in Dr. Moffatt's volume the. 
most complete presentation as yet attempted by any scholar of all that 
modern critical scholarship has done for the literature of the New 
Testament.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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